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WATERFOWL  STAMP 

‘‘Basic  Blacks” 


Conservation 


Each  year  the  Commission  offers  for  sale  a voluntary  waterfowl 
management  stamp,  proceeds  from  which  are  used  for  wetland 
acquisition  and  development  and  waterfowl -related  education 
programs. This  year’s  design  features  a pair  of  black  ducks  by 
Gerald  Putt. 


Collector  Value 


Stamps  have  great  collector  value  because  editions 
are  available  for  only  three  years;  the  1994  stamp 
will  be  destroyed  Dec.  31. 


Cost 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each,  $22  for  a plate  block  of 
four  and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10. When  you 
purchase  five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  the  price  drops  to  $40  per  sheet.  Prices 
include  delivery.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6% 
sales  tax. 

Stamps  are  available  at  all  Commission  offices, 
and  at  participating  license  issuing  agents  and 
stamp  dealers.  Limited  edition  signed  prints  are 
available  from  art  dealers  and  galleries. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


UNLIKE  THE  AUTOMOBILE  maker  whose  product  improves  and 
takes  on  a new  look  every  year,  wildlife  managers  are  faced  with  the 
challenge  ol  improving  on  a product  that  never  changes. 

The  white-tailed  deer,  scorned  hy  many  yet  pursued  hy  more  than  a 
million  Pennsylvania  hunters,  doesn’t  look  any  different  than  the 
whitetail  pursued  in  William  Penn’s  day  some  300  years  ago.  Nor  does 
the  cottontail  rahhit  rtin  any  faster,  the  wild  turkey  fly  any  farther  or 
the  red  fox  hunt  any  differently  than  their  predecessors  centuries  ago. 

Today’s  wildlife  professionals  find  their  challenge  in  meeting  the 
expectations,  interests  and  attitudes  of  today’s  high-tech  society.  It 
seems  a paradox  that  we  strive  to  maintain  an  historical  grasp  on  all 
nature’s  critters  and  systems,  while  society  takes  quantum  leaps  toward 
bigger,  better,  easier,  faster  and  more  efficient  products. 

One  can  readily  understand  the  disappearance  of  farmland  wildlife, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  ring-necked  pheasant  and  cottontail 
rahhit.  Hunters  notice  the  change  — not  in  a scientific  sense,  hut  as  a 
by-product  of  rime  spent  with  shotgun  in  hand  — because  they  take 
time  to  search.  Those  few  who  take  time  to  search  for  non-hunted 
species  such  as  the  loggerhead  shrike  or  eastern  meadowlark  come  to  a 
similar  conclusion:  The  wildlife  is  not  there.  Something  has  changed. 

The  changes  are  often  subtle,  diffictilt  to  measure  and  describe.  Even 
so,  they  are  obvious  to  the  observer  who  takes  time  to  look,  and 
remember,  how  things  really  used  to  be.  There  is  very  little  resemblance 
between  the  agricultural  landscape  of  today  and  what  we  had  just  a few 
decades  ago.  Technology  is  great.  It  helps  the  farmer  exist  during  this 
time  when  competitiveness,  narrow  profit  margins  and  demanding 
consumers  require  state-of-the-art  operations.  Like  any  business,  those 
in  agriculture  either  stay  near  to  the  cutting  edge  of  their  profession,  or 
thev're  driven  out. 

Flourishing  populations  of  cottontails,  pheasants  and  other  farmland 
wildlile  were  a byproduct  of  a simpler  world,  a less  efficient  time.  It’s 
hard  to  let  go,  hut  those  of  us  not  tied  to  agriculture  must  come  to 
realize  we're  not  likely  to  ever  see  weed-choked  cornfields  again,  nor 
will  we  experience  the  thrill  of  hunting  a small  family  farm  broken  up 
into  a myriad  of  small  fields  all  bordered  hy  a maze  of  tangled  and 
intertwined  stone  walls,  fencelines  and  reverting  islands  of  cover. 

Those  were  the  places  that  prodticed  the  wildlife  we  so  affectionately 
remember  as  the  good  old  days. 

Today’s  challenge  is  to  find  ways  to  help  the  farmer  maximize  his 
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investment,  turn  a fair  profit  and,  in  the  process,  leave  something  tor 
wildlife.  It  can  he  done.  One  need  only  look  to  the  Midwest  where 
farmers  enrolled  millions  ot  acres  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
through  the  1985  Farm  Bill.  Ringneck  pheasants  and  cottontail  rahhits 
flourish  again  in  huntahle  numbers  comparable  to  those  ot  the  1 960s 
and  70s.  Farmers  are  paid  on  a per/acre  basis  to  take  land  out  of  active 
cultivation  for  a lO-year  period.  Wildlife  was  finally  given  hack  a place 
to  live,  and  respond  it  has.  Profits  on  a per/acre  basis  in  the  East  are  too 
great  for  this  program  to  have  done  well  here,  but  that’s  not  to  say  we 
can’t  still  make  a difference. 

Pennsylvania’s  landowners,  and  in  particular  our  farmers,  are  just  as 
interested  in  restoring  farmland  wildlife  as  are  sportsmen  and  the  Game 
Commission.  And  1 have  high  expectations  that  we  will  find  a solution 
for  this  problem.  In  particular  is  my  interest  in  reestablishing  warm- 
season  grasses.  Most  forage  crops  on  Pennsylvania’s  farmlands  are  cool- 
season  varieties,  which  must  be  cut  just  when  the  wildlife  nesting 
season  gets  into  full  swing.  Warm-season  grasses  have  been  shown  to 
provide  financial  benefits  to  farmers,  and  with  not  just  less  disturbance 
in  the  nesting  season,  but  with  improved  year-round  cover  for  wildlife, 
too. 

Woodland  species  are  also  providing  today’s  wildlife  manager  with 
new  and  interesting  challenges.  While  turkey  and  bear  hunters  enjoy 
population  levels  as  high  or  higher  than  ever,  deer  hunters  are  faced 
with  a perplexing  dilemma.  Statewide,  the  deer  population  is  at  or  near 
an  all-time  high,  yet  many  hunters  don’t  recognize  the  changes  taking 
place.  Hunters  accustomed  to  hunting  mountainous  and  rural  counties, 
those  known  to  hold  the  highest  deer  densities  25  years  ago,  now  find 
greater  deer  numbers  in  less  traditional  areas.  Deer  numbers  have  taken 
off  in  urban/sLihurhan  settings  and  areas  once  thought  of  as  small  game 
areas.  All  of  a sudden  hunters  must  choose  between  the  traditional  “Big 
Woods”  or  opt  for  hunting  whitetails  in  less  familiar  places,  often  in 
proximity  to  roads,  buildings  and  businesses.  The  hunter  unwilling  to 
adapt  is  often  frustrated  by  his  own  unwillingness  to  change  with  the 
whitetail’s  response  to  changing  habitat  conditions. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  the  Game  Commission  today  is 
that  of  educating  today’s  hunter  to  understand  the  relationship  between 
deer  and  their  ecosystem.  It’s  not  enough  to  simply  focus  on  the  role 
between  deer  and  habitat,  for  complex  interrelationships  exist  between 
all  species  of  Pennsylvania’s  forest. 

Exciting  times  lie  ahead  as  we  move  closer  to  the  21st  century. 

While  the  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey  and  cottontail  rabbit  may  look 
the  same,  much  has  changed  in  managing  them  to  suit  the  interests  of  a 
changing  society. 

Please  take  time  to  read  this  report.  We’re  entering  a period  where 
more  people  will  take  a much  more  active  role  in  setting  the  course  for 
wildlife  management’s  future,  and  with  today’s  challenges  getting  more 
difficult  and  complex  — and  exciting  — all  the  time,  we  need  everyone 
to  be  fully  informed.  With  your  active  participation  we’ll  meet  these 
challenges  head  on  — and  win. 
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Training  Division 

On  March  2,  1996  the  23rd  Class  ot  wildlite  conservation  officers, 
comprised  of  18  trainees,  ccanpleted  our  38-week  training  program  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Ross  Lettler  School  of  Conservation.  In 
addition,  the  school  pro\’ided  elective  law  enforcement  training  to 
WCOs  on  wildlife  forensics  and  on  interviewing  skills. 

Because  hack  injuries  top  the  list  of  work  related  injuries  in  the 
agency,  we  initiated  the  American  Red  Cross  “Protect  Your  Back” 
program  as  our  primary  safety  topic  tor  1 996.  Appropriate  employees 
also  received  annual  refreshers  in  First  Aid/CPR,  the  Right-to-Know 
Act  and  hazardous  materials  first  responder  training. 

Seven  recently  promoted  land  managers  participated  in  the  new 
“Land  Manager  Development  Program.”  This  highly  structured  training 
program  consisted  primarily  of  on-the-joh  training  under  the  tutelage  of 
experienced  land  management  personnel.  Also,  all  land  managers, 
foresters  and  land  management  supervisors  received  training  in  a 
computer  software  package  designed  to  facilitate  management  planning 
on  state  game  lands. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  enhance  communications  with  the 
public,  all  regional  office  dispatchers  and  several  clerical  personnel 
received  training  on  telephone  skills,  customer  relations  and  stress 
management.  In  this  same  vein,  six  WCOs  were  trained  as  instructors 
in  advanced  verbal  communications  skills.  They  will,  in  turn,  train  our 
complement  of  deputy  WCOs  in  the  field. 

A total  of  59  newly  appointed  deputy  WCOs  attended  a 6-day  basic 
training  course  at  our  training  facility.  Deputies  must  complete  a 
comprehensive  on-the-joh  training  program  during  their  probationary 
year  and  are  required  to  attend  on-going  regional  training  conferences. 

In  other  activities,  the  Training  Division  facilitated  training  in  labor 
relations,  supervision  and  management,  writing  skills,  AIDS  awareness 
and  basic  computer  training. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Tom  Wylie,  Director 


Automotive  and  Procurement  Division 

The  roadkilled  deer  pilot  program  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  private  sector  and  the  Game 
Commission’s  deputy  force  has  proven  successful.  We  have  further 
expanded  the  program  to  include  a portion  of  Chester  County. 
Additional  modifications  may  he  adapted  in  the  near  future. 

Statewide  contracts  have  been  developed  for  the  procurement  of 
vehicles  and  off-road  equipment  such  as  tractors  and  mowers.  These 
contracts  will  enable  orders  to  he  placed  directly  with  contracted 
vendors  without  the  time  factor  involved  in  bidding  each  order 
indi\'idually. 

Recent  changes  under  the  Local  Bid/Local  Award  Program  have 
enabled  commonwealth  agencies  to  procure  goods  and  materials  from 
$1 ,500  to  $3,000  by  securing  two  telephone  bids.  In  addition,  the  Local 
Bid/Local  Award  Program  was  also  expanded  to  enable  agencies  to 
procure  goods  and  materials  up  to  $10,000  without  the  involvement  of 
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the  Department  ot  General  Services.  These  changes  have  enabled  us  to 
obtain  goods  and  materials  in  a more  timely  and  ehicient  manner. 

Hunting  License  Division 

In  1995,  for  the  first  time,  counties  in  Special  Regulations  Areas  had 
unlimited  numbers  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  available,  giving  hunters 
more  opportunities  to  harvest  deer  in  counties  with  high  deer  densities. 
Sales  of  1995  antlerless  deer  licenses  in  these  six  counties  reached 
119,603,  a 60  percent  increase  over  1994  sales.  The  Commission 
approved  unlimited  numbers  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  in  those  areas 
again  in  1996,  in  the  continued  effort  to  reach  management  goals 
there. 

Another  1995  innovation  gave  mu::le' 
loader  license  holders  first  chance  at  bonus 
deer  licenses;  they  were  allowed  to  apply 
two  days  before  the  general  public.  During 
this  window',  more  than  40,000  licenses 
were  issued.  Over  130,000  remained 
available  when  bonus  licenses  went  on  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

Office  Services  Division 

This  division’s  responsibilities  include 
the  ordering,  stocking  and  distribution  of 
all  office  supplies,  along  with  the  w'arehous- 
ing  and  distribution  of  uniforms  and 
equipment  for  field  personnel,  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  materials,  and  various 
other  pamphlets.  Through  this  division 
incoming  mail  is  processed,  as  is  outgoing 
mail  destined  for  regional  offices,  field 
personnel,  news  media,  license  issuing 
agents,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public. 

Participating  with  the  commonwealth’s 
Mail  Presort  Program,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion realized  a postage  savings  of  more  than 
$12,000  this  fiscal  year. 
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License  Sales  Through  6/30/96 

Adult  Resident 

848,666 

Junior  Resident 

102,272 

Senior  Resident 

55,324 

Landowner  Resident 

1,856 

Nonresident  Adult 

67,761 

Nonresident  junior 

2,229 

Nonresident  7-Day 

4,349 

Archery 

322,065 

Muzzleloader 

79,556 

Antlerless  Deer 

769,859 

Adult  Resident  Furtaker 

1 7,947 

junior  Resident  Furtaker 

2,419 

Senior  Resident  Furtaker 

1,123 

Nonresident  Adult  Furtaker 

173 

Nonresident  junior  Furtaker 

13 

Resident  Bear 

88,205 

Nonresident  Bear 

1,886 

Senior  Lifetime 

7,203 

Senior  Lifetime  Furtaker 

165 

Total  Licenses  Sold: 

2,373,071 

Total  Revenue:  $24,385,522 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

J.R.  Fagan,  Director 


THE  BUREAU  was  active  in  many  different  programs  that  provide 
support  and  guidance  to  the  regions  and  field  officers,  as  well  as 
information  and  recommendations  to  other  bureaus  and  the  commis- 
sioners to  enhance  the  agency’s  overall  law  enforcement  mission. 

In  a continued  effort  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open 
between  the  commission  and  the  many  different  user  groups,  bureau 
representatives  met  throughout  the  year  with  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Unified  Sportsmen,  organized 
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During  this 
year,  12  deer 
and  elk  deter' 
rent  fences  were 
supplied  at  a 
cost  of 
$104,348. 


dog  owners,  Taxidermy  Association,  Trappers  Association,  falconry 
group,  wildlife  rehahilitators.  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  waterfowlers, 
sportsmen  with  disabilities,  and  discussed  many  items  of  mutual  interest 
and  concern.  We  have  made  positive  strides  to  enhance  this  agency’s 
position  on  many  issues  with  these  and  other  groups.  Many  meetings 
were  also  conducted  with  legislators  and  their  aides  to  work  with 
important  changes  and  additions  to  the  Game  & Wildlife  Code  as  well 
as  suggested  changes  to  Commission  regulations. 

Support  Services  Division 

The  number  of  administrative  hearings  held  this  year  dropped  from 
71  to  43.  Some  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  the  cancellation  of  the  April 
commission  meeting.  There  were  51  requests  for  hearings,  but  eight 
individuals  either  withdrew'  their  request  or  failed  to  appear  at  the 
designated  time. 

Of  the  43  hearings  conducted,  37  involved  the  revocation  of 
hunting  and  furtaking  privileges,  four  concerned  the  recall  of  license 
issuing  agents,  one  was  a special  permit  denial,  and  one  was  related  to  a 
hear  damage  claim. 

This  division  also  maintains  an  inventory  of  uniform  items  used  by 
our  field  force.  This  includes,  btit  is  not  limited  to,  hoots,  shirts,  ties, 
trousers,  jackets. 

Heer  and  elk  deterrent  fencing  applications  are  reviewed  and 
approved  hy  this  division  and  arrangements  are  made  to  supply  the 
fence,  fencing  material  and  cost-shared  construction  to  qualified 
landowners  experiencing  damage  to  agricultural  crops  or  commercial 
forest  lands.  The  Commission,  hy  law’,  may  not  spend  more  than 
$600,000  annually  on  these  fences.  During  this  year,  12  fences  were 
supplied  at  a cost  of  $104,348  expended  from  the  Game  Fund. 

Communications  Division 

In  October  1995,  the  Game  Commission  received  authorization  to 
have  vendors  submit  their  proposals  to  provide  a new,  state-of'the'art 
digital  microwave  and  low  hand  radio  system  for  the  Northw'est, 
Northcentral  and  parts  of  the  Southwest  regions. 

Two  vendors  submitted  proposals,  and  Syntonics,  Inc.,  was  the 
successful  bidder  for  just  under  $5  million.  With  the  passage  and 
approval  of  the  Capital  Budget,  construction  should  begin  in  mid- 
winter.  This  improvement  to  the  Commission’s  radio  system  will  finally 
provide  the  much  needed  communications  coverage  to  our  w'ildlife 
conservation  officers  and  deputies. 

Administrative  Division 

During  March,  the  annual  law  enforcement  conference  for  all  field 
officers  was  held  in  Carlisle.  The  conference  w'as  held  in  two  stages,  so 
that  not  all  officers  were  aw’ay  from  their  districts  and  regions  at  the 
same  time.  Many  law  enforcement  subjects  were  discussed  during  the 
tw'o-day  meetings,  with  updates  in  procedures,  policies  and  directives. 
Members  of  other  bureaus  participated  in  the  program  and  updated  all 
participants  in  theit  particular  specialty.  Representatives  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  also 
made  presentations. 

Claims  for  damage  done  to  bees,  livestock  and  poultry  hy  hears 
increased  to  $14,041,  up  $4,055  from  the  previous  year.  Bear  deterrent 
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fences  were  provided  to  13  qualified  hee  keepers,  at  a cost  of  $2,391.  This 
compares  to  $1,817  expended  in  1 994-95. 

Wildlife  conservation  officers  and  deputies  successfully  prosecuted 
9,703  violations  and  issued  6,979  warnings  in  carrying  out  the  legislative 
mandates  of  the  Game  & Wildlife  Code.  Penalties  assessed  amounted  to 
$1,777,457,  which  will  he  added  to  the  Game  Fund.  Of  the  successful 
cases  handled,  3,690  were  adjudicated  in  magistrates  court,  79  were 
processed  through  higher  courts  and  5,934  were  settled  hy  the  Field 
Acknowledgement  of  Guilt  procedure. 

For  violating  the  Game  & Wildlife  Code,  1,519  persons  lost  their 
hunting  and  furtaking  privileges  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  revocations, 

218  were  mandated  hy  law,  and  were  in  addition  to  the  cash  penalties 
fixed  hy  the  Game  & Wildlife  Code. 

A computer  program  has  been  developed  between  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Courts  to  elec- 
tronically identify  individuals  who  have  failed  to  respond  to  an  issued 
citation  or  to  pay  their  assessed  penalty  within  180  days,  as  required  by 
law.  During  the  year,  278  persons  were  denied  hunting  and  furtaking 
privileges  for  failing  to  respond  to  a citation  and  931  individuals  had  their 
privileges  revoked  for  not  paying  their  penalty  in  full  within  the  prescribed 
time.  Following  notification  to  these  1,209  individuals,  487  met  their 
obligation  and  their  privileges  were  restored. 

Technical  Services  Division 

Division  personnel  continue  to  review,  process  and  issue  a growing 
number  of  special  permit  applications  ranging  from  dog  training  areas, 
regulated  hunting  grounds,  bird  handing  to  propagation,  taxidermy, 
wildlife  pest  control  and  disabled  persons  permits.  During  the  year,  more 
than  14,000  special  permits  were  issued,  which  brought  in  around 
$252,400.  We  continue  to  expend  a great  amount  of  administrative  time 
to  process  these  permits  in  a timelv  fashion.  The  division  also  processes 
permits  that  involve  migratory  birds  and  threatened  or  endangered  wildlife 
that  are  received  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and  need  to  be 
investigated  and  approved  prior  to  co-signing  and  issuing. 

This  division  conducts  two  taxidermy  examinations  each  year  to  test 
the  proficiency  of  aspiring  taxidermists.  A taxidermists  handbook  was 
developed  and  distributed  to  every  permitted  taxidermist  in  the  common- 
wealth, along  with  a book  for  record  keeping. 

The  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Council  serves  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Game  Commission  and  as  a liaison  to  all  other 
licensed  rehahilitators.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Commission  and  the 
council,  an  annual  symptisium  is  conducted  to  exchange  information  and 
ideas  to  wildlife  rehahilitators. 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION 

Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Director 


THIS  YEAR  was  one  of  the  busiest  for  the  bureau.  Many  centennial- 
year  events  took  place  during  that  12-month  period,  including  six 
regional  open-house  events;  a two-day  open  house  at  the  Harrisburg 
headquarters;  and  the  100th  anniversary  banquet  at  Hershey  attended 
hy  more  than  700  Game  Commission  personnel,  retirees,  sportsmen 
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Last  year 
38,816  students 
completed  one  of 
the  925  Hunter' 
Trapper  Educa' 
tion  courses. 


and  friends. 

History  Alive,  which  documented  a century  of  the  agency’s  growth 
and  achievements,  was  presented  in  more  than  100  communities,  to  a 
total  audience  of  70,000. 

The  hureau  handled  thousands  of  orders  for  special  commemcarative 
items,  items  that  generated  over  $350,000  in  additional  revenues  and 
completely  financed  all  centennial  year  activities.  Little  did  we  realize 
all  the  additional  work  and  accounting  that  would  he  involved; 
problems  wdth  purchasing,  vendors,  royalties,  deliveries  and  sometimes 
just  not  having  enough  people  to  get  all  the  extra  orders  tilled  on  a 
timely  basis. 

Planning  began,  brochures  and  audio-visual  materials  were  devel- 
oped, and  we  made  our  first  reports  to  the  Legislature  for  sorely  needed 
license  increases. 

During  1996,  45  youth  field  day  events  were  held  throughout  the 
state,  providing  over  10,000  young  people  with  a positive  and  reward- 
ing outdoor  experience.  The  number  of  events  is  likely  to  continue  to 
grow'  in  the  future. 

Information  Division 

The  news  media’s  recognition  of  the  Game  Commission  as  a major 
provider  of  information  and  research  material  on  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
and  the  environment  contintied  to  grow  during  the  fiscal  year.  Over 
500  newspapers,  columnists,  and  radio  and  television  stations  were 
supplied  with  news  and  feature  materials  via  nearly  50  official  agency 
news  releases  and  well  over  1 ,000  telephone  contacts. 

The  development  and  distribution  of  news  releases  included  several 
joint  efforts  involving  both  Game  and  Fish  and  Boat  commissions. 

The  division  was  deeply  involved  in  the  development  of  video  and 
slide  progtam  .scripts  on  a variety  of  subjects. 

During  this  period  a major  effort  was  undertaken  to  redesign  the  size 
and  content  of  the  Digest  of  Pennsylvania  Hunting  & Trapping  Regular 
tions,  a booklet  provided  to  each  hunting  license  buyer.  The  new 
booklet  resulted  in  considerable  cost  savings. 

I'lunng  the  fiscal  year  the  operation  of  the  library  located  at 
Harnshurg  headquarters  was  moved  from  the  Bureau  of  Administration 
Services  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education  and  the  Informa- 
tion Division.  Valuable  historical  documents  and  rare  wildlife  research 
texts  have  been  placed  in  secure  storage.  A comprehensive  video 
collection  has  been  located  in  the  library,  logged  hy  subject  and  title. 

Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division 

louring  the  past  year  38,816  stiklents  completed  one  of  the  925 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  courses  held.  In  addition  to  classroom 
instruction,  many  classes  afforded  students  the  opportunity  to  live  fire 
.22  rifles  and/or  shotguns  ot  participate  in  simtilated  hunting  situations 
set  up  hy  instructors. 

A major  portion  of  the  instructitin  was  conducted  hy  the  more  than 
3,000  trained  volunteers  who  dedicated  their  time  and  talents  in  order 
that  others  could  go  afield  better  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
responsibilities  of  hunting  and  trapping. 

In  addition  to  initial  training  administered  hy  regional  LITE  staff  for 
new  instructors,  there  w'ere  64  refresher  training  sessions  held  on  either 
county  or  district  levels  hy  the  WCOs  who  directly  supervise  the 
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volunteer  corps.  Last  year  129  new  instructors  joined  this  elite  teaching 
team. 

Last  year  was  the  sixth  tor  the  Youth  SPORT  Essay  contest,  with 
260  young  men  and  women  penning  their  thoughts  t)n  the  theme, 
“What  1 Can  do  to  Assure  There  Will  he  Hunting  Tomorrow.”  Six 
finalists  in  the  junior  and  senior  categories  attended  a ceremony  held  at 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  to  accept  their  awards  and  prizes. 

The  Commission  again  hosted  the  Pennsylvania  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  in  June  at  its  Scotia  Range  facility.  The  event 
attracted  108  competitors  from  across  the  state  between  the  ages  of  1 1 
and  19.  Twenty  of  the  top  shooters  went  on  to  the  International  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  held  in  Raton,  New  Mexico.  Thomas 
Patti  from  Rome,  Pennsylvania  won  the  title  of  Grand  Champion  in 
the  intermediate  (ages  1 1 to  14)  category.  The  1997  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  program  will  be  expanded  to  allow  more  partici- 
pants. 

Audio/Visual  Services  Division 

The  A'V  Services  Division  continues  to  provide  statewide  photo- 
graphic  processing  services,  videci  productions,  purchasing  and  training. 
The  photo  laboratory  has  installed  new  equipment  to  greatly  improve 
quality  and  productivity.  The  addition  of  digital  film,  print  and  slide 
imaging  and  storage  will  allow  wider  use  of  photographs. 

Seven  new  slide  programs  featuring  the  fisher,  eastern  coyote,  elk, 
black  hear,  heaver,  ruffed  grouse  and  farmland  wildlife  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management,  were  duplicated 
and  distributed  to  the  field  regions  for  use  in  educational  programs. 

The  long  awaited  deer  video  “Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change,”  was  released  and  is  selling  very  well.  The  video  won  four 
awards  at  the  International  Wildlife  Eilm  Eestival  held  in  Missoula, 
Montana. 

Conservation  Education  Division 

Project  WILD  continues  to  grt)w.  This  year  77  basic  workshops  were 
held  with  over  1,500  participants.  Project  WILD  activities  were  also 
incorporated  into  several  new  curriculums,  including  t)ne  on  raptors 
and  another  on  Lake  Erie.  Several  advanced  workshops  were  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks. 

A one-day  workshop  on  endangered  species  and  the  newly  published 
Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Kings  Gap 
Environmental  Education  Center.  Another  program,  “One  Bird-Two 
Habitats,”  was  offered  at  Nolde  Forest  and  Hawk  Motintain.  This  2-day 
workshop  concentrated  on  neotropical  migrants  and  the  need  for 
conservation. 

A WILD  School  Site  workshop  for  teachers  was  offered  in  ct)opera- 
tion  with  Beltsville  State  Park.  Participants  at  this  2-day  workshop 
learned  how  to  attract  wildlife  to  their  schools,  visited  demonstration 
sites  and  experienced  activities  they  could  use  with  their  students. 

Once  again,  a successful  WILD  About  Elk  workshop  was  held  at 
Sizerville  State  Park.  With  a matching  grant  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundatit)n,  we  will  he  developing  elk  kits  for  use  by  school  and 
youth  groups. 

The  WILD  ACTION  program  awarded  grants  to  1 7 schtxils  for 
projects  ranging  from  butterfly  gardens  to  wetland  construction. 
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Project  WILD 
basic  workshops 
were  held  with 
over  1,500 
participants. 
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Funding  from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Fund,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  helped  make  this  program  possible. 
This  program,  complemented  hy  the  WILD  HABITATS  program, 
continues  to  encourage  and  support  schools  and  youth  organizations  to 
improve  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Project  WILD  has  initiated  two  new  projects  this  year:  Urban 
Environmental  Education  Project  and  Pennsylvania  Songbird  Curricu- 
lum.  For  the  first,  a grant  was  received  from  Project  WILD  to  work  with 
urban  schools,  and  a group  of  teachers  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
established  to  discuss  how  agencies  can  better  support  environmental 
education  in  urban  schools.  For  the  second,  in  partnership  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Audubon  Council,  the  Commission  received  a grant  from 
the  WILD  Resource  Conservation  Fund  to  develop  a songbird  curricu- 
lum. The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  and  Partners  in  Flight  were  invited  to 
help  develop  this  curriculum,  which  should  he  available  in  the  spring. 

The  Game  Commission  is  now  more  involved  in  educating 
Pennsylvania’s  citizens  about  wildlife  and  wildlife  conservation  then  at 
anytime  in  the  agency’s  history.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
critical  role  being  filled  by  the  agency’s  wildlife  education  supervisors/ 
specialists,  and  the  educational  efforts  of  our  wildlife  conservation 
officers. 

Game  News 

The  Game  Commission’s  100th  anniversary  received  plenty  of 
attention  in  Game  News.  Jack  Weaver’s  “Profiles  in  Conservation”  and 
excerpts  from  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  100  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation,  by  joe  Kosack,  provided  readers  with  a better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  what  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has 
done  and  become  in  its  first  100  years. 

Gerald  Putt’s  painting  of  a pair  of  mourning  doves  gracing  the 
September  ’95  cover  won  an  award  from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  We  began  running  Boh  Sopchick’s  “Penn’s  Woods 
Sketchbook”  in  that  same  issue,  and  since  then  this  informative  and 
entertaining  blend  of  Bob’s  illustrating  and  writing  talents  has  become 
one  of  our  most  popular  regular  features.  In  January,  WCO  Mike 
Doherty  began  writing  of  his  experiences  as  a WCO  in  Chester  County. 

The  deer  hunters’  survey,  deer  management  units,  Teaming  With 
Wildlife,  winter  feeding  of  turkeys  and  the  new  migratory  bird  license 
are  just  a few  of  the  Game  Commission  related  features  published  in 
1995-96.  The  February  ’96  issue  featured  the  results  of  the  agency’s 
12th  big  game  scoring  program.  In  that  issue  the  listings  of  243  new 
deer  and  hear  trophies  were  published,  along  with  the  exciting  accounts 
in  which  the  largest  of  these  most  recent  entries  were  taken. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Gregory  J.  Grabowicz,  Director 


THE  PRIMARY  MISSION  of  this  bureau  is  to  acquire  and  manage 
land  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  wildlife,  and  to  safeguard 
opportunities  for  commonwealth  citizens  to  participate  in  and  continue 
Pennsylvania’s  long  tradition  of  public  hunting. 
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With  approximately  1,380,000  acres  in  Game  Commission  owner- 
ship,  represented  by  294  separate  tracts  ot  game  lands,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4-5  million  acres  under  agreement  with  private  landowners  in 
cooperative  public  access  programs,  we  administer  a larger  land  base 
than  any  other  state  wildlife  agency.  Even  under  the  best  working 
conditions  it  is  a daunting  task. 

The  fkscal  year  just  concluded,  brought  the  extra  challenge  ot 
dealing  with  extensive  flood  damages  to  game  lands  roads,  bridges  and 
access  areas,  which  diverted  staff  time  and  energy  away  from  scheduled 
habitat  improvement  and  maintenance  objectives. 

The  1996  floods  brought  widespread  damage  to  many  PennsyK-ania 
communities,  and  in  some  cases,  tragic  loss  of  life.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion places  its  staff,  equipment,  and  resources  at  the  disposal  ot  the 
Governor’s  Office  and  Pennsylvania’s  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
in  times  of  natural  disasters  when  public  health  and  safety  are  being 
threatened.  When  these  regional  flood  emergencies  were  o\-er  and  we 
had  a chance  to  look  around.  Game  Commission  facilities  were 
estimated  to  have  suffered  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  in  damages, 
including  losses  to  pheasant  rearing  facilities  and  holding  pens  at  two 
game  farms.  In  many  instances,  repairs  have  already  been  completed  or 
are  underway.  In  those  counties  officially  declared  disaster  areas,  the 
Commission  is  eligible  for  financial  assistance  for  repairs  to  certain 
facilities.  At  this  writing,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
has  approved  $405,000  of  our  submitted  claims.  Repairs  not  approved 
will  have  to  he  financed  from  the  Game  Ftind,  at  a time  when  we  are 
facing  severe  budget  cuts,  or  postponed  indefinitely.  In  addition  to 
these  repair  costs,  15,419  employee-hours  were  diverted  from  habitat 
improvement  and  maintenance  projects  to  flood  recovery  activities. 
This  represents  $329,803  in  pay,  benefits  and  equipment  costs  paid 
from  the  Game  Fund  and  originally  scheduled  for  habitat  and  mainte- 
nance work. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  the  bureau  accomplished  the  following  in 
fiscal  year  1995-96. 

Federal/State  Coordination  Division 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  is  a federal  program 
through  which  monies  generated  largely  from  federal  government 
royalties  on  offshore  oil  and  gas  production  are  distributed  to  state 
agencies  for  acquisition,  planning  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  projects.  During  the  year,  the  Commission  received 
$168,878  from  this  program  to  acquire  561  acres,  which  have  been 
added  to  SGL  107  in  Mifflin  County. 

Multiple  uses  of  state  game  lands,  including  the  development  of 
hiking  trails,  are  fully  encouraged  when  they  are  compatible  with 
wildlife  and  our  management  programs.  Through  this  division,  the  Mid 
State  Trail  Association  and  the  Commission  agreed  to  extend  the  Mid 
State  Trail  on  SGLs  1 18  and  73  in  Blair  and  Bedford  counties.  The 
Commission  also  arranged  with  the  Keystone  Trails  Association  to 
relocate  a portion  of  the  Link  Trail  across  SGL  112  in  Huntingdon 
County. 

Engineering  and  Contract  Management  Division 

Eight  building  contracts  were  awarded  this  year  totaling  $98,000. 

In  order  to  comply  with  recent  changes  in  federal  regtilations,  the 
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We  now  have 
294  separate 
game  land  tracts 
in  65  counties. 


Commission  must  replace  all  underground  fuel  storage  tanks  hy 
December,  1998.  Approximately  150  tanks  located  at  field  headquarters 
sites,  regional  offices  and  other  locations  are  being  phased  out.  Four 
multi'Site  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  removal  of  57  tanks,  at  a total 
cost  of  $114,000.  Eleven  contracts  were  awarded  for  installation  of  31 
state  approved  above  ground  fuel  tanks,  for  $620,000.  In  all,  70  sites 
were  evaluated  to  determine  the  status  and  compliance  level  ot  the 
agency’s  underground  fuel  tanks. 

Finally,  an  engineering  survey  and  site  plan  was  prepared  for  an 
emergency  bridge  replacement  on  Phoenix  Run  in  SGL  64,  in  Potter 
County.  The  original  bridge  was  lost  due  to  flooding. 

Forestry  Division 

To  maintain  optimum  habitat  diversity  on  our  forested  game  lands, 
8,064  acres  were  scheduled  tor  commercial  timber  cutting  operations. 
To  enhance  regeneration,  another  660  acres  were  treated  with  herbi- 
cide to  remove  ferns,  striped  maple,  spicebush,  and  low  quality  beech 
brush  hampering  the  establishment  of  more  beneficial  species.  Our 
three  Upland  Vegetation  Management  machines  were  used  to  treat  902 
acres  by  cutting  and  shearing  advanced  growth  of  woody  vegetation  so 
It  could  revert  to  an  earlier  successional  low  ground  cover  stage. 

Commercial  timber  sales  on  7,108  acres  produced  revenues  of 
$10,913,876  a decrease  of  $1,296,637  from  the  previous  year’s  receipts. 
The  average  return  was  $1^35  per  acre,  an  increase  of  $186.  These 
activities  yielded  more  than  21.6  million  hoard  feet  of  logs  and  101,460 
tons  of  pulp  wood. 

A road  network  sufficient  to  carry  the  heavy  equipment  and  comply 
with  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  other  environmental  protection 
regulations  was  designed  and  supervised  by  our  forestry  staff.  Logging 
contractors  completed  88  timber  sale  contracts  during  the  year, 
improved  60.2  miles  of  haul  roads,  constructed  14-1  miles  of  new  roads 
(which  became  wildlife  food  strips  after  seeding)  and  placed  251 
culverts. 

Real  Estate 

The  Game  Commission  purchased  5,785  acres  of  land  in  22  counties 
during  the  1995-1996  fiscal  year,  bringing  our  total  holdings  to 
1,382,241  acres.  We  now  have  294  separate  game  land  tracts  in  65 
counties. 

Our  five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  surveys  of  all  land 
acquired  by  the  Commission.  They  also  survey  disputed  boundary  lines 
and  provide  topographical  surveys. 

Federal  Aid  (Pittman-Robertson  Funds) 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (known  as  Pittman- 
Robertson  or  P-R)  funds  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  wildlife 
habitat.  Funds  are  derived  from  federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms, 
ammunition  and  archery  equipment.  These  funds  are  apportioned  to 
states  based  upon  a ratio  combining  land  area,  license  sales  and  total 
pt)pulation. 

Upon  federal  appriwal  of  selected  projects,  the  Commission  expends 
Game  Fund  dollars  and  then  requests  reimbursement  for  75  percent  of 
expenditures  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service,  which  administers 
the  program.  The  Game  Commission’s  reimbursement  during  the  1995- 
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96  year  totaled  $7,554,178.  This  funding  sustained  our  approved 
habitat  management  projects  and  continued  maintenance  activities  on 
state  game  lands  and  cooperative  public  access  program  lands. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Local  government  bodies  received  $1.20  per  acre  indieu-of  taxes,  as 
required  by  Act  of  May  17,  1929.  During  the  fiscal  year  $1,656,596  was 
divided  into  three  equal  payments  to  the  counties,  school  districts  and 
townships  where  game  lands  are  located. 

Public  Access  Program 

The  Game  Commission’s  public  access  programs  continue  to 
provide  public  hunting  opportunities  on  private  lands.  The  Coopera- 
tive  Farm-Game  Program,  the  oldest  of  our  three  programs,  began  in 
1936  and  is  comprised  of  186  Farm-Game  projects  located  in  59 
counties.  Through  it,  21,781  landowners  have  opened  more  than  2.5 
million  acres  to  hunting.  Our  Safety  Zone  Program,  with  8,710 
landowners  enrolled,  opened  another  1.39  million  acres  to  hunting. 

The  Forest  Game  Program  has  53  cooperators  with  622,262  acres 
enrolled.  In  all,  30,544  private  landowners  are  providing  public 
hunting  on  more  than  4-5  million  acres.  These  programs  do  not  give 
hunters  unlimited  access  to  these  private  lands.  It  is  still  each  hunter’s 
responsibility  to  contact  the  landowner  and  ask  tor  permission  prior  to 
hunting  on  these  lands.  Acres  enrolled  in  the  Farm-Game  and  Safety- 
Zone  programs  by  regions  include:  southwest,  925,207  acres  (23.6%); 
northwest,  823,870  acres  (21%);  and  the  southcentral,  810,818  acres 
(20.7%).  All  regions  place  a high  emphasis  on  increasing  public 
hunting  access  opportunities  and  are  continually  attempting  to  expand 
these  valuable  programs. 

Streambank  Fencing 

Despite  adverse  weather  and  financial  concerns,  our  streambank 
fencing  program  continued  to  expand.  Many  of  our  streambank 
cooperators  experienced  major  damage  to  their  fences  last  January, 
when  a rapid  snow  melt  and  the  following  heavy  rains  created  severe 
flooding  with  ice  jams.  It  is  the  landowners’  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  fence  once  installed.  While  under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  the  Game 
Commission  has  provided  materials  to  some  cooperators  to  rebuild  their 
fences.  Our  efforts  to  assist  the  landowners  will  continue  as  funds  are 
available.  Our  main  funding  for  this  program  comes  through  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  This  funding  source  was  cut 
in  half  this  fiscal  year,  but  we  nonetheless  managed  to  provide  fencing 
for  an  additional  63,000  feet  of  streams,  bringing  our  total  length  of 
streams  protected  to  approximately  156  miles. 

Game  Land  Planning  and  Development  Division 

Managing  and  maintaining  294  state  game  lands  totaling  1,380,000 
acres  is  the  responsibility  of  our  six  land  management  supervisors,  29 
land  management  officers  and  2 1 5 Food  and  Cover  Ct>rps  workers.  The 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  planted  160  acres  of  corn,  1,846  acres  t)f  grain 
and  L595  acres  of  grasses/legumes.  All  of  w'hich  was  left  standing  for 
wildlife.  In  addition  4,517  acres  of  grain  and  grasses/legumes  were  limed 
and  fertilized  to  improve  production. 

To  encourage  wildlife  to  nest  on  state  game  lands,  662  waterfowl 
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nesting  structures  and  971  nesting  boxes  were  constructed  and  erected. 
Also,  through  the  Partners  tor  Wildlife  Program,  16  wetland/marsh 
projects  totaling  40  acres  were  constructed. 

To  keep  agricultural  lands  in  production  we  have  agreements  with 
240  sharecroppers  who  farm  14,738  acres  of  game  lands.  Products 
received  from  sharecroppers  include  1 1,502  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and 
6,525  bushels  of  ear  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  is  used  by  the  game  farms 
for  pheasant  feed.  In  addition,  85  acres  of  grain  were  left  standing  for 
wildlife.  Sharecroppers  also  planted  1 ,528  acres  of  grass/legume  mixture 
and  maintained  an  additional  3,859  acres  of  grass/legumes. 

Howard  Nursery 

Howard  Nursery  provided  2,954,872  evergreen  seedlings  for  game 
lands  and  other  properties  open  to  ptihlic  hunting,  and  another 
1,693,399  tree  and  shruh  seedlings  to  increase  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  The  wood  shop  at  the  nursery  continues  to  provide  the 
wooden  signs,  nesting  devices  and  other  wood  products  the  agency  uses. 
In  1995-96  3,023  bluebird  boxes  and  6,483  bluebird  kits  were  shipped 
from  the  nursery.  Also  915  wood  duck  boxes,  153  kestrel  boxes  and  9 
bat  boxes  were  shipped. 

Environmental  Planning  and  Habitat  Protection 

The  Mineral  section  received  $94,920  for  oil/gas  rental  from  12 
game  lands,  $345,983  for  oil/gas  royalty  from  14  game  lands,  $515,049 
for  coal  royalty  from  3 game  lands,  and  $1 19,479  for  miscellaneous 
categories.  In  addition,  the  Commission  approved  two  oil/gas  leasing 
agreements  encompassing  3,529  acres. 

The  division  also  continues  to  he  involved  in  several  watershed 
abatement  projects  with  the  development  of  several  passive  treatment 
systems  to  enhance  water  quality  on  previously  mined  and  abandoned 
areas.  These  projects  comprise  five  game  lands  within  three  regions. 

The  En\'ironmental  Review  section  works  with  the  Pennsylvania 
I9epartment  of  Environmental  Protection,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  other  local,  state,  and  federal  government  agencies 
and  consulting  firms  in  reviewing  1,228  inquiries  and  permit  applica- 
tions, to  evaluate  the  impacts  to  wildlife  and  their  associated  habitats, 
and  make  recommendations  for  minimizing  or  mitigating  for  those 
unavoidable  impacts. 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Robert  L.  Strailey,  Director 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  is  playing  an  expanding  role  in  field 
operations.  It  is  being  applied  in  many  diverse  areas  inckiding  forest 
management,  land  management,  surveying,  microwave  radio  tower 
locations  and  hunting  license  sales.  As  field  personnel  are  being 
eqtiipped  with  computers,  we  are  also  providing  them  remote  access  to 
our  network  for  information  exchange. 

For  some  time  our  foresters,  when  setting  up  timber  sales,  have  been 
utilizing  comptiter  technology  for  calculating  hoard  feet.  Land  managers 
were  recently  isstierl  computers  in  support  of  WHAMS  (Wildlife 
Habitat  Assessment  Management).  In  this  instance,  complex  calcula- 
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tions  tor  habitat  assessment  that  used  to  take  days  to  do  by  hand  are 
performed  by  computers  in  a few  hours.  Surveyors  use  computer 
technology  to  traverse  game  lands  and  assess  potential  game  lands. 
Computers  assist  our  radio  engineer  in  identifying  and  selecting  radio 
tower  sites.  Sophisticated  computer  software  analyzes  coverage  capabili- 
ties for  varying  heights  of  towers  in  specific  geographic  locations. 
Recently,  a hunting  license  sales  system  was  developed  and  distributed 
to  each  regional  office  and  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  This  system 
processes  walk-in  license  sales. 

Remote  network  access  — sometimes  referred  to  as  dial-in  — enables 
field  personnel  with  a computer  and  modem  to  access  the  PGC  network 
using  phone  lines.  Services  provided  on  the  network  include  electronic 
mail,  file  transfer  and  access  to  PGC  computer  applications.  Access  to  the 
Internet  will  he  provided  this  year.  Remote  access  capability  was  added  to 
our  network  to  accommodate  the  growing  communications  requirements 
of  our  field  force. 

Network  file  servers  have  been  installed  in  each  of  our  regional 
offices.  They  enable  the  shared  use  of  software,  printers  and  computer 
application  systems  within  each  region.  The  servers  will  also  provide 
the  back-up  of  information  on  the  individual  networked  computers 
within  the  region. 

The  expanded  use  of  computing  in  the  field  is  presenting  many 
challenges.  The  logistics  of  distributing  hardware  and  software  is 
complex.  Training  personnel  located  throughout  the  commonwealth 
requires  detailed  scheduling  and  lots  of  travel.  Supporting  hardware, 
software  and  applications  in  the  field  is,  at  best,  difficult.  Considerable 
time  and  effort  are  spent  over  the  phone,  traveling  and  on  site  locations 
performing  all  of  these  tasks. 

As  agency  personnel  continue  to  find  innovative  uses  for  computer 
technology,  we  at  BMIS  must  adapt  to  these  new  challenges  and  find 
new  methods  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  computing 
technology  we  must  support. 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Calvin  W.  DuBrock,  Director 


THIS  BUREAU  recommends  actions  that  will  conserve  and  maintain 
wildlife  at  levels  compatible  with  available  habitat  and  meet  the  needs 
of  both  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive  wildlife  users.  We  do  this  by- 
conducting  research,  monitoring  populations,  developing  population 
objectives  and  harvest  recommendations,  restoring  extirpated  and 
endangered  wildlife,  and  by  assisting  with  habitat  management 
planning.  The  bureau  also  raises  pheasants  for  hunting  recreation. 

This  year  we  worked  with  other  agency  bureaus  on  the  new  Migra- 
tory Game  Bird  Harvest  Information  Permit,  a statewide  biodiversity 
conservation  strategy,  and  the  Teaming  With  Wildlife  Initiative. 
Biologists  also  developed  slide  programs  on  major  wildlife  management 
issues  for  use  by  information  and  education  specialists  throughout  the 
state.  An  abstract  booklet  covering  research  project  highlights  and 
copies  of  annual  research  reports,  may  he  obtained  from  the  bureau  in 
Harrisburg. 
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Where  Turkeys  are  Hunted 


Research  Division 

Statistical  and  Survey  Support 

We  annually  conduct  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys  to 
estimate  the  harvests  ot  turkey,  small  game  and  turhearers.  The  Game 
Take  and  Furtaker  surveys  are  mailed  to  a random  sample  ot  more  than 
24,000  license  huyers.  The  results  ot  the  1995  surveys  appeared  in  the 
November  ’96  Game  Neivs. 

We  coordinate  Pennsylvania’s  involvement  in  the  tederal  Mourning 
Drive  Call-Count  Stirvey,  Woodcock  Singing-Ground  Survey,  and  the 
National  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Wildlite-Associated  Recreation  surveys, 
and  provide  assistance  with  research  study  designs,  database  manage- 
ment, data  analysis  and  presentation  ot  research  results. 

Woodcock  Singing  Ground  Surveys,  conducted  in  April  and  May, 
recorded  one  ot  the  lowest  indices  of  singing  males  in  the  past  30  years. 
Woodcock  here  have  declined  about  tive  percent  per  year  since  1968. 
Results  ot  the  1996  Mourning  Dove  Call-Count  Survey  indicated  a 

stable  population  over  the  same  period. 

A survey  of  more  than  2,000  turkey 
hunters  was  completed  in  early  1996. 
Highlights  include:  67  percent  support  the 
requirement  of  wearing  100  sc]tiare  inches 
ot  tltiorescent  orange  when  moving;  69 
percent  do  not  support  increased  hag  limits; 
and  77  percent  believe  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  doing  a good  to  excellent  job 
managing  turkeys. 

Forest  Wildlife 

Prior  to  the  1995  hear  season,  439  hears 
had  been  captured  and  ear-tagged.  During 
the  season,  90,190  hunters  took  2,190 
hears.  Ot  ear-tagged  hears,  23.5  percent 
were  taken.  Based  on  that  rate,  the 
preseason  hear  population  w;ts  estimated  to  have  been  9,300. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  ’95,  26  collared  cow  elk  were 
monitored  tor  reprodtiction.  They  produced  14  calves,  tor  a calt:cow 
ratio  of  54:100,  the  lowest  reproductive  rate  recorded  to  date.  Eight 
newborn  calves  were  equipped  with  mortality  sensor  collars,  so  survival 
rates  could  he  monitored.  One  call  slipped  its  collar  and  later  died  ot 
winter  stress  and  malnutrition.  The  remaining  calves  survived  the 
winter.  An  aerial  count  ot  the  herd  planned  tor  January  22-26,  1996, 
had  to  he  canceled  because  iit  inadequate  snow  cover. 

Each  summer,  to  assess  turkey  poptilations,  WCOs  record  the  turkeys 
they  see  and  the  mileage  they  drive  in  turkey  habitat.  This  data  is  used 
to  calculate  summer  turkey  indexes  for  each  turkey  management  area. 
Except  tor  areas  7R  and  8,  all  the  1995  index  values  were  higher  than 
their  respective  1990  baseline  values. 

In  the  tall  of ’95  hunters  took  49,748  turkeys,  a record  harvest,  27 
percent  higher  than  1994’s,  the  previous  record.  About  60  percent  ot 
the  increase  occurred  in  management  areas  1 and  9B,  which  had  just 
been  opened  to  tall  hunting.  The  1996  spring  gobbler  harvest  dropped 
about  three  percent  trom  the  previous  spring. 

Since  1965  we’ve  monitored  grouse  populations  by  using  tlushing 
counts  provided  by  cimperating  grouse  hunters.  On  average,  cooperators 
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hunted  26  hours,  flushed  45  birds  and  bagged  3.2.  Although  the  time 
spent  hunting  grouse  was  lower  than  in  the  previous  season,  because  of 
tough  hunting  conditions,  the  average  flushing  rate,  1.74  grouse  per 
hour,  was  a record  high. 

WCOs  found  0.25  dead  deer  per  mile  of  survey  route  they  walked  in 
1996,  up  slightly  from  the  0.15  found  in  1995.  A mid-January  thaw 
melted  much  of  the  deep  snow  cover,  which  helped  to  keep  deer  and 
turkey  losses  to  a minimum. 

Using  deer  age  data,  reproductive  rates,  and  hunter  harvest  reports, 
biologists  estimated  that  about  30  deer/mi’  of  forest  remained  after  the 
1995-96  seasons.  About  70  percent  were  females.  Normal  reproduction 
adds  105  to  110  fawns  for  every  100  females  that  survive  to  fawning. 
After  accounting  for  increases  in  reproduction  and  losses  from 
nonhunting  causes,  such  as  vehicle  collisions,  the  1996  fall  population 
was  projected  to  number  about  45  deer/mhof  forest. 

There  was  continued  interest  in  changing  our  deer  management  unit 
system.  After  considering  input  from  nine  public  meetings,  the  1995 
Deer  Hunter  Survey,  and  a deer  management  unit  workshop,  the 
bureau  developed,  and  the  Commission  approved,  an  18-unit  manage- 
ment system  for  evaluation.  The  zones  are  based  on  habitat,  land 
ownership,  human  population  density  and  deer  population  characteris- 
tics, and  are  hounded  by  easily  recognized  highways  and  rivers.  Before 
the  new  unit  system  can  he  fully  evaluated  and  become  operational  we 
must  collect  data  on  deer  populations  and  hunter  success  rates  for  each 
unit,  and  establish  carrying  capacities.  This  will  take  up  to  five  years. 
Second,  a new  task  force  approach  to  setting  goals  is  to  be  explored, 
where  farmers,  landowners,  hunters  and  others  affected  by  deer 
management  will  help  establish  deer  population  goals.  And  third, 
because  new  management  units  will  consist  of  several  counties  and/or 
parts  of  counties,  we  will  need  to  work  closely  with  county  treasurers  to 
develop  a system  for  antlerless  license  issuance. 

Migratory  Game  Birds 

This  section  is  responsible  for  ducks  and  geese,  woodcock  and  doves, 
and  other  migratory  game  birds.  Much  of  this  work  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  and  other  states  and  provinces  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

Through  this  section  we  recommend  waterfowl  seasons  and  hag 
limits  within  federal  guidelines.  In  1995,  hunters  enjoyed  a 50-day  duck 
season  — the  longest  since  the  early  1980s  — because  of  excellent 
habitat  conditions  and  breeding  populations  of  many  species  at  or  near 
record  high  levels. 

Since  1989  annual  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  monitor 
breeding  waterfowl  populations  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway.  In  the  spring  of  ’96,  343  km^  plots  were  surveyed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  estimated  statewide  breeding  wood  duck  population  was 
42,381  pairs,  which  has  remained  stable  since  the  inception  of  the 
survey.  Mallard  (109,410  pairs)  and  Canada  goose  (81,311  pairs) 
populations  continued  to  increase. 

During  the  1995  preseason  handing  period,  4,543  ducks  were 
banded  in  Pennsylvania,  including  3,365  mallards,  1,033  wood  ducks 
and  89  black  ducks. 

We  continue  to  participate  in  Atlantic  Flyway  Canada  goose 
management  and  research.  One  study  seeks  to  examine  the  changing 
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population  dynamics  of  resident  and  migrant  Canada  geese.  During 
1991-95,  Canada  geese  were  neckbanded  with  unique  code  sequences 
to  mark  individual  geese  in  Pennsylvania  (5,122  geese)  and  other 
Atlantic  Flyway  states  and  provinces  (41,027  geese).  In  1995,  more 
than  8,360  observations  of  neckbanded  geese  were  made  in  Pennsylva- 
nia alone. 

Another  study  being  coordinated  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  in  cooperation  with  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Flyway  states, 
involves  nest  success,  nesting  effort  and  survival  rates  of  juvenile 
Canada  geese  of  the  Southern  James  Bay  Population.  This  population 
has  been  declining  and  has  shown  poor  survival  of  young.  We  again 
helped  monitor  goose  nests  and  banded  goslings  on  Akimiski  Island  in 
James  Bay,  Northwest  Territories. 

In  1995  the  regular  Canada  goose  season  was  suspended  throughout 
most  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  due  to  the  dramatic 
decline  in  Atlantic  Population  Canada  geese.  Biologists  prepared 
proposals  to  expand  both  the  September  and  late  season  resident  goose 
hunts.  Based  upon  band  recovery  data  and  neckband  observations,  we 
convinced  theCJ.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  that  these  seasons  would 
not  affect  the  migratory  geese  that  nest  in  northern  Canada.  More  than 
25,000  hunters  harvested  over  25,000  geese  during  the  September 
season;  in  the  late  season,  1,900  hunters  took  around  1,200  geese. 

Through  the  Wood  Duck  Initiative,  we’re  cooperating  with  other 
Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Flyway  states  and  the  USFWS  to  develop 
survey  techniques  that  will  allow  more  accurate  monitoring  of  wood 
duck  populations.  In  1995  and  1996  more  than  200  wood  duck  nest 
boxes  were  checked  several  times  to  obtain  information  on  clutch  size 
and  nest  success.  This  information,  along  with  hen  call  surveys  and 
handing,  will  be  used  to  evaluate  these  techniques  for  monitoring 
breeding  wood  duck  populations.  We  hope  to  also  use  this  information 
as  a guide  on  where  to  place  wood  duck  boxes.  The  Game  Commission 
maintains  more  than  5,000  boxes  on  game  lands  and  farm-game 
cQoperator  lands. 

Research  on  the  relationship  between  various  water  level  drawdown 
schedules  and  vegetation  continued  this  year.  Water  level  manipula- 
tion is  an  important  tool  for  providing  high  quality  wetland  habitat  for 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife.  Results  will  provide  managers  with 
information  on  the  proper  timing  of  drawdowns  and  reflood  depth,  all 
to  maximize  vegetation  establishment  in  impoundments. 

Furbearers  and  Farmland  Wildlife 

During  the  second,  and  final,  year  of  the  fisher  reintroduction 
project,  37  fishers  were  released  in  Lycoming  County,  near  Slate  Run, 
and  47  were  released  on  SGL  57  in  Wyoming  and  Sullivan  counties. 
Numerous  sightings  and  radio-tracking  results  suggest  these  furbearers 
are  surviving. 

In  cooperation  with  area  trappers,  10  bobcats  were  tagged  during  the 
tall  of  1995.  Including  previously  marked  bobcats,  we  currently  have 
eight  in  Lycoming  Gounty,  two  in  Tioga,  four  in  Bradford  and  three  in 
Sullivan.  Before  any  experimental  season  can  he  proposed,  we  need  to 
tag  and  study  more  animals.  In  that  regard,  WCOs,  deputies  and 
selected  trappers  were  asked  to  trap  and  tag  bobcats  throughout  the  fall 
of  1996. 

During  1995-96,  962  beaver  trappers  submitted  6,454  beavers  for 
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tagging.  Harvest  goals  are  set  each  year,  based  on  fall  and  early  winter 
beaver  population  surveys.  This  year,  the  population  was  estimated  to 
he  25,925  beavers,  with  a harvest  goal  of  6,518. 

The  final  pheasant  releases  on  our  six  pheasant  restoration  areas 
were  made  in  the  fall  of ’95.  Birds  were  stocked  at  a maledemale  ratio  of 
1:2,  and  at  a density  of  45  hirds/mik  We  will  monitor  these  populations 
for  the  next  few  years,  using  flushing  surveys  and  spring  crowing  counts. 

Pheasant  reproduction  and  hybridization  are  occurring  in  Juniata 
County.  Of  73  live-trapped  pheasants,  83  percent  were  Sichuans,  7 
percent  were  ringnecks  and  10  percent  were  Sichuan/ringneck  hybrids. 
The  sex  ratio  of  trapped  pheasants  was  nearly  equal  ( 1 male:  1 . 1 
females). 

Crowing  frequencies  of  three  Sichuan/ringneck  hybrid  males  in 
Juniata  County  averaged  20  crows  per  hour.  In  comparison,  pure 
Sichuan  males  averaged  seven  calls  per  hour;  ringnecks,  22.  The 
crowing  behavior  of  hybrids  appears  to  be  more  characteristic  of 
ringnecks  than  Sichuans. 

During  flushing  surveys  conducted  on  all  six  study  areas  and  the 
Mercer  County  hybrid  site  in  March,  agency  personnel,  assisted  by  162 
volunteers  with  130  dogs,  flushed  444  pheasants.  Flushing  surveys  are 
conducted  annually  to  estimate  pre-nesting  season  sex  ratios.  Because 
inclement  weather  hampered  survey  efforts  in  many  study  areas, 
numbers  of  pheasants  flushed  this  year  were  much  lower  than  last  year’s 
982  birds.  The  highest  number  (164)  was  observed  in  the  Juniata 
County  study  area. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mercer  County  study  area,  which  had  an 
even  sex  ratio,  all  other  sex  ratios  favored  males.  This  suggests  that 
female  mortality  was  high.  From  our  telemetry  studies,  we  found  that 
females  have  a higher  mortality  rate  than  males,  especially  during 
severe  winters.  The  small  pockets  of  winter  cover  on  the  study  areas 
were  reduced  even  more  when  significant  snowfall  and  lasting  snow  . 
occurred  last  winter. 

Considering  that  two  of  the  most  severe  winters  since  1952  have 
occurred  in  1994  and  1996,  it’s  no  surprise  that  pheasant  densities  have 
decreased  in  five  of  the  six  restoration  study  areas.  From  1995  to  1996, 
Sichuans  in  Juniata  and  Northumberland  counties  decreased  from, 
respectively,  16  and  6 birds/mi^  to  6 and  2.  Likewise,  ringnecks  in 
Centre  and  Dauphin  counties  decreased  from  1 2 and  9 birds/mi^  to  2 
and  4.  Erie  and  Crawford  counties  did  not  experience  as  severe  a 
winter,  and  as  a result,  Sichuans  decreased  slightly  in  Crawford  County, 
from  16  to  9 birds/mik  Erie  County  ringnecks  showed  some  increase, 
hut  remained  at  low  levels  (one  bird/miT. 

Wildlife  Diversity 

A recent  survey  indicates  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsylvanians  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  state’s  wildlife,  and  a majority 
support  “Teaming  With  Wildlife,”  a funding  initiative  that  would  place 
a small  user  fee  on  outdoor  recreational  equipment  to  fund  wildlife 
conservation,  education  and  recreation  programs.  Congressional 
subcommittee  hearings  were  held  on  this  initiative  in  June  1996,  and 
will  likely  result  in  formal  introduction  of  proposed  legislation  in  1997. 

Teaming  With  Wildlife  will  enable  us  to  bolster  wildlife  conserva- 
tion efforts  by  up  to  $13.5  million  annually,  for  habitat  acquisition,  law 
enforcement,  research  and  management,  as  well  as  the  enhancement  of 
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outdoor  recreation  and  education  — all  of  which  will  benefit  all 
wildlife  and  everybody  who  loves  the  outdoors. 

The  Summer  Bat  Concentration  Survey  was  initiated  in  1988  to 
assess  the  welfare  ot  little  brown  and  hig  brown  hat  maternity  colonies. 
These  colonies  are  often  in  hams,  old  country  churches  and  sometimes 
occupied  houses.  While  past  emphasis  has  been  on  protecting  overwin- 
tering  habitats,  summer  maternity  sites  were  neglected.  Many  sites,  such 
as  the  Canoe  Creek  Church,  were  in  jeopardy  of  being  destroyed  or 
disturbed  because  of  renovations.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Summer 
Bat  Concentration  Survey,  several  important  sites  have  been  protected. 

The  Canoe  Creek  Church  is  now  the  property  of  Canoe  Creek  State 
Park,  and  the  hat  colony  there  continues  to  increase.  A large  “Bat 
Condo”  has  been  built  near  the  church  to  serve  as  a refuge  for  the 
colony  should  the  church  be  damaged  or  destroyed.  This  large  “Bat 
Condo”  housed  600  to  900  bats  this  past  summer. 

In  another  project,  a bat  box  was  built  and  erected  at  the  Milford 
Boro  Hall,  where  more  than  1,500  little  brown  bats  lived.  While  some 
did  take  up  residence  in  the  box,  most  still  inhabit  the  attic  of  the 
building.  It’s  hoped  that  the  original  site  can  be  sealed  during  the 
winter,  and  that  the  colony  will  then  accept  the  bat  box  next  year.  The 
Pocono  Environmental  Education  Center  is  to  he  commended  for  this 
project. 

To  increase  participation  in  the  Summer  Bat  Concentration  Survey, 
regional  coordinators  were  set  up  in  each  of  the  six  PGC  regions.  The 
coordinators  will  enable  us  to  monitor  more  of  these  important 
maternity  sites.  Whenever  a site  is  proposed  for  renovation  or  demoli- 
tion,  these  volunteer  coordinators  can  notify  the  appropriate  people,  so 
steps  can  he  taken  to  protect  the  site  or  provide  alternative  roosting 
sites  such  as  a bat  box  or  hat  condo.  A nonbinding  agreement  is  being 
drawn  up  to  help  in  developing  working  relationships  with  the  owners 
ot  properties  that  house  large  hat  concentrations.  We  hope  landowners 
will  advise  us  of  any  changes  to  their  structures,  to  give  us  time  to 
arrange  alternative  roost  sites. 

During  the  summer  of  1995,  volunteers  visited  20  sites,  17  of  which 
contained  100  or  more  hats.  Three  of  eight  new  sites  found  had  more 
than  100  hats,  bringing  the  total  of  registered  sites  to  37.  These  new 
sites  will  he  surveyed  annually  for  five  years,  then  every  other  year.  The 
regional  coordinators  will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  biennial 
surveys  are  conducted. 

Continued  this  year  is  the  updating  of  the  Pennsylvania  Natural 
Diversity  Inventory  Database.  This  database  is  used  to  track  special 
concern  species  so  regional  planners  and  developers  can  get  the 
information  necessary  for  lowering  the  impact  of  increasing  develop- 
ment  on  fragile  ecosystems.  While  plants  and  birds  have  received  the 
majority  of  attention,  mammals  have  often  been  overlooked.  This  year 
a strong  effort  was  directed  at  updating  the  known  woodrat  sites  and  all 
winter  bat  sites.  Other  species  occurrences  entered  into  the  database 
included  a new  range  extension  for  the  pygmy  shrew,  a confirmed 
distributional  record  for  the  northern  water  shrew,  a previously 
recorded  site  for  the  West  Virginia  water  shrew,  and  a new  occurrence 
for  the  federally  endangered  Indiana  hat.  Several  sites  were  surveyed  as 
part  of  the  County  Natural  Area  Inventory  projects,  with  the  informa' 
tion  being  processed  by  The  Nature  Conservancy. 
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Endangered  birds  in  Pennsylvania  tall  into  two  categories:  those 
recovering  through  species-specific  restoration  efforts  and  those  that  are 
barely  persisting  or  declining.  Rebounding  species  are  generally  the 
highly  visible,  charismatic  ones  such  as  the  bald  eagle,  osprey  and 
peregrine  falcon.  The  dramatic  growth  of  the  hald  eagle  population  is 
directly  the  result  of  massive  national  and  state  efforts.  Pennsylvania’s 
share  in  the  direct  restoration  cost  was  approximately  $500,000.  Eaglets 
released  into  the  state  during  the  1980s  make  up  many  of  the  20 
nesting  pairs  we  had  last  year.  In  1996,  two  private  groups  continued 
peregrine  falcon  reintroduction  projects.  The  osprey  population 
continues  to  grow  in  response  to  the  ongoing  reintroduction  effort  at 
Moraine  State  Park.  The  dramatic  recoveries  of  these  species  are  among 
conservation’s  greatest  success  stories. 

Most  of  the  remaining  1 1 state  endangered  and  threatened  birds  are 
not  well  known,  have  not  received  dedicated  restoration  programs,  and 
remain  as  precariously  small,  generally  declining  populations.  Black 
terns  nested  in  1996  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  but  only  two  pairs 
could  be  found  statewide.  A single  colony  of  155  nests  constitutes  the 
entire  state’s  breeding  population  of  great  egrets,  and  their  island 
colony  is  threatened  by  a proposed  dam.  We  know  of  three  instances, 
in  the  rapidly  developing  southcentral  counties,  where  shrikes  at- 
tempted to  nest. 

Too  many  species  are  simply  monitored,  at  best.  For  others,  such  as 
the  sedge  wren  or  upland  sandpiper,  no  regular  assessment  of  their 
annual  breeding  population  is  made.  Without  some  form  of  monitoring, 
the  status  and  future  prospects  for  these  obscure  species  are  unknown. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  management  is  a common  theme  for 
declining  or  recovering  populations.  The  hald  eagle  was  upgraded  to 
the  less  precarious,  threatened  status,  in  response  to  increasing  num- 
bers, but  the  need  for  management  or  conservation  programs  and 
policies  still  exists.  When  an  eagle  establishes  a new  nest  along  a lake 
shore,  say,  it  usually  leads  to  the  closure  of  the  vicinity  around  the  site 
for  much  of  the  fishing  and  boating  seasons.  Peregrine  falcons  are  again 
nesting  in  Pennsylvania,  but  maintenance  of  bridges  or  the  renting  of  a 
high-rise  office  become  management  conflicts. 

For  declining  species,  protection  becomes  necessary  simply  to  sustain 
their  populations.  Expensive  and  complicated  wetland  mitigation  was 
proposed  to  replace  least  bittern  habitat  lost  to  the  Philadelphia 
Airpott  runway  expansion.  Several  field  surveys  are  initiated  by  permit 
requests  each  year  to  assess  impacts  on  upland  sandpiper  nesting  sites. 
Suburban  sprawl  continues  to  replace  agricultural  habitat  used  by 
loggerhead  shrikes  in  Adams  County.  Maintaining  these  rare  species 
requires  vigilance  and  creativity. 

In  a recent  survey,  managing  endangered  species  was  the  top  ranked 
program  by  Pennsylvania  residents.  More  than  94  percent  of  hunters 
and  anglers  indicated  that  managing  endangered  species  is  an  important 
function  of  the  Game  Commission.  To  this  end,  a recovery/manage- 
ment plan  has  been  drafted  for  each  endangered  and  threatened  bird. 
Funding  and  personnel  constraints,  however,  will  allow  us  to  imple- 
ment hut  a few  of  these  plans.  Our  fundamental  goal  is  to  keep  species 
from  becoming  threatened  or  endangered  in  the  first  place.  Such 
prevention  is  economical  and  avoids  crises  situations.  In  this  regard, 
through  our  involvement  in  the  national  Partners  in  Flight  program. 
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about  half  of  the  state’s  breeding  birds  are  adequately  covered  on 
existing  surveys,  yet  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  simply  to 
monitor  bird  populations. 

Propagation  Division 

At  its  October  ’95  meeting,  to  cut  costs,  the  Commission  decided  to 
close  the  Eastern  Game  Farm.  From  1985  to  1995,  pheasant  hunters 
declined  66  percent,  from  536,049  to  182,224,  while  the  division’s 
budget  increased  about  10  percent. 

Our  goal  is  to  annually  produce  and  release  a minimum  of  200,000 
pheasants  every  fall.  Last  year,  to  provide  hunting  opportunities, 
213,895  pheasants  were  released  on  state  game  lands  and  properties 
enrolled  in  the  agency’s  public  access  programs. 

Hen  pheasants  are  released  in  September  to  provide  dog  training 
opportunities.  Fall  hunting  season  releases  include  a preseason  release 
and  two  in-season  releases  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  season.  A 
third  in-season  release  is  made  on  game  lands  where  hunting  ptessure 
remains  high.  Hens  are  released  in  December  for  late  season  hunting 
oppottunities  in  the  north  zone.  These  late  releases  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  young  hunters  oft  during  the  holidays. 

In  1995,  in  Blair,  Columbia,  Crawford  and  Lycoming  counties, 
surplus  Sichuan  pheasants  (3,790)  were  released  instead  of  ringnecks, 
to  give  hunters  an  opportunity  to  hunt  this  subspecies.  Also,  6,804 
ringnecks  and  6,756  Sichuans  were  released  on  the  six  pheasant 
restoration  areas.  During  May  and  June  1996,  after  eggs  for  the  fall 
allocations  had  been  obtained,  spring  breeders  were  released  on  game 
lands  and  public  access  lands. 

In  addition  to  out  releases,  3,877  ringnecks  were  raised  and  released 
by  16  sportsmen’s  organizations  participating  in  the  day-old  chick 
program.  Another  1,206  chicks  and  276  eggs  were  given  to  schools  and 
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projects.  Finally,  10,000  surplus 
day-old  hen  chicks  and  900  surplus 
eggs  were  sold  for  $4,360.  Overall, 
the  Commission’s  five  game  farms 
produced  259,891  pheasants  during 
the  yeat. 

The  January  1996  flood  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  Loyalsock 
and  Northcentral  Game  Farms.  At  Loyalsock,  1,233  breeders  were  lost. 
Fortunately  enough  birds  were  available  from  the  other  farms  to 
complete  the  8,000  bird  breeding  flock  necessary  to  meet  ’96  produc- 
tion quotas. 

Temporary  repairs  to  toadway  and  levy  systems,  and  excavation, 
tegrading  and  stabilization  of  stream  channels  and  streambanks  were 
completed  by  summer.  Tons  of  the  excavated  materials  were  used  to  fill 
eroded  areas  in  the  pheasant  pens.  Two  pheasant  pens  could  not  be 
used  for  the  1996  production  season.  Therefore,  14,000  birds  were 
hatched  and  brooded  to  six  weeks  of  age  at  the  Loyalsock  and 
Northcentral  Game  Farms,  then  transferred  for  grow-out  to  pens  at  the 
Eastern  Game  Farm.  Moving  these  young  birds  to  the  Eastern  Game 
Farm  did  not  affect  the  dismantling  and  closure  process.  The  farm  is 
scheduled  to  be  closed  by  June  30,  1997. 

The  cold  wet  weather  that  came  after  the  winter  of  1995-96  and 
persisted  into  July  continued  to  adversely  impact  our  pheasant  produc- 
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tion.  To  meet  production  quotas  we  had  to  maintain  breeders  much 
later  in  the  spring,  which  caused  egg  hatchahility  to  drop  to  78  percent, 
down  from  83  percent  the  year  before. 

To  introduce  new,  wild  genetic  stock  to  our  farms,  we  arranged  with 
Wisconsin’s  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  obtain  500  day-old 
first  generation  male  chicks  from  a captive  wild-trapped  population. 
These  birds  will  be  raised  at  the  Southwest  Game  Farm  and  held  for 
•breeding  stock  next  season.  There  will  be  enough  males  to  crossbreed  to 
our  existing  pen-reared  hens,  which  will  enhance  the  genetic  integrity 
in  our  existing  ringneck  flock. 

In  April  we  obtained  a second  breeding  population  of  Sichuan 
pheasants  — 40  males  and  160  females  — from  Michigan’s  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  Michigan’s  pheasant  restoration  project  is 
winding  down;  all  their  remaining  Sichuans  were  released  last  spring. 
Until  we  determine  the  future  of  our  pheasant  restoration  project,  we 
wanted  to  obtain  additional  bloodlines  of  Sichuans  while  they  were  still 
available.  TTiese  birds  are  being  held  at  our  Southwest  Game  Farm, 
away  for  bio-security  reasons  from  our  original  flock  held  at  the 
Northcentral  Game  Farm. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


TFIE  BALANCE  SHEET  and  the  Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance 
were  prepared  in  accordance  with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting 
Principles  (GAAP).  The  unreserved/undesignated  balance  in  the  Game 
Fund  on  June  30,  1996,  computed  on  a GAAP  basis,  was  $36,898,564,  a 
decrease  of  $3,2 57 ;645  or  8 percent  from  June  30,  1995.  Expenditures 
exceeded  fiscal  year  1995-96  revenue  collections  and  prior  lapses  resulting 
in  the  decrease  in  the  Game  Fund  balance. 

All  other  schedules  included  in  this  report  were  prepared  on  a cash 
basis  combined  with  an  encumbrance  budgetary  system,  and  as  such  are 
consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Actual  revenue  collected  and  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  during  the 
1995-96  fiscal  year  was  $51,582,888,  a decrease  of  $70,262  over  last  year’s 
actual  cash  receipts.  Game  law  fines  increased  by  $817,357.  Centennial 
items  commemorating  the  Game  Commission’s  100th  anniversary  raised 
$230,000.  Resident  lifetime  hunting  revenue  increased  by  $190,259,  while 
the  sale  of  vehicles  increased  by  $186,500.  Revenue  generated  by  Game 
News  subscription  sales,  coal,  ground  rentals  and  wildlife  publications 
increased  by  $442,562. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  of  $1,297,892  in  the  sale  of 
timber  and  other  wood  products.  Because  of  the  harsh  winter,  timber 
harvesting  was  curtailed.  Interest  on  securities  and  deposits  decreased  by 
$195,138  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  fund  balance.  Even  though  resident 
lifetime  hunting  licenses  revenue  increased  by  $190,259,  the  other 
resident  and  non-resident  hunting  license  revenue  decreased  by  $398,367. 

Actual  current  year  expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
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$57,706,664  an  increase  of  $512,872  or  0.9  percent  from  last  year. 
Salary  and  benefits  increased  $1,344,734.  Also  increasing  were 
payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of-taxes,  up  $963,283.  Act  49 
of  1995  increased  the  annual  charge  from  $.60  per  acre  to  $1.20  per 
acre.  Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs  increased  $615,375,  while 
legal,  appraisal  and  consulting  fees  increased  $138,306. 

Offsetting  these  increases  was  a decrease  in  the  purchase  of  vehicles 
of  $1,244,120.  Fiscal  year  1994-95  included  vehicle  purchases  that  were 
originally  ordered  in  fiscal  year  1993-94  hut  were  postponed  due  to 
delivery  difficulties.  The  purchases  made  in  fiscal  year  1995-96  are 
more  representative  of  an  annual  need.  Electronic  data  processing 
equipment  decreased  by  $878,938,  as  the  mainframe  computer  purchase 
was  completed  in  the  1994-95  fiscal  year. 

The  Game  and  Wildlife  Code  stipulates  that  at  least  $1.25  from 
each  resident  hunter’s  paid  license  fee  is  to  he  used  solely  for  the 
selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  all  land  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission,  to  provide  and  improve  habitats  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  The  number  of 
resident  licenses  sold  during  the  1995-96  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Game  Commission,  totaled  1,013,465.  This  mandated  that  a minimum 
of  $1,266,831  be  expended  for  the  above  purposes.  The  agency  actually 
expended  and  committed  $3,023,847  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these 
purposes,  an  excess  of  $1,757,016  over  the  law’s  requirement. 

The  code  also  states  that  $2  of  each  antlerless  deer  license  fee  is  to 
be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing  tree 
growth  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer  food  and 
cover  on  game  lands.  Antlerless  deer  licenses  sold  during  the  1995-96 
fiscal  year,  as  reported  by  the  Game  Commission,  totaled  769,859.  This 
mandated  that  a minimum  of  $1,539,718  be  expended  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes.  The  agency  actually  expended  and  committed 
$2,226,836  during  the  fiscal  year  for  these  purposes,  for  an  excess  of 
$687,1 18  over  the  requirement. 
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GAME  FUND  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITTMENTS 

$57,706,664 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1996 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$51,582,888 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1996 
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SALE  OF  COAL 
"1,02%  $526,477 

- GAME  NEWS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1,46%  $753,780 

OTHER 

2,37%  $1,224,453 

MISCELU\NEOUS 
2,44%  $1,257,319 


GAME  CODE  FINES 
4,15%  $2,140,152 

INTEREST  INCOME 
4,44%  $2,287,972 


7,00%  $3,613,092 
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Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet 

June  30,1996 

Assets 

Cash  with  treasurer 

$602 

Cash  in  transit 

1,784 

Cash-advancement  accounts 

209,313 

Investments 

37,803,000 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

177,093 

Grants  receivable  — federal  government 

3,843,211 

Fixed  assets 

92,381,113 

Due  from  other  funds 

244.901 

Total  Assets 

$134,661,017 

Liabilities 

Vouchers  payable 

133,473 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 

2,742,109 

Due  to  other  commonwealth  funds 

885,958 

Due  to  other  governments 

116,439 

Total  Liabilities 

$3,877,979 

Fund  Equity 

Reserve  for  current  encumbrances 

784,618 

Reserve  for  restricted  revenue 

718,743 

Fund  balance  unreserved/undesignated 

36,898,564 

Investment  in  fixed  assets 

92.381.113 

Total  Fund  Equity 

$130,783,038 

Total  Liabilities  and  Eund  Equity 

$134,661,017 

Game  Fund 

Statement  of  Unreserved  Fund  Balance  For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1996 
Fund  Balance  - Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1995  $40,156,209 

Add:  Actual  cash  receipts  7/1/95  through  6/30/96  $51,582,888 

Revenue  earned  as  of  6/30/95 

and  deposited  in  1995-96  (3,686,111) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  6/30/96 
Due  from  other  funds  244,901 

Licenses  & fees  1 ,784 

Interest  on  short  term  investment  177,093 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t,  (grants)  3,843,21 1 

Total  revenue  accrued  but  not  received 

as  of  6/30/96  4,266,989 

Total  revenue  earned  during  95-96  52,163,766 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations  1,414,363 

Unreserved'Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures  93,734,338 

LDeduct:  Current  year  expenditures 
and  commitments  posted 

from  7/1/95  through  6/30/96  57,706,664 

Expenditure  accruals  as  of  6/30/96  3,327,084 

Commitments  liquidated  against 

6/30/96  expenditure  accruals  (4,102,947) 

Reversal  of  prior  year  commitments  and 

expenditure  accrual  (95,027) 

Total  expenditures  and  commitments  56,835,774 

Fund  Balance-Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1996  $36,898,564 
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Schedule  of  Actual  Revenue  Deposited  in  Game  Fund 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1996 
Licenses  and  Fees 

Resident  hunting  — adult  $10,307,451 

Resident  hunting  — junior  511,051 

Resident  hunting  — senior  553,048 

Resident  lifetime  hunting  — senior  355,953 

Nonresident  hunting  5,414,153 

Nonresident  hunting  — junior  95,2 14 

Resident  hear  945,510 

Nonresident  bear  48,283 

Antlerless  deer  3,866,059 

Archery  1,598,074 

Muzzleloader  licenses  397,263 

Landowner  hunting  license  6,354 

Nonresident  7'day  hunting  67,182 

Resident  furtaker  license  — adult  2 1 3,672 

Resident  furtaker  license  — junior  12,707 

Resident  furtaker  license  — senior  12,021 

Senior  lifetime  furtaker  license  8,214 

Nonresident  furtaker  — adulr  16,496 

Nonresident  furtaker  — junior  600 

Issuing  agents’  application  fee  36,520 

Special  game  permits  250,196 

Right-of-way  371,047 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees  $25,087,068 


Fines  and  Penalties 

Game  law  fines  $2,140,152 


Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Interest  on  securities  &.  deposits  $2,287,972 

Sale  of  timber  & other  wood  products  10,913,876 

Sale  of  coal  526,477 

Ground  rentals  & royalties  from  oil  and  gas  lease  444,962 

Sale  of  Game  News  753,780 

Wildlife  promotional  publications  and  materials  2 10,947 

Wildlife  nongame  fund  186,492 

Waterfowl  management;  stamp  sales  and  art  print  royalties  30,671 
Sale  of  skins  24,224 

Centennial  commemorative  items  230,000 

Other  (game  land  map  sales,  sale  of  grain  and 
hay,  SPORT  promotional  publications, 

prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  and  sales  tax)  259,973 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $15,869,374 

Total  Nontax  Revenue  $43,096,594 


Augmentations 

Federal  aid  $7,762,838 

Sale  of  vehicles  393,600 

PA  Conservation  Corps  80,71  3 

Donations  68,016 

Endangered  species  21,399 

Disaster  relief  — flood  47,773 

Youth  shooting  sports  program  1 1 ,955 

Stream  bank  fencing  100,000 

Total  Augmentations  $8,486,294 

Grand  Total  All  Revenue  in  Game  Fund  $5 1 ,582,888 


Annual 

Report 

1995-96 
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Expenditures  and  commitments:  current  executive  authorizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1996 


Salaries  and  wages 
State  share  employee  benefits 
Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 
Printing  and  advertising 
Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals 
Payments  to  local  municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes 
Maintenance  and  improvements  of  building,  grounds, 
and  machinery 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 
Auditing  services 

Civil  Service  and  Personnel  services 
Purchasing  services 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  services 
EDP  Contractural  service 
Pheasant  feed 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 
Purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
Travel  and  special  conference  expenses 
Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases 
and  contracted  maintenance  service 
Telephone  expenses 
Postage 

Heating,  power  and  light 
Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 
Other  supplies  and  services 
Uniforms  for  game  commission  personnel 
Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 
Purchase  of  equipment  and  machinery 
Electronic  data  processing  contractual  services, 
rentals,  and  purchases 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and  classroom 
training  equipment 
Insurance  - auto,  liability,  fidelity 
Clinical  services,  laboratory  and  medical  supplies 
Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims 
Deer  fencing 

Payments  to  instituticms/individuals  for  research  projects 
Total 


$27,980,611 

10,645,146 

1,963,511 

1,702,765 

1,236,314 

1,786,331 

2,273,644 

475,000 

176,960 

75,667 

102.320 
35,087 

0 

450,439 

89,203 

1,552,244 

730,982 

503,495 

439,765 

655,257 

560,819 

1,075,925 

406,487 

128.320 
353,287 
523,621 

895,325 

380,191 

163,451 

24,234 

28,968 

193,002 

98,293 

$57,706,664 


Game  Eund  Expenditures  and  commitments  by  program  area 
July  1,  1995  Through  June  30,  1996 


Executive  Office  $1,033,704 

Comptroller  Operations  475,000 

Assisting  Other  Agencies  37,377 

Public  Works  Program  610,360 

General  Administration  4,249,260 

Personnel  Costs  4,978,145 

Warehousing  64, 1 56 

Agency  Purchasing  192,154 
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Auto  Acquisition,  Maintenance,  Credit  Card  Cost 

208,560 

Office  Maintenance  &.  Services 

581,008 

Training  Costs 

1,563,863 

Licensing  Program 

955,41  1 

800  Telephone  Service 

53,860 

Information  &.  Education  Administration  & Planning 

249,343 

Public  Services 

2,372,896 

Publications 

1,558,648 

Hunter  - Trapper  Education  Program 

373,594 

Audio  ' Visual  Program 

411,711 

Wildlife  Research  Program  Administration 

1,083,749 

Game  harm  Operations 

2,612,218 

Wildlife  Research  Support  Service 

70,702 

Eorest  Wildlife  Research  Program 

706,424 

Earmland  Wildlife  Research  Program 

144,125 

Game  Bird/Waterfowl  Research  Program 

334,939 

Eurbearer  Research  Program 

219,647 

Endangered,  Threatened,  & Nongame  Wildlife  Management  179,307 

Law  Enforcement  Program  Management  & Planning 

1,495,818 

General  Law  Enforcement 

7,114,226 

Animal  Damage  Complaints 

630,325 

Special  Permits 

64,632 

In-Service  Training,  Law  Enforcement 

735,968 

Assisting  Other  Agencies’  Law  Enforcement 

27,690 

Radio  System 

614,975 

General  Equipment  Maintenance 

168,232 

Damage  to  Wildlife 

24,189 

Endangered  Species/Nongame  Law  Enforcement 

10,404 

Information  Systems 

1,338,726 

Land  Management  Administration 

3,435,370 

Environmental  Review  Program 

166,945 

Land  Acquisition 

4,869,078 

Howard  Nursery  Management 

405,084 

Herbaceous  Openings 

942,185 

Public  Access  Programs 

1,147,396 

Forest  Management 

2,668,573 

Food-Producing  Improvements 

465,855 

Game  Lands  Construction  & Maintenance 

5,779,626 

Shooting  Range  Construction  &.  Maintenance 

281,206 

Total 

$57,706,664 

Annual 

Report 

1995-96 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Schedule  of  Fixed  Assets 
June  30,  1996 


Land  and  land  improvements 
Buildings  & building  improvements 
Machinery  and  equipment 
Total  Fixed  Assets 


$74,433,270 

10,733,100 

7,214,743 

$92,381,113 
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Bmshpiles  for 
Wildlife 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
you  can  create  some  wildlife 
habitat  in  your  backyard  or  at  your 
favorite  hunting  area?  In  a relatively 
short  time  you  can  make  a hrushpile 
that  will  benefit  rabbits,  other  small 
mammals  and  birds.  Brushpiles 
located  in  the  right  area  and  with 
some  thought  to  their  design  can 
increase  the  number  of  species  and 
their  populations  in  a local  area. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  some  brush 


of  various  sizes.  You  will  need  some  large 
logs  placed  in  a crisscross  pattern  for  the 
base  of  the  pile.  The  ba.se  should  he  at 
least  10  feet  wide  or  wider  to  provide 
maximum  protection  from  predators  and 
inclement  weather.  Logs  at  least  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  but  preferably  much 
larger,  should  be  used  as  base  logs  for 
maximum  results. 

Medium  size  logs  are  then  placed  on 
top  of  the  base  logs  in  a crisscross 
pattern.  The  continual  crisscross 


r 

By  Kevin  Mixon 
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pattern  allows  for  openings  that  small 
mammals  and  birds  can  move  through  to 
avoid  predators.  The  middle  and  top 
portion  of  the  brushpile  provides  areas 
for  birds  to  perch  and  feel  secure  from 
predators  and  inclement  weather. 

The  top  portion  of  the  brushpile 
consists  of  small  branches  and  tops  of 
trees  that  are  the  size  you  can  break  with 
your  hands.  The  height  of  the  brushpile 
when  complete  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  tall.  This  will  provide 
continual  cover  as  the  snow 
gets  deeper  throughout  the 
winter.  The  increased  snow 
depth  will  also  allow  rabbits  to 
feed  higher  up  on  the 
brushpile,  thus  providing  new 
food  sources  when  they  need  it 
most. 

To  maintain  your  brushpile 
as  a food  and  cover  source  it 
needs  rejuvenating  every  year. 

In  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
freshly  cut  small  diameter 
branches  need  to  be  added  to  the  top  of 
the  brushpile.  The  freshly  cut  branches 
will  maintain  the  size  of  the  brushpile 
and  provide  a new  source  of  food  for 
rabbits  during  the  upcoming  winter. 

To  make  the  brushpile  even  more 
attractive  to  wildlife  you  can  plant  wild 
grape,  blackberry  or  raspberry  at  the 
fringe  of  the  pile.  This  will  increase  the 
food  and  cover  value.  In  many  areas, 
these  and  other  fruit-producing  plants 
may  spring  up  naturally  around  your 
brush  pile. 

Highest  use  of  brushpiles  occurs 
during  the  winter  when  snow  cover 
limits  the  amount  of  available  habitat  for 
wildlife  to  use.  The  brushpile  provides  a 
retreat  from  cold  and  windy  weather, 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  energy 


expended  by  animals  to  maintain 
body  temperatures.  The  less  energy 
expended  results  in  less  time  spent 
searching  for  food.  The  result  is  that 
animals  spend  more  time  in  secure 
cover,  which  reduces  their  chances 
of  being  caught  by  predators. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  by 
snow,  many  species  of  birds  and 
mammals  are  especially  prone  to 
predation  because  the  snow  makes 


them  more  visible.  If  possible, 
brushpiles  should  be  located  close  to 
brushy  habitat.  This  will  enable 
wildlife  to  move  from  the  brushpile 
to  other  food  sources  without  being 
exposed  to  open  areas  where 
predators  have  an  easier  time 
preying  on  them. 

After  you  have  made  your  first 
brushpile  and  reaped  its  benefits,  you 
will  probably  want  to  add  new  ones 
every  year.  Soon  you’ll  have 
numerous  brushpiles  and  can  enjoy 
watching  all  the  wildlife  that  are 
attracted  to  them. 

For  more  on  what  you  can  do  for 
wildlife  on  your  property,  contact 
the  Game  Commission  regional 
office  servicing  your  area.  □ 
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Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman 

By  Connie  Mertz 

Last  September  60  women  participated  in  the 
state’s  first  BOW,  and  the  ladies  came  away 
with  a lot  more  than  just  a better 
understanding  of  the  outdoors. 


I’VE  ALWAYS  yearned  to  he  part  i)t 
the  hunt. 

As  a youngster,  I’d  watch  my  dad 
and  cousins  come  in  trom  the  farm 
fields  on  opening  day  of  small  game 
season  with  their  limits  of  ringnecks 
and  rahhits.  My  curiosity  only  inten- 
sided  hy  the  time  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  rolled  around.  With  the  tanta- 
liiing  smell  of  countrydried  eggs  and 


fresh  coffee  interrupting  my  early  morning 
sleep,  I’d  listen  to  unending  deer  stories  and 
sense  the  camaraderie  among  neighhor- 
hood  hunters.  1 wanted  a taste  of  the  hunt 
as  much  as  the  delectable  breakfast.  Yet,  I 
was  told  time  after  time,  “A  girl’s  place  is 
in  the  house,  not  in  the  field.”  1 remember 
my  father  saying,  “It’s  too  dangerous  for  a 
girl  like  yoti  to  be  out  there  hunting.” 

It’s  certainly  no  secret  that  shooting  and 
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hunting  were  once  male  dominated  out- 
door activities,  but  statistics  from  the  early 
1990s  reveal  a definite  shift.  According  to 
research  done  for  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  (NSSF),  from  1988  to 
1993  the  number  of  women  shooters  and 
hunters  increased  drastically.  In  shotgun 
shooting  sports  alone  there  was  a 79  per- 
cent jump,  while  sporting  clays  increased 
by  more  than  100  percent  from  1990  to 
1993.  Overall,  women  now  make  up  at 
least  1 3 percent  of  the  total  hunting  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  obvious  popularity  among 
women  to  move  from  bystander  to  partici- 
pant in  recreational  outdoor  activities,  a 
new  program  has  been  launched  to  encour- 
age and  help  women  develop  their  outdoor 
oriented  interests. 

Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  has 
spread  like  wildfire  across  the  United  States 
and  into  two  Canadian  provinces.  The 
dream  of  Professor  Christine  Thomas  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Stevens  Point, 
the  program  is  intended  to  give  women  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  out- 
doors in  a relaxed,  friendly, 
nonintimidating  environment.  Along  with 
her  assistant,  Tammy  Peterson,  Thomas 
first  conducted  a study  that  identified  har- 
riers women  face  in  the  outdoors.  Armed 
with  all  the  information,  she  held  her  first 
Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman  workshop 
in  1990.  The  program  was  an  overnight 
success.  By  1995  the  BOW  concept  had 
spread  to  30  states. 

“Because  Pennsylvania  is  such  a big 
hunting  and  fishing  state,  we  wanted  to 
make  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
program  available  here,"  said  Cheryl 
Trewella,  the  Game  Commission  Southeast 
Region  Information  &.  Education  Super- 
visor, who  along  with  Theresa  Alherici, 
PGC  Wildlife  Education  Specialist,  helped 

I organize  Pennsylvania’s  first  BOW  event. 

■ The  Pish  and  Boat  Commission  was  in- 
volved, too.  Held  at  Camp  Soles  in 
Somerset  County,  60  women  participated 
in  the  first  BOW  weekend.  Prior  to  the 


FROM  1988  to  1993  the  number  of 
women  shooters  and  hunters 
increased  drastically.  Sporting  clays 
alone  increased  by  more  than  100 
percent  from  1990  to  1993. 


event,  the  participants  were  asked  why 
they  chose  to  attend  the  event. 

“It  seemed  like  a good  way  to  learn 
about  a variety  of  outdoor  activities 
to  see  what  I would  like  to  pursue  fur- 
ther,” said  Colleen  Brenneman.  She 
was  also  attracted  to  the  program  be- 
cause she  felt  more  comfortable  in  an 
all  women  setting. 

“1  love  the  outdoors  and  want  to 
learn  about  different  activities  I can 
do,  and  I want  to  teach  my  children 
and  grandchildren  to  love  the  out- 
doors like  I do,”  confessed  Terri 
Bernadowski. 

Joyce  Walters  not  only  wanted  to 
educate  herself  about  the  outdoors,  hut 
to  introduce  a friend  as  well.  Amy 
Parker  and  Holly  Dugan  signed  up 
because  they  sensed  the  need  for  po- 
litical involvement  to  preserve  our 
outdoor  heritage.  All  of  the  women 
expressed  the  excellent  camaraderie 
among  the  group. 

Dee  Smith  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  woman’s  outdoor  role.  “Women 
want  to  allow  their  own  children  to 
experience  the  outdoors  because  of 
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For  information  on  becoming  a member 
of  the  Women’s  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  write  to: 

Women’s  Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 
1505  Highway  6 South,  Suite  101, 
Houston.  TX  77077  (713-584'9907). 


absent  fathers.  They  want  to  relax  in 
nature  and  escape  the  pressures  of  the 
work  force.  They  want  to  preserve  and 
appreciate  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
nature  for  future  generations.” 

It  was  obvious  that  the  barriers  that 
once  kept  women  indoors  were  being 
removed  through  the  BOW  program. 
Outdoor  writer  Shirley  Grenoble 
spoke  to  the  group  about  some  of  her 
early  fears  when  she  first  tramped  field 
and  forest  in  pursuit  of  wild  game,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  taboo  for  women  to 
hunt.  “Your  best  friend  is  a topo  map, 
and  don’t  become  paralyzed  by  your 
fears  when  common  sense  can  help 
you  in  difficult  situations,”  she  advised. 
“Learning  the  woods  where  you  hunt 
is  the  same  as  getting  to  know  your 
city.  Start  where  you  live  and  venture 
a little  farther  each  time  you’re  out,” 
she  added. 

As  the  weekend  progressed,  women 
eagerly  absorbed  the  material  pre- 
sented in  the  sessions  and  excitedly 
applied  the  instruction.  One  young 
participant  took  notes  profusely  dur- 


ing the  bowhunting  session  and 
couldn’t  wait  to  share  the  information 
with  her  husband.  The  women  left 
with  an  “I  can  do  it  attitude.”  They 
can  make  clay  birds  explode  in  mid- 
air. They  can  use  a turkey  call,  and  drag 
a deer  themselves  with  the  proper 
equipment.  They  can  fly  fish  with  grace- 
fulness, and  take  sharp  photographs  in  the 
worst  of  lighting  conditions.  They  learned 
that,  with  practice,  they  can  become  pro- 
ficient at  anything  they  set  their  minds  to 
do. 

The  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman 
format  may  have  been  targeted  primarily 
for  women  without  anyone  to  introduce 
them  or  their  children  to  outdoor  activi- 
ties, but  the  wide  range  of  activities  made 
it  possible  for  women  from  all  backgrounds 
to  learn  something  new.  Topics  varied  from 
outdoor  camp  cooking  to  canoeing,  from 
mountain  biking  to  sporting  clays,  firearms 
and  safety  to  tracking  and  reading  wildlife 
sign.  The  most  popular  topics  chosen  were 
fly  fishing,  outdoor  photography  and  a 
ropes  course.  All  in  all,  25  well-qualified 
instructors  volunteered  their  time  to  share 
their  expertise  through  lectures  and  hands- 
on  experience. 

Women  from  all  corners  of  the  state 
came  with  a purpose.  Dee  Smith  was  there 
“to  meet  like-minded  women  who  struggle 
to  find  time  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  between 
a hectic  life  of  children  and  career,  and  to 
experience  outdoor  activities  that  go 
beyond  hunting  and  fishing.” 

Ruth  Birchett,  a Philadelphia  gal, 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  handle  a fire- 
arm, and  finally  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  archery  shooting.  However, 
the  most  important  reason  she  at- 
tended was  to  “take  back  information 
to  my  inner-city  neighborhood  about 
the  outdoors  and  publicize  ways  to  of- 
fer these  experiences  to  them.” 

Cora  Lee  Falcon  wanted  to  become 
more  confident  and  have  the  courage 
to  try  new  adventures.  Sandra  Yoder 
just  wanted  to  gain  a better  under- 


Between  1988  and  1993  women 
increased  in  the  following  shooting 
sports: 


Shotgunning 

79% 

Recreational  handgun 

/target  shooting 

26% 

Rifle  target  shooters 

9% 

Firearm  hunters 

23% 

Sporting  Clays 

100% 

Trap  and  skeet 

36% 

From  National  Sporting  Goods  Assn., 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL,  and  American  Sports 
Data.  Inc  Hartsdale,  NY,  1991,  1994. 
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PART  of  the  first  BOW  class.  The  event 
was  a huge  success.  This  year's 
program  is  scheduled  for  September 
12-14,  1997. 


standing  and  appreciation  for  the  out- 
doors on  a personal  level,  so  she  could 
relate  to  her  family’s  hunting  experi- 
ences. 

Why  are  women  taking  a more  ac- 
tive role  in  outdoor  sports,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing?  From  a survey  of  the  women 
present  at  Pennsylvania’s  BOW  week- 
end, Linda  Klein  sums  it  up  best  when 
she  says,  “Women  are  more  indepen- 
dent and  self-sufficient  now  and  will- 
ing to  try  new  things  that  were  once 
thought  of  as  for  men  only.”  Linda 
Armstrong  says,  “It’s  now  socially  accept- 
able for  women  to  participate  in  outdoor 
activities.  I’m  sure  the  desire  has  always 
been  there,  but  now  women  are  becoming 
involved.” 

“This  is  an  extremely  worthwhile  pro- 
gram,” said  Cheryl  Trewella  about  the 
BOW  weekend.  “I’m  glad  we  were  able  to 


offer  it  and  I’m  looking  forward  to  future 
programs.” 

If  you  would  like  to  be  put  on  a mailing 
list  to  receive  information  about  the  1997 
BOW  program,  write  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Attn:  Theresa 
Alberici.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


State  Birds,  Officially 


Unscramble  the  following  official  state  birds. 

(PA)  DRUFEF  EGOSUR  

(NJ)  CRIMEAAN 

HOFCGNILD  

(NY)  TANEERS  RBULEIDB 

(OH)  LICDAARN  

(GT)  CRIMEAAN  BRING  

(MD)  TRAMOEBLI LOOREI 

(NH)  PPERUL  HIFCN  

V 


answers  on  p. 
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Nature  Design 


Chances  are  that  youVe  reading  this  at  home,  sitting  in  a 
favorite  chair,  coffee  cup  at  hand,  table  lamp  on.  Take  a 
moment  and  look  around  at  the  many  objects  in  the  room. 
Some  are  necessities,  others  purely  decorative  or  senti- 


mental.  So  it  goes  throughout  the  home,  room  after  room  of  things  accumulated  or 
collected  — all  the  things  of  our  lives.  Of  these,  utilitarian  objects  — items  that 
have  function  or  help  to  perform  a task  — are  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  in  that 
the  goal  of  the  designer  is  to  create  an  object  that  not  only  works  well  hut  is  also  a 
delight  to  behold. 

Some  museums  display  everyday  items  that  are  the  finest  examples  of  design 
achievement,  where  form  meets  function  on  the  highest  level  in  the  style  of  a par- 
ticular  period.  We  may  find  an  18th  century  Windsor  arm  chair,  a Pennsylvania 
longrifle,  Scandinavian  cookware,  a Volkswagen  Beetle,  a Rolex  watch.  The  ability 
of  the  human  mind  to  create  new  products  is  limitless.  With  the  aid  of  advanced 
technologies,  the  entire  design  and  manufacturing  process  is  accelerating  so  rapidly 
that  new  and  better  products  are  showing  up  everyday. 

Turning  to  the  natural  world  we  find  myriad  things 
that  have  evolved  naturally  through  the  millen- 
nia, and  the  winter  woods  is  like  a museum 
where  nature’s  designs  are  easily  found 
and  examined.  Some  natural 
forms  deserve  a closer  look 
not  only  for  their  educational 
value,  but  also  because  it’s  a 
way  to  review  the  promise  of 
spring,  to  hear  the  murmur  of 
summer  and  recall  the  golden 
days  of  autumn. 


'T'fPllLAL 


Winter  is  an  ideal  time  to  go  not  just  birding,  but  to  go  bird 
nest  hunting.  Walk  through  any  cover  along  an  open  field  or 
right-of-way  and  you’ll  be  delighted  at  the  number 
of  nests  you’ll  find.  There  are  even  good  field 
guides  that  will  help  you  determine  which  bird 
made  the  nest,  even  nests  that  have  deterio- 
rated a bit.  After  leaf  fall.  I’m  always  surprised 
to  find  at  least  two  or  more  nests  in  my  own  back- 
yard that  1 had  never  noticed  during  the  nesting 
season. 

Some  bird  nests  are  great  feats  of  engineering 
and  among  nature’s  most  fascinating  structures.  A 
personal  favorite  is  that  of  the  northern  oriole.  Last 
winter  a friend  brought  me  an  unusual  oriole  nest  he 
had  cut  from  high  in  a sycamore  on  his  property.  The 
nest  is  conventional  in  shape,  hut  is  bright  blue  in  color. 
Spun  among  the  grasses  and  weeds  and  stems  are  many 
long  strands  of  what  we  determined  to  he  the  thin 
plastic  streamers  found  in  party  poppers. 
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An  8'point  buck  follows  a narrow  trail  into 
the  core  of  a dense  thicket  where  he  will  bed 
down.  He  passes  by  many  saplings  that  bear 
his  signature  — buck  rubs  once  lemon-yel- 
low and  gleaming  in  the  dark  October 
woods  are  now  bright  orange  in  the  gray 
of  winter.  As  the  buck  walks  over  a 
rise  his  right  antler  drops  from  his 
head,  thuds  to  the  leaves  and  slides 
down  an  embankment.  Like  some 
weary  Knight  Errant  who  has  cast 
his  sword  to  the  earth,  the  buck 
moves  on,  the  battles  of  the  mad- 
dening rut  done,  his  services  to  his 
kind  performed.  Now  he  must  face 
the  storms  of  winter,  and  the  for- 
midable antlers  are  of  no  use  in  a 
battle  with  the  Hunger  Moon. 

The  antler  hangs  in  my  studio  from 
a leather  thong  threaded  through  a 
hole  that  1 drilled  through  its  base.  It  is 
the  only  shed  I have  ever  found  and 
oftentimes  I take  it  down  to  draw  or  admire.  For  many,  antlers  become  a focus  for  dreams 
and  desires.  The  possession  of  antlers  has  taken  some  to  the  edges  of  obsession  and  even 
deception.  These  elegant  bones  are  full  of  unexplained  magic  and  myth,  hut  I admire 
them  most  because  of  their  aesthetic  cjuality,  as  they  are  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
design  in  the  world  of  mammals. 

The  tines  of  this  shed  are  pale,  like  alabaster,  and  the  burrs  at  the  base  are  polished 
almost  flat  with  the  main  beam.  The  longest  tine  measures  exactly  10  irrches.  In  our 
search  to  find  the  biggest  and  the  best,  it  is  only  human  nature  to  measure  and  score  wild 
things. 

Our  fixation  with  mathematical  symmetry  and  perfection  is  a result  of  our  search  for 
equipoise  in  our  lives.  We  would  classify  this  antler,  without  any  aberrant  features,  as 
typical,  but  I think  what  we  label  as  nontypical  is  actually  more  typical  of  the  character 
of  the  woods  and  all  of  the  natural  world. 


A/ON-riP!CAL  ANTlB/l. 


While  browsing  through  the  winter  woods  you  may 
have  to  look  a little  closer  to  find  remnant 
objects  from  the  insect  world.  The 
study  of  insect  galls  on  goldenrod 
and  other  plants  is  a study  unto 
Itself  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
different  kinds.  Cicada  husks, 
the  subterranean  armor  of  the 
nymph,  still  cling  to  hark. 

These  are  fun  and  challenging 
to  draw.  Once,  for  a drawing 
class  I was  teaching,  1 brought  a 
bucketful  of  the  husks  for  my 
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students  to  do  oversize  illustrations  from.  I’ll  never  forget  the  terrified  look  on  some 
faces  as  they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  bucket  to  extract  their  models. 

Winter  is  a good  time  to  look  for  the  nests  of  paper  wasps.  Peering  down  into  a tube 
that  protects  tree  seedlings  from  browsing  deer  I find  a small  nest  attached  to  the  tube  a 
few  inches  from  the  top.  Although  the  nest  is  as  light  as  a feather,  it  is  incredibly  strong 
— it  bears  the  weight  of  seven  thick  books  totaling  26  pounds  before  compressing.  This 
single  layer  paper  comb  has  82  thin  walled  cells.  Bound  together  they  form  a rigid, 
dynamic  and  beautiful  structure.  The  thin  stem  that  supports  the  nest  is 
easily  defended  from  parasites,  and  in  some  species  the  queen  coats 
it  with  a substance  that  repels  ants. 

From  the  world  of  plants  in  winter  my  top  three 
favorite  designs  are  the  teasel,  mullein  and  what  I 
believe  is  the  most  amazing  design  in  the  natural 
world  — the  fruit  of  the  maple  tree  — or  what  is 
called  a “key.” 

The  teasel  flowerhead  has  a very  distinct  and 
elegant  shape,  its  overall  appearance  comprised 
of  the  sweeping  arcs  and  striking  formality  seen 
in  Oriental  art.  Some  patches  of  the  thorny  teasel 
are  so  dense  as  to  appear  impenetrable,  providing 
excellent  cover  for  wildlife.  During  winter,  when 
it’s  void  of  its  lovely  yellow  blooms  of  summer, 
the  sometimes  multi-headed  stalks  of  the  mullein 
look  like  tall  candelabra  placed  throughout  the 
weedy  fields. 

During  my  entire  life  I’ve  lived  in  houses  surrounded  by 
maple  trees:  red,  silver,  sugar  and  Norway.  As  kids  we  enjoyed 
splitting  open  the  sticky  seeds  and  sticking  them  to  our  noses,  or 
just  watching  the  keys  coptering  down  from  high  up  in  the  branches. 

But  as  a homeowner  who  must  deal  with  millions  of  keys  falling  on  cars,  clogging 
raingutters  and  sprouting  in  between  the  cracks  of  deck  boards,  I’ve  also  come  to  realize 
that  they  are  also  a nuisance.  Raking  the  keys  out  of  the  lawn  or  blowing  them  out  with 
a leafblower  is  akin  to  eating  soup  with  a fork. 

With  the  wing  pointing  away  the  keys  become  wonderfully  aerodynamic,  and  even 
on  bare  ground  they  spin  in  swirling  winds.  One  autumn  morning  after  a rain  shower  I 
discovered  scores  of  the  keys  stuck  to  my  truck.  I wondered  how  much  air  power  it 
would  take  to  force  them  off.  After  a trip  of  more  than  60  miles  at  speeds  up  to  65  mph, 
a third  of  them  were  still  fast  in  place. 

One  day  while  doing  some  cleaning,  Terry  dumped 
out  a handful  of  maple  keys  from  a big  ginger  jar 
near  the  front  door.  How  did  they  get  in?  Were 
they  blown  in  by  an  autumn  wind?  Did  one  of 
the  kids  pick  them  off  the  carpet  and  put 
them  in?  Doesn’t  matter.  The  seeds  were 
designed  to  disperse  from  the  tree  and  seek 
purchase  in  any  crack  or  crevice,  proving 
again  the  value  of  a good  design. 
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“Not  ’til  I’m  Through,  Pal” 

Bradford  — Last  gobbler  season,  Gary 
Otis  ot  Camptown  lured  in  a hen  turkey 
that  began  pecking  his  decoy.  Suddenly,  a 
red'tailed  hawk  landed  next  to  the  turkey. 
The  hen  proceeded  to  drive  the  hawk  away, 
then  went  hack  to  the  decoy  and  continued 
the  heating. 

— WCO  William  A.  3ower,  Troy 


Persistence 

Monroe  — Scott  Schutz  took  a deer 
during  archery  season  and,  aware  ot  hears 
in  the  area  around  his  home,  placed  the  doe 
on  top  of  his  disabled  van  tor  safe  keeping. 
Wirhin  an  hour  a hear  had  Scott’s  prize  in 
Its  mouth  and  was  running  down  the  drive- 
way. Scott  raced  after  the  hear  and  chased 
It  off,  and  then  hung  the  deer  on  his  porch, 
next  to  the  front  door,  where  he  could  keep 
an  eye  on  it.  Within  10  minutes  the  hruin 
was  on  the  run  again  with  venison  in  tow. 
Scott  chased  the  hear  oft  again  and  placed 
the  deer,  sitting  upright,  in  the  driver’s  seat 
ot  the  van,  thinking  he  had  finally  outwit- 
ted the  hear.  Wnmg!  The  next  morning 
Scott  discovered  the  van  window  shat- 
tered and  the  deer  gone. 

— WCO  Pandy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 


It’s  Working 

Clearfield  — The  first  “Becoming  an 
Outdoors- Woman”  program  held  last  Sep- 
tember was  a huge  success.  The  60  partici- 
pants were  very  enthusiastic  and  eager  to 
learn,  and  I know  the  instructors  enjoyed  it 
as  much  as  the  attendees.  This  program 
introduced  these  women  to  activities  such 
as  canoeing,  fishing,  mountain  hiking,  ar- 
chery, shooting  and  hunting.  1 know  the 
program  was  beneficial  because  one  of  the 
participants  completed  her  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education  course  in  my  district  two 
weeks  after  the  program  and  already  had 
several  hunts  planned. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 

Good  “Old”  Technology 

Huntingdon  — Several  technological 
advances  have  made  the  job  of  a WCO 
much  more  efficient.  However,  circum- 
stances sometimes  dictate  the  need  tor  old 
fashioned  methods.  Deputy  Ken  Hoffman 
and  1 decided  to  spend  a day  patrolling 
remote  sections  of  SGL  81.  The  roadless 
areas  were  virtually  inaccessible  on  foot, 
and  large  sections  of  downed  timber  and 
slash  made  ATVs  useless.  Ken  suggested 
using  his  horses.  The  animals  not  only 
provided  a rrue  “all  terrain  vehicle,”  hut 
also  a built-in  stealth  mode  means  of  travel. 
— WCO  PiCHARD  P.  Palmer,  Saltillo 

“I’m  Telling” 

Bedford  — While  taking  information 
from  a man  1 observed  discarding  trash  into 
a stream  1 told  him  1 wriuld  turn  over  the 
facts  to  the  local  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
officer.  The  violator  looked  at  me  and  said, 
“You’re  just  a tattletale,  ain’t  ya?” 

— WCO  Tim  Flanigan,  Bedford 
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We’ll  MissYa 

Potter  — Northcentral  Region  I&.E 
Supervisor  Jerry  Zeidler  retired  in  Decem- 
ber. Jerry  and  I have  crept  through  the 
backwoods  of  Potter  County  on  many  oc- 
casions. One  buck  season  opener  we  no- 
ticed a vehicle  on  which  the  license  plate 
had  been  covered  with  newspaper.  Upon 
checking  we  saw  it  was  a Florida  plate,  and 
thinking  we  had  a violation,  we  waited  for 
three  hours  until  the  owner  returned.  Jerry 
checked  the  man’s  hunting  license  and 
found  that  he  did  have  a nonresident  li- 
cense. Jerry  then  asked  about  the  covered 
plate.  The  man  replied,  “Oh,  I do  that  so 
the  locals  don’t  vandalize  my  vehicle.” 
Thanks  for  all  the  help,  Jerry.  Good  luck. 
— WCO  Dave  Stewart,  Austin 


Look  Before  You  Leap 

Mercer  — Deputy  Frank  Redick  was 
checking  duck  hunters  when  he  encoun- 
tered a hunter  wearing  low  boots,  no  canoe 
and  no  dog,  and  he  had  just  killed  a duck 
that  was  now  out  floating  in  the  water. 
Frank  explained  that  he  needed  to  make  an 
effort  to  retrieve  the  bird  or  it  would  be 
considered  “wanton  waste.”  After  asking 
about  the  penalty  for  “wanton  waste”  the 
hunter  took  off  his  coat  and  boots  and 
entered  the  cold  water,  which  reached  the 
man’s  neck.  I’m  wondering  what  the  result 
would  have  been  if  Frank  hadn’t  shown  up. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 


Unacceptable 

Montgomery  — While  checking  hunt- 
ers on  the  opening  day  of  dove  season,  I 
encountered  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was 
taking  his  grandson  hunting  for  the  first 
time.  I saw  the  man  shoot  at  a dove  and 
noticed  that  he  walked  away  from  his  empty 
hull  on  the  ground.  Then  he  shot  a blue  jay 
and  hid  it  in  the  bushes.  Unfortunately,  the 
citation  I issued  will  not  erase  the  day’s 
events  from  an  impressionable  1 2-year-old 
mind. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 

Where’s  the  Real  Bargain? 

Lycoming  — Neighboring  officer  Tom 
Smith  recently  told  me  he  was  going  to  a 
NASCAR  race.  Having  never  been  to  one 
I asked  him  how  much  the  tickets  cost  and 
if  they’re  hard  to  get.  He  told  me  tickets 
cost  $30  each  and  that  they  are  usually  sold 
out  far  in  advance.  A hunting  license  is 
cheaper,  is  good  for  a year  and  can  be 
bought  anytime. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 

Imagination? 

Wyoming  — There  are  more  “cougar 
sightings”  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
Florida  where  these  animals  do  exist.  But 
because  no  one  ever  finds  tangible  evi- 
dence, such  as  tracks,  scat  or  a roadkill,  1 
wonder  if  people  aren’t  confusing  glimpses 
of  bobcats,  fishers,  or  even  deer,  for  these 
large  cats. 

— WCO  William  Wabserman, 
Tunnhannocn 

Cruel  Bueiness 

Luzerne  — 1 responded  to  a call  about 
an  injured  turkey  and  found  a gobbler  in 
bad  shape.  After  dispatching  the  bird  1 
found  a 5-inch  blowgun  dart  imbedded  in 
its  chest.  From  the  looks  ot  the  dart  it  had 
been  there  for  awhile,  and  I’m  sure  the 
gobbler  would  have  died  a slow  death  if  1 
had  not  been  called. 

— WCO  J.  Chribtopher  Heil, 
Wapwallopen 
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By  the  Light  of  a Silvery  Moon 

Forest  — Many  people  think  grouse 
drum  only  in  the  spring.  This  is  not  true; 
grouse  drumming  can  he  heard  nearly  year- 
round  and,  interestingly  enough,  also  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  One  night  in  late 
October,  as  1 watched  a field  for  jacklighters, 
1 listened  to  a grouse  drum  away.  Perhaps 
the  grouse  was  tricked  into  thinking  it  was 
daylight  by  the  luminescence  of  the  moon, 
as  it  was  bright  enough  that  I was  able  to 
write  this  “Field  Note.” 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

That’s  a New  One 

Schuylkill  — A local  taxidermist  re- 
cently  asked  me  a question.  One  of  his 
customers  asked  what  is  required  to  import 
a roadkilled weasel  . . . from Guatemala! 
— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

We’ve  Been  Saying  it  for  Years 

Wildlife  biologists  have  learned  that 
the  key  to  population  densities  for  any 
species  is  quality  and  quantity  of  habitat.  A 
concentrated  effort  to  restore  pheasant  and 
rabbit  populations  has  been  initiated  with 
the  new  Farmland  Habitat  Recovery  Pro- 
gram.  This  four-part  plan  involves  plant- 
ing warm-season  grasses,  reconstructing 
wetlands,  border  edge  cuttings  of  culti- 
vated fields  and  pasture  streambank  fenc- 
ing. 

— LMO  David  R.  Koppenhaver, 

Everett 


Healthy  Harvest 

Crawford  — So  far  this  has  been  the 
best  season  tor  taking  raccoon  in  several 
years.  The  price -of  the  pelts  is  up  and 
furtakers  have  been  out  in  good  numbers. 
This  is  especially  welcome  here  because  we 
had  several  reported  cases  of  rabies  last 
summer.  Furtakers  can  help  ease  the  over- 
population through  controlled  harvest,  and 
at  the  same  time  ensure  a healthy  popula- 
tion next  year. 

■ — WCO  David  L Myers,  Linesville 

We  Mean  Business 

Last  summer  we  constructed  a wetland 
restoration  pond  on  Hal  Beaver’s  farm  near 
here.  We  started  and  finished  the  pond  in 
one  day,  including  seeding,  mulching  and 
putting  in  the  control  box.  That  night  a 
heavy  rain  completely  filled  the  pond.  Hal 
called  the  next  day  and  said,  “You  guys  are 
pretty  good.  You  build  a pond  one  day  and 
the  next  day  it’s  filled  and  has  ducks  on  it.” 
— LMO  Wayne  Lugaila,  Waterford 


year,  due  to  a healthy  raccoon  population 
I suspect.  1 met  one  young  lad  checking  his 
traps  before  school.  He  smiled  and  1 could 
hear  the  wheels  cranking  when  1 said, 
“When  1 was  a kid  and  someone  caught  a 
skunk  he  wasn’t  allowed  near  the  school 
house  for  at  least  a day.” 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 
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Flying  Aces 

While  inspecting  projects  I watched  a 
rather  lengthy  “dogfight”  between  a raven 
and  a red-tailed  hawk.  There  were  dive 
bombs,  somersaults,  near  locking  of  talons, 
and  position  maneuvering,  as  the  birds 
repeatedly  changed  roles  of  the  attacker. 
The  tactical  maneuvers  paralleled  an  au- 
thentic warplane  dogfight.  After  five  min- 
utes, apparently  tired  of  sparring,  the  two 
flared  away  from  one  another  and  flew  off 
in  opposite  directions,  like  boxers  return- 
ing to  their  corners.  1 would  have  to  call  the 
fight  a draw. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufsni, 

Damascus 

More  Misses  than  Successes 

Centre  — Last  summer  Snow  Shoe 
Township  resident  Keith  Hoover  watched 
as  a bobcat  attacked  a fawn.  The  cat 
knocked  the  fawn  to  the  ground  and  a 
struggle  ensued.  The  deer  eventually  broke 
free  and  ran,  and  the  bobcat  gave  chase  for 
only  a short  distance  then  sat  down.  When 
it  finally  saw  Keith  the  cat  vanished. 

— WCO  Bob  Norbeck,  Pine  Glen 

Not  the  Top  Dog 

Blair  — While  on  patrol  1 noticed  a 
great  horned  owl  take  flight  from  behind  a 
fallen  tree.  Wondering  what  it  had  been 
feeding  on,  1 was  surprised  to  find  the 
remains  of  a mature  red-tailed  hawk.  I 
thought  it  ironic  that  a diurnal  bird  of  prey 
had  become  the  victim  of  a nocturnal  bird 
of  prey. 

— WCO  Steve  Kleiner,  Hollidaysburg- 

Some  Things  Never  Change 

Huntingdon  — Students  from  Juniata 
College  were  helping  with  bear  research 
recently,  and  I told  them  that  we  use  old 
food  from  a local  deli  for  bait  in  our  culvert 
traps.  One  student  said  that  he  could  ob- 
tain food  from  the  college  cafeteria,  but 
another  student  quickly  added,  “Yea,  hut 
the  bear  wouldn’t  eat  it.” 

— WCO  Phil  Lunish,  Alexandria 


Fruits  of  Labor 

Erie  — 1 would  like  to  thank  the  North- 
west Pennsylvania  Duck  Hunters  Associa- 
tion for  donating  equipment  to  the  Game 
Commission  to  aid  in  wetland  restoration. 
Ducks  and  other  wetlands  birds  have  been 
seen  on  all  the  restoration  areas  already. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


Who’s  Bringing  Up  the  Rear? 

Venango  — When  Rhonda  Best 
stopped  her  car  for  some  deer  crossing  the 
road  two  miles  from  her  home  last  fall,  she 
couldn’t  believe  what  she  saw.  Following 
the  deer  was  a domestic  pig.  She  recognized 
the  pig  as  one  missing  from  her  neighbor 
since  the  spring.  Rhonda  said  the  pig  ap- 
peared lean,  but  healthy,  and  obviously 
part  of  the  herd.  1 bet  there  were  some 
surprised,  and  confused,  deer  hunters. 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin 

Conservationists 

Lackawanna  — I responded  to  a call 
about  a deer  in  trouble  and  arrived  to  find 
a large  doe  stuck  in  a mud  pit.  With  some 
work  and  a lot  of  cooperation  from  the  guys 
at  the  Empire  Land  Fill,  we  were  able  to 
extract  the  deer.  The  fellows  were  very 
concerned  and  1 heard  over  and  over,  “1 
hope  we  can  save  her.”  Most  of  these  guys 
are  diehard  hunters.  It  just  goes  to  show 
how  sportsmen  care  more  about  wildlife 
than  many  nonhunters  realize. 

— WCO  Vernon  I.  Perry  III, 

Clarks  Summit 
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Cate  Galore 

Bradford  — Publicity  on  the  bobcat  is 
at  an  all-time  high;  sighting  reports  are 
coming  in  on  a regular  basis  from  all  over 
the  district.  I recently  tagged  an  adult  fe- 
male and  five  days  later  checked  a roadkilled 
male  in  the  same  area.  The  bobcat  popula- 
tion IS  certainly  on  the  upswing,  and  I’m 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  this  elusive 
animal. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalusing 

“He  Ain’t  Heavy,  He’s  My  Brother” 

Union  — Deputy  Scott  Frey  noticed  a 
gray  squirrel  carrying  a second,  full-grown 
squirrel  across  a highway.  Scott  couldn’t 
tell  if  the  squirrel  was  dead,  injured,  or  just 
lazy. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 


What’s  a Girl  to  Do? 

Clarion  — Her  husband  is  at  work,  it’s 
a beautiful  day  and  it’s  hunting  season.  She 
wants  to  go  hunting,  hut  can’t  open  the  gun 
safe.  To  compound  matters,  a big  ringneck 
is  strutting  on  their  property,  seemingly 
knowing  he’s  safe  for  the  time  being.  This 
recently  happened  to  some  friends  of  mine 
who,  because  they  are  friends,  will  remain 
anonymous. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 


“Buck  in  a Box” 

Wayne  — Responding  to  a call  about  a 
deer  trapped  in  a culvert,  I found  the  ve- 
hicle that  had  struck  the  deer  but,  initially, 
no  deer.  It  seems  the  deer  had  fallen  into  a 
stone  pipe  headwall  below  the  surface  of 
the  road,  and  was  simply  standing  there 
without  enough  room  to  move  about.  By 
looping  a snare  pole  noose  around  the 
spike’s  antlers,  I was  able  to  lift  its  front  legs 
to  ground  level  so  it  could  pull  itself  out. 
The  buck  trotted  up  the  hank,  apparently 
no  worse  for  wear,  but  the  car  that  struck  it 
didn’t  fare  so  well. 

— WCO  Donald  K.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 

You  Just  Never  Know 

Jefferson  — Every  once  in  awhile  we 
see  wildlife  doing  something  that  just  leaves 
us  shaking  our  heads  aiad  wondering  just 
what  they’re  doing.  One  evening  as  Deputy 
Greg  McBride  and  1 were  walking  back  a 
lane  to  some  beaver  dams  we  passed  a 
vacant  cottage  and  I noticed  a gobbler 
strutting  back  and  forth  in  front  of  a set  of 
sliding  glass  doors.  Several  possibilities  came 
to  mind:  The  bird  was  fooled  by  its  reflec- 
tion, expecting  a handout,  or,  although 
you  don’t  like  to  think  the  worst,  possibly  a 
peeping  tom. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartless, 

Brookville 

What  it’s  all  About 

Somerset  — Western  Pennsylvania 
NRA  representative  Tom  Baldrige  put  me 
in  contact  with  two  young  hunters  inter- 
ested in  hunting  on  the  special  youth  wa- 
terfowl hunt  held  October  5. 1 showed  lean 
Critchlow  and  jarrod  Hobaugh  a produc- 
tive spot,  and  the  boys  got  a lot  of  shooting. 
Around  noon  they  decided  to  call  it  a day. 
Final  tally:  46  shots  fired,  two  wood  ducks 
harvested.  I could  tell  from  the  enthusiasm 
and  big  smiles  that  two  young  men  will  be 
back  for  more  waterfowl  hunting  in  the 
future. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Berlin 
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Conservation  News 


Commission  employees  receive 

Hammer  Award 


MIKE  RUSSELL,  representing  Vice  President  Al  Gore's 
office,  left,  presents  Hammer  Award  to  Commission 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  employees,  Dennis 
Neideigh,  center,  and  Roland  Bergner,  right. 


THE  1 2-AGENCYNEPA/404 

Process  Merger  Team,  which 
included  two  Game  Gommis- 
sion  employees,  received  Vice 
President  Al  Gore’s  prestigious 
Hammer  Award  last  October 
for  saving  the  commonwealth 
$119  million  and  more  than 
1 1.5  years  of  effort  in  achiev- 
ing federal  approvals  for  three 
state  highway  projects. 

Those  projects  were  the 
Mon/Payette  Transportation 
Project  from  Interstate  68  to 
PA  43 , the  Mon/Eayette  T rans- 
portation  Program  from  Inter- 
state 70  to  PA  51,  and  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  Industrial  High- 
way. 

The  Hammer  Award  gives  recog- 
nition to  teams  that  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  support  of 
the  President’s  National  Performance 
Review  principles.  Those  principles 
are:  putting  customers  first,  cutting 
red  tape,  empowering  employees  and 
getting  back  to  basics.  The  Hammer 
Award  is  yesterday’s  hammer  that  cost 
the  government  $600. 

Fittingly,  the  award  is  a $6  ham- 
mer, with  a ribbon,  and  notecard  from 
Vice  President  Al  Gore,  framed  in 
aluminum.  This  award  recognizes  new 
standards  of  excellence  achieved  by 
teams  helping  to  reinvent  government. 
Over  500  Hammer  Awards  have  been 
presented  to  teams  of  federal  employ- 


ees, state  and  local  employees  and  citi- 
zens who  are  working  to  build  a better 
government. 

The  NEP A/404  Process  Merger 
Team  reinvented  the  process  of  plan- 
ning and  designing  effective,  safe  and 
environmentally  sensitive  transporta- 
tion systems,  while  concurrently  satis- 
fying NEPA  requirements  and  those 
of  the  Section  404  Clean  Water  Act 
permit  program. 

Each  member  ot  the  team  is  em- 
powered by  his/her  agency  to  make 
final  decision  for  that  agency.  The 
significance  of  the  NEP  A/404  Merger 
Process  is  that  it  builds  a cohesive 
team  with  a common  vision  from  many 
individuals,  and  once  formed,  provides 
the  framework  for  the  team  to  collabo- 
rate effectively. 
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PGC  Retirees 


Robert  M.  Steffee 

Dispatcher 

Northwest 

Rouseville 


Dean  C.  Beach 

Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer 

Monroe  County 
Cresco 


W.  Ned  Weston 
Game  Lands  Group 
Supervisor 
Northwest 
Sunbury 


Nicholas  Digilio 

Game  Lands  Supervisor, 
Northeast  Region 
Lehighton 


Jerry  Zeidler 

Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor 
Northcentral  Region 
Trout  Run 


James  E.  Rankin 

Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer 

McKean  County 
Port  Allegany 


Harold  Harshbarger 

Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer 
Elk  County 
Kersey 


ALSO  RETIRING  were  Ray  Clinger,  Propa- 
gator,  Southwest  Game  Farm,  Hawthorne;  Gre- 
gory P.  Gohrecht,  Cartographic  Manager,  Har- 
risburg Headc|uarters,  Elizabethtown;  Daniel 
Konsavage,  Game  hands  Worker,  Southeast  Re- 
gion, Orwigsburg;  Kenneth  Krah,  Dispatcher, 
Northcentral  Region,  Hughesville;  Linda  L. 
Minium,  Administrative  Assistant,  Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement,  Harrisburg;  Thomas  Pervis, 
Propagator,  Eastern  Game  Farm,  Boyertown; 
James  F.  Ramsey,  Howard  Nursery  Superinten- 
dent, Howard;  John  Scott,  Game  Lands  Worker, 
Southcentral  Region,  Petersburg;  Richard 
White,  Propagator,  Southwest  Game  Farm,  New 
Bethlehem;  and  Frank  Rogers,  Wildlife  Propa- 
gator, Western  Game  Farm,  Guys  Mills. 


Lorraine  Yocum 

Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 
Northwest 
Oil  City 


Larry  Heade 

Conservation  Officer 
Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 
Creensburg 


Patrick  Skibinski 

Maintenance 
Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
Marienville 
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Littwin  honored 


THOMAS  “SKIP”  LITTWIN,  Chief  of  the  Support  Services  Division  for  the  Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement  in  Harrisburg,  captured  first  place  in  the  state  and  regional  1996  PPG 

(Practical  Police  Com- 
bat) championships. 
For  . Kis  shooting 
achievements.  Skip 
was  honored  last  Sep- 
tember, during  a Na- 
tional Hunting  & Fish- 
ing Day  ceremony  at 
the  Game  Comm- 
ission’s Harrisburg 
headquarters.  Shown 
here  with  Skip  are 
Governor  Tom  Ridge, 
Skip’s  wife  Dianne,  and 
PGC  Executive  Direc- 
tor Don  Madl. 


Correction 

There  was  a mistake  on  page  25  of  the  November  ’96  issue.  In  Table  2 of  the  “1995- 
96  Game  Take  & Furbearer  Surveys,”  the  number  of  hunters/trappers  and  the  harvest 
figures  were  switched.  Here  is  how  the  table  should  have  appeared. 

Table  2.  Number  of  hunters  and  trappers  and  furbearer  harvests,  1994-95  and  1995-96. 

1 994- 95  Raccoon  Muskrat  Red  Fox  Cray  Fox  Opossum  Skunk  Mink  Coyote*  Weasel 

Hunters/  7066  5,570  8,319  7,515  4,267  3,071  3,212  20,597  784 

TRAPPERS 

Harvest  186,551  178,145  30,649  34,691  29,621  12,620  10,208  6,240  723 

1 995- 96  

Hunters/  9^13  4,465  8,080  6,908  3,989  2,643  2,879  20,413  853 

trappers 

Harvest  120,462  130,442  31,110  23,518  29,688  9,995  8,602  6,662  687 

‘Combines  estimates  from  the  Game  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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A Question  of  Rights 


I DON’T  “GET”  the  “ammal  rights”  con- 
troversy.  But  then  1 don’t  agree  with 
much  of  what’s  passing  for  “rights”  today. 

Call  me  old  fashioned,  but  I prefer  to 
think  of  “rights”  as  being  like  highway 
nghtS'of'Way,  something  a society  yields  to 
you.  It’s  a collective  agreement,  and  no 
matter  how  hard  you  might  yell  about  it 
being  your  “right,”  you’re  not  going  to  he 
granted  what  you  want  unless  it’s  what  the 
world  at  large  is  willing  to  give  you.  I’m  not 
sure  anyone  has  any  absolute  “rights.”  But 
then  that’s  just  me,  personally,  and  I’ve  got 
a “right”  to  my  opinion.  Don’t  I? 

The  call  to  arms  that  is  “rights”  has 
certainly  hammered  through  acceptance 
of  some  beneficial  “rights,”  like  civil  rights, 
that  might  otherwise  have  taken  longer  to 
he  recognized.  But  I’m  concerned  that  the 
banner  of  “rights”  is  now  raised  immedi- 
ately when  some  group  tries  to  hull  its  own, 
often  extreme,  views  through,  without 
thinking  sensibly  and  considerately  about 
the  rest  of  society’s  needs  and  “rights.” 
That’s  the  way  1 see  “animal  rights,”  well- 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  coming  at  the  sub- 
ject from  a fatally  skewed  direction. 

What’s  all  this  have  to  do  with  hunting 
and  sportsmen?  We  hunters  have  always 
been  concerned  about  animals,  about  wild- 
life, although  we’re  accused  by  “animal 
rightists”  of  all  sorts  of  things  that  just 
aren’t  true.  Too  bad  they  really  don’t  know 
us,  because  if  wild  animals  have  any  rights 
at  all,  we’re  their  best  defenders. 

I think  that  the  “animal  rights”  contro- 
versy is  at  bottom  a philosophical  discus- 
sion, where  you  believe  what  you  want  to 
believe,  and  it’s  all  done  with  mirrors.  Did 


you  know  it  can  be  argued  that  based  on 
modern  physics,  we’re  not  really  here,  that 
matter  is  without  substance?  But  feel  the 
biting  cold  wind  in  your  face,  or  the  cool, 
hardness  of  a walnut  stock  against  your 
cheek,  and  such  highfalutin  philosophy 
pales  in  the  face  of  what  we  “know”  is 
reality. 

So  it  is  with  “animal  rights.”  What, 
instead,  is  the  reality?  The  reality  is  that 
animals  deserve  fair  treatment  and  respect, 
the  same  as  we  expect  from  one  another.  I 
see  it  every  hunting  season,  in  the  way 
hunters  approach  their  sport.  Sure,  we’re 
out  there  with  an  end-view  of  killing  an 
animal.  But  it  isn’t  a mere  euphemism  to 
call  it  a “harvest.”  We  go  out  to  see  what 
the  wild  lands  have  produced,  what  “good 
bucks”  are  out  there,  and  to  glean  a portion 
of  that  wild  bounty. 

Even  though  it’s  a blood  harvest,  it’s  a 
natural  process,  and  we  do  it  with  consider- 
ation. I know  that  hunters  are  very  con- 
cerned about  making  that  quick,  killing 
shot;  we  don’t  want  an  animal  to  suffer.  It’s 
the  “animal  right”  we  all  agree  on,  the  right 
to  a death  that  comes  as  fast  as  possible. 

I know  few  nonhunters  who  respect 
wildlife  as  much  as  sportsmen.  They  can’t 
because  they  simply  don’t  know  the  ani- 
mals well  enough.  Like  most  giving  of 
“rights,”  the  respect  and  fair  treatment 
hunters  accord  wildlife  is  a result  of  their 
being  so  well-acquainted.  Sportsmen  know 
where  and  how  wildlife  lives,  its  behavior, 
routines  and  idiosyncrasies,  its  ultra-sharp 
senses  and  instincts,  its  toughness.  The 
buck  a hunter  shoots  opening  day  of  fire- 
arm season  is  well-known,  even  if  that 
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particular  deer  has  never  been  seen  hy  him 
before.  The  hunter  appreciates  the  animal- 
attributes  of  the  deer,  and  recognizes  its 
dignity. 

1 think  that  is  why  hunters  support  the 
“right”  of  a wildlife  species  to  exist.  It  seems 
to  me  that  “animal  tights”  extremists  are 
often  so  busy  worrying  about  one  indi- 
vidual animal  that  they  don’t  see  the  larger 
threat  in  the  bulldozer  and  the  paving 
machine  on  the  other  side  of  their  protest 
signs. 

It’s  easier,  I suppose,  to  hoot  and  holler 
around  a hunter  so  he  doesn’t  shoot  one 
deer.  He  can  he  intimidated.  It’s  more 
difficult  to  go  face-to-face  with  a company 
or  government  entity  that’s  destroying  wild- 
life habitat.  Hunter  harassment  is  cow- 
ardly, pointless  and,  thankfully,  now  against 
the  law. 

The  courageous  and  worthwhile  tactic 
is  to  stand  up  for  wildlife’s  place  to  live,  to 
question  whether  one  more  mega-mall  is 
necessary,  or  whether  a business  building 
on  wild  acres  outside  of  town  is  less  wise 
than  renovating  existing  structures  in  town. 
It  takes  bravery  to  he  an  advocate  for  wet- 
lands protection,  instead  of  just  standing 
by  as  they  fill  in  the  duck  swamp  for  an- 
other fast-food  restaurant.  Seeing  such  a 
chain  of  connections,  that  protecting  natu- 
ral lands  protects  wildlife,  takes  under- 
standing of  more  than  the  obvious.  The 
shallowness  of  the  stances  most  “animal 
rightists”  take  makes  me  think  they  haven’t 
thought  things  through. 

I’ve  read  that  “animal  rights”  extremists 
are  now  eschewing  the  protest  sign  for  the 
court  case,  where  they  challenge  fish  and 
game  departments’  ability  to  manage  wild- 
life species,  including  setting  hunting  sea- 
sons. It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  energy 
is  wasted  in  that  direction  when  there  is  so 
much  that  could  he  done  for  wildlife,  espe- 
cially in  the  halls  of  government.  That’s 
where  sportsmen  and  true  conservationists 
should  be  doing  theit  own  crying  for 
wi  Idlife’s  “rights,”  encouraging  the  con- 
tinuance of  programs  that  reserve  lands  for 


wildlife  and  insisting  that  funding  he  made 
available  for  study  and  protection  of  the 
animals  and  for  habitat  enhancement. 

I get  so  tired  of  hearing  about  smokers’ 
rights,  property  rights,  animal  rights,  that  1 
don’t  believe  any  of  it.  1 don’t  believe 
smokers  have  any  inalienable  “right”  to 
puff  in  my  face,  that  landowners  ha\’e  a 
“right”  to  use  their  ground  any  way  they 
want  without  regard  to  their  neighbors, 
and  I don’t  think  animals  have  any  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  “rights.” 

What  a beneficent  society  could  accord 
any  of  these  is  different,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  Smokers  can  he  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  areas  well-separated  from  non- 
smokers.  Property  owners  might  he  com- 
pensated in  the  form  of  lower  taxes  if  soci- 
ety limits  what  they  can  do  with  their 
ground.  And  wildlife  deserves  not  just  fair 
treatment,  hut  a recognition  that  as  a spe- 
cies, and  in  good  population,  it  belongs  in 
this  w'orld  with  us. 

The  idea  of  protecting  wildlife,  of  hav- 
ing laws  against  killing  wild  animals  any- 
where, anytime,  in  any  amount,  is  rela- 
tively new.  Watching  a program  on  TV 
about  the  American  West,  I saw  photos  of 
bison  skulls  piled  50-feet  high  and  stretch- 
ing for  miles  along  a railroad  track.  This 
slaughter  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  I was  amazed  that  it  took 
only  several  years  for  the  millions  of  buffalo 
to  he  virtually  wiped  out. 

In  human  history,  recognition  of  the 
worth  — not  in  dollars  at  the  marketplace, 
hut  in  that  intangible  “right”  to  exist  — of 
wildlife  species  has  been  a long  time  com- 
ing. It’s  still  struggling  to  become  part  of 
our  collective  morality,  hut  we  ha\’e  trav- 
eled far  from  thinking  that  shooting  all  the 
buffalo  is  a good  thing.  Vlodetn  sportsmen- 
conservationists  are  a long  way  from  the 
“exterminators  with  rifles”  that  tried  to 
wipe  out  the  bison.  In  fact  they  sicken  us. 
But  1 think  that  “animal  rightists”  fail,  or 
refuse,  to  see  the  century  that  has  passed 
between,  and  who  really  is  today’s  defend- 
ers of  wildlife.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Sometimes  help  in  solving  a case  comes  from 
unexpected  sources.  It  started  on  a cold 
winter  night  . . . 

The  Persuasion 


My  answering  machine  clicked 

on  after  the  second  ring.  A glance  at 
the  clock  told  me  this  probahly  wasn’t  a 
social  call.  1 1:00  p.m.  I was  in  bed,  enjoy- 
ing a good  book.  It  was  hitter  cold  outside, 
and  there  aren’t  many  things  1 enjoy  more 
than  lying  in  bed,  digesting  a good  book. 
My  neighboring  officer,  WCO  Bill  Bower, 
was  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

“Rick,  I just  got  a call  horn  a fella  about 
hearing  a shot  over  in  the  Ulster/East 
Smithtield  area.” 

After  getting  the  caller’s  name  and  phone 
number,  I thanked  Bill  and  hung  up  to  call 
the  informant.  Although  it  was  late,  I knew 
he  wouldn’t  he  upset,  because  he  had  taken 
the  time  to  call  us  just  minutes  earlier.  Deer 
season  had  ended  two  weeks  ago.  I hoped 
this  would  turn  out  to  he  someone  hunting 
coyotes. 

Upon  talking  to  the  caller  1 knew  there 
was  nothing  1 could  do  this  night,  so  I 
thanked  him  for  his  concern  and  hung  up 
with  plans  to  investigate  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  hearing  the  shot,  the  caller  went 
outside  and  noticed  a vehicle  leaving  the 
area  where  the  sound  had  originated.  The 
truck  came  to  a stop  and  the  occupants 
emerged  from  the  vehicle,  then  continued 
up  the  road  where  they  turned  into  a drive- 
way. At  least  I’d  have  a place  to  begin  my 


search  in  the  morning. 

As  1 turned  into  the  drive  the  next 
morning,  I noticed  that  the  two  trucks 
parked  there  were  covered  with  mud,  one 
more  than  the  other.  Because  it  was  very 
cold,  I wondered  where  they  had  been  to 
get  that  muddy.  Out  of  habit,  I glanced  into 
the  bed  of  the  pickup  when  I walked  past. 
Not  really  believing  I’d  find  a deer,  I did 
notice  a couple  of  portable  treestands  and 
a substantial  amount  of  blood.  A large  clot 
of  blood  stained  the  concrete  walk  that  led 
to  the  house.  I knew  I had  the  right  place. 

As  I knocked  at  the  door,  I heard  a 
hunch  of  shuffling  inside,  but  there  was  no 
response.  A harder  knock  summoned  one 
of  the  occupants,  a young  man  about  19. 

“Good  morning,”  1 greeted.  “I’m  Con- 
servation Officer  Rick  Larnerd  with  the 
Game  Commission  . . . ” That  was  as  far 
as  1 got. 

“Come  in  outta  the  cold,  man.”  The 
interruption  was  welcomed.  The  frigid 
morning  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  spring- 
like weather  we  had  been  experiencing. 
Once  inside,  I saw  that  the  house  was  in 
great  disarray.  Clothes  were  piled  in  heaps 
all  over  and  dirty  dishes  littered  every  avail- 
able space.  Along  with  the  person  who 
answered  the  door,  there  were  three  others 
present.  Two  were  juveniles,  brothers  of 
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the  other  two.  1 would  have  to  he  careful 
with  my  questioning. 

While  1 explained  that  a neighbor  had 
called  about  hearing  shooting  the  night 
before,  I was  watching  for  obvious  signs  of 
nervousness.  Not  detecting  any,  1 changed 
my  tactics.  Careful  not  to  mention  that 
they  were  suspects  or  that  I’d  discovered 
blood  in  the  pickup  and  on  the  sidewalk,  1 
fished  for  answers. 

“Because  you  guys  are  situated  on  a high 
spot  here,  1 was  wondering  if  you  may  have 
heard  or  seen  anything  last  night,”  I que- 
tied. 

“No,  man,  we  went  to  bed  early  last 
night,”  was  the  reply. 

A few  more  measured  questions  brought 
measured  responses.  Getting  nowhere,  1 
changed  direction;  I asked  to  see  hunting 
licenses.  One  of  my  hunches  was  that  they 
had  killed  a deer  and  put  a tag  on  it, 
claiming  they  had  killed  it  with  a muzzle- 
loader.  All  three  had  nonresident  hunting 
licenses  and  had  deer  tags  intact.  No  one 
had  a muzzleloader  stamp,  hut  one  had  an 
archery  stamp.  The  fourth  guy  was  on  li- 
cense revocation  for  hunting  over  bait  and 
for  purchasing  a resident  license  while  be- 
ing a nonresident.  He  and  1 were  already 
acquainted. 

They  said  they  were  there  to  hunt  small 
game  and  had  killed  a couple  of  rabbits,  but 
no  deer.  After  talking  to  them  a few  more 
minutes,  I left.  I knew  I’d  need  more  help 
because  a search  would  now  be  in  order. 

Returning  home,  I called  Deputy  Fred 
Wheaton  and  we  went  over  what  I’d  seen 
and  what  our  next  course  of  action  should 
be.  One  thing  was  certain.  Warmer  clothes 
would  he  needed  for  the  afternoon  activi- 
ties. 

When  Fred  and  I returned  to  the  suspects’ 
camp,  we  saw  that  the  mud-covered  pickup 
was  gone,  although  the  other  vehicle  re- 
mained. I approached  the  house  and  gave 
the  door  a good  pounding.  No  answer. 
Another  knock.  Still  no  answer.  As  1 turned 
to  leave  the  porch,  1 saw  the  treestands  that 
had  been  in  the  bed  of  the  now  absent 


pickup  leaning  against  the  garage.  The 
most  apparent  sign  was  the  blood  and  deer 
hair  that  covered  the  stands.  A big  smile 
crept  across  my  face.  1 called  Fred  over  and 
we  both  agreed  that  the  evidence  was  very 
fresh.  We  then  fanned  t)ut  to  inspect  the 
yard.  I cupped  my  hands  and  peered  through 
the  tinted  glass  of  the  CMC  Jimmy  in  the 
driveway.  It  was  packed  as  if  these  guys 
were  leaving.  About  then,  Fred  gave  a 
whistle.  When  I spotted  him,  he  waved  me 
over. 

Pointing  to  some  spots  on  the  ground, 
Fred  showed  me  clots  of  blood.  Looking 
even  closer,  we  saw  where  something  large 
had  been  dragged  through  the  dead  golden 
rod  around  the  hack  of  an  old  wood  pile. 
When  I bent  to  collect  some  of  the  blood- 
covered  leaves  and  brush  as  evidence,  I 
found  that  it  was  still  wet.  You  don’t  get 
much  fresher  evidence  than  that.  The  deer 
had  to  he  here  somewhere. 

When  I returned  from  my  truck  with  a 
camera,  Fred  was  grinning  like  the  Cheshire 
Cat.  Pulling  aside  some  grass  and  straw,  he 
had  found  the  concealed  carcass  of  a small 
dead  deer.  Our  initial  inspection  had  indi- 
cated there  may  have  been  two  deer,  hut 
even  after  looking  further,  we  didn’t  find 
one.  So  if  there  was  one,  the  suspects  must 
have  already  cut  it  up.  At  that  point  1 went 
to  Towanda  to  obtain  a search  warrant 
while  Fred  remained  to  watch  the  deer. 

Knowing  it  would  take  me  a good  hour 
to  get  the  warrant  and  return,  1 had  my 
office  call  Deputy  Allen  Goodwin  and  ask 
him  to  give  Fred  assistance  until  I could  get 
hack. 

After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity,  I 
arrived  to  find  that  the  camp  members  had 
returned.  Fred  and  Allen  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  interviewing  the  two  adults.  Hoping 
I could  count  on  the  guy  1 had  previously 
cited  for  hunting  over  bait,  1 spelled  it  out 
for  him. 

“Buhha,  do  you  realize  the  seriousness  of 
this  whole  deaD” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  this,”  he 
replied. 
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1 was  pretty  sure  he  did,  although  he  may 
not  have  had  a hand  in  the  killing  of  the 
deer.  Anyway,  he  was  just  as  responsible  as 
the  one  who  did  because  they  were  all  in 
possession,  and  if  we  found  any  venison 
inside,  it  would  be  even  worse.  Even  after  1 
explained  1 had  a search  warrant,  he  still  so 
adamantly  denied  having  anything  to  do 
with  it  that  1 began  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

“Bubba,  I’m  going  to  give  you  a few 
minutes  to  rattle  some  chains.  We’ll  wait 
on  the  porch  while  you  see  if  you  can  find 
out  who’s  responsible.” 

Bubha  rattled  more  than  chains.  My 
deputies  and  1 waited  outside  while  Bubba 
put  on  quite  a show.  We  could  have  heard 
him  from  across  the  street.  About  five 
minutes  passed  and  he  came  out. 

“They  want  to  talk  to  you,  ” Buhha  said. 

1 Vv-ent  inside  and  could  see  the  owner  of 
the  truck  was  visibly  shaken.  Whether 
Buhha’s  actions  were  for  show  or  not,  it  had 
the  desired  effect  on  the  truck  owner. 

“1  just  want  you  to  know  that  no  one  else 


had  anything  to  do  with  this,”  he  started.  “1 
shot  the  deer  last  night  after  everyone  else 
went  to  bed.” 

“Where  is  it?”  1 asked. 

W e went  to  the  woodpile  and  he  uncov- 
ered the  same  deer  Fred  had  found  earlier. 

“Where’s  the  other  one?”  1 asked. 

“This  is  the  only  one,  1 swear  it,”  he  said. 

1 explained  why  1 thought  there  were 
two  and  he  told  me  that  he  wasn’t  satisfied 
with  any  of  the  hiding  places  he  had  chosen 
until  he  found  the  final  resting  place.  That 
was  why  it  had  looked  as  though  there  was 
more  than  one.  Satisfied  with  his  explana- 
tion, 1 told  him  he  would  be  getting  a 
citation  for  his  unlawful  killing  of  the  deer. 

“1  know  what  1 did  was  wrong  and  I’ll 
make  it  good,”  he  resigned. 

While  the  paperwork  was  being  com- 
pleted, 1 could  see  Buhha  chewing  out  his 
friend.  Again,  1 don’t  know  how  much  was 
for  show  or  how  much  was  real,  but  1 do 
know  1 would  much  rather  face  a whole 
hunch  of  citations  than  Bubha’s  brow  beat- 
ings. □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


"irrupting  Birds"" 


Every  winter  birdwatchers  hope 
tor  an  irruption  ot  boreal  birds  from 
the  northern  forests.  This  “irruption”  or 
irregular  migratory  movement  southward 
of  birds  that  ordinarily  live  and  breed  in 
Canada  and  Alaska  include  glamour  spe- 
cies  such  as  pine  and  evening  grosbeaks, 
purple  finches,  red  and  white-winged  cross- 
bills, pine  siskins,  common  and  hoary  red- 
polls, red-breasted  nuthatches,  snowy  owls, 
northern  shrikes,  northern  goshawks  and 
rough-legged  hawks. 

The  songbirds  are  dependent  upon  the 
seeds  of  conifers  and  a few  hardwood  spe- 
cies, mainly  alder  and  birch,  and  when  the 
seed  crop  fails,  as  it  does  periodically,  and 
bird  numbers  are  high,  they  are  forced  to 
head  south  in  search  of  food.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  birds  of  prey,  including  the 
meat-eating  notthern  shrikes,  all  of  which 
prey  on  lemmings,  voles  or  snowshoe  hares, 
or  a combination  of  all  three.  When  those 
populations  crash,  their  predators  must  also 
migrate  south  in  search  of  food. 

Some  of  these  movements  have  been 
absolutely  stupendous.  One  flight  of  red- 
breasted nuthatches  over  Fire  Island  Beach, 
New  Y ork,  as  recorded  by  W illiam  Dutcher 
back  in  1906,  lasted  from  September  21  to 
23.  “At  the  height  of  the  migration,”  he 
wrote,  “nuthatches  were  seen  every- 
where — on  the  buildings,  on  trees,  bushes 
and  weeds,  and  even  on  the 
ground  . . . Every  tree  had  its  nuthatch 
occupant,  while  many  of  them  evidently 
found  food  even  in  the  hushes  and  larger 
weeds.  On  a large  abandoned  fish  factory  at 
least  50  of  these  birds  were  seen  at  one 
time.” 

In  the  25  years  we  have  lived  on  our 


central  Pennsylvania  mountaintop,  we  have 
had  occasional  visits  from  northern  shrikes, 
evening  grosbeaks,  purple  finches,  white- 
winged crossbills  and  northern  goshawks, 
but  we  have  witnessed  the  irruption  of  only 
three  songbird  species  — pine  siskins,  com- 
mon redpolls  and  red-breasted 
nuthatches  — and  all  within  the  last  nine 
years.  The  pine  siskin  irruption  years  were 
1987-88,  1989-90  and  1995-96.  Common 
redpolls  appeared  in  1993-94  and  1995-96; 
and  red-breasted  nuthatches  in  1995-96. 

The  pine  siskin  irruption  in  1987-88 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  living  memory.  At 
least  95  million  siskins  appeared  at  feeders 
all  over  North  America. 

I remember  my  first  sighting  of  the  small, 
brown-streaked,  sharp-billed  birds.  On 
October  26,  1987,  at  the  Far  Field  I heard 
and  then  saw  a flock  of  20  pine  siskins 
eating  seeds  from  a small  black  birch  at  the 
edge  of  the  field.  Pine  siskins  (Carduelis 
piniis)  both  sound  and  fly  like  American 
goldfinches  (Carduelis  tristus).  While  the 
two  are  closely  related,  siskins  are  bolder 
and  they  ignored  me  as  I crept  close  and  sat 
on  the  ground  to  watch  them.  After  15 
minutes  they  whirled  off. 

A snowstorm  in  early  N ove  mher  brought 
them  to  our  feeders  for  the  first  time.  I 
looked  out  almost  in  disbelief  as  more  than 
80  descended,  settling  on  saplings,  the 
ground,  back  steps,  porch  floor  and  feeders. 
But  they  flew  oft  in  a few  minutes.  Through- 
out the  winter  during  stormy  days  the  siskins 
came  as  a body  to  the  feeders  - — up  to  100 
at  a time  — and  gobbled  up  sunflower  seeds. 
But  because  it  was  a mild  winter  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  the  forest  eating  black 
bircb  seeds.  And  I spent  a lot  of  time 
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watching  them.  On  a sunny  Decemher  day 
at  the  Far  Field  thicket,  60  of  them  twit- 
tered softly  as  they  fed  in  a black  hirch  tree. 
Then  most  of  them  flew  down  to  a fallen 
tree  trunk  to  eat  snow.  Fifteen  ot  them 
lined  up  almost  beak  to  heak.  Oth- 
ers ate  snow  from  tree  branches 
and  on  the  ground.  After  that 
they  returned  to  eating  birch 
seed. 

At  the  end  of 
February  I found 
80  siskins  running 
over  the  snow-free 
ground  at  the  base 
of  Sapsucker 
Ridge.  The  golden 
wingbars  of  some 
of  the  males  were 
prominent,  and  in 
addition  to  their 
usual  goldfinch- 
like calls,  they  also 
made  buzzing 
sounds  that  re- 
sembled those  of 
blackbirds.  Occa- 
sionally they 
swooped  up  into 
saplings  in  response  to 
warning  calls,  hut  1 never 
did  see  what  startled  them. 

Mostly,  though,  they  ran  over  the  ground, 
feeding  on  fallen  tree  seeds,  sometimes 
coming  within  1 0 feet  of  where  1 was  stand- 
ing. 

1 continued  to  see  them  in  the  woods 
until  the  end  of  April,  and  then  they  were 
gone,  off  to  nest  in  high  altitude  coniferous 
forests.  Siskins  nest  from  Alaska  east  to 
Newfoundland  and  as  far  south  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  as  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia. Now  siskins  are  one  ot  Pennsylvania’s 
rarest  breeding  birds,  hut  ornithologists 
think  they  were  more  abundant  here  be- 
fore our  coniferous  forests  were  cut. 

Puring  the  1989-90  siskin  irruption, 
they  spent  more  time  at  our  feeders  than  in 
’87-88.  Otherwise,  1 found  them  in  the 


hollow  along  with  American  goldfinches, 
eating  hemlock  seeds.  For  sheer  entertain- 
ment at  the  feeders  that  winter,  the  pine 
siskins’  antics  couldn’t  he  heat.  Although 
there  were  less  of  them  (40) 
than  in  1987-88,  they  totally 
dominated  the  feeders  when- 
ever they  came  in,  even  push- 
ing aside  the  hoards  of  house 
finches.  These  littlest  crea- 
tures on  the  feeders  threat- 
ened every  bird  that  came 
too  close,  by  running  to- 
ward them,  sharp  beaks 
open.  In  addition,  the 
males  flashed  their  yel- 
low wing  patches  like 
caution  lights.  House 
finches,  goldfinches, 
dark-eyed  juncos, 
American  tree  spar- 
^ rows,  black-capped 
chickadees  and  even 
tufted  titmice  fled. 
The  siskins  gobbled 
pounds  of  sunflower  seed 
every  day.  One  of  them 
even  blundered  inside  the 
tube  feeder  when  1 forgot  to 
close  the  top  after  refilling  it.  I 
found  the  bird  flopping  around, 
trapped  by  its  own  greed.  When  1 reached 
in  to  lift  it  out,  it  seemed  to  understand 
what  1 was  doing  and  did  not  struggle  in  my 
hand  as  most  birds  do,  nor  did  its  heart  beat 
any  faster.  Siskins,  it  seems,  are  too  self- 
confident  and  scrappy  to  he  frightened  by  a 
mere  human. 

Other  observers  have  found  them  to  he 
downright  tame.  Back  in  1925  Edwin 
Russell  Davis  of  Leominster,  Massachu- 
setts had  100  pine  siskins  at  his  feeder 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter.  “Their  ex- 
treme tameness,”  he  wrote,  “made  them 
easy  to  photograph,  the  only  adverse  cir- 
cumstance being  their  insatiable  curiosity, 
for  no  sooner  would  1 appear  with  my 
camera  than  they  would  perch  on 
it  . . . Whenever  1 would  appear  at  the 
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window,  or  step  outside  the  door,  down 
they  would  come  and,  settling  upon  my 
head,  shoulders,  and  arms,  would  peer  anx- 
iously about  for  the  food  they  had  learned 
that  1 held  concealed  from  them  in  a box, 
dish,  or  other  receptacle.” 

Common  redpolls  {Carduelis  flammea), 
in  the  same  genus  as  goldfinches  and  siskins, 
are  similarly  unafraid  of  humans.  They  also 
like  birch  seeds  and  breed  even  farther 
north  than  siskins  — trom  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Arctic  tundra  south  into  conif- 
erous forests  from  Alaska  to  Newfound- 
land. They  and  their  close  relatives, 
hoary  redpolls  (Carduelis  hornemanni) , 
can  survive  colder  temperatures  than 
any  other  songbirds,  probably,  in  part, 
because  of  a special  storage  pouch 
in  their  esophagus,  which  they  fill 
with  food  just  before  night  falls  and 
then  digest  it  overnight. 

So  winter-hardy  they  are  that 
Maurice  Braun,  when  he  was  Curator 
of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  back  in 
1947,  reported  watching  300  common 
redpolls  bathing  and  wading  in  icy  brook 
water.  “These  are  the  only  birds  that  1 have 
ever  seen  bathing  — really  soaking  — in 
mid-winter,”  he  wrote. 

Both  species  have  bright  red  caps  on 
their  foreheads  ( “redpoll”  means  “red  cap” ) 
and  black  chins,  and  male  common  red- 
polls have  pink  breasts  as  well.  While  hoary 
redpolls’  rumps  and  breasts  are  frosty-white, 
common  redpolls  are  brown-streaked  as 
are  the  hacks  and  wings  of  both  species. 

1 have  never  seen  a hoary  redpoll  and 
until  the  ’93-94  irruption  had  seen  only  an 
occasional  common  redpoll  in  First  Field 
over  the  previous  22  years.  So,  on  January 
10,  1994  1 could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  house  finches,  1 
spotted  a nervous  common  redpoll  on  the 
outskirts.  Within  a .couple  hours  it  was 
joined  by  seven  others.  All  through  the 
bitter  cold  and  snow  of  January  and  part  of 
February  1 could  expect  to  see  as  many  as 
10,  but  their  last  day  at  the  feeder  was 
February  18. 


Having  waited  so  long  tor  my  first  red- 
poll irruption,  1 was  amazed  to  witness 
another  one  last  winter.  Four  common 
redpolls  first  appeared  at  the  feeders  on 
December  9,  1995,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  seven  degrees.  The  pine  siskins 
had  already  been  in  since  November  12, 
but  their  numbers  were  low.  Fourteen  was 
the  highest  count  we  had  all  winter.  Both 
species  came  and  went  irregularly  until  the 
middle  of  March,  with  common  redpoll 
numbers  peaking  on  March  9 at  32. 

The  redpolls  proved  to  he  as  feisty  as  the 


siskins.  One  afternoon  1 watched  a pugna- 
cious redpoll  hold  the  wooden  bird  feeder 
against  all  comers.  In  less  than  a minute  it 
chased  each  interloper  that  landed  by  rush- 
ing at  it  and  chittering  loudly  — downy 
woodpecker,  tufted  titmouse,  black-capped 
chickadee,  dark-eyed  junco  and  American 
tree  sparrow,  all  fled  in  the  face  of  its  naked 
aggression. 

Unlike  the  siskins  and  redpolls,  the  red- 
breasted nuthatches  were  peaceful  in  their 
close  association  with  a huge  flock  of  black- 
capped  chickadees  among  the  hemlocks 
along  our  hollow  road.  They  also  are  not 
flocking  birds  during  winter  irruptions.  In- 
stead they  live  solitarily  or  in  small  stable 
groups  on  relatively  small  home  ranges 
(about  1 5 acres).  Even  though  home  ranges 
may  overlap  during  an  irruption,  they  ex- 
hibit no  aggression  toward  each  other  and, 
unlike  resident  red-breasted  nuthatches, 
pair  bonds  are  not  important. 

Smaller  than  white-breasted  nuthatches. 
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red'hreasted  nuthatches  have  a hroad  black 
line  through  their  eyes  with  a white  line 
above  it  and  rusty-colored  breasts.  They 
live  mostly  in  coniferous  forests  and  eat 
pine  and  spruce  seeds. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  they  will  nest  in 
Norway  spruces  and  other  ornamental  co- 
nifers, and  were  more  common  nesters  be- 
fore our  black  forest  was  cut.  During  the 
Pennsylvania  Breeding  Bird  Survey  one  of 
the  biggest  surprises  was  the  discovery  of 
confirmed  nesting  in  a wide  range  of  conif- 
erous tree  plantations  as  far  as  the  Mary- 
land state  line  and  west  to  Ohio. 

Not  only  do  they  eat  conifer  seeds,  they 
also  use  conifers’  pitch  to  smear  around 
their  nest  hole  entrances,  probably  as  a 
defense  against  predators.  According  to 
William  Brewster  of  Maine,  “They  brought 
it  on  the  tips  of  their  bills  in  little  globules, 
alighted  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole, 
and  then  tapped  it  on  in  various  places  as 
low  as  they  could  reach,  hut  without  shift- 
ing their  foothold.” 

Another  behavioral  pattern,  one  they 
share  with  white-hreasted  nuthatches,  is 
the  ability  to  cache  focxl.  Usually  they 
cache  it  under  tree  bark  or  in  cracks  and 
other  interstices.  But  in  Montana  orni- 
thologists watched  a male  red-hreasted 
nuthatch  flip  through  needle  litter  on  the 
ground.  Next,  carrying  a pine  seed,  he  flew 
to  the  upper  portion  of  a steep  dirt  cut 
hank.  He  probed  in  the  dirt  five  or  six  times 
and  he  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  as  deeply 
as  the  length  of  his  hill.  Then  he  picked  up 
a small  pebble  and  tamped  it  into  the  hole 
with  a few  beak  jabs  and  repeated  the  same 
action  with  a similar-sized  second  pebble 
before  flying  to  a nearby  pine  and  foraging 
on  the  tree  trunk. 

My  own  observations  of  red-breasted 
nuthatches  were  not  so  dranratic.  During 
the  last  week  in  December  and  first  two 
weeks  in  January  1 found  a red-breasted 
nuthatch  every  time  1 walked  down  the 
hollow.  My  first  sighting  occurred  on  a 
windy,  cold  December  21.  It  was  silent  in 
tbe  hollow  until  1 reached  the  hemlocks. 


They  were  filled  with  a merry  band  of 
chickadees  eating  hemlock  seeds.  As  1 stood 
watching  them,  1 was  thrilled  to  see  a red- 
breasted nuthatcb  land  on  a hemlock  trunk 
about  six  feet  from  me.  After  giving  me  the 
longest,  close-in  view  1 had  ever  had  of  a 
red-breasted  nuthatch,  it  flew  to  a fallen 
log  spanning  the  stream  and  foraged  be- 
neath it.  The  red-breasted  nuthatch  was  as 
quick  and  energetic  as  the  chickadees,  flit- 
ting from  tree  to  tree,  up,  down  and  around 
at  twice  the  speed  of  a white-hreasted 
nuthatch. 

During  a red-breasted  nuthatch  irrup- 
tion in  the  winter  of  1972-71  inNew  Hamp- 
shire, ornithologist  Lawrence  Kilham  also 
watched  red-hreasted  nuthatches  associate 
with  chickadees  in  hemlock  trees.  Both  ate 
hemlock  seeds  but  only  on  dry,  cold  and 
windy  days  when  hemk^ck  cones  opened. 
On  warmer  and  more  humid  days  the  cones 
closed  and  the  birds  foraged  on  hemlock 
seeds  that  had  previously  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

The  hollow  chickadee  flock  broke  up  by 
mid-January  when  the  hemlock  seed  crop 
was  exhausted,  but  we  still  had  red-hreasted 
nuthatches  in  the  forest  until  May.  I even 
watched  a pair  eating  Norway  spruce  seeds 
in  our  own  small  plantation  in  late  April 
and  wondered  if  they  would  set  up  house- 
keeping there.  So  far,  though,  1 have  not 
discovered  a nest. 

1 was  not  the  only  person  in  our  area 
who  watched  red-breasted  nuthatches. 
Most  of  the  birdwatching  members  of  our 
Juniata  Valley  Audubon  Society  similarly 
found  them  in  their  yards,  woods  and  even 
at  their  feeders.  The  same  was  true  for 
common  redpolls  and  pine  siskins. 

While  last  year’s  irruption  was  weak  in 
numbers  it  was  the  richest  we  have  had  in 
species  diversity.  To  look  out  at  my  feeders 
and  see  both  pine  siskins  and  common 
redpolls,  and  to  walk  down  our  htrllow  road 
on  a cold,  windy  day  and  watch  red-breasted 
nuthatches,  was  a joy  and  a privilege  that 
brightened  what  turned  out  to  be  the  long- 
est winter  of  our  lives.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Often,  one  chance  at  a deer  is  all  a bowhunter 
can  expect.  Jack  Thomas  won  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  biggest  prize  in  traditional  archery 
competition,  also  with  . . . 


One  Shot 


Two  NEW  archery  records  were 
achieved  with  one  shot  trom  a 
longhow  at  the  Denton  Hill  State  Park’s 
7th  Annual  Eastern  Traditional  Archery 
Rendezvous  held  last  July. 

Eirst,  in  what  may  have  been  the  biggest 
prize  ever  in  traditional  archery,  $3,650  in 
cash  and  merchandise  hinged  upon  one 
homemade  wooden  arrow  shot  by  its  owner, 
jack  Thomas,  64,  of  Ashland,  Virginia. 
Secondly,  the  4-day  event,  now  advertised 
as  the  most  attended  traditional  archery 
festival  in  the  world,  set  a new  record  in 


participation  and  attendance  in  its  class. 

An  unlikely  scenario  established  each 
event,  which  deserves  its  own  story.  Eor 
neither  might  have  been  believable  before 
its  happening. 

The  story  ot  jack  Thomas  begins  back  in 
August  of  1995  at  Elat  woods.  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  23  bowmen  were  engaged  in  a 
sudden  death  shoot-ofl.  This  was  a contest 
established  to  determine  who  should  claim 
the  mantle  of  Easton  Eagle  Eye  and  a $ 1 ,000 
prize  put  up  hy  this  arrow  manufacturer  as 
a feature  of  an  IBO  (International 
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Bowhunter  Organization)  tournament. 
There  were  no  restrictions  on  the  bows  and 
arrows  to  he  shot,  except  that  no  more  than 
one  arrow  was  permitted  tor  each  series  ot 
shots  that  might  he  required  to  declare  a 
winner.  The  target  was  a small  tluorescent 
dot  pasted  in  the  10  ring  of  a McKenzie  3- 
D buck  target. 

To  set  the  stage  for  the  Flatwood’s  con- 
test  a top  archer  at  another  West  Virginia 
archery  club,  Dan  McMahon,  using  a 
longhow  and  tapered  wooden  shafts  with 
feather  fletching,  started  and  won  a com- 
petition where  only  one  arrow  could  be 
used  at  a small  dot  target  in  an  elimination 
series. 

Interest  at  and  following  this  event 
brought  about  the  formation  of  “The 
McMahon  Eagle  Eye  Challenge.”  This,  now- 
national  program,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  winner,  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote traditional  archery  and  to  raise  money, 
“.  . . to  stem  the  tide  of  anti-hunting  ac- 
tivists.” 

Although  again  growing  after  providing 
the  original  core  of  archery  tournaments, 
traditional  archers  are  still  only  a fraction 
c-if  those  dedicated  to  either,  or  both,  the 
target  and  the  hunting  sport.  Because  of 
their  limited  numhers,  traditionalists  are 
less  likely  to  generate  near  the  money  as 


those  in  the  more  commercial  phases  of 
archery.  Sponsoring  manufacturers  are  usu- 
ally limited  to  one  or  several  craftsmen 
whose  financial  resources  are  limited. 

By  offering  a tidy  cash  sum  and  valuable 
merchandise,  the  McMahon  Eagle  Eye 
Challenge  creates  interest  on  a national 
scale.  It  can  be  a real  drawing  card  for  any 
event  like  the  Denton  Hill  shoot. 

Eunds  used  for  the  promotion  of 
bowhunting  are  generated  by  having  local 
shooting  contests  to  determine  those  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  big  shoot,  wher- 
ever it  is  held.  Currently,  a suggested  fee  of 
$2  per  entry  is  charged  for  such  participa- 
tioia,  and  all  proceeds  go  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Legislative  Eund. 

At  the  1 996  McMahon  Eagle  Eye  Chal- 
lenge, 78  participants  from  many  states 
were  entered.  A large  number  of  the  group 
qualified  at  Denton  Hill  prior  to  the 
shootoff. 

Even  though  the  program  is  new,  $3,434 
was  raised  from  participants,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  shoot-off.  None  of  this  is 
included  in  prize  money  that  comes  from 
the  industry  and  interested  sponsors. 

The  difference  between  this  and  other 
target  archery  events  is  the  limitation  to 
longbows,  recurves  and  primitive  bows. 
There  can  he  no  aiming  aids,  sights,  stabi- 
lizers or  releases.  Any  arrow'  material 
may  be  used  to  qualify,  but  only 
wooden  arrows  are  permitted  in  the 
final  contest. 

Qualifying  events  must  be  sanc- 
tioned and  run  according  to  rules  of 
the  event.  Any  club  or  organization 
may  participate.  Information  is  avail- 
able by  contacting  McMahon  Eagle 
Eye,  34  Gerrish  Road,  Rochester, 
MA02770,(508-261-1 123ext.217). 

At  qualifying  events,  shots  are 
taken  at  a McKenzie  buck  target  or 

SEVENTY-EIGHT  participants  from 
many  states  gathered  at  the  1996 
McMahon  Eagle  Eye  Challenge  held 
at  Denton  Hill  State  Park  to  compete 
with  traditional  archery  gear. 
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similar  3-D,  which  has  affixed  to  the  center 
of  its  10  ring  an  official  orange  dot.  The  dot 
is  to  he  replaced  each  time  it  is  hit  or 
misshapen  in  any  way.  All  shots  are  taken 
from  a stake  placed  between  20  and  30 
yards  from  the  target.  All  qualifying  shots 
must  he  taken  in  the  presence  of  a desig- 
nated member  of  the  organization  holding 
the  qualifying  event. 


THERE  WERE  MANY  activities  for  children 
at  the  Denton  Hill  Archery  Rendevous  held 
last  summer.  Special  areas  were  set  aside 
for  youngsters  on  the  700  acres  available 
for  the  weekend's  events. 

A qualifier  must  hit  the  dot  to  qualify,  or 
must  be  the  closest  arrow  to  the  dot  at  the 
close  of  any  1 -hour  qualifying  period.  Until 
an  archer  hits  the  dot,  the  closest  arrow 
must  remain  in  the  target.  If  an  archer  hits 
or  cuts  the  dot,  all  arrows  are  removed  and 
qualifications  for  that  hour  proceed. 

In  the  grand  prize  shoot-off,  an  elimina- 
tion is  held,  and  the  second  round  and 
subsequent  ends  are  held  for  those  actually 
hitting  the  tiny  target.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  One  archer  emerges  as  winner  by 
actually  hitting  the  dot  after  those  remain- 
ing fail.  However,  after  each  end  in  which 
all  competitors  have  shot  one  arrow,  the 


stake  is  moved  for  the  secirnd  try  for  all  who 
were  successful  in  the  first  round.  The  final 
winner  is  not  eligible  to  try  again  in  the 
contest  for  three  succeeding  years  of  com- 
petition. 

With  this  background,  last  year’s  shoot- 
off  was  scheduled  for  the  Dentiin  Hill  Ar- 
chery Rendezvous,  which  in  itself  set  a new 
record  for  participation  at  a traditional 
archery  event.  Because  it  was  a new  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
effect  the  Eagle  Eye  event  had  t)n  atten- 
dance, hut  numbers  exceeded  any  rendez- 
vous prior  to  this  one. 

There  were  2, 134  participants,  and  more 
than  8,000  spectators.  Nearly  600  camp 
sites  were  available.  Although  event  bro- 
chures and  letters  listed  four  days,  Thurs- 
day through  Sunday,  more  than  1 00  camp- 
ers arrived  on  Wedne.sday.  There  were  1 30 
Canadians  and  archers  from  40  states  who 
participated  in  the  shoot.  1 met  one  young 
lady  who  had  driven  from  Montana  with 
her  husband. 

Many  sideline  activities  were  offered  for 
youngsters  at  the  rendezvous.  Special  areas 
were  set  aside  for  them  on  the  700  acres 
available  for  the  weekend’s  events.  Closely 
supervised  children  activities  included  bal- 
loon bursting,  a special  woodland  3-D 
course  and  an  array  of  paper  animal  targets. 
Adults  had  a choice  of  six  challenging  3-D 
courses,  two  of  which  were  accessible  only 
by  chair  lift  on  the  property,  which  doubles 
as  a ski  resort  in  the  winter. 

Although  parents  were  urged  to  accom- 
pany the  younger  shooters,  there  were  5 1 
helpers  — in  addition  to  operator  Mike 
Knefly  and  his  wife,  Joyce  — available  for 
all  events . There  were  84  archery  dealers  in 
an  80-  X 200-foot  tent,  with  an  additional 
16  set  up  in  another  area. 

Many  speakers  were  scheduled,  each  an 
expert  in  his  area  of  interest  as  it  related  to 
traditional  archery.  On  the  exotic  side  there 
were  presentations  of  “Bowhunting  in  Si- 
beria,” by  Dick  Robertson,  and 
“Bowhunting  in  Africa,”  by  Gordy  M ickens. 
There  were  live  demonstrations,  such  as  Ed 
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Wentzler  with  arrowhead  knapping,  and 
seminars  on  tracking,  instinctive  shooting, 
how  tuning  and  various  phases  of  deer 
hunting. 

Traditional  archery  is  somewhat  less 
complicated  to  present  than  compound 
shooting,  hut  demands  are  greater  w’herein 
the  how  is  a more  personal  extension  of 
physical  and  mental  conditioning.  Proof  of 
this  was  exemplified  hy  the  McMahon  Eagle 
Eye  shoot,  which  came  center  stage  late 
Saturday  afternoon  as  the  only  sanctioned 
contest  at  the  rendezvous. 

On  hand  was  Ben  Bailey,  Massachu- 
setts,  one  of  the  sponsors,  and  Dan 
McMahon,  the  first  winner  in  the  first  such 
shoot'off  and  for  whom  the  event  was 
named.  Some  75  who  had  qualified  to  try 
tor  the  cash  and  merchandise  prizes  were 
lined  up  with  longhows,  recurves  and  tar- 
get'tipped  wooden  arrows. 

Each  depended  upon  one  hit  with  one 
arrow  just  to  stay  in  the  running.  Among 
them  were  nine  ladies.  Also  in  the  lineup 
were  world  class  champion  recurve  and 
longhow  archers. 

A chorus  of  “ah’s”  and  “oh’s”  could  he 
heard  from  the  spectators  as  that  vital 
single  arrow  came  close  to  the  Z-inch  fluo' 
rescent  spot  fastened  to  the  life  sized  3-D 
deer.  Or,  in  .some  cases,  it  missed  the  entire 
3'D  target.  Each  shooter,  despite  having 
previously  proven  expertise  just  to  he  there, 
was  under  tremendous  pressure  with  so 
many  onlookers,  and  with  so  much  riding 
on  that  one  arrow. 


The  first  hit  was  made  hy  Tom  Davis  of 
West  Vitginia,  and  it  hrought  a roar  from 
the  crowd.  Edith  Bain,  Texas,  was  the  only 
lady  to  survive  the  first  end.  After  each  hit, 
a new  spot  was  affixed  and  all  arrows  were 
removed.  When  all  had  shot,  10  archers 
remained  for  the  second  end. 

The  shooting  stake  was  moved  slightly 
hack  and  to  the  right  for  the  second  try. 
The  depleted  line  of  shooters  now  held  the 
spotlight.  Each  of  them  could  do  it,  as  had 
been  proven  before,  at  least  twice;  once  to 
qualify  and  once  within  minutes  of  that 
moment. 

Eight  of  the  archers,  in  turn,  missed  on 
the  second  arrow.  Then,  a heavy  set  gentle- 
man stepped  up  to  the  stake.  Without 
hesitation,  he  drew  and  released  in  one 
motion.  His  arrow  caught  the  edge  of  the 
dot.  The  applause  was  almost  tentative. 

There  was  one  more  archer  to  try  for  a 
tie.  He  missed.  And  then  the  crowd  let  go. 

In  a brief  interview  I learned  that  the 
happy  archer  was  Jack  Thomas.  An  unas- 
suming individual,  Jack  laid  claim  to  noth- 
ing more  than  an  occasional  win  at  his 
local  club.  He  has  been  an  archer  for  10 
years  and  has  taken  three  deer  with  his 
how.  The  one  he  used  is  a 64-inch  Bush- 
master  longhow,  and  he  draws  the  3-feather 
fletch  arrows  he  makes  himself,  at  55  pounds 
pull- weight  at  27'/^  inches. 

The  last  arrow  he  shot  earned  him  $2 , 1 00 
in  cash  and  $1,550  in  prizes.  Presentation 
of  his  awards  was  made  hy  none  other  than 
Dan  McMahon.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Nick  Rosato 

A RATHER  RARE  visitor  to  the  Keystone  State,  the  snowy  owl  is  sometimes  spotted  here 
in  the  winter,  when  food  is  scarce  in  its  home  area  to  the  north.  With  a wingspan  of  up  to 
66  inches,  the  big  white  owl  is  death  on  wings  to  mice  and  lemmings,  which  make  up  the 
hulk  of  its  diet.  When  not  hunting,  the  snowy  owl  can  often  he  seen  perched  on  a fence  post, 
or  on  the  ground.  Look  for  them  when  you’re  out  and  about  this  winter. 


A limited  edition  of 450  signed  and  numbered  prints  of  this  month's  cover  is  available  from  the  artist. 
Image  size  is  I2x  I6inches.  Printsize  is  16x20inches.  Price  is  $60  each,  delivered.  Orderfrom 
Nick  Rosato.  R.D.  1 , Box  407,  Cogan  Station,  PA  17728. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Single-Shot  Outfits 

While  many  new  hunters  opt  for  the  flashier  pump, 
semPauto  and  double  barrel  shotguns,  the  good  old 
single-shot  still  fills  the  bill  as  the  ideal  beginner’s  outfit. 


I’M  TELLING  YOU  that  Pete  Lambers 
can  fire  two  shots  from  his  12-gauge 
single-shot  as  fast  as  the  average  hunter  can 
work  a pump,”  exclaimed  an  aging  gentle- 
man who  was  deep  in  an  argument  with  a 
half  dozen  other  store-bench  warmers.  “He’s 
close  to  75,  hut  he  can  still  fire  two  shots  at 
a grouse.  I’ve  seen  him  do  it  several  times 
on  grouse  and  a dozen  times  with  rabbits. 
I’ve  hunted  with  him  for  over  40  years.  He’s 
not  the  greatest  shot,  hut  he  is  unquestion- 
ably the  fastest  man  I’ve  seen  with  a single- 
shot.” 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Williams.”  another  fel- 
low cut  in.  “I’m  willing  to  concede  that 
Pete  has  had  years  of  experience  with  his 
12-gauge  single-shot,  but  even  with  an 
automatic  ejector,  I don’t  believe  he  can 
fire  as  rapidly  as  you  claim.” 

I was  about  1 5 when  this  conversation 
took  place,  and  I left  the  store  while  the 
argument  was  still  waging.  However,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  a person  being  able  to  fire 
two  shots  from  a single-shot  at  a speeding 
grouse.  I had  heard  Dan  and  other  local 
hunters  talk  about  Pete’s  shooting  speed, 
but  I was  tar  from  convinced,  and  I told 
Dan  that.  I figured  that  old  Mr.  Williams 
was  either  confused  about  his  hunting 
partner’s  shooting  ability  or  was  just  trying 
to  have  some  tun  with  the  local  hunting 
experts. 

1 had  forgotten  the  incident  until  my 
brother  Dan  and  I met  Pete  hunting  with 


one  of  his  grandsons,  who  was  carrying  a 
double  barrel.  He  kidded  me  about  having 
a double  barrel  20-gauge  and  claimed  his 
grandson  had  fallen  for  the  story  that  two 
barrels  are  better  than  one.  He  showed  me 
the  battered  12-gauge,  and  I noticed  that 
he  carried  a live  round  in  his  left  hand  with 
the  shell  head  covered  by  his  thumb. 

After  several  minutes  of  conversation 
Pete  and  his  grandson  departed.  Seconds 
later,  a cry,  “There  goes  one,”  spun  me 
around  in  time  to  see  Pete  shoot  at  a 
speeding  cottontail  heading  for  a dense 
fencerow.  A second  shot  tumbled  the  rab- 
bit. I thought  the  grandson  had  tired  the 
second  round,  but  I was  wrong.  Pete  tired 
both  shots.  As  the  old  man  field-dressed 
the  rabbit,  Dan  whispered,  “Now,  are  you  a 
believer?” 

I’m  not  going  to  get  too  involved  with 
the  history  ot  the  single-shot  shotgun.  It’s 
fair  to  say  it  is  an  offshoot  from  the  musket 
title.  Certainly  it  has  a long  and  successful 
history.  In  the  early  1900s,  when  good 
quality  doubles  and  pumps  cost  between 
$20  and  $40,  a new  single-shot  for  about  $7 
was  all  many  small  game  hunters  could 
afford.  Used  single-shots  went  for  less  than 
$5.  When  I started  to  hunt  in  the  1930s, 
single-shot  rigs  outnumbered  doubles  and 
pumps  by  a wide  margin. 

Many  ot  today’s  small  game  hunters 
frown  on  the  single-shot  small  game  hunt- 
ing gun.  Sleek  autoloaders  or  over/under 
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outfits  are  in  vogue.  Single-shot  outfits  no 
longer  cost  less  than  $10  (more  like  $100), 
hut  they  still  have  a place  in  the  small  game 
hunting  realm.  First  and  foremost,  the 
single-shot  is  a good  first  gun  for  any  new 
hunter.  Common  sense  shows  that  with 
just  one  shot,  there  is  no  chance  of  an 
accidental  second  discharge.  Also,  the 
single-shot  must  he  opened  and  a new  shell 
inserted  manually.  The  time  this  takes  al- 
lows the  inexperienced  hunter  time  to  col- 
lect his  wits  before  attempting  a second 
shot. 

Over  the  years,  1 often  thought  about 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  Stevens  single- 
shot, and  1 also  wondered  if  it  would  be 
difficult  to  learn  how  to  reload  the  sectrnd 


shot  in  less  than  several  seconds.  When  1 
got  a Savage  Model  220  single-shot  20- 
gauge  in  a trade,  1 decided  to  find  csut  by 
running  a few  tests  on  my  range.  After 
firing  a half  dozen  rounds,  1 felt  1 could  load 
the  second  shot  just  as  fast  as  Pete  did.  On 
a rabbit  hunt,  1 carried  a live  round  in  my 
left  hand  with  my  left  thumb  over  the  shell 
head. 

Because  the  220  Savage  had  an  auto- 
matic ejector,  it  was  a simple  matter  to  flip 
the  cipening  lever  and  shove  the  loaded 
round  in  after  the  empty  had  been  tossed 
out.  When  1 missed  a rabbit  running  in  a 
semi-circle,  1 worked  the  single-shot  to 


perfection.  The  empty  sailed  out  and  1 
shoved  the  second  round  in,  closed  the 
action  and  tumbled  the  rabbit.  I wished 
Dan  and  Pete  could  have  witnessed  this 
feat.  It  would  have  proven  that  too  much 
had  been  made  of  Pete’s  gun  handling. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  1 missed  a speeding 
cottontail,  hut  that  didn’t  matter.  I worked 
the  operating  lever,  shoved  in  a fresh  round, 
closed  the  action  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
However,  there  was  a problem;  the  gun 
didn’t  fire.  To  my  chagrin,  1 still  had  the 
loaded  round  in  my  left  hand.  When  1 
opened  the  action,  the  empty  was  still  in 
the  chamber.  Apparently,  in  my  haste,  I 
pushed  the  empty  hack  in  the  chamber 
before  it  had  a chance  to  eject.  It’s  possible 
the  ejector  slipped  over  the 
empty’s  rim  and  didn’t  toss  it 
out.  Either  way,  hy  the  end  of 
the  day,  I had  given  up  any 
hope  of  matching  Pete’s  speed 
with  a single-shot.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  success  on  my  first 
attempt  was  pure  luck.  I was 
glad  to  go  hack  to  my  two- 
triggered  double,  although  I 
used  the  single-shot  many 
times  for  several  years. 

Again,  the  single-shot  is  a 
wise  choice  for  new  hunters. 
It’s  not  complex  like  pumps 
and  autoloaders.  It’s  light  and 
simple  to  use.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  today’s  single-shots  have  ham- 
mers that  require  cocking.  The  hammer 
does  not  cock  when  the  gun  is  opened  to 
remove  the  empty.  (The  Savage  Model 
220  single-shot  had  a push-type  safety  on 
its  tang  and  cocked  during  the  opening 
process. ) This  is  a major  safety  factor.  Also, 
the  single  can  he  modified  to  fit  a small 
hunter,  and  this  is  more  important  than  it 
seems. 

1 recall  many  years  ago  that  a father 
asked  for  advice  on  purchasing  a new  shot- 
gun for  his  young  son.  I advocated  buying 
a single-shot  20-gauge.  1 explained  it  could 
he  altered  to  fit  the  youngster  and  possibly 


SINGLE-SHOTS,  such  as  the  H&RTopper  Jr.  Youth  shotgun, 
above,  are  not  only  ideal  outfits  for  youngsters  starting 
out,  but  are  also  inexpensive  gunsfor  specialized  purposes, 
such  as  waterfowling  with  New  England  Firearms'  new 
10-gauge  Waterfowl  model,  below. 
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could  be  sold  in  a few  years  to  some  other 
new  hunter.  In  a new  outfit,  I suggested  the 
H & R Model  490  Topper.  The  father 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  buying  his  son  a 
single-shot  ZO-gauge.  He  wanted  the  boy 
to  have  enough  power  for  all  types  of  small 
game  hunting.  With  that  type  of  attitude, 
I didn’t  bother  to  tell  him  that  I had  hunted 
almost  40  years  with  the  ZO-gauge. 

He  opted  for  a 1 Z-gauge  semiautomatic. 
The  new  outfit  had  a 14'inch  stock  and  a 
ZS'inch  full  choke  harrel.  While  this  outfit 
would  have  made  a whale  of  a waterfowl 
shotgun,  it  was  not  a wise  choice  for  small 
game  hunting,  especially  for  a small-framed 
hunter.  The  autoloader  was  just  too  bulky 
and  long  and  had  too  much  recoil.  The 
father  learned  this  in  a hurry  when  the 
youngster  suffered  some  severe  shoulder 
bruises  after  a half  dozen  shots.  Worse  yet, 
the  long  stock  made  it  nearly  impossible  for 
the  boy  to  shoulder  the  gun  in  a quick,  fluid 
motion.  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
buy  a used  ZO-gauge  that  could  he  cut  to  fit 
and  wouldn’t  have  had  the  recoil  of  a IZ. 

Along  with  all  its  safety  features,  the 
single-shot  teaches  new  hunters  not  to 
shoot  too  hastily.  Many  single-shots  have 
full  choke  barrels,  which  means  tight  pat- 
terns at  close  range.  Experience  soon 
teaches  the  novice  to  wait  until  the  target 
is  out  where  the  pattern  is  larger  in  diam- 
eter. One  hunter,  who  had  heeia  a sandlot 
baseball  pitcher,  told  me  he  didn’t  shoot 
until  the  target  crossed  the  “catcher’s  box,” 
a little  over  60  feet.  Apparently,  he  could 
measure  this  mentally. 

There’s  always  been  heated  arguments 
over  what  type  of  shell  and  shot  size  should 
be  used  in  a single-shot  hunting  gun.  For 
years,  it’s  seemed  almost  mandatory  to  use 
high  brass  shells  with  4 or  5 shot.  W ith  only 
one  shot,  it  was  believed  that  high  brass 
shells  (supposedly  more  powerful)  and  large 
shot  made  the  single-shot  effective  at  longer 
ranges.  The  truth  is  that  high  brass  shells  do 


not  offer  more  velocity  than  many  low 
brass  rounds,  but  they  do  offer  a larger  shot 
charge.  Shotgun  velocities  in  all  gauges  run 
between  1 100  fps  and  1400  fps.  The  terms 
high  brass  and  low  brass  can  be  misleading. 
High  brass  or  low  brass  is  no  indication  of 
volume,  strength  or  loading  potential.  The 
terms  high  base  and  low  base  are  often 
misinterpreted.  These  terms  apply  only  to 
the  inner  base  wad  and  are  indicative  of  the 
inner  volume  of  the  case. 

It’s  true  large  shot  sizes  (No.  6 or  larger) 
can  he  driven  at  higher  velocities  than 
smaller  shot,  and  work  well  for  waterfowl 
hunters,  who  need  high  velocities  and  tight 
patterns  at  ranges  up  to  50  yards.  Rabbit 
and  grouse  hunters,  however,  are  faced 
with  short  range  shots.  I’ve  mentioned 
several  times  that  I (and  several  hunting 
friends)  stepped  off  every  kill  over  a period 
of  four  seasons.  As  you  well  know,  getting 
an  accurate  measurement  every  time  was 
impossible,  but  our  results  were  nonethe- 
less convincing.  While  we  had  a few  kills  at 
35  yards  and  beyond,  the  average  fell  be- 
tween Z3  and  Z6  yards.  Using  high  brass 
shells  with  large  shot,  in  a full  choke  single- 
shot actually  worked  against  the  shooter.  A 
low  brass  trap  load  of  8 or  7 1/Zs  impro\'es 
the  success  ratio.  Sure,  a dedicated  pheas- 
ant hunter  might  want  to  stick  with  high 
brass  shells.  Pheasant  hunting  is  usually 
done  in  open  fields  where  shots  are  often 
much  longer  than  in  dense  brush,  vines  and 
weeds  that  are  home  to  cottontails  and 
grouse. 

It’s  too  early  to  sing  a requiem  for  the 
single-shot  scattergun.  It  may  not  have  the 
appeal  of  the  autoloaders  and  two-barrel 
outfits,  hut  It’s  still  a top  hunting  gun,  and 
that’s  doubly  true  for  young  or  new  hunt- 
ers. I never  matched  old  Pete’s  reloading 
skill,  but  the  Model  ZZO  Savage  ZO-gauge 
helped  me  become  a better  small  game 
hunter,  and  for  that  1 owe  the  single-shot 
shotgun  a debt  of  gratitude.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Tigers  that  once  roamed  much  of  Asia 
are  dying  at  a rate  of  perhaps  one  a day 
because  of  deforestation  and  poaching, 
bringing  them  closer  to  extinction,  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  nature  says.  The 
number  of  tigers  remaining  in  the  wild 
could  be  as  low  as  4,600,  down  from 

5.000  in  1994.  The  tigers  of  Indochina 
have  been  hit  particularly  hard.  Huge 
forest  tracts  have  been  opened  to  logging 
in  Cambodia;  tigers  continue  to  be 
illegally  killed  in  Vietnam;  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects  are  planned 
for  two  areas  where  tigers  roam  in  Laos. 

In  India,  where  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  tigers  can  be  found,  it  is 
estimated  that  up  to  400  tigers  of  a 
population  fewer  than  3,000  may  have 
been  killed  by  poachers  just  last  year. 
Three  of  the  eight  subspecies  of  tigers  — 
the  Caspian,  Javan  and  Bali  — have 
become  extinct  in  the  last  half'Century. 

Hunter  education  specialists  and  fish 
and  wildlife  officials  are  celebrating  the 
fact  that  the  six  Neiv  England  states 
had  no  fatal  hunting  accidents  during 
the  1995  hunting  seasons . That 
statistic  is  quite  an  accomplishment 
considering  there  are  approximately 

650.000  hunters  in  New  England. 

The  1996  winter  wolf  survey 
confirmed  the  presence  of  116  wolves  in 
at  least  16  packs  acoss  Michigan’s  Upper 
Peninsula.  Comparable  counts  recorded 
80  wolves  in  12  packs  in  1995  and  57 
wolves  in  eight  packs  in  1994-  Wolves 
have  increased  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
from  near  extinction  in  the  1970s  to 
their  present  numhers  due  to  natural 
immigration  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Ontario,  and  thnrugh  natural 
reproduction  in  Michigan. 


A Montana  man  coiwicted  of 
shooting  a wolf  that  strayed  from 
Yellowstone  Park  has  been  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  priso7i. 

A Canadian  woman  hiking  with  her 
husband  in  Kluane  National  Park  was 
stalked  and  killed  by  a grizzly  bear  last 
July.  The  animal  — later  killed  by  game 
officials  — was  not  diseased  or  injured, 
nor  was  it  ptotecting  a kill. 

Wyoming  game  biologists  remain 
perplexed  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
wolverine  irorth  of  Cheyenne.  The  rare 
animal  — seen  only  26  times  in  the 
state  since  1968  — Was  discovered  well 
outside  of  its  known  mountam  habitat, 
and  is  one  of  the  eastern-most  U.S. 
documentations  of  the  species  in  recent 
history. 

Farms  and  farmland  across 
Pennsylvania  are  continuing  to 
disappear.  In  the  decade  from  1982  to 
1992,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
commonwealth  plummeted  by  19.2 
percent  while  the  amount  of  acreage  in 
agricultural  use  decreased  hy  13.4 
percent. 

Approximately  28,300  alligators 
were  taken  in  Eouisiana  during  the 
1995  season.  The  resulting  sales  of 
alligator  hides  and  meat  contributed 
approximately  $11.9  million  to  the 
state’s  economy. 


Answers:  Ruffed  Grouse,  American 
Goldfinch,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Cardi- 
nal, American  Robin,  Baltimore  Ori- 
ole, Purple  Finch. 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  infonnation  on  their  biology  and 


behavior. 
Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  fhe  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profles  the 
state’s  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and  postage.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please) 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 


spring  Birds 


SPRING  3IRP5  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  5>irds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
Sirde  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Widlife  print  — 
and  Summer  Sirde,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

SPRING  31RDS  prom  ises  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print, 

Fall  Sirds  will  be  introduced  in 
in  1997. 

Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Sirds  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x22V2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  M5 

2001  Eimerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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spring  Birds 

5FRING  31RD5  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commiasion’a  B'irds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
3lrde  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Widlife  print  — 
and  Summer  S/rds,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

SPRING  31R0S  promi  ses  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print, 

Fall  Sirds  will  be  introduoed  in 
in  1997. 

Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  3\rde  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x2272  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  M6 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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License  Increase  Still  Pending 

Legislation  to  raise  our  license  fees  stalled  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
j when  the  legislative  session  concluded  last  November.  Considering  that 
legislators  and  Game  Commission  ofticials  began  addressing  the  agency’s  need  for 
additional  license  revenues  nearly  two  years  earlier,  this  was  certainly  a 
disappointment.  There  is  still  hope,  though,  that  legislation  can  be  enacted  prior  to 
March  1,  when  contracts  are  released  for  the  1997-98  hunting  and  furtaking  licenses. 

The  bill  that  ultimately  stalled  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  appeared  to  have 
bipartisan  and  governor  support.  Under  that  hill,  an  adult  resident  license  would  have 
increased  $7.  Resident  antlerless  and  archery  licenses  would  have  doubled  (not 
counting  the  75  cent  issuiiag  fee)  to  $10.75.  Muzzleloader  licenses  would  have  gone  to 
$7.75,  an  increase  of  $2. 

The  fee  for  resident  senior  citizens  would  have  remained  unchanged,  while  the  fee 
for  resident  junior  hunters  (under  the  age  of  16)  would  have  been  reduced  from  $5.75 
to  $3.75.  To  further  encourage  young  men  and  women  to  get  involved  in  hunting  and 
trapping,  this  bill  would  have  eliminated  the  junior  furtaker  license,  allowing 
furtaking  on  the  junior  hunting  license,  and  provided  an  option  for  junior  hunters  to 
purchase  a junior  combo  license  for  $8.75.  This  would  have  combined  all  privileges 
granted  previously  by  the  regular  hunting  and  furtaking  license  and  the  archery, 
flintlock  and  hear  license,  giving  a $22  savings  to  youngsters  who  participate  in  all 
those  activities. 

For  nonresidents,  an  adult  license  would  have  increased  $50,  to  $1  30.75;  a bear 
license  to  $50.75;  an  antlerless  license,  archery  license  and  muzzleloader  license 
would  cost  $40.75  each. 

The  hill  stalled  because  of  strong  lobbying  efforts  by  various  sportsman’s  groups 
that  supported  an  overall  increase,  but  didn’t  agree  with  particular  aspects  of  this  bill. 
Of  significance  was  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs’  contention 
that  operational  revenue  should  come  primarily  from  general  licenses,  and 
particularly  not  from  antlerless  deer  licenses. 

Understandably,  having  a significant  portion  of  the  agency’s  income  coming  ftom 
antlerless  licenses  leaves  the  perception  that  allocations  are  designed  for  the  putpose 
of  raising  revenue  rather  than  managing  deet  populations.  That  hasn’t  been  the  case 
and  won’t  he  in  the  futute,  hut  the  perception  still  would  he  thete. 

Currently,  the  Game  Commission,  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
sportsmen’s  organizations  ate  working  toward  having  legislation  passed  by  mid- 
Februaty.  Having  a hill  introduced  and  passed  in  such  a short  time  is  an  ambitious  but 
not  impossible  goal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Game  Commission  is  deeply  appreciative  of  all  the  work  and 
support  so  many  people  have  lent  during  this  entire  process.  Watch  the  local  news  fot 
the  latest  developments  in  our  license  increase  attempts,  and  continue  to  lend  your 
support  whenevet  and  however  possible.  — Boh  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

1 recently  saw  a magazine 
about  deer  hunting  in  the 
Midwest,  and  1 was  amazed 
to  find  that  the  average 
harvest  rates  per  hunter  are 
about  half  what  we  have 
here,  and  that  the  costs  of 
resident  licenses  are  much 
higher  and  that  the  amount 
of  public  land  available  to 
hunters  is  much  less. 
Pennsylvania  truly  is  a 
bargain. 

G.  Nagurney  Sr., 
North  Warren 

Editor: 

Boy,  you  really  know  how 
to  rub  salt  in  the  wounds. 
Having  had  many  encounters 
with  nice  bucks  while  turkey 
hunting,  1 told  my  wife  deer 
hunting  with  a bow  would  be 
a piece  of  cake. 

Well,  that  was  four  years 
ago,  and  I have  yet  to  fill  a 
tag.  The  only  success  story  I 
can  account  for  is  that  my 
local  sporting  goods  store, 
thanks  to  all  the  equipment 
I’ve  purchased,  is  probably 
listed  in  the  Fortune  500. 

Last  night  my  wife  was 
waiting  in  glee  to  show  me 
Keith  Schuyler’s  November 
column  featuring  women 
archery  hunters.  Do  you 
think  any  of  these  ladies 
would  consider  providing 
lessons? 

G.N.  Dressier, 
Benton 

Editor: 

After  reading  my 
November  issue,  I would  like 
to  commend  and  thank 
WCO  Dougherty  and 
deputies  Teehan  and 
McMahon  for  their  time  and 
determination  in 
apprehending  poachers. 
Perhaps  more  articles  like 


this,  but  ones  that  name  the 
offenders,  would  give  notice 
to  others  of  the  consequences 
they  face. 

M.  Plater, 
Durham 

Editor: 

Enjoyed  “Grand  Slam 
Season,”  in  the  November 
issue,  but  considering  the 
anti'hunting  and  anti-gun 
sentiments  so  prevalent  these 
days,  1 think  the  compound 
bow,  12'gauge/.222  and  .30- 
06  should  have  been  referred 
to  as  sporting  arms  instead  of 
weapons. 

J.P.  Skinner, 

Bethlehem 

Editor: 

Hunting  on  public  land 
last  year,  1 was  astounded  at 
all  the  tape  and  paint 
hunters  used  to  mark  trails  to 
stands.  This  is  at  least 
unsporting,  if  not  illegal. 
Come  on,  learn  how  to  use  a 
map  and  compass  and  stop 
littering  our  forests. 

J.  Seifner, 
Bal'ien 

Editor: 

I have  been  a subscriber 
since  I began  hunting  10 
years  ago,  as  your  magazine  is 
a great  way  to  vicariously 
visit  your  state  when  I can’t 
be  there  in  person. 

I have  followed  with 
interest  your  attempts  to  get 
a license  increase.  What  I 
receive  for  my  Pennsylvania 
hunting  license  is  a 
tremendous  bargain. 

One  of  the  greatest  things 


your  agency  has  ever  done  is 
purchase  land.  By  doing  so, 
you  have  assured  available 
land  for  recreational 
purposes,  not  only  for  the 
ptesent,  but  for  future 
generations  as  well. 

1 only  wish  my  state  had 
begun  such  a program  while 
there  was  still  land  available. 
Now  it  is  too  late. 

J.V.JONES, 
Ellen  BORO,  NC 

Editor: 

Checking  my  five  wood 
duck  boxes  last  spring,  1 
found  one  that  contained  23 
eggs.  The  female  could 
hardly  cover  them  all.  All 
hut  three  of  the  eggs 
hatched.  In  my  other  four 
boxes,  one  contained  12 
eggs,  another,  18,  another 
with  14,  and  the  fourth  had 
12.  In  all,  we  had  76  wood 
ducks  hatch  from  five  boxes. 

C.G.  Heiser, 

SWOYERSVILLE 

Editor: 

On  behalf  of  countless 
youngsters,  I want  to  thank 
the  Game  Commission  for 
the  special  squirrel  season. 
Some  of  my  most  cherished 
memories  are  of  days  when 
my  dad  and  I (and  sometimes 
Mom)  went  hunting.  All  too 
often  kids  seem  to  be  left  out 
of  such  outdoor  activities 
these  days.  Please  keep 
encouraging  parents  to  take 
their  kids  afield,  so  they  may 
have  the  kinds  of  memories  I 
so  much  enjoy. 

T.A.  Rhodes, 
WORLAND,  WY 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Black-Capped 

Chickadee  By  Greg  Grove 


A NY  PENNSYLVANIA  deer  hunter  can 
XXvisualize  this  scene;  On  stand  on 
a cold  gray  afternoon  with  no  sign  of  white- 
tails  for  hours;  you  suspect  they’ve  all  mi- 
grated to  the  next  county. 

The  absence  of  deer  and  all  other  forms 
of  life  (unless  you  count  the  trees  you’ve 
been  studying  all  afternoon)  seems  to  make 
the  chill  20  degrees  colder.  You  realize  your 
mind  is  wandering  back  to  the  warmth  of 
the  camp.  You  wonder  if  your  feet  will  ever 
stop  aching  and  you  may  even  question 
why  you  are  sitting  in  the  woods  on  such  a 
day. 

Then  a slight  sound  catches  your  atten- 
tion. It’s  not  the  shuffling  of  deer’s  feet 
through  the  crackling  leaves,  but  merely 
slight  “squeaks”  and  “chirps”  and  then,  fi- 
nally, a clear  “chick-a-dee-dee-dee.”  You 
scan  the  treetops  and  finally  spy  the  black- 
capped  birds,  usually  about  a half-dozen, 
perhaps  accompanied  hy  assorted  other 
little  birds  whose  names  you  don’t  know. 

In  those  cold,  bleak  woods,  chickadees 
are  in  their  element.  Perky,  self-assured  and 
bold,  weighing  only  half  an  ounce,  chicka- 
dees are  unfazed  by  the  cold,  which  has  you 
thinking  of  calling  it  a day.  If  you’re  not 
too  far  gone,  you  can  take  heart  from  the 
chickadee’s  bravado  and  stick  it  out  on  your 
stand  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Like  the  robin,  cardinal  and  blue  jay, 
the  chickadee  is  a bird  familiar  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians. We  know  them  best  from  the  win- 
ter woods  and  as  faithful  customers  at  our 
bird  feeders.  With  their  sharply  defined 
black  caps  and  broad,  black  bibs  under  their 
chins,  chickadees  are  easily  recognized. 

Chickadees  are  year-round  residents  of 


their  territories,  so  the  individuals  you 
see  at  your  feeder  in  winter  may  well 
be  the  same  birds  you  find  in  nearby 
woodlots  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
They  have  little  fear  of  humans;  some 
patient  people  induce  chickadees  to 
take  food  from  their  hands. 

There  are  two  chickadee  species  in 
Pennsylvania.  Over  most  of  the  state, 
the  native  species  is  the  black-capped 
chickadee.  The  southeastern  and 
southwestern  corners  of  the  state  are 
home  to  the  Carolina  chickadee.  Al- 
though almost  identical  in  appearance 
to  the  black-cap,  the  Carolina  is 
slightly  smaller  and  usually  has  less 
white  in  the  wing  feathers  (as  seen 
when  folded).  The  most  reliable  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  their  ter- 
ritorial calls. 

According  to  the  Breeding  Bird 
Atlas  conducted  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  1980s,  Carolinas  were  found  to 
be  the  residential  species  in  Greene, 
Washington,  southern  Beaver  and  the 
western  portions  of  Allegheny, 
Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties, 
and  in  large  portions  or  all  of  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland 
and  Adams  counties  in  the  southeast. 
Black-caps  predominate  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  state. 

The  widely-distributed  black- 
capped  chickadee  occurs  throughout 
New  England,  southern  Canada  and 
the  Great  Lakes  states,  and  west  across 
the  northern  half  of  the  U.S.  and  into 
southern  Alaska.  Although  Pennsyl- 
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vania  is  near  the  southertr  edge  of  the 
hlack'cap’s  range,  birds  are  found  at 
high  elevations  along  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  south  through  West  Vir- 
ginia,  and  scattered  pockets  have  been 
found  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mouiatairis 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Carolina  chickadees  are  the  pre- 
dominant species  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  into  Florida,  the  Gulf 
States  and  eastern  Texas.  Other  North 
American  chickadees  include  the  bo- 
real chickadee  of  Canada,  the  moun- 
tain chickadee  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the 
Mexican  chickadee,  and  the  chestnut- 
backed  chickadee  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Winter  flocks,  usually  consisting  of 
6 to  1 2 birds,  are  the  context  in  which 
we  most  often  observe  chickadees. 
Depending  on  density  and  quality  of 
food,  the  winter  flock  defends  a feed- 
ing territory  of  25  to  50  acres.  Their 
winter  diet  is  about  two-thirds  animal 
and  one-third  seeds.  The  animal  ma- 
terial is  mostly  insects,  either  eggs  or 
dormant  larvae,  or  adults  tucked  away 
in  the  crevices  of  tree  bark  or  within 
the  protective  edges  of  curled  up  leaves 
awaiting  the  warmth  of  spring. 

In  autumn,  black-caps  store  seeds 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  trees.  One 
observer  watched  a single  chickadee 
store  over  100  items  in  a single  day.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  bird  may  store 
thousands  of  items  over  the  course  of 
the  fall  season,  presumably  for  use  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  winter. 

As  described  hy  ecologist  Susan 
Smith  in  her  book,  The  Black-Capped 
Chickadee,  the  birds  apparently  re- 
member the  location  of  most  of  their 
stored  items,  which  indicates  that  they 
possess  a temarkahle  memory.  One 
study  of  chickadees  revealed  that  dur- 
ing October  there  is  a burst  of  cell 
growth  in  a portion  of  the  chickadee’s 
brain  called  the  hippocampus,  an  area 
involved  in  memory  formation.  This 


growth  presumably  increases  their  memory 
capacity  and  allows  the  birds  to  keep  track 
of  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  those  tidbits  stored 
away  for  a snowy  day.  Chickadees  are  be- 
ing touted  as  a model  for  research  into  the 
still  mysterious  processes  that  create  our 
own  remarkable  human  memories. 

Chickadees  don’t  confine  their  winter 
diet  to  seeds  and  dormant  insects.  Fond  of 
animal  fat,  they  may  he  found  feeding  on 
animal  carcasses.  This  will  not  surprise  bird 
feeders  who  put  out  suet  (fat  trimmings 
from  the  butcher  shop).  Chickadees,  as 
well  as  titmice,  woodpeckers  and 
nuthatches,  love  the  stuff.  Fat  contains 
twice  as  many  calories  per  ounce  as  other 
types  of  food.  Compact  calories  are  exactly 
what  small  birds  need  to  get  through  the 
cold  winter  season. 

Chickadees  also  like  sugar.  They  have 
been  seen  drinking  sap  from  broken 
branches  on  sugar  maples  as  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  in  late  winter. 

Susan  Smith  has  studied  winter  chicka- 
dee flocks  for  more  than  a decade.  These 
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studies  have  sometimes  included  capturing 
and  banding  birds  so  she  could  “get  to 
know”  individuals,  studying  their  behav- 
ior and  following  their  lives  through  the 
seasons.  She  has  deduced  that  winter  flocks 
are  probably  composed  of  established  pairs 
because  the  flocks  often  contain  an  even 
number  of  birds  and  an  equal  number  of 
each  sex. 

Within  the  flock,  older  birds  tend  to  be 
dominant,  as  do  males.  Often  the  top- 
ranked,  or  “alpha,”  male  is  mated  with  the 
“alpha”  female. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  being  domi- 
nant? According  to  Smith,  dominant  birds 
assume  the  best  foraging  positions  as  the 
flock  moves  through  the  trees  and  domi- 
nant individuals  also  tend  to  forage  in  the 
safest  areas,  less  exposed  to  predator  attack. 
Furthermore,  the  dominant  winter  birds  are 
those  most  likely  to  set  up  breeding  terri- 
tories within  the  best  areas  for  the  nesting 
seasons.  Subordinate  birds  more  likely  have 
to  seek  breeding  territories  elsewhere. 

Why  do  subordinate  birds  put  up  with 
dominant  birds  in  a flock  structure?  First, 
in  numbers  there  is  safety  — more  eyes  alert 
for  predators.  Second,  with  many  birds 
cooperating  in  finding  food,  each  member 
of  the  flock  benefits  occasionally  by  the 
food  finding  success  of  other  flock  mem- 
bers. 

Apparently,  even  for  subordinate  birds, 
the  benefits  of  flocking  outweigh  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  the  “everybody  for  him- 
self” approach.  Some  subordinates,  which 
are  usually  young  birds,  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed to  a position  of  dominance. 

Chickadees  are  faithful  to  their  winter 
territories.  In  an  experiment  conducted  in 
1941,  14  chickadees  were  banded  during 
winter  and  then  released  two  miles  away. 
Of  the  14,  eight  returned  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory within  48  hours  and  four  more  within 
a week.  Only  two  of  the  14  were  known  to 
have  joined  a new  flock. 

The  winter  flocks  of  chickadees  are  of- 
ten joined  by  other  species  to  form  the  so- 
called  mixed-species  flocks.  These  include 


the  tufted  titmouse  (a  very  close  rela- 
tive of  the  chickadee),  white-breasted 
nuthatch,  downy  woodpecker,  brown 
creeper  and  golden-crowned  kinglet. 

To  minimize  competition,  each  spe- 
cies, to  some  extent,  specializes  in  the 
types  of  fot)d  preferred  and  in  how  they 
look  for  food.  The  end  result  is  a lot  of 
insects  eaten  and  a flock  in  which 
there  are  lots  of  eyes  combing  the  area 
for  danger.  Without  these  insectivores 
we  would  he  knee-deep  in  insects  and 
our  forests  would  become,  literally,  a 
“moth  eaten  shambles.” 

Male  and  female  chickadees  form 
pairs  in  the  fall  and  apparently  stay 
together  during  the  winter;  some  stay 
together  for  two  or  more  consecutive 
years.  This  kind  of  faithfulness  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  non-migratory  spe- 
cies like  chickadees,  which  remain  in 
the  same  territory  all  year. 

As  winter  releases  its  grip  in  March 
and  April,  the  winter  flocks  break  up 
and  pairs  establish  individual  breed- 
ing territories  of  a few  to  perhaps  a 
dozen  acres.  The  size  of  the  territory 
depends  on  local  food  quality  and 
quantity,  and  on  the  dominance  sta- 
tus of  the  pair.  The  male  defines  and 
defends  the  perimeter  of  the  pair’s  ter- 
ritory through  daily  pronouncement 
by  song  and  perch  position.  Occasion- 
ally the  male  may  need  to  chase  away 
another  male  that  has  wandered  in  by 
accident  or  wishes  to  test  the  vigor  of 
the  established  male  already  on  terri- 
tory. Unless  feeble  or  injured,  the  resi- 
dent male  almost  always  prevails  in 
these  relatively  mild  encounters. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith  the  timing 
of  the  beginning  of  breeding  is  prob- 
ably dictated  by  food  availability  for 
the  female  and  her  energy-intensive 
responsibility  of  producing  eggs.  It 
spring  is  late  and  insect  production 
slow,  the  female’s  nutritional  status 
probably  causes  a delay  in  the  start  of 
egg  production  until  circumstances 
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improve. 

Chickadees  nest  in  cavities  5 to  25 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  rotted  wood 
of  dead  trees  or  dead  limbs  of  live  trees. 
They  do  not  use  artificial  nest  boxes 
often,  except  if  the  boxes  are  partly 
filled  with  sawdust,  which  may  allow 
them  to  do  some  “excavating”  of  a sort 
and  thereby  fulfill  part  of  their  instinc' 
tive  reproductive  regimen.  Both  sexes 
contribute  to  the  excavation  process 
hut  the  female  does  most  of  the  inte- 
rior  work,  lining  the  cavity  with  moss, 
pine  needles,  bark  strips  and  animal 
hair. 

The  female  lays  six  to  eight  eggs, 
one  per  day,  usually  early  in  the  morn' 
ing,  and  begins  incubation  after  the 
last  egg  is  laid,  keeping  them  warm 
with  her  brood  patch  — a bare  region 
on  her  abdomen  which  allows  efficient 
transfer  or  her  body  heat  to  the  eggs. 

Brooding  places  a high  calorie  de- 
mand  on  the  female  as  the  eggs  must 
he  kept  warm  for  12  days,  which,  in 
the  spring,  usually  includes  some  ex- 
tremely  cold  nights.  Although  the  fe- 
male  may  forage  briefly  at  that  time, 
most  of  her  food  during  brooding  is 
supplied  hy  the  male. 

For  a week  after  hatching,  the 
hatchlings’  eyes  remain  shut.  The  fe- 
male continues  to  brood  for  another 
1 2 days  until  the  youngsters  cari  main- 
tain their  own  body  temperature,  and 
the  male  continues  to  do  most  of  the 
feeding  until  the  hatchlings  reach  a 
weight  of  about  one  gram. 

As  the  young  begin  to  grow  rapidly 
and  the  nest  becomes  increasingly 
crowded,  the  female  stops  brooding  at 
night  and  joins  the  male  in  the  end- 
less task  of  supplying  food  to  the  rav- 
enous nestings.  Sixteen  days  after 
hatching,  the  young  fledge  from  the 
nest.  The  parents  may  encourage  the 
process,  tempting  their  offspring  out 
with  food. 

Within  four  weeks  after  leaving  the 


nest,  the  young  disperse  one  by  one  from 
the  family  group,  soon  to  seek  mates  and 
join  the  beginnings  of  a winter  flock.  The 
winter  flocks  are  not  family  groups  al- 
though some  individuals  may  be  related. 
Nature,  however,  favors  a wide  dispersal  of 
siblings  to  reduce  the  chances  of  inbreed- 
ing and  the  resultant  genetic  problems. 

Although  the  chickadee  is  an  easily  rec- 
ognized bird,  we  often  first  detect  them  by 
their  unmistakable  “chick-a-dee-dee-dee” 
call.  This  loud  call  is  given  year-round  and 
serves  to  coordinate  flock  movement.  In 
some  renditions,  it  may  he  used  between 
mates  to  stay  in  touch  when  out  of  sight  of 
one  another  or  to  serve  as  an  alert  for  pos- 
sible danger. 

The  other  common  chickadee  call  is  the 
slow,  sweet,  but  distinct  “fee-bee.”  This  call 
is  heard  most  often  during  the  breeding 
season  and  is  given  primarily  hy  the  male, 
most  likely  as  a territorial  song.  This  call 
may  also  serve  as  a sort  of  signal  to  the  fe- 
male that  mating  season  is  here.  A faint 
“feehee,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  given  by 
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either  sex  when  the  pair  is  separated  and 
has  also  been  noted  during  feeding  inter- 
actions between  parent  and  young  at  the 
nest  hole. 

The  loud  territorial  “fee-hee”  call  is  the 
easiest  means  of  distinguishing  hlack-caps 
from  Carolinas.  Black-caps  say  it  one  time; 
“fee-bee.”  Carolina  chickadees  repeat  the 
phrase  a second  time,  say  it  faster  and  with 
a different  accent;  “fee-bee,  fee-ba.” 

Another  commonly  heard  call,  espe- 
cially at  feeders,  is  the  “sargle,”  a hard-to- 
describe,  quick,  nasty  sound,  which  appar- 
ently is  used  to  assert  dominance  and  to 
increase  space  between  feeding  birds. 

According  to  Susan  Smith,  the  “chick- 
a-dee”  call  is  given  in  many  variations,  and 
chickadees  have  at  least  a dozen  other  types 
of  vocalizations,  hinting  that  they  have  a 
level  of  sophistication  in  their  communi- 
cation that  we  don’t  yet  understand. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
chickadee  biology  is  their  ability  to  with- 
stand the  challenges  of  northern  winters. 
They  must  somehow  negate  the  heat- 
draining effects  of  bitter  winter  wind  and 
frozen  precipitation.  Furthermore,  being 
sight-oriented,  chickadees,  like  most  birds, 
do  not  forage  at  night.  In  Pennsylvania,  in 
mid-winter,  there  are  less  than  nine  hours 
of  light  during  which  chickadees  must  find 
enough  calories  to  sustain  their  metabo- 
lism through  15  hours  of  roosting.  In 
Alaska,  black-caps  have  as  little  as  five 
hours  to  feed  before  the  long  darkness 
which  descends  by  mid-afternoon. 

Chickadees  meet  these  winter  chal- 
lenges via  a variety  of  physical,  physiologi- 
cal and  behavioral  adaptations.  Their  well- 
maintained  feathers  are  fabulous  insula- 
tion. Cold  climate  birds  can  flutf  their 
feathers  to  maximize  entrapment  of  air 
pockets,  which  are  warmed  by  body  heat 
and  thereby  create  a blanket  of  warmth 
between  body  and  feathers.  Feathers  lose 
some  of  their  effectiveness  when  it’s  windy, 
so  chickadees  restrict  their  activities  some- 
what on  windy  days.  Chickadees  molt  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  giving  them  a 


fresh,  full  plumage  when  they  enter  the 
winter  season. 

Physiologically,  chickadees  are  able 
to  accumulate  substantial  fat  reserves 
by  foraging  almost  constantly  during 
the  daylight  hours.  The  colder  it  is,  the 
more  intense  is  their  food  search.  As 
they  burn  their  fat  reserves  on  a typi- 
cal cold  winter  night,  chickadees  may 
experience  a slight  drop  in  body 
weight  between  dusk  and  dawn. 

To  lessen  the  amount  of  fuel  needed 
to  get  through  the  night,  chickadees 
lower  their  daytime  body  temperature 
of  108  degrees  down  to  about  86  de- 
grees — a sort  of  nightly  hibernation, 
which  is  an  effective  fuel  economy 
strategy. 

At  night  they  roost  in  dense  veg- 
etation, usually  conifers,  or  establish 
a nightly  roost  in  a tree  cavity.  They 
choose  very  small  holes  into  which 
their  body  just  fits  so  they  can  more 
efficiently  warm  the  air  inside.  A well- 
chosen  roost  can  reduce  heat  loss  by 
nearly  100  percent  and  radiational 
heat  loss  from  their  body  by  over  50 
percent.  Once  positioned  in  a cavity, 
a chickadee  fluffs  itself  into  a ball  and 
tucks  its  head  under  its  shoulder. 

In  January  1994,  the  thermometer 
in  my  backyard  bottomed  out  at  27 
degrees  below  zero.  The  chickadees 
and  other  birds  flocked  to  the  feeders, 
consuming  large  amounts  of  sunflower 
seed,  white  millet  and  suet.  Despite 
the  scientific  explanations  of  how 
these  one-halt  ounce  marvels  avoid 
freezing  solid  on  such  days  and  nights, 
I am  newly  amazed  each  time  I see 
them  going  about  their  business  un- 
der those  conditions,  as  if  the  tempera- 
ture makes  no  difference. 

To  humans,  longing  for  the  warmth 
of  spring,  the  ever-active,  always-up- 
beat  chickadees  provide  entertain- 
ment and  inspiration  to  help  get  us 
through  the  sometimes  dreary  days  of 
winter.  □ 
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Let's  take  a look  at  furtaking  from  a fur  buyer’s 
perspective. 

A Note  to  My 
Customers 


By  Brian  E.  Neiman 


Glamour,  glory,  and  big 

profit  . . . 

First  oft,  it  you  think  you’re  going  to 
get  rich  trapping  or  hunting  with  dogs, 
look  htr  anr)ther  line  of  work.  Those 
days  are  long  gone.  It  you  think  tur 
buyers  are  getting  rich,  think  again.  1 
don’t  know  one  who  doesn’t  have  a 
full-time  job. 

At  best,  turtaking  and  buying  is  a 
sport  or  hobby.  It  you  want  to  make 
money,  you  have  a better  chance  play- 
ing the  lottery.  The  fun  part  of  trap- 


ping or  furtaking  with  dogs  is  catching  the 
game.  From  that  point  on  it’s  nothing  but 
hard  work. 

Many  turtakers  think  fut  buyers  are  out 
to  rip  them  off.  Wrong  again.  Most  buyers 
want  to  pay  their  customers  all  they  can. 
Many  times,  it’s  the  customer  who  is  dis- 
honest. And  then,  more  often,  buyers  get 
burned  when  defects  in  fur  that  can’t  be 
found  when  the  animal  is  purchased  show 
up  after  the  hide  is  done  up.  Fur  buyers 
must  be  careful  not  to  pay  too  much,  or 
after  the  fur  is  done  up,  they  may  find  they 
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lost  money.  Nothing  puts  a buyer  out  of 
business  quicker  than  spending  hours  of 
work  and  getting  no  return.  Even  when 
things  go  right,  most  buyers  are  lucky  to 
make  a little  profit  per  pelt.  Most  people 
won’t  do  this  for  the  little  money  involved. 

Tips  for  Dealing  with  your  Buyer: 

1 . Don’t  ask  your  buyer  to  purchase  your 
fur  if  you  don’t  have  a furtakers  license. 

2.  Remember,  we  are  people,  too.  We 
work  full-time  jobs  and  have  families.  We 
also  like  to  hunt  and  trap.  That’s  what  got 
us  into  this  business  in  the  first  place.  We 
also  appreciate  any  days  off  we  can  get,  so 
we  don’t  appreciate  customers  who  insist 
on  stopping  by  when  it  doesn’t  suit.  Call 
ahead,  whenever  possible,  to  see  if  your 
buyer  has  a preferred  time  for  you  to  stop. 


3.  Don’t  take  fur  too  early  in  the  season. 
For  years  our  season  has  opened  too  early. 
The  fur  isn’t  prime,  so  neither  are  the  prices 
a dealer  can  offer.  Call  and  find  out  how  fur 
and  prices  are  progressing  and  when  the 
best  time  is  to  start  taking  fur. 

4.  Don’t  freeze  early  fur  and  try  to  pass  it 
off  on  a buyer  in  prime  season  for  top  price. 
It  just  makes  you  look  foolish.  A good 
buyer  can’t  be  fooled. 

5 . Shoot  raccoons  and  other  furbearers 
with  a small  caliber  firearm.  Shotgun  rac- 


coon are  worth  only  half  price;  don’t 
try  to  pass  off  such  an  animal  as  a good 
pelt.  The  buyer  may  not  know  he’s 
been  had  until  he  starts  to  skin  it,  and 
you  can  he  sure  he  won’t  forget  who 
sold  him  the  pelt. 

6.  Whenever  possible,  release  small 
animals.  Y oung  raccoons  and  foxes  are 
never  worth  as  much  as  full  grown 
adults. 

7.  If  you  really  like  this  sport,  ask 
your  buyer  to  teach  you  how  to  put  up 
yout  own  fur.  He  can  then  pay  you  top 
dollar  and  lighten  his  workload. 

8.  Don’t  leave  your  animals  laying 
around  for  days,  even  weeks,  then, 
with  maggots  and  rot  setting  in,  ex- 
pect the  buyer  to  pay  you  top  dollar. 

9.  Don’t  drag  that  first  coyote 
around  for  two  weeks,  showing 
it  off,  and  then  wonder  why  the 
fur  buyer  doesn’t  want  it. 

10.  Check  your  traps  daily 
and  always  use  name  tags.  If  you 
can’t  do  that,  you  don’t  have 
any  business  setting  one. 

1 1 . Your  fur  buyer  is  there  to 
help  you.  Be  honest  with  him 
and  he’ll  be  honest  with  you. 

Will  we  always  have  a fur 
market  ? Yes,  we  will.  Fur  is  noth- 
ing more  than  leather  with  the 
hair  on.  As  long  as  people  wear 
belts,  hats,  coats,  shoes,  etc.,  we 
will.  Will  there  always  be  trap- 
pers and  dog  hunters?  1 hope  so, 
but  it’s  up  to  you.  Take  someone  hunt- 
ing or  trapping.  My  grandfather  be- 
lieved if  you  give  a boy  a gun  and  a dog, 
you’ll  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  It  will 
keep  him  off  the  street  corners  and  out 
of  the  bars.  He  might  even  make 
enough  money  to  buy  his  first  car.  I’d 
like  to  write  more,  but  I have  two  foxes 
to  repair  that  were  shot  with  deer 
rifles,  and  I can’t  sew  very  well.  Good 
luck  out  there,  and  for  maximum  re- 
turn, keep  your  fur  buyer  in  mind.  □ 
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Hunting  and  time  spent  in  the 
woods  are  as  natural  to  him  as 
trips  to  the  “little  boy’s  room,”  and  very 
nearly  as  necessary.  But  this  autumn  day, 
not  so  long  ago,  had  to  be  different,  it  was 
time  for  a father  to  let  go  of  the  young  man 
he  still  felt,  in  heart  and  mind,  was  “his 
little  boy.” 

He  must  be  allowed  to  discover  the 
magic  of  hunting  alone,  to  experience  an 
autumn  woodland  on  his  own  terms.  The 
hollow  below  their  home  would  allow  the 
young  man  a certain  peace  and  feeling  of 
confidence  every  man  needs  before  he  can 
consider  himself  a man.  And  so,  with  a feel- 
ing of  pain  greater  than  a root  canal,  he 
said  to  his  son,  “You  go  on  ahead  by  your- 
self. I don’t  feel  up  to  hunting  today.” 

He  watched  as  “his”  young  man  laced 
his  boots  and  wiped  the  oil  from  his  over/ 
under  with  the  same  excitement  he  felt 
when  readying  himself  for  the  first  grouse 
hunt,  or  any  hunt.  Only  this  time  he  felt  a 
sort  of  emptiness.  It  would  be  his  son’s  first 
time  out  alone;  the  cord  was  severed. 

He  questioned  his  son  about  where  to 
go,  when  to  shoot  and  when  to  hold  back. 
And  there  was  the  last  minute  briefing  on 
lead  and  pointing  — not  aiming  — and, 
yes,  they  came  from  an  apprehensive, 
empty  heart.  And  he  knew  the  instruction 
wasn’t  necessary;  the  young  hunter  knew 
these  things  well. 

The  Old  Man  wanted  so  badly  to  go, 
but  this  was  a sort  of  gift  to  his  son.  Not 
exactly  one  to  give,  but  one  to  share. 

“See  ya  later.  Pop.  Don’t  worry.  I’ll  be 
fine.” 

Sure,  he’d  be  fine.  He  was  fine  when  he 
began  hunting  years  ago.  He  was  well- 
schooled  in  all  aspects  of  the  hunt;  the 
safety,  the  overall  appreciation  of  wild 
places  and  wild  things.  At  12  he  seemed  a 
veteran,  but  then  hunting  and  shooting 
had  been  a part  of  his  life  since  it  began. 

The  field  before  the  house  slopes  away 
gradually,  then  drops  abruptly  into  a 
marshy  area.  Pop  could  see  “his”  hunter’s 
fluorescent  orange  glowing  in  the  morn- 


ing sun,  perhaps  1 50  yards  away,  when 
he  remembered  the  chokes.  He 
hollered,  “What  chokes  do  you  have 
in?” 

“Modified  and  improved,”  clearly 
could  be  heard  with  near-deaf  ears.  I 
should  have  known  he’d  know  that 
much,  but  there  is  always  the  slightest 
strand  of  cord,  never  visible,  but  still 
attached.  He’ll  be  just  fine. 

He  watched  his  son  knife  his  way 
through  the  whippy  scrub  oak  until  he 
was  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach  but,  no, 
never  out  of  mind  or  heart.  The  Old 
Man  would  live  out  this  morning’s 
hunt,  moment  by  moment,  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  For  as  always,  he  walked 
with  his  son  in  spirit. 

Soon  the  young  hunter  would  be 
negotiating  the  old  barbed  wire  fence, 
one  they  always  joke 
about.  “Doesn’t  look 
as  though  this 
fenceline  ever  held 
anything  in  or  out.” 

Then  his  son  would 
be  following  Orphan  Creek,  a brook, 
which  to  their  knowledge  no  one  ever 
bothered  naming,  so  they  did.  Thus  it 
was  “their”  brook,  a special  place  to 
them.  It  was  also  the  pathway  to  a mar- 
velous grouse  covert  that  seemed  to 
forever  defy  the  cycle  of  the  grouse 
populations.  I hope  he  brought  No.  8s, 
thought  the  Old  Man,  knowing,  deep 
down,  he  had. 

Down  through  the  hemlocks  his 
son  would  go.  All  the  while  ready  — 
hut  never  fully  — for  the  startling  flush 
of  a grouse.  He  shouldn’t  be  too  tense 
going  through  the  hemlocks,  though, 
because  he  knows  birds  won’t  be  found 
there  until  the  snow  flies.  But  then, 
after  the  grove,  he  would  again  come 
to  Orphan  Creek,  then  to  a tangle  so 
thick  a field  mouse  would  hesitate  go- 
ing into.  Berry  thickets,  multi-flora 
rose  tangles  and  a general  potpourri 
of  seemingly  impenetrable  vegetation. 


By  joe  Parry 
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It  was  always  there,  always  thick  and 
tough,  that  more  than  a day’s  bag  of 
ruffed  grouse  could  be  found.  He  and 
his  son  didn’t  refer  to  this  place  as  a 
covert  hut,  instead,  a cradle.  A place 
where  Mother  Nature  seemed  to  for- 
ever  hide  Her  favorite  birds  — each 
and  every  year.  The  Old  Man  always 
said,  “Blows  big  holes  in  the  biologists’ 
cycle  theory,  doesn’t  it?” 

The  Old  Man  thought.  I’ll  just 
stand  out  here  on  the  deck  and  listen 
for  his  shots.  And  all  the  while,  small 
prayers  came  from  his  lips.  “Please,  if 
there’s  a Red  God  looking  down  right 
now,  give  my  young  man  a bteak.  Let 
him  taste  the  thrill  of  downing  a 
grouse.  Just  this  one  time,  for  I sure 
don’t  want  him  spoiled  into  thinking 
it’s  an  easy  game.  But  give  him  two,  if 
you  would,  barely  angling  birds  rather 
close,  and  don’t  let  them  startle  him 
so  much  he  doesn’t  even  get  off  his 
shots.” 

And  Pop  thought  he  could  almost 
hear  his  son’s  careful  hut  anxious  boots 
whispering  through  the  fallen  leaves. 
His  widening  eyes  in  anticipation  of 
what  surely  lay  ahead.  And  he  recalled 
what  his  son  once  said  about  the  hem- 
lock boughs  one  day  when  a branch 
tip  had  brushed  his  chilled  cheek, 
“Geez,  Pop,  even  though  I never  had 
one,  that  felt  as  soft  as  a young  girl’s 
kiss.  I never  realized  how  soft  those 


needles  were.”  And  at  the  time.  Pop 
laughed  and  said  he  himself  often  wondered 
what  was  nicer,  a kiss  from  a hemlock 
bough  or  a fair-haired  lassie. 

About  now,  his  son  should  be  in  the 
grape  tangles  just  before  the  thicket.  About 
20  or  so  yards  from  their  beloved  Cradle. 

No  shots  yet?  Must  be  he’s  not  quite  into 
it?  Nearly  an  hour  and  three  cups  of  coffee 
later  and  all  was  still  quiet.  He’s  fine,  just 
poking  along  as  always. 

He’d  taught  his  son  well.  They  hunted 
primarily  not  to  kill  — though  that’s  part 
of  the  intention.  They  hunted  to  seek  chal- 
lenge, and  to  learn  of  peace  and  wild  things, 
and  the  platter  of  grouse  drenched  in  wine 
sauce  was  certainly  a welcomed  bonus. 
“You  always  come  home  with  something. 
Son,  even  if  it’s  not  in  your  game  pouch.” 

He  imagined  he  could  hear  his  son’s 
heart  pounding  and,  if  he  closed  his  eyes, 
he  could  “see”  his  knees  trembling,  ready- 
ing himself  for  what  no  man  is  ever  totally 
ready  for  — the  thunder  of  a grouse  flush. 
But  was  it  to  be  today? 

Some  thtee  hours  later  he  could  see 
“his”  hunter  was  headed  home.  But  even 
from  the  almost  300-yard  distance.  Pop 
thought  he  could  see  the  young  hunter 
smiling.  The  binocular  proved  him  right. 
Ah,  yes.  Thank  you,  God.  You  have  given 
him  something  he’ll  never  forget,  his  first 
grouse,  perhaps  a brace. 

_ “When  it  comes  to 

being  alert,  ready  and 
furtive,”  his  old  man 
would  always  preach 
to  him,  “grouse  are 
always  better  than  the 
men  who  hunt  them.” 
Surely  this  day’s  suc- 
cess would  cultivate  a 
confidence  level  in 
the  boy  that  would 
breed  forever,  some- 
thing he  needed,  some- 
thing all  young  hunters 
need  in  conjunction  with 
sound  common  sense,  that  al- 
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lows  a hunter  to  know  his  limitations,  how 
to  use  them  to  his  advantage  and  in  all  fair- 
ness to  himself  and  his  quarry.  Pop  would 
always  torment  him  good  naturedly,  that 
when  it  came  to  grouse  it  didn’t  matter 
what  the  legal  limit  was.  “Heck,  Justin,  you 
never  get  a shot  off,  anyway.”  But  all  the 
while.  Pop  knew  Justin’s 
day  would  arrive  and 
that  he  would  be  truly 
deserving  of  that  time. 

He  once  said,  “You 
know  what.  Pop?  I’m 
kinda  glad  grouse  are 
the  way  they  are,  flush- 
ing like  thunder,  break- 
ing the  silence  and 
catching  hunters  off 
guard.  Even  though  1 
want  one  so  badly  1 can 
taste  it,  it’s  something 
Pm  strangely  grateful 
for.  1 guess  it  gives  me 
the  secure  feeling  that 
grouse  will  always  be  out 
there.  You  know?”  And  sure.  Pop  knew.  It 
was  his  job  to  know  these  things.  About 
grouse,  about  his  son. 

Pop  hollered  from  the  deck.  “How’d  ya 
do,  partner?”  About  100  yards  from  the 
house,  Justin  just  shrugged  and  smiled. 

He  got  one,  by  golly.  Pop  thought,  al- 
most tap  dancing  on  the  deck.  He’s  just 
being  coy.  But  as  the  hunter  got  closer.  Pop 
noticed  there  was  nothing  tethered  to  his 
belt.  He  knows  to  keep  birds  cool,  to  not 
put  them  into  a stuffy  game  pouch. 

“Where  are  they,  partner?  Got  into  ’em 
did  you?”  The  young  man  had  a look  of 
peace  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  face,  a look  his 
Pop  would  never  forget.  For  that  “gift” 
given  to  him  by  his  father,  that  freedom  of 
hunting  alone  in  a seemingly  enchanted 
hollow  would  last  his  son  a lifetime;  last 
until  he,  too,  gave  his  own  son  that  pre- 
cious, priceless  “gift”  of  freedom,  responsi- 
bility, trust  and,  yes,  the  faith  that  his  chil- 
dren would  do  all  that  is  rigt  t during  these 
sacred  autumn  rituals. 


He  got  one,  by  golly, 
Pop  thought,  ahnost 
tap  dancing  on  the 
deck  of  the  house . 
He’s  just  being  coy. 
But  as  the  hunter  got 
closer.  Pop  noticed 
there  was  nothing 
tethered  to  his  belt. 


“They  were  there.  Pop.  Just  like  you 
said,  hut  no,  1 never  even  warmed  my 
gun  barrels.  It  was  the  most  magical 
experience  I’ve  ever  had.  All  was  so 
unbelievably  quiet.  Like  you  always 
said,  1 could  almost  hear  the  dew  drops 
evaporating.  1 even  walked  up  on  a 
bedded  doe  and  she 
didn’t  seem  afraid; 
she  just  lay  there  as 
though  1 belonged, 
as  though  1 wasn’t 
a threat.  1 even 
whispered  a good 
mornin’  to  her  and 
got  so  close  1 could 
see  the  texture  of 
her  wet,  black 
nose. 

“That  doe 
wasn’t  40  yards 
from  the  Cradle,  so 
1 was  taking  it  slow 
and  quiet.  1 was  ready, 
set  in  my  mind  that  1 
wouldn’t  come  unglued  at  a flush.  And 
1 no  sooner  stepped  into  the  Cradle 
when  that  strong,  sort  of  muffled  sound 
of  wingbeats  sounded  to  my  left.  1 
watched  the  bird  carve  its  way  through 
the  trees  as  fast  and  confident  as  God 
would  allow.  Then  another  flushed 
seconds  later,  and  then  another  and 
another  and  another  and,  yep,  an- 
other. Six,  and  1 followed  each  one. 
Pop,  it  was  like  a dream  come  true  and 
more  exciting  than  anything  I’ve  ever 
seen  before,  in  any  season.” 

Pop,  bewildered  and  in  awe  with 
Justin’s  story,  which  seemed  contradic- 
tory to  his  longtime  dream  of  his  son 
dropping  a grouse  or  two  asked,  “And 
you  never  shot?  How  many  could  you 
have  grassed  ?” 

“Of  the  six,  probably  four,  if  it  wete 
legal,  but  two  were  easy  shots.  1 know 
they  could  have  been  mine.  1 was  just 
so  taken  with  the  magic  of  it  all.  1 
could  even  see  the  hands  of  their  tails. 
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the  unbroken  male  bands  and  the  bro- 
ken  bands  ot  the  females.  That’s  how 
close  they  flushed.  It  was  beautiful.  So 
much  so,  at  first  1 forgot  to  shoot,  then, 
after  the  first  three  had  flushed,  1 de- 
cided 1 wouldn’t  shoot  regardless  of 
how  many  hurst  out  of  there.  Even 
though  they  brcike  the 
silence  of  a beauti- 
fully quiet  morn- 
ing, it  somehow 
seemed  fitting,  just 
right.  You  know, 
natural  like.  In  the 
moment  it  all  took 
to  unfold,  1 decided 
right  then  to  just 
drink  it  all  in  and 
let  ’em  fly  on  until 
another  day. 

Pop,  it  was  a 
moment  I’ll  never 
forget,  and  you 
know  what,  it 
wouldn’t  have  been 
the  same  if  you  had 
been  there  with  me.  It  was  almost  as 
though  you  planned  it  that  way.  Of 
course,  I know  better.  Geez,  how  many 
times  have  you  flushed  a half-dozen 
grouse  from  the  same  cover? 

I remembered  that  verse  you  made 
me  read  a while  back,  by  the  prophet, 
Gibran,  where  he  said  something 
about  beauty  not  being  a need  but  an 
ecstasy?  And  that  beauty  isn’t  a mouth 
thirsting  nor  an  empty  hand  stretched 
forth  but,  instead,  a heart  inflamed  and 
a soul  enchanted?  I remembered  that 
verse  real  well  and  I’ll  tell  ya.  Pop,  my 
doggone  heart  was  on  fire  this  morn- 
ing and  the  rest  of  me  was  full  enough 
that  killing  those  birds  didn’t  seem  all 
that  important.” 

What  does  a father  say  at  times  like 
these?  Very  little  if  anything.  His  son 
had  found  and  learned  what  he  was 
sent  forth  to  find  and  learn.  Though 
this  will  never  cease  to  amaze  fathers 


as  long  as  there  are  moments  like  these, 
moments  that  come  from  understanding 
that  sons  and  daughters  mature  on  their 
own  and,  yes,  quickly  and  easily,  and  by 
just  simply  pointing  them  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  then  giving  them  some  space, 
freedom  and  love. 

The  old  man  recalled 
Aldo  Leopold’s  words  in 
Sand  County  Almanac, 
“A  peculiar  virtue  in 
wildlife  ethics  is  that 
the  hunter  ordinarily 
has  no  gallery  to  ap- 
plaud or  disapprove  of 
his  conduct.  Whatever 
his  acts,  they  are  dic- 
tated by  his  own  con- 
science, rather  than  by 
a mob  of  onlookers.  It 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this 
fact.”  A father,  in  this 
case,  may  add  to  that:  In 
his  moment  of  truth,  the 
young  hunter  whereby  of- 
fered his  dream  come  true,  only  he  could 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  moment,  the 
opportunity.  It  was  a personal  choice;  and 
this  young  man  decided  to  let  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  this  morning  marinate,  magi- 
cally, in  his  heart. 

“Well,  Son,  come  on  in.  The  soup  is  hot 
and  we’ll  sit  and  talk  about  your  morning.” 
“Justin,  you’ve  been  wanting  to  kill  a 
grouse  since  I bought  you  that  Red  Label 
years  ago.  Hard  to  believe  you  chose  to  let 
’em  fly  off  like  that.  But,  hey,  I respect  your 
choice  and,  in  my  own  way,  understand. 
And,  heck,  the  Red  Gods  will  pay  you  back 
someday  soon. 

“I  hope  you’re  right.  Pop,  cause  I’d  like 
to,  if  you  don’t  mind  too  much,  go  out 
alone  again  tomorrow,  just  to  see  if  they’re 
still  in  the  Cradle  and  whether  I can  walk 
them  up  again  like  I did  this  morning?” 
“No  problem,  partner.  My  old  back  is 
killing  me,  anyway,  so  go  on  ahead,  enjoy 
yourself.  I just  hope  you’re  as  lucky  tomor- 


“A  peculiar  virtue  in 
wildlife  ethics  is  that 
the  hunter  ordinarily 
has  no  gallery  to 
applaud  or 
disapprove  of  his 
conduct.  Whatever 
his  acts , they  are 
dictated  by  his  own 
conscience . ” 
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row  as  you  were  today.  1 could  sure  handle 
a grouse  or  two  for  dinner  this  week,  so  give 
some  thought  to  shooting  this  time.” 

The  next  morning,  the  old  Man  heard 
his  young  hunter  tiptoe  across  the  deck.  He 
got  out  of  bed  in  time  to  watch  his  son 
disappear  into  the  hollow,  this  time,  wish- 
ing  more  than  ever,  he  was  with  him.  The 
strand  remains  forever  connected,  no  mat- 
ter  the  time. 

Before  long,  the  old  man  saw  the  young 
hunter  coming  through  the  field  with  that 
ever-present  bounce  in  his  young  legs.  He 
strained  to  see  whether  there  were  birds 
tethered  to  his  belt.  Using  the  binocular 
revealed  nothing  hut  a smiling  red  face. 

He’s  being  cute  again.  Probably  hid  ’em 
in  his  game  pouch.  But  there  were  no 
sounds  of  gunshots  earlier  and  the  Old  Man 
seemed  to  hear  such  things  — usually. 
“Well,  partner,  how’d  ya  do?” 

The  young  man  was  but  a few  steps  from 
the  deck,  checked  his  shotgun  and  set  it  in 
the  crook  where  the  house  joins  the  porch, 
then  sat  down  on  the  step. 

Smiling  and  looking  up  into  the  Old 
Man’s  eyes,  he  said,  “Couldn’t  keep  the 
Red  Label  quiet  this  morning.  Pop.  1 think 
I could’ve  shot  right  alongside  you  and 
Osgood  today.”  W ith  that  he  lay  two  plump 
grouse  at  his  father’s  slippered  feet. 

“All  right,  partner.  Two  birds  first  time 
shooting!  How  many  did  you  flush?” 

“Five  this  time.  Rascals  held  tight,  with 
the  misty  rain  and  all.  I figure  the  sixth  just 
sat  still  while  all  the  action  was  going  on. 
These  two  just  exploded  from  the  Cradle, 
about  35  feet  away,  hut  they  did  give  me  a 
little  angle.  One  went  left  and  the  other 
kinda  veered  toward  the  first  one  just  after 


1 shot.  After  those  two  went  down, 
three  more  went  outta  there.” 

“Wait  a second.  How  many  shots 
did  you  fire?” 

“Two,  why?” 

“You  mean  you  doubled  on  grouse 
your  first  time  shooting?  That’s  crazy. 
1 sure  expected  the  Red  Gods  to  pay  ya 
hack,  hut  doubles  on  grouse  first  time 
around?  Sometimes  those  gods  are  just 
too  doggone  gracious.” 

“You’re  probably  right,  hut  you 
know  what?  It’s  my  turn  to  pay  them 
hack.” 

“How  do  you  propose  to  do  that? 
You  have  a whole  season  ahead  of  you 
and  It’ll  take  a ton  of  restraint  from 
now  on,  now  that  you  got  a good  taste 
of  wingshooting.” 

“Well,  Pop,  1 figure  I’ll  let  you  hunt 
the  Cradle  frcim  here  on  out.  You  usu- 
ally miss  the  first  few  grouse  of  the 
season,  so  in  a sense,  letting  you  have 
dibs  on  the  Cradle  is  the  same  as  giving 
something  back,  or  better  yet,  just  not 
taking  anymore  from  it  this  year.” 
The  father  and  son  laughed  and 
went  into  the  house  where  two  bowls 
of  yesterday’s  soup  awaited  them  on 
the  dining  room  table,  the  same  table 
where  two  grouse,  drenched  in  wine 
sauce,  would  be  steaming  on  the  mor- 
row. The  Old  Man  was  steaming,  too, 
hut  with  a father’s  pride,  for  from  the 
death  of  two  grouse  came  the  birth  of 
a fine  hunter  who  belongs  only  to 
himself  . . . even  though  the  cord 
between  father  and  son  will  forever 
remain  as  strong  as  ever.  And  with  age, 
the  generation  gap  narrows.  □ 
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Way  Out  There 


By  Jim  Romanelli 


The  summer  of  1968  is  one 

I’ll  never  forget.  1 turned  16, 
gor  my  driver’s  license,  kissed  my 
first  girlfriend  and  spent  part  of  the 
summer  with  my  Uncle  Dick  on  a 
farm  in  Penn  Run.  While  he  would 
ply  his  trade  as  a carpenter,  a friend 
would  work  the  farm,  and  it  was  iiay 
responsibility  to  take  his  Winchester 
.25'20  and  control  the  groundhog 
population. 

Every  Saturday  my  uncle  would 
grah  his  .300  Savage  and  give  me  a 
hand.  He  made  shots  with  that  rifle 
that  1 still  can’t  believe.  A hundred 
yards  or  so  was  my  limit  with  the 
.25-20,  but  1 did  have  fun  trying  the 
longer  ones. 

One  Saturday  after  the  alfalfa  was 
cut,  my  Uncle  Dick  said  we  were 
going  to  try  for  those  chucks  “way 
out  there.”  But  when  1 went  to  grah 
the  Savage  he  said:  “Nope,  not  that. 

1 said  ‘way  out  there.’”  He  then 
walked  upstairs  and  came  down  with 
a Winchester  Model  70  chambered 
for  the  .257  Roberts,  with  a lOx 
Unertl  on  top. 

Seeing  my  uncle 
carrying  or  shooting 
any  rifle  other  than 
the  Savage  99 

happened  about  as  ; 

often  as  leap  year.  1 
had  seen  that  .257 


leaning  in  the  corner  of  his  closet  for 
years,  and  1 would’ve  het  that  he  hadn’t 
put  even  two  boxes  of  ammo  through  it. 

We  walked  up  the  hill  where  the 
pines  met  the  field  and  found  a shady 
spot  where  we  could  overlook  three 
farms.  The  farthest  we  could  see  was  crver 
half  a mile.  For  me,  “way  out  there” 
meant  somewhere  around  1 50  yards,  but 
on  this  particular  summer  day,  that  was 
going  to  he  redefined. 

Uncle  Dick  haiaded  me  the  hinocu- 
lars,  loaded  the  Model  70  and  we  began 
to  scan  the  fields.  Before  long  1 heard 
him  slip  off  the  safety.  1 turned  the 
binoculars  to  a groundhog  about  200 
yards  out.  When  the  Roberts  went  off,  1 
saw  dirt  fly  and  the  chuck  tumble. 

1 was  amazed  at  how  there  was  no 
time  lapse  between  report  and  impact, 
unlike  the  .25-20.  Now  this  was  a real 
rifle. 

He  handed  me  the  rifle  and  took  the 
binoculars.  That  Model  70  was  heavier 
than  any  other  rifle  1 had  handled,  and 
looking  through  thar  lOx  scope  was  like 
looking  at  an  entirely  different  world.  1 
remember  thinking  how  it 
would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  miss 
with  this  outfit.  Well, 
it  wasn’t  long  before 
Uncle  Dick  nudged 
me  and  pointed  at  a 
whistlepig  about  175 
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yards  away.  “Just  put  those  crosshairs  on 
and  forget  about  elevation.” 

1 worked  the  action,  which  was 
smooth  as  glass,  and  tried  to  take  his 
advise,  hut  the  crosshairs  just  wouldn't 
stop  dancin’  around.  When  1 thought  1 
was  on  target,  1 quickly  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Dirt  tlew  about 
two  feet  from  the 
chuck,  and  it  dove 
tor  its  hole.  Uncle 
Dick  chuckled 
and  said  we’d  use 
a rest  tor  the  next 
shot. 

About  15 
minutes  later  he 
spotted  another.  1 
tigured  it  was  a 
good  250  yards 
away,  hut  my 
uncle  must’ve 
thought  it  was 
farther  because  he 
took  a prone  position  and  slipped  his  arm 
through  the  sling.  At  the  shot  1 saw  the 
ground  explode  inches  from  the  wood- 
chuck,  which  was  up  and  running  in  a 
split  second. 

That  was  one  c~)f  the  few  times  1 ever 
saw  my  uncle  miss.  He  looked  above  the 
scope  and  wasn’t  shy  on  describing  what 
he  though  of  the  wind.  He  then  told  me 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  direction  the  grass 
was  bending  from  the  breeze. 

Twenty  minutes  later  1 leaned  into 
the  rifle.  I had  it  resting  over  a small 
woodpile,  the  sights  centered  on  a chuck 
in  the  corner  of  a field  about  150  yards 
out. 

At  the  gun’s  report  I got  a slap  on  the 
hack  and  a “That’s  the  way  to  shoot,” 
from  Uncle  Dick. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  wood- 
chucks grew  more  reluctant  to  show 


themselves.  We  managed  to  shoot  at 
five  more  before  calling  it  quits.  1 
missed  two  out  ot  three  — they  were 
farther  out  than  1 was  used  to  — and 
Uncle  Dick  took  the  other  two. 

1 didn’t  miss  by  much,  though, 
thanks  to  Uncle  Dick’s  coaching.  He 
taught  me  how  to 
read  the  wind  and 
mirage  and  then 
shoot  accordingly. 

It  was  a great 
morning  with  good 
company  and  one 
heck  of  a rifle. 

That  was  my 
first  taste  ot  long- 
range  shooting  and 
It  planted  a seed 
that  years  later 
would  carry  me 
into  Director  ot 
Civilian  Marks- 
manship highpower 
rifle  competition  and 
eventually  to  the  NRA  National 
Rifle  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

On  caur  way  down  from  the  field, 
we  were  talking  about  the  great 
morning,  and  I was  already  looking 
forward  to  folltawing  summers  here. 
Fate  had  it,  though,  that  that  was  my 
last  summer  can  the  farm.  The  next 
year  1 landed  a job  as  a lifeguard  on 
the  Ccannecticut  shore. 

Uncle  Dick  died  several  years 
ago.  It’s  been  26  years  since  that  day 
I handled  the  Roberts,  hut  I bet  it’s 
still  leaning  in  that  same  corner. 

And  I think  this  summer  I’ll  take 
some  time  and  visit  my  Aunt  Mary 
and  cousin  Rick,  and  see  if  I’m  any 
steadier  with  that  Roberts.  With  any 
luck,  maybe  I’ll  even  hear  Uncle 
Dick’s  coaching  in  the  whispering 
wind.  □ 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  House  Finch  Conjunctivitis  in  Pennsylvania,  1994-1995 


Eye  Disease 
Threatens  House 
Finches 


By  Regina  R.  Allen 


u\\7  hat’s  wrong  with  the  finches?” 
V T she  asked.  “The  ones  at  my  feed- 
ers  are  either  blind  or  look  sick.” 

1 shitted  the  phone  and  smiled,  glad 
1 at  least  knew  the  answer.  “This  seems 
to  be  a widespread  problem,”  1 said, 
“and  my  research  is  focused  on  finding 
an  explanation.” 

The  phone  surveys  were  only  one 
part  of  my  efforts  to  find  out  and  ex- 
plain what  is  happening  to 
Pennsylvania’s  house  finches.  1 spent 
many  early  mornings  banding  and  ob- 
serving finches,  sick  and  healthy  ones, 
trying  to  find  out  what  was  happening 


to  their  eyes,  and  how  it  affected  them. 

Biologists  working  in  labs  around  the 
country  discovered  the  culprit,  a minute 
bacterium  named  Mycoplasma gallisepticum 
(MG).  MG  can  cause  a wide  range  of 
symptoms,  from  slightly  swollen  eyelids  to 
grotesque  tumorish  lumps  on  the  lids  that 
make  the  eye  look  like  it’s  popping  out  of 
the  socket.  Other  characteristics  include 
crusty,  watery  or  glassy-looking  eyes,  mu- 
cous oozing  from  the  nostrils,  and  an  upper 
respiratory  infection.  Severe  cases  can  cause 
blindness  and  the  entire  side  of  the  head  to 
become  so  swollen  with  infection  that  it 
looks  deformed. 
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This  disease,  formerly  confined  to  do- 
mestic fowl,  has  apparently  evolved  into  a 
new  strain  that  affects  house  finches  and 
possibly  other  songbirds.  Chickens  and 
turkeys  are  most  susceptible  to  the  infec- 
tion, and  clinical  signs  in  earners  may  not 
appear  unless  the  bird  is  stressed,  making 
MG  sometimes  difficult  to  detect.  Symp- 
toms in  domestic  birds  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  house  finches,  and  the  disease  is 
spread  through  exhaled  respiratory  drop- 
lets or  in  feces.  Once  a bird  is  infected,  it 
can  take  from  three  to  10  days  before  it 
shows  symptoms.  The  infection  can  also  he 
spread  to  the  young  during  the  egg  forma- 
tion period.  This  may  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  wild  birds,  because  the  disease 
could  persist  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  become  firmly  established.  At  this 
time,  however,  no  one  knows  if  house 
finches  are  affected  by  MG  the  same  way  as 
poultry. 

MG  in  house  finches  was  first  identified 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  during  the  win- 
ter of  1993-94,  when  people  began  report- 
ing sick  house  finches  at  their  feeders. 
“Eastern  house  finches  may  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  disease  because  they  are  an 
introduced  and  probably  highly  inbred 
population,”  says  Andre  A.  Dhondt,  Di- 
rector of  Bird  Population  Studies  at  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology.  “There- 
fore, they  may  be  less  resistant  to  new 
diseases  than  other  species.”  George  V. 
Kollias,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Medicine  at 
Cornell,  speculated  that  finches  may  have 
been  exposed  to  the  disease  in  poultry 
yards  where  they  foraged  for  food. 

In  my  research  I found  that  house  finches 
infected  with  MG  may  loose  sight  in  one  or 
both  eyes,  making  them  more  prone  to 
predation.  Diseased  birds  may  also  become 
mangy  looking,  or  lethargic,  allowing  people 
to  get  close.  Severely  ill  birds  may  not  fly  at 
all,  often  remaining  on  the  ground  pecking 
at  seeds  dropped  from  feeders.  Infected 
birds  well  enough  to  follow  the  flock  seem 
to  be  able  to  keep  up,  but  are  often  solitary. 
Finches  with  partial  vision  loss  may  fly  into 


The  house  finch  is  native  to  the  American 
West.  The  first  published  record  of  an 
eastern  house  finch  was  in  April,  1941, 
when  a weekly  column  on  local 
ornithology  in  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star  reported  a brightly  colored  male  at 
Jones  Beach,  Long  Island.  Small  flocks 
were  spotted  at  various  locations  on  Long 
Island  in  the  following  years,  and  the  first 
specimen  was  taken  in  1 948.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a non-migratory  western 
species  prompted  John  ].  Elliott  and 
Robert  S.  Arbib  Jr.,  two  ornithologists, 
to  try  to  unravel  this  mystery. 

The  answer  came  from  Dr.  Edward 
Fleisher  of  Brooklyn,  who  in  January 
1940  had  discovered  a local  bird  store 
selling  house  finches  as  “Hollywood 
finches.”  He  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
illegal  selling  of  protected  songbirds,  and 
began  a campaign  by  writing  to  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  House 
finches  were  protected  in  a migratory 
bird  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Department  (from  where  the 
finches  were  shipped)  put  a further  ban 
on  shipments  in  1940.  Circumstantial 
evidence  points  to  a single  New  York  pet 
dealer,  to  avoid  prosecution,  released 
unsalable  birds  in  1940. 

The  marvelous  adaptability  of  the 
house  finch  and  its  varied  habitat 
requirements  enhanced  its  rapid 
colonization  of  the  East.  House  finches 
first  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955, 
when  they  were  reported  in  Montgomery 
County.  They  reached  Berks  County  in 
1961-62,  Luzerne  County  in  1 964,  Centre 
County  in  1969,  and  first  nested  in  Erie 
County  in  1977.  The  eastern  house  finch 
is  still  expanding  southwards  and 
westwards,  and  may  eventually  join  up 
with  the  western  finch,  whose  range  seems 
to  he  slowly  expanding  eastward.  — RRA 


birdfeeders  and  windows, and  seem  to 
have  trouble  judging  w'here  to  land. 
Sick  birds  often  rub  the  infected  eye  or 
eyes  on  branches  or  feeders,  possibly 
enhancing  the  spread  of  the  infection. 

Concern  over  the  spread  of  the 
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Male  house  finches  are  recognized  hy 
their  sparrow-like  appearance  and  their 
bright  red  head,  chest  and  rump,  and 
brown-streaked  underparts.  Females  and 
juveniles  are  brown-streaked  overall, 
lacking  the  male’s  bright  red  coloration. 
Jtiveniles  acquire  adult  plumage  in  the 
fall  of  their  first  year. 

House  finches  are  often  confused  with 
ptirple  finches,  although  their  habitat 
requirements  are  different.  House  f inches 
live  in  a variety  of  habitats,  especially 
urban  areas,  and  nest  in  both  evergreens 
and  man-made  structures.  Purple  finches 
are  found  in  coniferous  or  mixed 
woodlands,  parks  and  orchards. 

T elling  the  spec  ies  apart  is  not  difficult 
to  the  trained  eye,  but  may  he  confusing 
to  the  beginning  birdwatcher.  The  male 
purple  finch  is  robust,  and  appears  to 
have  an  overall  raspberry  stain,  whereas 
the  male  house  finch  is  more  slender, 
w'ith  its  red  breast  clearly  set  off  from  its 
streaked  underparts.  The  male  purple 
finch  has  pinkish  wing  bars  and  an 
unstreaked  belly  and  flanks,  while  the 
male  house  finch  has  faint  white  wing 
bars  and  a conspicuously  streaked  belly 
and  flank. 

Female  house  finches  have  an  overall 
dusky  appearance,  with  the  breast 
streaking  blending  into  a dark 
background.  Female  purple  finches  have 
prominent  dark  streaking  on  a whitish 
belly,  and  a white  line  above  each  eye. 
Both  male  and  female  purple  finches 
have  conspicuous  brown  patches  behind 
their  eyes,  while  house  finches  lack  this 
distinctive  feature.  Even  though  these 
two  species  are  closely  related,  the 
conjunctivitis-like  Mycoplasma  infection 
seems  to  be  mainly  affecting  the  house 
finch.  — RRA 


di.sease  to  other  species  is  valid,  al- 
though unlikely.  1 have  reports  of  a 
purple  finch,  house  sparrow,  white- 
throated  sparrow,  tufted  titmouse, 
black-capped  chickadee  and  common 
grackle  with  house  finch  conjunctivitis 
symptoms.  But  most  sick  birds  are  house 
finches,  and  reports  of  other  infected 
species  are  rare. 


Current  research  at  the  Cornell  Labora- 
tory of  Ornithology  focuses  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  MG  infection  in  the  East,  its 
long-term  effects  on  house  finch  popula- 
tions, how'  fast  the  disease  is  spreading,  and 
behavior  and  survival  rates  of  sick  birds.  In 
Pennsylvania,  house  finch  conjunctivitis 
has  been  reported  in  43  counties  (see  map). 

If  infected  house  finches  are  visiting 
your  feeder,  there  are  several  things  you 
can  do  that  might  help  slow  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

Termination  of  feeding  is  one  option, 
hut  this  could  actually  hasten  the  expan- 
sion of  MG,  for  sick  finches  will  travel  to 
other  areas,  carrying  the  infectious  micro- 
organism with  them.  Another  option  is  to 
clean  feeders  weekly,  with  a 10  percent 
bleach  solution.  We  don’t  know  how'  effec- 
tive such  cleaning  is,  hut  as  the  bacterium 
can  survive  up  to  three  days  in  bird  feces, 
cleaning  probably  helps  the  situation.  If 
you  are  using  a platform-type  feeder,  put 
out  only  enough  seeds  that  can  be  con- 
sumed within  a day  or  two.  Avoid  feeding 
moldy  seed,  and  keep  the  ground  area 
around  the  feeder  as  clean  as  possible. 

During  the  summer,  rake  the  area  un- 
derneath the  feeder  to  remove  accumu- 
lated seeds.  In  the  winter,  shovel  fresh 
snow  over  seeds  and  droppings.  Providing 
ample  feeder  space  to  reduce  crowding  and 
using  non-pc'iroLis  plastic,  metal  or  glass 
feeders  that  are  easy  to  clean  is  also  helpful. 
Finally,  don’t  wait  until  there  are  sick 
finches  present  to  implement  these  pre- 
cautions. 

It  is  illegal  for  unlicensed  individuals  to 
attempt  to  treat  diseased  finches.  Some 
wildliferehahilitators  will  take  in  such  birds. 
Unfortunately,  the  long-term  effectiveness 
of  antibiotic  treatments  for  house  finch 
conjunctivitis  is  unknown,  and  apparently 
cured  birds  may  relapse  and  succumb  to  the 
infection.  The  limited  success  in  treating 
MG  in  poultry  implies  that  house  finches 
may  also  remain  carriers  after  treatment 
and  continue  to  spread  the  disease.  The 
best  advice  is  to  leave  the  birds  alone.  My 
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Population  Trend  from  USFWS  Breeding 
Bird  Survey  Routes  in  Pennsylvania 


research  has  shown  that  some  diseased 
finches  get  better  on  their  own,  especially 
if  there  is  a feeder  nearby.  The  best  choice 
is  to  prevent  spreading  the  disease  further 
by  keeping  the  feeder  and  the  area  around 
it  clean. 

If  severely  ill  or  dead  birds  are  found  by 
the  feeder,  don’t  become  alarmed.  Dead 
birds  can  be  buried  or  put  in  a plastic  bag 
and  placed  in  the  trash.  Wear  gloves, 
though,  because  even  though  MG  is  not 
transmissible  to  mammals,  several  other 
bird  diseases  are. 

Although  MG  is  a fragile  organism  with 
a narrow  temperature  tolerance,  it  can  sur- 
vive on  clothing  for  one  to  three  days  at 
room  temperature.  Don’t  he  a Typhoid 
Mary  and  spread  the  infection  to  new  loca- 
tions; wash  those  hands,  clothes,  and  boots 
after  handling  dirty  feeders  or  any  birds. 
Once  the  dead  birds  are  removed,  the  feeder 


should  he  cleaned,  disin- 
fected, and  moved  to  an- 
other parr  ot  the  yard.  Old 
seeds  and  droppings 
should  he  swept  up,  and 
the  feeder  tilled  with  fresh 
seeds. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  MG 
in  house  finches  and  track 
its  spread  across  the  na- 
tion, you  can  take  part  in 
the  House  Finch  Disease 
Sur\-ey  from  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology.  The  sur- 
vey and  the  Lab’s  newsletter, 
“Birdscope,”  are  free  to  lab  members 
and  cost  $7  for  nonmemhers. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  at 
(607)  254-2440,  or  write  to  House 
Finch  Disease  Survey,  Cornell  Labo- 
ratory of  Ornithology,  P.  O.  Box  11, 
Ithaca,  NY  14851-0011. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  Will 
eastern  birdwatchers  loose  the  house 
finch  from  their  bird  feeders?  Even 
though  the  MG  may  become  estab- 
lished in  wild  finch  populations,  the 
birds  are  very  flexible,  and  will  prob- 
ably evolve  with  it.  The  marvelous 
adaptability  of  the  house  finch  that 
established  it  as  an  eastern  breeding 
bird  will  probably  ensure  its  future  at 
our  bird  feeders.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Mark  Anderson 

RUFFED  GROUSE  are  the  most  popular  and  sought-after  game  birds  for  many  state  hunters, 
and  are  so  endeared  by  Pennsylvanians  that  they  are  our  official  state  bird.  As  a game  bird 
their  short,  broad  wings  and  fanned  tail  enables  them  to  maneuver  through  thick  cover 
and  dodge  around  a tree,  seemingly  always  at  the  split  second  the  hunter  pulls  the  trigger. 
Grouse  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  challenging  to  the  hunter,  with  their  dark  ruff  around 
the  neck  and  band  on  the  tail  fan.  During  heavy  snowfalls  grouse  may  plunge  into  snow 
drifts  to  roost  and  escape  predators.  The  snow  insulates  the  birds  on  those  bitter  cold 
nights.  Look  for  their  tracks  and  distinctive  “wing  prints”  in  a freshly  fallen  snow  when  out 
and  about  this  winter. 
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THE  CHILLY  DRIZZLE  and  windy  conditions  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  members 
of  the  commonwealth's  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge  team  during  their  visit  to  the 
Hillside  Hunting  Preserve  near  Berlin,  Somerset  County.  This  same  type  of  enthusiasm  is 
what  attracted  so  much  support  for  the  YHEC  program  from  around  the  state. 

Teamwork 


By  Gerard  j.  Zeidler  Jr. 


ON  SATURDAY,  September  28, 
the  1996  Pennsylvania  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  team  at- 
rived  on  the  grounds  of  a heautitul 
hunting  preserve  in  Somerset  County 
lor  a very  special  event.  Although  rain 
fell  and  wind  blew,  the  team  enjoyed  a 
special  day  afield,  compliments  of  the 
Corcoran  Shoe  Company,  makers  of, 
“In  the  Wild”  hoots. 

In  10  out  of  the  past  1 1 years,  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  a team  competing  in 
the  national  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge  (YHEC).  This  year,  the 
competition  was  held  at  the  NRA’s 
Whittington  Center  in  Raton,  New 
Mexico,  and  Pennsylvania  was  repre- 
sented by  a team  of  20  youngsters  and 
four  adult  coaches. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  common- 
wealth’s team,  14-year-old  Bradford 
County  native  Tom  Patti  became  “top 
gun,”  achieving  the  best  score  in  the 
junior  category  (ages  1 1 to  14)  among 


hundreds  of  competitors  from  around  the 
country.  Tom’s  teammates  also  performed 
well  in  New  Mexico,  proving  their  indi- 
vidual abilities  as  hunters  and  conserva- 
tionists, and  working  together  to  improve 
their  skills  as  a team. 

It  was  exactly  this  type  of  enthusiasm 
that  attracted  so  much  support  for  the 
program  from  around  the  state.  Proud  of 
the  team’s  accomplishments,  executives 
from  the  Corcoran  Shoe  Company,  a Penn- 
sylvania-hased  company,  contacted  YHEC 
coordinators  with  a generous  offer. 

“Corcoran  recognizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  involving  youth  in  matters  of 
conservation  in  order  to  ensure  the  future 
of  ethical  hunting,  and  we  want  to  become 
involved  in  this  program,”  a company  rep- 
resentative said.  Company  executives  ar- 
ranged for  the  YHEC  team  to  visit  the 
Hillside  Hunting  Preserve  near  Berlin,  for 
a day  of  shooting  pleasure. 

The  chilly  drizzle  and  windy  conditions 
failed  to  dampen  the  excitement  of  the 
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day’s  event.  The  Hillside  Lodge  was  abu;: 
with  hunting  tales  as  the  staff  made  the 
tinal  preparations.  The  youngsters  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  hunt  to  begin  — the 
prospect  of  flushing  a cackling  cock  pheas- 
ant  or  covev  of  quail  greatly  overcame  the 
usual  impulse  to  remain  indoors  during 
poor  weather. 

Just  before  leaving  the  lodge,  Rick  Sager, 
the  Hillside  manager,  introduced  the  rest 
of  the  staff  and  representatives  from  the 


event’s  sponsor.  All  were  greeted  with  a 
warm  round  of  applause.  Rick  then  took  a 
moment  to  talk  about  the  most  important 
aspect  of  any  hunt  — safety.  Soon,  the 
team  donned  their  raingear,  met  with  their 
guides  and  dog-handlers,  and  set  off  for  the 
field. 

Despite  the  poor  conditions  for  bird 
hunting,  the  well-trained  dogs  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  finding  both  pheasant  and 
quail.  But  it  was  not  the  fact  that  almost 
everyone  had  had  a chance  to  do  some 
shooting  that  made  the  day  so  special. 
What  truly  set  this  day  apart  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  20  youngsters  and  their 
new  friends  from  Hillside  and  Corcoran 
had  had  the  chance  to  share  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  outdoors  and  love  of  the  sport 


with  one  another.  This  type  of 
comradery  is  the  main  ingredient  in 
fond  memories  that  last  a lifetime. 

.A.fter  the  hunt,  everyone  gathered 
hack  at  the  lodge  for  pizza,  which  had 
been  donated  by  a local  restaurant.  A 
crackling  fire  in  the  mountainstone 
fireplace  invited  the  hunters  to  dry  off 
and  warm  up  as  they  ate. 

Once  everyone  had  their  fill  and  a 
chance  to  rest,  Rick  announced  that  it 
was  time  for  a round  of  sporting 
clays.  While  the  team  was  out 
on  Hillside’s  challenging  sport- 
ing clays  course,  the  sponsoring 
representatives  graciously  took 
charge  of  the  facility’s  kitchen. 
They  cleaned  the  game  that  had 
been  bagged  earlier  in  the  day 
and  prepared  a tasty  meal  for  the 
group  to  enjoy  upon  their  re- 
turn. 

And  enjoy  they  did.  The 
shooters  came  back  to  the  lodge 
with  a healthy  appetite.  Every- 
one raved  over  the  meal  as  they 
filled  up  on  delicious  morsels  of 
pheasant  and  quail  rolled  to- 
gether with  j alapeno  peppers  and 
onions,  dipped  in  batter  and  fried 
to  golden  perfection. 

The  YHEC  team  couldn’t  thank 
their  hosts  and  sponsors  enough.  The 
day  was  such  a positive  experience 
that  plans  for  a ’97  hunt  were  already 
being  discussed  by  those  who  had  co- 
ordinated the  ’96  event. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge  learned 
a lot  as  a result  of  their  participation  in 
the  program.  They  were  taught  how  to 
identify  wildlife,  how  to  improve  their 
hunting  and  shooting  skills,  and  much 
more.  But  most  importantly,  they 
learned  that  working  together  for  wild- 
life and  conservation  is  one  of  life’s 
most  rewarding  experiences.  They  truly 
did  learn  the  meaning  of  team- 
work. □ 


DESPITE  POOR  WEATHER,  the  dogs  did  an 
excellent  job  of  finding  both  pheasants  and  quail 
for  members  of  the  YHEC  team. 
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Fire 

By  George  Dolnack 


WHENTHEOUTDOORSMAN 

ot  today  takes  to  the  field, 
chances  are  that  he’s  carrying  with 
him,  matches,  a cigarette  lighter  or  a 
metal  match.  He  could  also  he  carry- 
ing a tube  ot  chemical  jelly  or  some 
other  type  of  tire  starter  that  easily 
rakes  on  a flame  and  hums  slowly 
when  ignited.  Then  when  he  wants  to 
start  a fire,  he  does  so  with  consider- 
able ease  even  when  his  tinder  is  not 
dry. 

Consider  his  counterpart  of  long, 
long  ago,  the  ancient  hunter,  who  be- 
fore learning  to  kindle  fire,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  maintaining  it. 
Eor  if  he  let  his  fire  go  out,  then  he 


went  without  this  treasured  possession  un- 
til he  obtained  it  again  from  nature  or  from 
a neighbor. 

It  is  not  really  known  when  man  was 
first  introduced  to  fire,  hut  charcoal  found 
in  archaeological  diggings  indicate  that  he 
has  probably  never  been  without  it  — a 
del  icate  reminder  that  fi  re  is  perhaps  man’s 
oldesr  tool. 

Legends  and  myths  handed  down 
through  the  ages  try  to  explain  how  man 
came  to  possess  fire. 

One  of  the  most  popular  stories  is  that  a 
Thunder  Bird  delivered  fire  from  the  sky. 

Lightning  streaking  down  our  of  the 
heavens  with  a great  roar,  igniting  first  a 
tree  and  then  the  forest,  would  almost  seem 
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like  a gigantic  bird  with  huge  fiery,  flapping 
wings  soaring  from  one  piece  of  vegetation 
to  the  next,  devouring  all  in  its  path  and 
leaving  blackened  waste  in  the  wake  of  its 
frenzied  flight.  This  would  seem  the  most 
logical  explanation  because  it  has  been 
estimated  that  over  400  thunderstorms 
occur  each  hour  throughout  the  world  and 
that  these  squalls  spawn  about  10  times  as 
many  lightning  holts  that  strike  earth. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  then,  that 
with  all  of  this  fire  coming  from  the  sky, 
why  the  hunter  of  the  distant  past  might 
have  also  believed  that  fire  was  a gift  from 
the  gods. 

Legends  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
attribute  the  origin  of  fire  to  volcanoes  and 
the  sun.  Fire  is  also  said  to  have  originated 
in  dry  bamboo  jungles  when  wind  caused 
one  piece  of  bamboo  to  rub  against  an- 
other. 

Even  though  most  scholars  generally 
agree,  not  everyone  is  convinced  that  man 
first  obtained  his  fire  from  lightning  or 
volcanoes. 

In  one  theory,  the  ancient  hunter  is 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  to  fire 
when  spontaneous  combustion  caused  his 
bed  to  catch  fire.  The  explanation  here  is 
that  dried  grasses  and  other  organic  mate- 
rial  that  might  have  been  used  for  bedding 
acted  like  a compost  heap.  As  the  hunter 
piled  on  more  bedding  material,  it  became 
compressed  under  his  weight.  Decomposi- 
tion  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  generated 
heat  and  it  is  believed  that  enough  heat 
could  have  been  generated  to  cause  a fire; 
perhaps  a middle  of  the  night  conflagration 
that  routed  the  bed’s  slumbering  and  fright- 
ened occupant.  This  might  not  be  as  glam- 
orous a notion  as  obtaining  fire  by  light- 
ning, but  it  IS  every  bit  as  dramatic  if  not 
more  so. 

Man,  exhibiting  the  natural  fear  of  all 
animals,  was  probably  afraid  of  fire  at  first, 
using  it  only  for  heat,  which  enabled  him  to 
move  towards  the  cooler  regions.  The  ben- 
efit of  light  from  fire  was  more  than  likely 
incidental  to  the  heat  it  produced.  But  the 


hunter  eventually  learned  that  the  light 
protected  him  from  prowling  animals 
because  they  too  were  familiar  with 
the  dangers  of  fire. 

With  this  knowledge,  he  later  used 
fire  for  hunting  and  fishing.  In  one 
method  of  hunting,  a huge  circle  was 
formed,  the  inside  of  which  was  set 
afire  and  burned  towards  the  center. 
The  hunters  ringing  the  flaming  corral 
then  slowly  drove  the  animals  towards 
the  middle  of  the  diminishing  circle. 
When  they  were  close  enough  to  the 
game,  they  replenished  their  larder. 

Early  man  also  felled  trees  by  build- 
ing fires  around  the  trunk  close  to  the 
ground  and  then  after  they  toppled, 
burned  off  the  boughs.  Boats  were  con- 
structed by  burning  the  trunks  and 
hollowing  them  out  by  scraping  the 
charred  portion  with  stones  and  shells. 

Gradually  he  learned  that  tire  could 
also  be  a helping  friend  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  enemy.  But  for  an  extremely 
long  time,  man  maintained  fire  be- 
cause he  had  no  means  of  producing  it. 

The  ancient  hunter  had  a big  prob- 
lem if  he  lost  his  fire,  so  certain  persons 
were  appointed  to  maintain  it,  protect 
and  guard  it  from  theft.  It  the  keeper  of 
the  fire  let  it  go  out,  then  it  was  up  to 
him  to  strike  out  on  his  own  and  bor- 
row some  from  another  band  or  find  it 
where  nature  had  started  it.  In  some 
societies,  the  penalty  of  death  was  ex- 
acted for  losing  the  fire.  When  hunters 
left  for  a lengthy  hunt  or  when  the 
band  moved,  they  took  their  fire  with 
them  because  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
start  a new  one. 

Fire  was  also  worshipped  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  some  sacred  fires 
were  kept  burning  for  thousands  of 
years.  Our  own  saying  of  “Keep  the 
home  fires  burning”  probably  origi- 
nated with  this  custom. 

Fire  was  also  thought  to  have  great 
and  magical  powers.  For  instance, 
hunters  who  used  sharp  pointed  sticks 
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as  weapons  pertormed  a pre-hunt  ritual 
ot  thrusting  their  weapons  into  the  fire 
to  bring  them  luck.  This  practice  also 
“tempered”  the  pointed  ends. 

The  North  American  Indians 
learned  that  fire  would  last  a long  time 
with  a small  amount  of  oxygen.  They 
kept  their  lire  in  a “fire  bundle”  which 
consisted  of  a slow  burning  ball  ot 
tinder  wrapped  in  earth  and  pressed 
between  an  outer  shell  of  hark.  Se- 
cured with  sinew  or  vines  to  hold  it 
together,  such  a fire  bundle  kept  tor 
several  days.  On  a long  march  they 
simply  made  another  bundle  as  they 
broke  camp. 

Others,  when  traveling,  carried 
their  hot  coals  in  a mussel  shell  while 
some  toted  their  fire  on  a piece  of  bark 
that  was  formed  like  a shallow  bowl 
and  protected  from  burning  by  a layer 
of  dirt.  Hollowed  out  horns  of  animals 
were  also  used  to  transport  hot  embers. 
Likewise,  slow  burning  punk  or  the 
dried  pith  of  some  plants  were  used  to 
preserve  fire  during  transportation. 

Even  today  in  some  primitive  soci- 
eties where  only  the  most  rudimentary 
methods  of  producing  fire  are  used, 
people  prefer  to  maintain  their  fire 
because  making  it  is  too  much  trouble. 

The  continued  use  of  fire,  as  might 


he  expected,  gave  man  more  knowledge 
about  it  until  he  accepted  it  as  a natural 
thing  rather  than  a god. 

One  of  the  most  basic  and  oldest  meth- 
ods of  producing  fire  involves  the  rubbing 
of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  together.  When 
the  sticks  are  rubbed,  the  wood  dust  pro- 
duced becomes  charred  from  the  heat 
caused  hv  friction.  The  charred  dust  comes 
into  contact  with  tinder,  such  as  dried 
grass,  and  hv  carefully  blowing  on  it  fire  is 
eventuallv  nursed  to  life.  Because  the  primi- 
tive hunter  was  always  rubbing  one  thing 
against  another,  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
would  eventually  discover  how  to  make 
fire  by  this  method. 

From  the  simple,  man  then  proceeded 
to  the  complex.  The  fire  drill  evolved  next 
which  worked  by  rotating  a stick  rapidly  in 
a hole.  At  first  the  stick,  usually  a piece  of 
hardwood,  was  rotated  between  the  palms 
itf  the  hand.-',  the  point  making  contact 
with  a hole  in  a piece  of  dry  soft  wood  such 
as  pine.  Incidentally,  pine  was  much  in  use 
as  a fuel  for  sacred  fires. 

Later  improvements  to  the  fire  drill  in- 
volved rotating  the  stick  by  a bow  which 
was  used  not  only  by  some  people  in  Eu- 
rope, but  widely  employed  by  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Eskimos  as  well.  The  bow- 
string was  looped  around  the  stick  and  the 
operator  moved  the  bow  hack  and  forth 
horizontally,  making  the  stick 
rotate  rapidly- 

The  bow  was  constructed 
irom  wood  or  bone  and  the  how- 
strine  from  animal  sinew  or  a 
strip  ot  rawhide.  Wood,  hone  or 
other  suitable  material  with  a 
hole  in  it  was  used  as  a drill  cap 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  stick.  A 
downward  pressure  was  exerted 
on  the  cap  with  one  hand  to 

ONE  of  the  oldest  methods  of 
producing  fire  involves  the 
rubbing  of  two  dry  pieces  of 
wood  together.  The  wood  dust 
produced  becomes  charred  from 
the  heat  caused  by  friction. 
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THE  ANCIENT  hunter  was  constantly  chipping 
various  stones  and  rocks  together  in  his  never 
ending  task  of  making  tools  and  weapons.  So 
it  is  quite  probable  that  one  day  he  struck  flint 
and  pyrite  together,  which  resulted  in  a shower 
of  sparks  that  ignited  some  dry  grass. 


increase  friction  and  steady  the  drill. 
Eskimos  used  a mouth  grip  on  the 
drill  cap,  which  freed  one  hand  to 
handle  tinder. 

The  ancient  hunter  was  con- 
stantly chipping  various  stones  and 
rocks  together  in  his  never  ending 
task  of  making  tools  and  weapons. 

So  it  is  quite  probable  that  one  day 
he  struck  flint  and  pyrite  together, 
which  resulted  in  a shower  of  sparks 
that  ignited  some  dry  grass.  Thus 
the  strike-a-light  was  born. 

Flint  and  pyrite  were  replaced 
by  flint  and  steel.  The  standard 
inventory  of  the  colonists  included 
a tinder  box,  which  usually  con- 
sisted of  a piece  of  flint,  a piece  of 
steel  and  charred  linen  which  served 
as  tinder.  These  fire  making  kits 
were  foolproof  as  long  as  the  tinder 
was  drv. 

The  strike-a-light  method  of  producing 
tire  gave  birth  to  modern  firearms.  It  made 
possible  the  ignition  of  powder  in  a gun 
barrel  without  the  hazards  presented  by  the 
matchlock,  which  depended  on  a slow  burn- 
ing tuse  called  a “match”  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  and  ignite  powder  contained  in 
the  fiashpan. 

The  wheel-lock  was  one  of  the  earliest 
guns  to  use  the  strike-a-light  method  and 
its  mechanism  was  not  at  all  unlike  that  of 
a cigarette  lighter.  Powder  held  inaflashpan 
was  Ignited  hy  sparks  generated  when  the 
serrated  edges  of  a spring  loaded  wheel 
struck  the  iron  pyrites  held  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  fiashpan. 

Later  on,  the  expensive  wheel-lock  was 
replaced  by  the  snaphaunce,  the  very  first 
form  of  flintlock  ignition,  which  transmit- 
ted the  spark  directly  to  a charge  of  powder. 

Just  a little  over  300  years  ago  in  Europe, 
paper  coated  with  the  newly  discovered 
phosphorous  was  used  with  sulphur  tipped 
splints.  The  splint  when  drawn  across  the 


paper  immediately  burst  into  flame. 
Thus  the  match  was  born.  The  novelty 
of  the  first  match  soon  wore  off  and 
because  it,  too,  was  expensive,  people 
reverted  to  flint  and  steel  for  the  next 
100  years  or  so. 

Fifty  years  later  in  1 827,  the  kitchen 
match  in  its  modern  form  made  its 
dehut.  Less  than  20  years  after  that  the 
safety  match  came  about. 

It  took  man  at  least  a half  million 
years  to  advance  to  the  tinder  box  and 
another  100  years  to  invent  the  match. 
With  all  the  present  day  means  of 
making  fire,  we  really  don’t  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  do  without  it.  But  still  the 
basic  method  used  to  produce  fire  to- 
day is  the  same  as  that  practiced  by 
that  hunter  of  another  age. 

That  is,  we  still  ruh  or  strike  one 
thing  against  another.  Whether  it  be 
to  start  a fire,  discharge  a firearm  or 
launch  a rocket.  The  major  difference 
is  that  the  rub  or  strike  has  been  short- 
ened. □ 
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Survival 

Two  of  the  last  three  winters  have  been  severe,  which  has 
rekindled  an  age-old  debate  ...  is  winter  feeding 
necessary! 

By  Raymond  L.  Hixon 


WINTER  FEEDING  has  been  a 
controversial  subject  among 
hunters  and  wild  life  managers  for  years. 
Most  state  wildlife  management  agen- 
cies,  including  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion,  have  abandoned  winter  feeding 
because  the  practice  has  proven  to  be 
ineffective  and  impractical. 

Deer  and  other  wild  animals  have 
many  physiological  and  behavioral 
adaptations  that  enable  them  to  stir- 
vive  weather  conditions  that  would 
quickly  kill  a human. 

Deposits  of  suhcLitanettus  fat  and 
growth  of  a highly  insulative  ctiat  in 


deer,  for  example,  minimize  heat  loss  to  the 
cold.  Further,  even  when  more  than  ample 
feed  is  available,  deer  reduce  their  food 
intake  during  winter.  They  limit  their  feed- 
ing mainly  to  warmer,  daylight  hours  and 
are  less  active  overall.  By  mid-winter,  a 
deer’s  metabolism  is  reduced  to  an  energy 
conservation  state.  In  late  winter/early 
spring,  the  metabolism  begins  to  increase, 
and  it’s  at  this  time  that  increased  energy 
demands  can  rapidly  sap  remaining  energy 
reserves  to  the  point  where  the  animal’s 
defense  system  may  suddenly  collapse.  It’s 
during  this  winter-spring  transition  that 
grave  debilitation  and  star\'at  ion  commonly 
occur. 

Research  on  deer  physiology  indi- 
cates that  the  animal’s  overall  health 
going  into  winter  is  as  important  to 
survival  as  the  availability  of  foods 
once  winter  arrives.  Summer  and  fall 
foods  that  can  he  stored  as  winter  fat 
may  he  as  important  to  winter  sur- 
vival as  winter  browse. 

Only  in  the  most  severe  Pennsyl- 
vania winters  do  deer  exhibit  “yard- 
ing” behavior.  In  normal  or  mild 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  dis- 
courages winter  feeding  of  wildlife. 
The  agency's  goal  of  maintaining  self- 
sustaining  deer  and  turkey 
populations  is  bestobtained  through 
habitat  improvement  and  population 
control.  Eric  Warner,  Rushville,  left, 
with  a Susquehanna  County  doe.  A 
controlled  antlerless  harvest  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  keep  deer 
numbers  in  check. 
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winters,  living  is  relatively  easy,  providing 
the  habitat  is  not  overpopulated.  Occa- 
sional winters,  perhaps  1 in  10,  have  pro- 
longed and  extreme  cold,  deep  snows  and 
ice.  Under  such  conditions,  deer  congre- 
gate in  areas  ot  maximum  cover.  They 
“yard  up”  and  quickly  deplete  all  available 
foods.  Prolonged,  unusually  harsh  condi- 
tions can  cause  increased  winter  mortality, 
especially  among  fawns.  This  is  Mother 
Nature’s  population  control,  survival  of 
the  fittest,  at  work.  In  two  studies  in  Penn- 
sylvania, about  70  percent  of  the  winter 
deer  mortality  losses  were  fawns. 

Nearly  every  spring  since  1978,  wildlife 
conservation  officers  have  conducted  deer 
mortality  surveys  throughout  the  state.  The 
highest  losses  since  these  surveys  were 
started  occurred  in  1978  when  1.94  dead 
deer  per  surveyed  mile  were  found.  Popula- 
tion and  harvest  data  collected  in  1977  and 
1978  indicated  a 10.6  percent  decline  in 
the  number  of  18-month-old  bucks  (the 
largest  segment  of  the  yearly  buck  harvest) 
after  that  severe  winter.  After  the  winter  of 
1994,  the  mortality  index  (0.65  dead  deer 
per  mile)  was  one  third  that  of  1978.  And 
as  expected,  in  the  following  year’s  hunting 
seasons,  there  was  a small  decrease  in  the 
yearling  age  class. 

This  shows  us  that  the  most  severe  win- 
ter in  the  last  20  years  reduced  hunter 
success  by  approximately  10  percent,  a 
significant  but  still  a relatively  small  per- 
centage. The  less  severe,  but  still  brutal, 
winter  of  1994  had  minor  impacts  on  the 
deer  population  and  hunter  harvests. 

Deer  populations  have  the  potential  for 
rapid  growth.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
does  on  good  range  produce  more  fawns 
than  does  on  poor  range.  On  excellent 
range,  adult  does  can  produce  triplets,  year- 
lings can  produce  twins,  and  fawns  can 
breed  during  their  first  year  of  life.  On  our 
best  range  in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  half 
the  female  fawns  will  be  bred.  Overpopula- 
tion can  rapidly  occur. 

Supplemental  feeding  to  prevent  win- 
ter starvation  never  works.  Just  why  is  not 


clear.  Many  studies  suggest  the  rumen 
microorganisms  in  a deer’s  stomach 
are  not  capable  of  digesting  foodstuffs 
when  the  animal’s  diet  suddenly 
switches  from  natural  to  supplemental 
foods.  This  results  in  gastrointestinal 
problems  and  a weakening  of  the  ani- 
mal, directly  or  indirectly  causing 
death. 

Another  factor  is  related  to  the 
normal  interactions  of  deer.  As  with 
many  animals,  age  and  size  determine 
rank  when  competition  for  food  oc- 
curs. In  the  normal  social  hierarchy  of 
a deer  herd  the  larger  deer  dominate 
feeding  sites.  The  youngest  and  small- 
est deer,  because  of  their  shorter  reach, 
are  the  first  to  suffer  when  a food 
shortage  occurs.  They  also  are  the  last 
to  gain  access  to  supplemental  foods. 

The  concentration  of  deer  at  feed- 
ing sites  can  expose  them  to  increased 
predation  and  poaching.  Dogs  allowed 
to  run  loose  are  often  a big  problem. 
Trails  cleared  to  deliver  food  may  also 
help  predators  get  into  otherwise  snow- 
bound areas.  Disturbances  like  these, 
or  simply  people  going  to  watch  deer 
in  winter,  cause  deer  to  expend  much 
of  their  energy  reserves  in  fleeing  the 
disturbance. 

There  are,  of  course,  natural  limits 
to  the  number  of  animals  a parcel  of 
habitat  can  support.  These  limits  are  a 
function  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  and  winter  cover.  When  popula- 
tions exceed  this  carrying  capacity, 
habitat  quality  decreases  and  the  ani- 
mals’ physical  condition  deteriorates, 
making  them  susceptible  to  many  ad- 
versities. 

Deer  prefer  natural  foods,  and  high 
concentrations  of  animals  will 
overbrowse  an  area  even  when  ample 
artificial  food  is  available.  This  has 
been  widely  observed  wherever  winter 
feeding  programs  have  been  attempted. 
The  overhrowsing  caused  by  artificial 
feeding  adversely  affects  other  species 
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and  results  in  habitat  destruction  that 
may  take  years  to  correct. 

Amrther  problem  associated  with 
the  crowding  ot  deer  in  feeding  areas  is 
the  spread  of  diseases  and  parasites.  In 
1994  in  Michigan,  one  deer  was  dis- 
ccrvered  to  he  infected  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  (Mycobacterium  hovis.) 
The  next  year,  1 5 were  found.  All 
affected  deer  originated  from  an  area 
1 1 miles  wide  and  12  miles  long  known 
as  the  “Club  Country,”  which  ccan- 
sisted  of  private  hunting  clubs  with 
high  deer  densities.  W inter  feeding  by 
the  clubs  is  thought  to  have  created 
artificially  high  concentrations  of  deer 
and  increasing  exposure  to  TB  bacte- 
ria. These  clubs  were  asked  to  volun- 
tarily stop  feeding  deer  and  to  increase 
hunting  harvests. 

Turkeys 

Turkeys  often  sustain  fairly  large 
winter  losses  here,  particularly  at  higher 
elevations.  Other  states  in  northern 
turkey  range,  such  as  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  also  expe- 
rience substantial  losses  of  turkeys 
during  severe  winters. 

But  like  deer,  turkeys  have  adapta- 
tions that  help  them  survive  the  win- 


ter. Increased  accumulation  of  fat  serves  as 
an  energy  reserve  and  insulation.  Adults 
have  a survival  edge  over  juvenile  birds  due 
to  greater  adipose  and  muscle  tissue  re- 
serves. Turkey  hens  survive  longer  than 
males  when  exposed  to  severe  ccild  in  fast- 
ing conditions.  Research  shows  that  the 
effects  of  snow  depth  on  food  availability 
and  turkey  mobility  are  probably  more  im- 
portant tosurvival  than  temperature  alone. 
Turkeys  also  reproduce  rapidly,  generally 
making  up  winter  losses  the  following  sum- 
mer. 

In  a 19-year  study  in  the  Potato  Creek 
drainage  cif  McKean  County,  winter  turkey 
losses  of  up  to  30  percent  were  found  during 
severe  winters  with  fluffy  snow  conditions. 
These  lo.sses  occurred  despite  supplemen- 
tal feeding  in  portions  of  the  study  area. 
Losses  as  high  as  60  percent  were  docu- 
mented in  higher  elevation  areas. 

Successive  severe  winters  had  greater 
impacts  than  individual  winters.  Popula- 
tions usually  recovered  in  a year  or  two 
following  periodic  losses,  while  three  con- 
secutive severe  winters  (1976-78)  resulted 
in  depressed  populations  that  took  three 
years  before  showing  signs  of  recovery. 
Despite  supplemental  feeding  in  the  Po- 
tato Creek  drainage  on  two  hunting  pre- 
serves, substantial  declines  similar  to  those 
experienced  throughout  the 
entire  northcentral  region 
occured.  Even  though  other 
factors  may  have  contributed 
to  declines,  intensive  feeding 
programs  did  not  prevent  the 
losses. 

And  like  w'ith  deer,  winter 
feeding  can  increase  disease 
transmission  among  turkeys. 
Aflatoxicosis  is  a condition 
where  tcaxins  produced  by  fungi 

STUDIES  have  shown  that 
intensive  turkey  feeding 
programs  did  not  prevent 
winter  mortality.  And  winter 
feeding  can  increase  disease 
transmission  among  turkeys. 
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on  spoiled  feed,  particularly  grains,  can 
cause  mortality. 

Studies  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
both  fouiad  that  turkey  populations  usually 
recovered  in  one  breeding  season,  and  that 
the  rate  of  recovery  appeared  more  depen- 
dent on  the  summer’s  reproducti\'e  success 
than  upon  the  mildness  ot  winter  or  the 
number  of  hens  available  in  the  spring. 

A 12-year  study  in  southern  New  York 
showed  that  a wild  turkey’s  greatest  chal- 
lenge is  surviving  the  spring  and  summer, 
not  winter.  This  study  occurred  between 
1969  and  1982,  and  looked  at  the  three 
factors  that  influence  population  growth: 
hunter  harvests,  weather  and  land  use. 
Other  results  showed  that  land  use  affected 
turkey  populations  more  than  the  weather 
did,  and  hunting  pressure  affected  popula- 
tions the  least. 

Long-term  turkey  population  trends  are 
controlled  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
habitat.  The  Game  Commission,  there- 
fore, believes  that  habitat  enhancement, 
rather  than  any  sort  of  supplemental  feed- 
ing program,  is  a much  more  effective  way 
to  manage  and  protect  turkey  populations. 

A final  point  to  consider  is  that  even  if 
the  winter  is  severe,  turkey  losses  may  he 
minimal.  Despite  the  severe  winter  of  1 994- 
95,  winter  turkey  losses  were  generally  low, 
and  following  good  reproduction  during 
the  spring  of  1995,  the  spring  and  fall 
harvests  in  the  three  northernmost  turkey 
management  areas  (3,4,  and  5 ) were  above 
average,  and  statewide  harvests  were  record 
highs. 

Because  of  these  reasons  the  Game  Com- 
mission discourages  winter  feeding.  The 
agency’s  goal  of  maintaining  self-sustain- 
ing deer  and  turkey  populations  is  best 
obtained  through  habitat  improvement  and 
population  control. 

The  1996  average  statewide  deer  den- 
sity after  hunting  seasons  was  approximately 
30  deer  per  forested  square  mile.  This  was 
43  percent  higher  than  the  Commission’s 
goal  of  21  deer  per  forested  square  mile. 
This  high  deer  population  is  a potential 


problem  should  winter  weather  be- 
come extreme. 

The  turkey  population  also  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  se\’eral  years,  but 
this  hasn’t  caused  too  many  problems. 
The  1996  turkey  population  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  300,000.  Popula- 
tion control  for  both  species  is  prima- 
rily by  hunting.  Control  of  deer  num- 
bers is  accomplished  by  the  regulated 
hunting  of  does.  For  turkeys,  the  length 
of  the  fall  hunting  season  is  adjusted  to 
control  the  numhers  of  hens  that  will 
nest  the  following  spring. 

The  Game  Commission’s  habitat 
improvement  efforts  include  timber 
harvesting  in  strategic  areas  to  pro- 
mote growth  of  seedlings  and  saplings, 
and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
grasses,  grains  and  legumes.  These  habi- 
tat improvement  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  state  game  lands,  other  state 
and  federal  lands,  and  pri\’ate  lands 
under  agency  control. 

W inter  feeding  is  full  of  unforeseen 
threats  to  both  the  animals  targeted 
and  their  habitat.  Instead,  people 
should  focus  on  habitat  improvements. 
Planting  plots  of  mast  producing  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  oak  and  beechnut, 
and  protecting  the  plantings  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  withstand  brows- 
ing, and  planting  evergreens  to  pro- 
vide thermal  cover  where  it  is  lacking 
are  just  a couple  things  individuals  and 
groups  can  do.  Such  projects  will  in- 
crease the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
habitat  and  help  support  higher  wild- 
life populations. 

This  article  is  a summary  of  a de- 
tailed review  of  the  role  of  winter  feed- 
ing as  a wildlife  management  tool.  If 
you  would  like  a complete  report  de- 
tailing all  the  literature  used  to  sup- 
port the  conclusions  of  this  article, 
please  write  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management  and 
request  a copy  of  “Winter  Feeding  of 
Deer  and  Turkeys.”  □ 
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The  long  bank  ot  skylights  in  my  studio  are  encrusted  with  ice  melt  under  a 
thick  blanket  of  new  snow  and  the  diffused  north  light  that  seeps  through 
illuminates  the  room  with  an  eerie  blue  glow.  1 wonder  if  this  is  the  way  things  look 
to  a vole  in  its  tunnel  beneath  the  snow  crust.  It  takes  a while  to  clear  the  windows 
hut  this  is  a small  task  compared  to  the  past  two  days  spent  shoveling  tons  of  snow 
from  around  the  house.  It  had  been  an  historic  blizzard  of  gigantic  proportions, 
the  worst  storm  of  many  in  an  endless  and  legendary  winter. 

W ith  spring  still  a long  way  off  and  the  earth  at  rest,  it’s 
a good  time  of  year  to  work  in  the  studio. 


During  the  next  several  weeks,  while  the  earth  spins 
towards  warmer  days  ahead,  1 illustrate  manuscripts,  do 
some  paintings  and  write  of  warmer  times  past.  My 
efforts,  however,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  what  nature 
is  creating  outdoors.  As  1 fill  expanses  of  white  canvas 
with  color,  white  art  hoard  with  drawings,  and  white 
paper  with  words,  the  hand  of  winter  covers  the  land- 
scape with  additional  layers  of  snow.  And  then  comes  the 
cold. 

The  mass  of  air  pressing  upon  the  already  frozen  land 
is  so  frigid  that  it  seems  not  like  air  at  all  — not  the  sweet 
air  of  things  living  and  once  living,  hut  an  alien  atmo- 
sphere ushered  in  from  some  dark  and  lifeless  world.  The 
cold  is  an  invisible  presence,  a palpable  weight  hearing 
upon  the  landscape  where  all  things  living  and  once 
living  are  bound  in  the  striae  of  successive  ice  storms,  not 
unlike  the  fossils  captured  in  the  strata  of  the  ancient  sea 
below. 

The  pale  sun  offers  no  more  warmth  than  a painted  disc  arcing  on  a string  in  a 
grade  school  play,  and  the  only  thing  that  moves  are  snow  dervishes  spinning  across 
the  seamless  fields. 

Then,  mercifully,  a reprieve.  The  brutal  sea  of  air  moves  off,  bringing  several 
days  of  rising  temperatures.  The  hollow  drip,  drip,  drip  of  water  in  thawing 
downspouts  has  the  steady  cadence  of  water  dripping  in  a cavern.  Ten  foot  long 
icicles  hang  from  the  eaves  and  the  sun  glares  blindingly  oft  the  glazed  drifts.  1 open 
a window  to  better  hear  the  birds.  It  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  them  chatter  and 
quarrel  and  sing  again  — the  sounds  of  a celehrative  society.  During  prolonged 

periods  of  extreme  cold  some  wild  birds  are  only  a 
heartbeat  away  from  perishing.  But  in  warmer 
times  their  wild  hearts  are  always  only  a heat 
away  from  sheer  joy,  and  for  the  next  tew 
days  it  will  be  a delight  to  share  their 
exuberance. 


J ly'N  co:^ 


A male  red-bellied  woodpecker  ascends  a tree, 
not  in  typical  woodpecker  fashion,  though,  but 
by  flying  from  branch  to  branch.  Each  time  it 
alights  it  looks  all  around  then  flits  to  the  next 
higher  bough.  When  it  reaches  the  same  branch  that 
a starling  is  perched  on  an  argument  ensues.  There  is 
much  posturing  but  no  physical  contact.  The  birds  lean 
towards  each  other,  beaks  open,  only  inches  apart.  Mean- 
while, a flicker  spirals  around  a snag  on  a nearby  tree. 

Starlings  are  the  archenemies  of  many  cavity  nesting 
birds.  Several  times  in  the  spring  I’ve  seen  flickers  evicted 
from  their  nesting  cavities  by  aggressive  starlings.  It  may 
take  a flicker  more  than  a week  to  excavate  a cavity.  During 
this  time  the  starling  perches  nearby,  casually  observing  the 
flicker’s  progress.  When  all  the  work  is  complete  the  starling 
muscles  in.  Sometimes  intense  battles  take  place,  but  in  all  cases 
the  persistent  starling  ends  up  with  the  nest  site. 


The  thick  hedge  surrounding  our  yard  provides  good  cover  for  birds  year 
round.  Many  species  enjoy  the  security  it  provides  and  find  food  around  the  roots  where 
leaves  pile  up  and  weedy  plants  and  vines  flourish.  After  the  storm  I cleared  an  open  area 
along  a stretch  of  the  hedge,  and  in  short  time  the  sun  had  some  patches  of  ground 
exposed.  In  the  warmth  of  the  noon  day  sun  I 
saw  several  doves  napping  on  the  mounds 
of  mulch  along  the  hedge  border. 


The  hedge  is  also  a favorite  place 
tor  the  white-throated  sparrow,  and  I 
always  leave  lots  of  leaf  litter  under- 
neath for  it  to  scratch  through.  I can’t 
wait  for  him  to  regain  the  racy  white 
stripes  and  bright  yellow  spots  of  his  breed- 
ing plumage.  Most  of  all  though,  I long  to 
hear  his  clear  song  of  smcct  su'cet  Canada,  Canada, 
Canada,  on  a misty  morning  after  a warm,  spring  shower. 


In  the  shed  1 find  a five-gallon  bucket  that  I need  to  catch  an  overflowing  rain  gutter 

out  front.  I remove  two  flat  slates  stacked  on  the 
bucket,  place  them  side  by  side  on  a drift, 
and  pour  dirt  from  the  bucket  onto  them. 
Later,  when  I return  to  the  shed,  I 
notice  a couple  house  sparrows  dusting 
on  the  slates.  They  seem  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  immensely.  Dusting  sites 
are  a rare  luxury  in  winters  like  this,  so 
I let  the  slates  in  place  and  will  sprinkle 
more  dirt  from  inside  the  shed  from 
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What  would  any  winter  he  without  the 
familiar  cardinal?  Duller,  for  certain.  It’s 
amazing  how  this  brilliant  spot  ot  crimson 
can  light  up  a sombre  landscape.  Some 
people  prefer  the  colors  of  his  lady  friend, 
with  her  elegant  huff  plumage  and  re- 
strained touches  of  scarlet. 

These  cardinals  have  sought  shelter  from 
the  storms  in  the  big,  dense  holly  tree  near 
the  house.  This  tree  has  so  much  ice  and 
snow  on  its  drooping  branches  that  from 
the  inside  it  looks  like  a tall,  conical- 
shaped  room.  The  holly  fortress  buffets  the 
cold  winds  and  has  plenty  of  perches  for 
doves,  chickadees  and  j uncos.  Throughout  the  day 
the  male  has  been  practicing  his  cheer,  cheer,  cheer  song  and  1 
can’t  resist  whistling  back. 

When  a big  shadow  cuts  across  my  drawing  board  1 look  up  to  see 
a gull  that  lands  on  the  roof  above  the  central  skylight.  Soon  he  is 
joined  by  a dozen  more  and  I can  hear  them  walking  about.  For  many 
years  now  flocks  of  gulls  have  wintered  here,  and  it’s  not  uncommon  to 
see  a flock  of  more  than  a hundred  birds  resting  in  mall  parking  lots  or 
walking  about  at  a nearby  soccer  field.  When  my  son  was  small  my  wife  would 
take  him  to  the  park  down  the  street,  and  they  would  often  take  some  pancakes  left  ovet 
from  breakfast.  She  would  throw  them  high  into  the  air  and  a flurry  of  gulls  would  tear 
them  apart  in  mid-air  without  any  pieces  falling  back  to  the  ground. 

After  getting  some  pictures  of  them  from  the  street  I return  to  my  work.  1 can  hear  their 
soft  contented  talk  as  they  bask  in  the  sun  and  when  I sit  hack  and  close  my  eyes  it  isn’t 
hard  to  imagine  sitting  on  the  deck  ot  a beach  house  overlooking  the  ocean.  Warm 
breezes.  Gentle  breakers.  Hot  sand. 

The  piercing  cries  of  the  gulls  tak- 
ing off  snaps  me  from  my  reverie.  The 
sun  shines  through  their  brilliant 
white  wings  — wings  that  will  soon 
take  them  from  here  and  the  edges 
of  winter  to  a gentler  time 
in  a place  called 
summer. 
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Closer  than  You  Think 

Dalih  llN  — City  dwellers  would  he  sur- 
prised  to  learn  that  a handsome  hohcat  and 
a prime-pelted  coyote  were  seen  in  the 
same  woodlot  on  consecutive  days  last 
November,  on  a ridge  only  10  minutes 
from  downtown  Harrishurg. 

— WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 


All’s  Well  that  En^ls  Well 

Perry  — 1 received  a call  from  a very 
nervous  lady  who  asked  what  kind  of  noise 
a rattlesnake  made.  1 described  the  sound 
and  asked  why  she  wanted  to  know.  It 
seems  she  and  her  daughter  were  cleaning 
a bedroom  when  they  heard  a buzzing  sound 
coming  from  a dresser.  1 arrived  to  find  the 
ladies  armed  with  a shovel  in  case  the  snake 
attacked.  1 crept  into  the  room  with  my 
snare  pole  at  the  ready,  and  after  a few 
seconds  the  buzzing  started  again.  Some- 
thing  about  the  sound  wasn’t  quite  right, 
and  1 soon  discovered  it  was  the  woman’s 
husband’s  pager  set  in  the  buzzer  mode. 
The  episode  ended  well:  1 didn’t  have  to 
evict  an  angry  snake;  Mom,  daughter  and  1 
had  a good  laugh;  and,  best  of  all,  1 left  with 
a hag  of  home-made  doughnuts. 

— WCO  JiM  Brown,  Loyoville 


What’s  Next? 

Clearfield  — Last  fall  1 responded  to  a 
call  about  a turkey  that  had  crashed  through 
a picture  window  at  the  Butler  residence 
near  Center  Hill.  When  1 arrived  the  tur- 
key was  sitting  on  a Lazyhoy  recliner.  After 
a few  minutes  of  chasing  it  1 caught  and 
released  the  bird  unharmed.  It  just  so  hap- 
pens that  a few  months  before  1 was  called 
to  the  same  residence  about  a hear  that  had 
wandered  in  through  a basement  door  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  grabbed  a hag  of 
garbage  and  took  off.  Mr.  Butler  wondered 
what  to  expect  next. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

Welcome  Gratitude 

Juniata  — 1 was  eating  dinner  at  a local 
restaurant  when  a man  approached  me  and 
said  that  he  wanted  to  thank  me  for  all  the 
Game  Cr)mmission  does  for  sportsmen  and 
wildlife.  He  said  that  neither  he  nor  his 
buddy  had  ever  hunted  hear  before,  so  last 
season  they  went  to  Harrishurg,  purchased 
hear  licenses,  then  traveled  to  Mifflin 
County  because  they  had  heard  it  was  a 
good  place  to  hunt.  The  man  said  he  got  a 
240-pound  hear.  He  left  before  1 could 
even  get  his  name. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 

Take  the  Time 

Huntingdon  — 1 accompanied  young- 
ster Matt  Thomas  from  Saltillo  on  a hunt 
during  last  October’s  youth  waterfowl  hunt. 
Matt  took  a nice  drake  woodie  and  now  has 
a new  love  of  waterfowl  hunting,  introduc- 
ing young  people  to  hunting  is  crucial  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  hunting  heritage, 
and  a few  hours  spent  with  a youngster  goes 
a long  way. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 
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Sign  of  the  Times 

Crawford  — Last  season  1 noticed  two 
waterfowl  hunters  scouring  a patch  ot  weeds 
for  what  I thought  might  be  a downed  bird. 
Upon  investigation  I learned  that  one 
hunter  had  lost  his  new  “cell”  phone  in  the 
snow  covered  weed  field.  1 radioed  the 
tegion  office  with  the  phone  number  and 
had  the  dispatcher  ring  the  numbet.  We 
zeroed  in  on  the  lost  phone  in  no  time.  This 
gives  new  meaning  to  the  tetm  “echo  loca- 
non. 

— WCO  David  L,  Myers,  Linesville 

Only  the  Nose  Knows 

Westmoreland  — While  presenting  a 
program  for  a group  of  third  grade  students 
at  the  Valley  Landfill  wetlands  area,  the 
topic  of  animal  scents  came  up.  1 passed  a 
container  of  beaver  castor  around  and  ex- 
plained how  animals  use  scents  to  commu- 
nicate. When  1 mentioned  that  animals 
also  use  scents  to  attract  mates,  the  young 
man  holding  the  container  took  a sniff  and 
said,  “I’ll  bet  there  would  be  more  beavers 
if  they  would  switch  to  Chanel  No.  5.” 

— WCO  Gary  Toward,  Hyde  Carr 

Good  Old  Enthusiasm 

Wayne  — I checked  a hunter  during 
archery  season  who  had  driven  across 
three  states  to  hunt  deer  here.  On  the 
opening  day  he  took  a nice  doe.  The 
following  Monday  he  shot  a buck,  but  was 
unable  to  find  it.  The  next  morning  he 
tracked  the  deer  and  found  it  bedded  in 
thick  covet  near  a lake.  He  shot  the  deer 
again,  but  it  jumped  into  the  lake  and 
swam  halfway  across  before  expiring.  The 
man  swam  across  the  lake  and  towed  the 
deer  to  shore.  When  1 encountered  the 
soggy  hunter  he  told  me  he  would  he 
attempting  to  fill  his  bonus  tag  in  Btadford 
County.  Apparently  this  man  thinks  deer 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  is  well  wotth  the 
effott. 

— WCO  Donald  K.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 


Put  ’Em  to  Work 

I’ll  bet  the  Berks  County  Food  and  Cover 
guys  that  came  up  to  view  out  Cameton 
and  Elk  counties  land  management  prac- 
tices didn’t  figure  on  tranquilizing  and  col- 
laring a 1 7-point  bull  elk.  Y’all  come  back 
anytime. 

— LMO  Jerry  E.  Becrer,  DuBois 


day  of  bear  season,  Law  Enforcement  Su- 
pervisor Gary  Packard  and  I observed  a 
bear  bedded  down  on  a hillside  about  1 50 
yards  below  a camp  where  members  were 
target  shooting.  The  shooting  did  not  seem 
to  distutb  the  btuin,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  camp  occupants  had  no  idea  that  a hear 
was  right  under  their  noses. 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 

Does  His  Vehicle  Happen  to  be 
Yellow? 

Erie  — Last  November,  Deputy  George 
Wilkos:  picked  up  a roadkilled  deer  in  the 
East  Springfield  area.  After  loading  the 
deer  he  proceeded  home  to  locate  a family 
that  could  use  the  meat.  Upon  arrival, 
George  discovered  that  the  deer  was  gone. 
The  latest  rumor  is  that  George  is  operat- 
ing a taxi  service  for  deer  that  want  to 
relocate  to  another  area  in  a safe  manner. 
— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McKean 
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They’re  Back 

Thanks  to  increased  anrlerless  harvests 
in  recent  years  the  habitat  in  some  areas 
here  has  improved.  Consequently,  the  deer 
population  has  increased  in  those  areas. 

— LMO  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport 

One  to  Remember 

Armstrong  — Food  and  Cover  em- 
ployee Dustin  Stoner  had  a hunter’s  dream 
day  last  season.  On  the  last  Jay  of  archery 
season  he  took  a big  buck  in  the  morning, 
then  got  a turkey  in  the  afternoon.  On  his 
way  hack  to  the  vehicle  he  passed  whete  he 
had  dragged  out  his  Jeer  in  the  motning 
and  saw  a beat  backtracking  on  the  trail  to 
where  he  had  tielJ-dresseJ  his  buck. 

— WCO  Barry  B.  Seth,  Worthington 


“Let’s  See.  9 x = ? . . . 

Lycoming  — Bobcat  sightings  have 
been  steadily  increasing  in  my  area,  as  have 
the  numhet  of  roadkills.  During  1 996  I had 
just  as  many  bobcats  as  bears  killed  on 
highways.  The  most  commonly  asked  ques- 
tion about  this  species  is,  “Is  it  dangerous?” 
A most  recent  question  was,  “How  many 
lives  do  they  have?”  Truth  is,  bobcats  are 
more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are  of  them,  and 
they  are  very  secretive  and  active  mainly  at 
night.  The  answer  to  the  second  question 
escapes  me,  but  it  they  have  mote  than  one 
life  I feel  sorry  for  our  biologists  who  have 
to  keep  tabs  on  them. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 


Potential  Hotepot 

McKean  — Neatly  100  bears  wete  taken 
here  last  season,  and  I’ve  had  several  people 
tell  me  all  the  bears  were  killed.  Within  a 
week  aftet  the  season,  however,  three  were 
killed  on  highways  here,  I saw  tour  others, 
and  my  wite,  Mary,  saw  one.  McKean 
County  just  might  be  one  ot  the  best  kept 
secrets  for  hear  hunting. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcir, 

Port  Allegany 

Bit  Off  More  than  it  Could  Chew 

While  working  on  SGL  3161  noticed  a 
metganser  sitting  .on  a rock  in  Mast  Hope 
Creek.  As  1 approached,  the  duck  stood  up 
and  stretched  out  its  neck  and  opened  its 
bill  as  it  to  squawk  an  alarm.  Instead,  it 
violently  shook  its  head  and  neck,  and  to 
my  SLitptise,  out  popped  a 9-inch  creek 
chub.  The  duck  then  entered  the  water  and 
paddled  otf.  1 assume  it  was  lightening  its 
load  tor  a quick  take  oft. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufski, 

Damascus 

Looks  Good  on  Paper 

Monroe  — I conducted  a program  on 
black  hears  tor  a Girl  Scout  group  and  told 
the  young  ladies  that  WCOs  have  a set 
quota  of  hears  to  capture  for  research  pur- 
poses. A few  months  later  I did  an  inter- 
view with  one  ot  the  gitls  about  bears  for  a 
school  project.  A tew  Jays  later  I received 
a thank  you  note  and  a drawn  picture.  The 
second  grader  didn’t  forget  a thing,  as  she 
drew  me  catching  eight  hears  at  one  time  — 
the  exact  number  I needed  to  finish  my 
quota. 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder, 
Swiftwater 

Strange  but  True 

Huntingdon  — Last  Octohet  Deputy 
Clevenget  and  1 examined  a roadkilled 
Joe,  and  were  surprised  to  find  she  was 
carrying  two  undersized  fawns. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 
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SPORT 

Clearfield  — My  thanks  to  the  many 
people  who  cared  enough  about  wildlife  to 
get  involved  and  report  violations  this  past 
hunting  season.  Without  the  help  of  con- 
cerned  citizens,  many  violators  would  get 
away.  We  simply  can’t  be  everywhere;  we 
need  your  help. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 

Role  Reversed 

Potter  — Deputy  Spud  Button  told  me 
about  a man  who  upon  investigating  a 
commotion  in  a field  discovered  a red- 
tailed  hawk  near  death  wrapped  in  the  coils 
of  a large  black  snake.  Apparently  the 
hawk  tried  to  make  a meal  of  the  snake,  but 
“bit  off  more  than  it  could  chew.”  The  man 
released  the  hawk,  and  both  it  and  the 
snake  seemed  capable  of  surviving  the  or- 
deal. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
COUDEROPORT 


Northampton  — Checking  to  see  if  the 
employees  of  the  water  reservoir  above 
Portland  did  indeed  set  out  floating  alliga- 
tor pool  rafts  to  deter  the  big  concentration 
of  geese,  I did  find  seven  of  the  inflatable 
gators.  The  eighth  was  somehow  deflated 
and  had  a lone  goose  perched  on  top  of  it. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Creider, 
Cherryville 


Burnin’  Rubber 

Elk  — Kris  Pernesky  was  riding  her  bi- 
cycle on  a game  lands  road  north  of  St. 
Marys  when  she  thought  she  saw  a horse 
standing  along  the  trail.  She  rode  up  to  it 
and  was  horrified  to  discover  a large  black 
bear  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  eating  black- 
berries. Kris  finally  got  going  after  missing 
the  pedals  a tew  times  trying  to  make  tracks 
out  of  there. 

— WCO  Harold  D.  Harshbarger, 

St.  Marys 

Read  the  Digest 

Mercer  — 1 discovered  a man  hunting 
turkeys  in  Management  Area  1 -A  after  the 
close  of  the  one-week  season.  He  said  that 
he  thought  the  season  was  always  a month 
long.  He  then  went  on  to  say  he  was  going 
to  quit  hunting  because  he  can’t  keep  up 
with  all  the  changes,  and  besides,  he  never 
gets  anything  anyway.  1 explained  that  the 
fall  turkey  season  held  here  was  only  the 
second,  and  it  wasn’t  a month  long  last  year 
either.  He  also  couldn’t  figure  out  why 
none  of  his  buddies  said  anything  to  him 
about  the  season  being  over.  Well,  as  1 was 
writing  up  the  violation,  his  wife  called  on 
the  car  phone  to  tell  him  that  one  of  the 
guys  just  called  to  say  turkey  season  was 
over.  Too  late,  he  had  already  found  out 
the  hard  way.  Please,  consult  your  regula- 
tions before  you  hunt. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 
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Mechanical  Horse 

Bradford  — 1 had  a hi^  string  ot  furs 
slun^  over  my  shoulder  as  I was  leaving  the 
house  on  my  way  to  conduct  a program  at 
Troy  Middle  School  and  my  wife  asked, 
“Where  are  you  going  with  all  those  turs? 
You  look  like  a mountain  man.”  1 turned 
around  and  said  in  the  best  accent  1 could 
muster,  “Me  go  to  trading  post,  squaw  stay 
and  clean  up  tepee.”  1 was  hack  inside  after 
a minute  and  my  wife  asked  what  was 
wrong.  “Horse  no  start  without  keys,”  1 
replied. 

— WCO  William  A.  B>ower,  Troy 

He  Who  Laughs  First  . . . 

Schuylkill  — While  patrolling  in  a 
State  Police  helicopter  l&E  Supervi,sor 
Cheryl  Trewella  joked  about  me  getting  air 
sick  during  past  flights.  The  laughing  ceased, 
though,  after  about  10  minutes  into  our 
flight  when  Cheryl  began  to  look  a little 
peaked.  The  motion  sickness  pill  that  1 
took  beforehand  allowed  me  to  do  the 
laughing  as  Cheryl  discovered  that  it  isn’t 
effective  unless  taken  an  hour  prittr  to 
flying.  Sorry  Cheryl,  1 guess  1 forgot  to 
mention  that. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Freak  Accidents 

Elk  — Last  fall  1 witnessed  two  bizarre 
acts  of  nature.  The  first  was  when  1 discov- 
ered two  dead  deer.  Their  deaths  remained 
a mystery  until  1 found  a strange  pattern  of 
hurned'off  hide  on  one  side  of  one  of  the 
deer.  Only  after  remembering  the  recent 
lightning  storm  did  the  cause  of  death 
become  obvious.  The  most  recent  occur- 
rence was  a deer  stuck  between  two  trees. 
The  deer  apparently  tried  to  jump  through 
a small  opening  between  the  trees,  hut  fell 
short  and  became  wedged.  The  deer  was 
lucky  that  a small  game  hunter  found  it  or 
it  would  have  died.  It  ran  off  unharmed 
after  1 cut  down  one  of  the  trees  to  free  it. 

WCO  PiCHARD  5.  SODENHORN, 

PiDGWAY 


In  the  “Still”  of  the  Night 

Venango  — On  patrol  recently  1 real- 
ized that  the  night  was  not  still  at  all.  1 
heard  a great  horned  owl  hooting,  coyotes 
yipping,  acorns  dropping,  deer  shuffling 
through  the  brush,  a skunk  rustling  the 
leaves  and  dogs  harking  in  the  distance.  I 
wirndered  what  someone  from  a big  city 
would  think  of  the  assembly  of  sounds. 
While  1 was  perfectly  comfortable  and  en- 
joying them,  a city  dweller  might  think 
otherwise.  Perhaps  everyone  should  spend 
a night  in  the  country,  just  tea  enjoy  the 
noise. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 


Tough  Officers 

Wayne  — This  past  year  my  family  and 
1 took  in  a foreign  exchange  student  from 
Prance  whose  father  is  a dentist  in  Paris. 
After  watching  me  remove  teeth  from  sev- 
eral hears,  our  student  called  home  to  tell 
her  father  how  we  take  giant  hears  out  of 
traps  and  pull  their  teeth.  Somehow  during 
the  translation  our  student  forgot  to  tell 
her  father  that  we  tranquilize  the  bears 
before  pulling  the  teeth.  The  dentist  has 
expressed  great  interest  in  coming  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  learn  our  techniques. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Wild  Goose  Chase 

Lycoming  — While  investigating  an  il- 
legally killed  deer  1 pulled  my  vehicle  off 
the  roadway  to  discuss  my  findings  with 
neighboring  WCO  T erry  Wills.  During  our 
conversation  we  discovered  a fresh  blood 
trail  where  a vehicle  had  turned  around. 
Thinking  we  had  another  illegal  deer,  we 
set  off  on  foot  following  the  trail.  A little 
ways  down  the  road  our  trail  turned  cold. 
WCO  Wills  realized  that  he  had  earlier 
made  that  turn  and  we  were  tracking  a 
roadkilled  deer  that  was  on  the  back  of  his 
vehicle. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Smith, 
Montoursville 
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JIM  SPOTS,  Cogan  Station,  got  this  bruin,  which  tipped  the  scales  at  over  500  pounds,  in 
Lycoming  County  on  the  season  opener.  Lycoming  led  the  state  with  164  bears  taken. 


Bear  harvest  one  of  state's  best  ever 


Hunters  took  i ,793  hiack  bears 

during  the  state’s  recently  com- 
pleted  three-day  season  (November 
25-27),  based  on  preliminary  informa- 
tion gathered  by  Game  Commission 
teams  working  at  check  stations.  This 
ranks  as  one  of  the  top  four  harvests 
since  the  Game  Commission  began 
recording  harvest  statistics  in  1915. 
The  state’s  largest  harvest  — 2,220  — 
occurred  in  1 989.  Last  year’s  harvest  of 
2,190  places  second.  The  1993  har- 
vest of  1,790  currently  holds  third 
place,  but  if  this  year’s  preliminary 
harvest  holds  true  or  increases  — all 
hear  statistics  must  he  validated  — it 
will  become  the  third  best. 

“We  were  looking  for  a harvest  of 
1,800  to  stabilize  our  bear  population, 
or  ensure  its  compatibility  with  the 
state’s  residents,”  explained  Cal 


DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Director.  “And  we  got  what  we 
were  after.  But  given  the  rainy  and 
foggy  weather  hunters  throughout  the 
state  had  to  endure  on  the  season’s  first 
two  days,  it  didn’t  look  like  that  was 
going  to  happen,  bdunters  did  surpris- 
ingly well,  given  the  circumstances.” 

The  harvest  by  region  was: 
Northcentral,  849  (1,022  in  1995); 
Northeast,  454  (421 );  Northwest,  200 
(291);  Southwest,  170  (275); 
Southcentral,  94  (130);  and  South- 
east, 26  (41). 

The  top  harvest  counties  were: 
Lycoming,  164;  Clinton,  135;  Pike, 
103;  McKean,  96;  and  Clearfield,  91. 
Also  of  note,  for  the  first  time  since 
1915  hunters  harvested  bears  in  Erie 
and  Lulton  counties. 

County  harvests  for  the  season  are: 
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Northwest  Region  — Warren,  59; 
Forest,  4 1 ; V enango,  3 5 ; J efferson,  3 1 ; 
Clarion,  27;  Crawford,  2;  Butler,  2; 
Mercer,  2;  and  Erie,  1. 

Southwest  Region  — Somerset, 
41;  Indiana,  38;  Westmoreland,  32; 
Cambria,  26;  Armstrong,  20;  and 
Fayette,  1 3. 

Northcentral  Region  — Lycoming, 
164;  Clinton,  135;  McKean,  96; 
Clearfield,  91;  Tioga,  90;  Centre,  78; 
Potter,  69;  Cameron,  58;  Elk,  54;  and 
Union,  14- 


Southcentral  Region  — Hunt- 
ingdon, 28;  Blair,  25;  Mifflin,  16; 
Bedford,  1 1 ; Snyder,  1 1 ; Fulton,  2;  and 
Juniata,  1. 

Northeast  Region  — Pike,  103; 
Monroe,  59;  Wayne,  53;  Luzerne,  52; 
Sullivan,  45;  Lackawanna,  39;  Car- 
bon, 34;  Columbia,  27;  Wyoming,  19; 
Bradford,  15;  Susquehanna,  6;  and 
Northumberland,  2. 

Southeast  Region  — Schuylkill, 
14;  Dauphin,  8;  Lehigh,  3;  and  Leba- 
non, 1. 


ART  KROFT,  center,  and  ROGER 
JERZERICK,  right,  of  the  electrical 
contracting  firm  of  Henkels  & McCoy, 
Inc.,  were  glad  to  provide  their  heavy 
equipment  and  expertise  to  move  an 
osprey  nesting  platform  on  SGL  169. 
WCO  Jim  Binder,  left,  erected  the 
platform  several  years  ago,  but  no  birds 
have  used  it.  Jim  hopes  the  new  site  will 
be  more  attractive  to  the  rare  fishing- 
eating birds  of  prey. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public  func- 
tions should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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SPORT  program  working 


A SPORTSMAN  scouting  a tavorite 
hunting  area  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  Friday  of  the  archery  season  hap- 
pened upon  two  men  who  had  just  killed 
a black  bear.  Realizing  the  poachers  had 
spotted  him  and  believing  they  would 
leave  the  bear  in  the  woods  if  he  j ust  left, 
the  hunter  casually  approached  the 
poachers.  They  asked  him  what  he 
thought  they  should  do  with  the  bear. 
Again  thinking  quickly,  he  suggested 
they  wait  until  dark  before  attempting 
to  remove  the  bear,  thereby  giving  him- 
self time  to  contact  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

He  did,  and  when  WCOs  Dirk 
Remensnyder  and  Randy  Shoup  and 
Deputy  Bill  McGlone  arrived  they  no- 
ticed flashlight  beams  moving  about  in 
the  wooded  area  where  the  witness  had 


said  the  bear  was  located.  After  a tew 
minutes  the  officers  heard  a motor 
start  and  then  watched  as  a vehicle 
approached.  The  bear  carcass  was 
being  dragged  out. 

The  officers  quickly  apprehended 
the  individuals,  three  residents  from 
Queens,  New  York.  All  three  pleaded 
guilty  to  killing  a bear  in  closed  sea- 
son, and  each  paid  $800  in  fines  and 
$1,000  in  restitution. 

Commenting  on  the  restitution. 
Northeast  Region  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  Barry  Hambley  said,  “The 
law  provides  for  the  agency  to  seek 
restitution  costs  for  wildlife  taken 
illegally.  This  bear  — a 300-pounder 
— represented  the  thrill  of  a lifetime 
for  not  just  hunters,  but  all  people 
who  enjoy  seeing  a bear  in  the  wild.” 


$500  Scholarship  available 


PENNSYLVANIA  high  school  seniors 
considering  a career  in  wildlife  may  he 
interested  in  a $500  scholarship  avail- 
able through  the  Pennsylvania  chapter 
of  the  Wildlife  Society. 

The  recipient  should  be  in  the  top  50 
percent  of  their  high  school  class  and 
have  demonstrated  an  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  wildlife  through  volunteer 
or  work  experience. 

A letter  of  recommendation  from 
someone  who  can  attest  to  the 


applicant’s  ability  and  interest  is  re- 
quired. Also,  the  applicant  must  sub- 
mit an  essay  on,  “Why  1 Would  Like 
to  Pursue  a Career  in  Wildlife  Ecol- 
ogy-” 

Deadline  for  submission  of  mate- 
rials is  March  1, 1997.  Scholarship  to 
he  awarded  for  a student  enrolling  for 
in  the  fall  of  1997. 

Submit  materials  to  Steven  J. 
Ropski,  Department  of  Biology, 
Gannon  University,  Erie,  PA  16541. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shunter’s  Curncr  by  Don  Lewis  $14.15 

100  Years  oj  Wildlife  Cunsenmiun  by  Joe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  Wildlife  Viewing,  Guide  by  Kathy  & Hal  Korbcr  12.22 

Birds  uf  Pennsylvania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Mammals  uf  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Dotitt,  et  al.  9.43 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  9.43 

Gone /or  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  uf  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Wild  Game  Coukhuuk  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wuodwurking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a [distance  .94 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Rears”  video  29.95 


- — “PennsyK'ania  Whitetails:  Lmnt;  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $1  25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed 

1993  “Bear  Run”  hy  Bob  Sopchick 

1902  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  "Country  Lane  Kestrel"  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches 

1997  Gray  Fox  $4.72 

1996  Peregrine  4.72 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 


Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20”  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  &.  mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  X 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 

SPORT  Items 


SPORT  Hat  (one  site  fits  all)  $5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band  2.83 

SPORT  Patch  .94 

Deer  Weight  Tape  .94 


Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1997  — Hooded  Mergansers  hy  Clark  Weaver  $5.50 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt  5.50 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 

Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

_ “Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“Summer  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  125.00 

(add  $97.50  tor  framing) 

- “We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (male)  4.72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (female)  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to;  j 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave.  ' 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797  | 

Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6%  ; 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made  i 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only.  I 
* - nontaxable  item  ' . 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


It's  not  easy  getting  started  in  hunting.  A variety 
of  elements  must  be  present  to  do  the  sport  right. 
Here’s  the  ..  . 

Five  Factors  Make 
the  Hunter 


^rp\ID  YOU  HUNT  out-oTstate  this 
year?”  I asked  a friend.  We  sometimes 
happen  into  each  other  in  a state  forest 
parking  lot  of  a neighboring  state,  hut  not 
this  year.  I had  collected  a spike  or  d-point, 
according  to  how  much  credit  you  wanted 
to  give  an  upward-jutting  antler  nuh,  and 
wondered  if  buck  hunting  luck  had  favored 
the  other  fellow  as  well. 

“No,”  he  said,  “1  decided  not  to  go  this 
year.  I’ve  got  some  young  people  I’ve  been 
taking  hunting  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
There’s  no  one  else  to  take  them,  so  I 
figured  I should  stay  down  home  and  hunt 
with  them.” 

This  was  said  a hit  apologetically,  as  if 
' my  friend  owed  me  and  the  N ew  Y ork  State 
, deer  an  explanation  for  his  absenteeism. 
Actually,  what  he  was  doing  was  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  I know  I’m  proud  of 
himfor  dedicating  time  to  mentoring  young 
II  sportsmen. 

II  Maybe  that’s  also  young  sportswomen 
— I didn’t  ask.  1 was  feeling  a little  guilty 
myself.  I hadn’t  devoted  my  fall  to  intro- 
i ducing  and  encouraging  young  people  in 
the  sport.  Then  I remembered  the  16-year- 
old  son  of  a friend  who  would  be  joining  us 
for  the  buck  season  opener  and  my  1 5 -year- 
old  nephew  who  would  be  on  his  first  hunt 
with  us  on  this  year’s  “doe  days.” 


I don’t  think  of  hunting  with  young 
people  as  a sport-saving  “project,”  and  I’m 
sure  my  friend  doesn’t  either.  It’s  just  some- 
thing we  do  because  the  youngsters  are  fun 
to  be  with  and  because  it’s  a natural  part  of 
being  an  adult  hunter.  The  youngsters  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who  gain  — there’s  still 
enough  kid  in  us  that  it  feels  good  to  he 
appreciated  for  the  outdoor  knowledge  and 
hunting  experience  we’ve  acquired  through 
the  years  that  brought  the  gray  hairs. 

What  I didn’t  realize  until  recently  was 
that  when  we  regularly  take  kids  hunting, 
whether  they’re  our  own  children,  rela- 
tives, or  sons  and  daughters  of  neighbors 
and  friends,  we’re  fulfilling  one  of  the  five 
factors  needed  to  keep  those  young  people 
involved  in  the  outdoor  sports. 

I read  about  those  factors  in  a copy  of  an 
address  given  by  Bruce  E.  Matthews,  on 
“Reversing  the  Decline  in  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Participation:  Successfully  Recruit- 
ing the  Next  Generation.”  Matthews  is 
with  Cornell  University’s  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  In  his  talk  he  said  they 
had  identified  five  key  ingredients  that 
must  be  present  if  a youngster,  “or  anyone 
for  that  matter,  is  to  adopt  fishing,  hunting 
or  trapping.”  That  means,  says  Matthews, 
joining  the  ranks  as  a license  buying  adult. 

Matthews  is  right  on  target  with  his 
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assessment.  He  says  a person  needs  to  have 
a “threshold  experience”  in  the  sport,  some 
introduction  or  initiation  that  motivates 
the  person  to  come  hack  tor  more.  Then 
there  has  to  he  “appropriate  equipment,” 
which  the  neophyte  can  use  whenever  he 
or  she  wants  to.  And  a “suitahle  place  to 
^o,”  which  otters  the  new  sportsperson  a 
good  opportunity  tor  success. 

Then  come  the  people-oriented  tactors. 
There  needs  to  he  a mentor,  says  Matthews, 
“someone  to  guide,  on  a regular  basis,  that 
has  the  knowledge  and  expertise.”  And 
there  has  to  he  “social  support  tor  sustained 
involvement.”  Having  your  interest  in 
hunting  encouraged  by  those  around  you, 
peers  and/or  tamily,  goes  a long  way  toward 
creating  an  outdoorsman,  or 
outdoorswoman,  tor  lite. 

1 think  there  are  lots  ot  “coulda,  woulda. 


Bob  Steiner 


shoLilda  been”  sportsmen  and  women  out 
there,  people  tor  whcam  at  least  one  of  the 
live  tactors  had  broken  down.  If  you’re  the 
sort  of  person  who  when  a questionnaire 
asks  for  your  “Recreational  Activities”  jots 
down  “hunting”  first,  you’re  probably  able 
to  look  over  the  “list  of  five”  and  see  where 
all  were  tultilled  for  you. 

Coming  trom  a northern  New  Jersey 
town,  which  was  a New  York  City  bedroom 
community,  1 doubt  1 would  need  all  my 
fingers  and  toes  tea  count  the  girls  in  my 
high  school  class  who  became  hunters. 
Hopefully  1 would  need  more  than  one 
hand,  hut  1 doubt  it.  So  many  of  the  five 
factors  were  missing.  Forget  nearby  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  tide  of  suburban  develop- 
ment overspreading  the  state,  and  never 
mind  peer  social  support  — hoys  and  dances 
were  on  our  minds. 

Something  changed  tor  me,  and  other 
women  who  hunt  may  see  in  my  experi- 
ence their  own  story,  or  where  their  hunt- 
ing career  stopped  short. 

Threshold  experience?  My  earliest  and 
deepest  hunting  memories  are  ot  trembling 
with  excitement  in  a South  jersey  ground 
blind  as  a doe  edged  closer  — and  my  arrow 
missed  her.  And  walking  up  a steep  game 
lands  trail  in  Pennsylvania’s  southern 
mountains,  again  with  my  how,  sunlight 
piercing  the  October  tog  and  lighting  drop- 
lets ot  dew  on  a small  field  — and  of  a doe 
bolting  out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the 
diamond-studded  opening.  Being  close  to 
wildlife  and  in  this  new  (to  me),  vital  and 
untamed  world  ot  the  woods  was  enough  to 
sink  the  hooks  in. 

Ec^uipment  ? For  me,  as  it  may  have  been 
tor  you,  there  was  the  borrowed  and  “make 
do”  first,  a relative’s  rifle,  another’s  shot- 
gun, my  husband’s  old  winter  coat,  some 

LINDA  squirrel  hunting  upon  "graduation" 
from  her  "hunting  apprenticeship." 
Learning  about  the  sport  and  the  outdoors 
never  ends,  but  the  beginner  will  feel  ready 
to  strike  out  on  his  or  her  own  after  some 
long-term  instruction  from  someone  who 
has  the  knowledge  and  expertise. 
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cast-off  pants,  none  new  hut  all  service- 
able. I appreciated  the  loans  and  hand-me- 
downs,  hut  they  didn’t  fit  exactly,  and  they 
weren’t  truly  mine.  By  my  second  hunting 
season  I had  my  own  top-to-toe  Woolrich 
outfit.  And  I had  my  own,  new,  self-chosen 
rifle.  I wasn’t  a child  when  I got  these,  but 
I felt  all  of  a kid’s  excitement  and  pride  at 
having  my  “own  stuff.”  1 know  it  added  to 
the  commitment  of  being  a hunter,  my 
defining  myself  as  such. 

For  today’s  beginning  hunter,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  suitable  places  to  hunt  in  this 
state,  although  fewer  than  when  I started  in 
the  sport.  I had  my  first  hunting  experi- 
ences on  state  forests  and  game  lands,  and 
still  do  99  percent  of  my  hunting  on  public 
land.  I know  I’m  always  welcome  and  the 
good  spots  I find  this  season  will  he  there 
the  next,  with  no  “Keep  Out”  posters  to 
surprise  me.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  public 
land  to  hunt,  the  times  that  property  I had 
been  hunting  became  posted  (not  through 
public  misuse)  would  have  discouraged  me 
out  of  the  sport. 

Public  land  is,  1 believe,  vital  to  provid- 
ing the  third  factor  for  getting  beginners 
involved  in  hunting.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
are  fortunate  in  the  acreage  we  have  in 
public  lands:  state  forests,  state  parks,  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  and,  most  espe- 
cially, game  lands.  The  amount  of  private 
land  open  to  public  use  continues  to  shrink. 
Making  contacts  and  asking  permission 
helps  in  some  cases,  in  others  the  land  is 
being  developed  or  locked  up  for  private 
hunting  by  owners.  For  the  future  of  the 
sport,  I think  it’s  important  to  continue  to 
support  government  agencies,  like  the 
Game  Commission,  and  land  consetvan- 
cies  in  reserving  additional  property  for 
public  outdoor  recreation. 

Getting  motivated  to  go  hunting  and 
having  the  gear  and  a place  to  go  aren’t 
enough.  Also  needed  is  long-term  instruc- 
tion, and  from  more  than  books  and  maga- 
zines. There’s  got  to  be  someone,  or  several 
people,  to  go  hunting  with  and  learn  from, 
whether  those  people  teach  consciously  or 


unconsciously  their  woodsmamship,  gun 
handling  and  hunting  savvy  skills.  In  my 
case,  it  was  my  husband,  mostly,  and  his 
father.  The  instruction  at  Youth  Field  Days, 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  and  the  Be- 
coming an  Outdoors- Woman  programs  are 
fine  for  starters,  but  there  needs  to  he  an 
extended  period  of  hunting  with  mentors. 

I had  an  unofficial  “graduation”  from 
that  apprenticeship  on  an  opening  day  of 
small  game  season  when  1 went  out  alone 
for  the  first  time,  for  squirrels.  Learning 
about  the  sport  and  the  outdoors  never 
ends,  but  1 no  longer  needed  to  have  a 
guide.  I can  see  in  the  1 6-year-old  who  goes 
hunting  with  me  that  he  has  already  reached 
that  point  and  is  a true  “self-starter.” 

The  fifth  factor  in  the  mak  ing  of  a hunter, 
social  support,  means  a broader  group.  That 
can  be  as  simple  as  “Did  you  get  a deer? 
That’s  great!”  from  friends  and  family,  or 
the  more  formal  network  of  a sportsman’s 
club. 

I have  a friend  who  is  the  only  hunter  in 
his  family.  He  became  interested  in  the 
sport  through  buddies,  joined  some  shoot- 
ing clubs  (especially  archery),  and  found 
there  a forum  of  support  and  shared  expe- 
riences. I married  into  a hunting  family, 
where  the  sport  was  as  much  a part  of 
autumn  as  leaf-fall.  Hunting  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in  their 
lives. 

It’s  not  that  everyone  you  know  has  to 
be  a hunter  — you  can  have  friends  who 
don’t  know  gun  stocks  from  soup  stocks  — 
but  it  helps  to  have  connections  with  folks 
who  are  like-minded,  who  cheer  you  on  as 
much  as  you  do  them,  who  understand 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a hunter  for  the  long- 
term. 

Surely  you  know  someone,  especially  a 
youngster,  you  can  help  to  his  or  her  “thresh- 
old” hunting  experience,  provide  equip- 
ment for,  take  to  your  favorite  hunting 
spot,  and  commit  to  spending  enough  time 
to  truly  make  a hunter  out  of  them.  The 
rewards  will  go  both  ways.  I guarantee 
it.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


The  old  adage,  “his  better  to  give  than  to  receive,” 
doesn’t  always  apply.  For  each  turkey  sent  elsewhere, 
the  tnonies  received  in  return  support  a great  deal  of 
habitat  work  here. 

Trapping  Turkeys 


warned  Frank  Dooley. 
V^“Here  they  come.” 

Frank,  the  WCO  for  northern  Wayne 
County,  and  WCO  Chuck  Arcovitch  of 
southern  Susquehanna  County,  wete  help- 
ing  me  trap  turkeys  destined  for  North 
Carolina.  Also  helping  were  deputies  Ed 
Eccker  and  Fted  Wheaton.  Heading  the 
effort.  Northeast  Region  Federal  Aid  Su- 
pervisor Lee  Harshharger  was  there  as  well. 

The  Game  Commission  began  trapping 
and  transferring  wild  turkeys  in  1958.  This 
was  first  done  within  the  state  to  restore 
and  expand  the  population  here.  Commis- 
sion biologists  handled  the  trapping  efforts 
until  the  late  1960s,  when  District  Game 
Protectors  (as  we  were  known  hack  then) 
took  ovet. 

Since  then  many  states  have  been  given 
Pennsylvania  birds  for  restoration  purposes. 
North  Carolina  is  but  the  most  recent 
beneficiary  of  this  cooperative  effort.  Pm 
proud  to  he  a part  of  this  success  story. 

In  1970,  North  Carolina  had  hut  some 
2,000  turkeys,  and  the  birds’  future  there 
looked  grim.  By  1980,  biologists  had 
brought  the  population  up  to  about  7,500 
birds.  By  1990,  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  had  become  well  established, 
and  through  the  group’s  efforts,  restoration 
ptojects  were  launched  in  many  states.  As 
the  1990s  drew  near,  the  turkey  population 
had  reached  28,000. 


In  1993,  Pennsylvania  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  NWTF  to  provide  tur- 
keys to  states  that  needed  them  to  restore 
or  enhance  existingpopulations.  This  agree- 
ment is  known  as  “Target  2000.” 

As  compensation  for  trap  and  transfer 
costs,  the  NWTF  gives  the  Game  Commis- 
sion $500  for  each  bird  to  be  used  for  turkey 
habitat  work  within  the  state.  That  first 
year  we  sent  North  Carolina  87  birds,  and 
1 helped  capture  some  of  the  very  first  sent. 

The  next  year,  97  turkeys  were  shipped, 
and  in  1995  we  sent  33.  Other  states  en- 
rolled in  “Target  2000”  were  contributing 
as  well,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year.  North 
Carolina’s  turkey  population  had  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  85,000. 

The  equipment  needed  to  trap  turkeys 
is  basic.  First,  a food  source,  usually  cracked 
corn,  that  is  replenished  daily  is  essential  to 
keep  the  turkeys  coming  to  the  trap  site. 
The  site  is  baited  from  a few  days  to  a week, 
to  condition  the  birds  to  visit  the  capture 
area  on  a regular  schedule. 

Second,  the  net  used  to  capture  the 
birds  is  cotton  mesh,  40  by  40  feet,  and  is 
housed  in  a plywood  box.  On  top  of  the  box 
are  three  launch  ramps  for  the  rockets.  The 
rockets  are  steel  pipes,  which  ate  capped  on 
one  end  and  have  a screw-on  cap  with 
holes  drilled  in  them  on  the  other.  Each 
rocket  receives  a powder  charge,  then  all 
three  are  wired  together.  The  powder  is  the 
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same  propellant  used  to  fire  the  16- inch 
guns  on  battleships.  The  charges  are  pack- 
aged in  a plastic  bag  with  a blasting  cap.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  the  charges  are  set  off 
by  a 6-volt  lantern  battery.  Under  ideal 
conditions,  the  charges  usually  fire. 

Unfortunately  Murphy’s  Law  all  too  of- 
ten comes  into  play.  Fortunately,  the  tur- 
keys seldom  realize  when  something  goes 
wrong,  because  we  are  concealed  from  their 
view  — either  by  tent,  a vehicle,  or  an  out 
building.  An  extra  battery  is  always  kept  on 
hand,  and  when  one  doesn’t  work,  the 
other  is  employed.  Usually  our  capture 
attempts  are  successful  — unless  I’m  with 
neighboring  WCO  Bill  Bower,  but  that’s 
another  story. 

The  rockets  operate  on  the  same  princi- 
pal as  the  military  recoilless  rifle.  As  the 
black  powder  burns,  expanding  gases  are 
forced  through  the  holes  in  the  cap  and 
propel  the  rockets  into  the  air.  The  net  is 
attached  to  the  rockets  by  cables  at  both 
front  comers  and  in  the  middle  on  the 
leading  edge.  When  the  rockets  deploy, 
they  carry  the  net  ovet  the  turkeys.  Very 
few  escape.  The  capture  is  an  amazing  sight 
to  behold.  It’s  imperative  to  get  to  the  net 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  eliminate  any 
escapes.  If  any  turkeys  are  close  to  the  edge, 
they  may  be  able  to  thrash  around  enough 
to  get  free. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  snowfall  we  re- 
ceived in  1993-94,  finding  a suitable  flock 
to  trap  wasn’t  difficult.  Turkeys,  looking 
for  an  easy  meal,  huddled  at  edges  of  fields 
where  farmers  had  spread  manure.  Being 
an  ardent  spring  gobbler  hunter,  I have  my 
eyes  open  for  turkeys  whenever  I’m  out  and 
I zeroed  in  on  a flock  that  was  wintering  on 
a farm  in  the  Allis  Hollow  area.  I stopped  to 
talk  to  the  owner,  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
as  enthusiastic  about  the  trapping  opera- 
tion as  I was. 

Even  as  we  discussed  the  procedure, 
about  15  turkeys  were  picking  through  the 
freshly  spread  manure  a mere  20  yards  from 
us.  I wanted  10  tutkeys  from  this  flock,  and 
catching  the  birds  would  be  a piece  of  cake. 


I thought.  1 was  to  find,  however,  that 
Murphy’s  Law  would  accompany  me  on 
this  trip.  The  manure  that  drew  these  tur- 
keys like  a magnet  was  the  very  thing  that 
kept  us  from  fiting  the  rockets  and  captur- 
ing the  birds. 

A few  days  later,  we  arrived  and  set  up 
the  net.  Aftet  getting  everything  just  right, 
we  took  up  a position  in  a nearby  garage. 
From  this  vantage  point  we  could  watch 
the  turkeys  come  across  the  open  field  and 
into  the  manure.  From  there  the  tutkeys 
would,  we  hoped,  feed  their  way  to  the  pile 
of  cracked  corn  I had  placed  about  20  feet 
from  the  cannon.  Everything  was  just  right. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  wait. 

With  many  turkey  trapping  adventures 
under  our  belts,  we  passed  the  time  telling 
stories  and  enjoying  each  other’s  company. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of 
my  job.  After  about  45  minutes  the  first 
tutkey  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  It 
stood  thete  for  a few  minutes  surveying  the 
surroundings  for  danger,  but  its  hunger 
soon  overcame  its  survival  instincts  and 
the  bird  began  to  wade  through  the  deep, 
powdety  snow  to  the  manure.  This  bird  was 
soon  joined  by  another,  then  another,  until 
seven  tutkeys  were  picking  in  the  manure. 
Deputy  Wheaten  manned  the  video  cam- 
era, hoping  to  record  the  capture. 

These  birds  fed  in  front  of  us  as  we 
waited  for  their  reaction  to  the  strange  box 
that  held  their  fate  in  its  silent  form.  Know- 
ing that  the  box  sometimes  cteates  appre- 
hension in  these  wary  birds,  Lee 
Harshbarger  placed  some  hay  over  the  top 
of  it  to  create  a camouflaged  effect. 

Through  the  screen  of  brush  at  the  edge 
of  the  field  we  could  see  other  black  forms 
making  their  way  into  the  field.  The  tur- 
keys were  about  100  yards  from  the  edge.  It 
was  comical  to  watch  these  birds  try  to 
wade  through  the  deep  snow,  but  humor 
turned  to  pity  as  I watched  their  plight. 
These  turkeys,  along  with  other  wildlife, 
were  feeling  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
severe  winter.  It’s  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend the  fact  that  some  people  actually 
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condone  starvation  as  a way  of  animal 
population  control. 

During  the  next  hour  and  a half  the  first 
seven  turkeys  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
dock,  making  a total  of  27  birds.  They  were 
having  a great  time  picking  hay  seeds  and 
corn  kernels  out  of  the  manure.  1 remember 
thinking  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
anything  that  picks  through  manure  for  a 
meal  could  make  such  fine  tablefare. 

It  wouldn’t  he  long,  1 thought,  as  a dozen 
birds  neared  the  capture  site.  Lee  made 
ready  the  battery.  Wait.  They  were  feeding 
away  again.  Soon,  more  birds  fed  toward 
the  cannon,  and  we  prepared  to  fire  again. 
Being  the  simple-minded  creatures  they 
are,  they  fed  away  again.  Apparently,  they 
preferred  other  foods  in  addition  to  our 
corn.  This  must  have  happened  a dozen 
times  before  enough  turkeys  were  in  and 
around  the  bait  pile  for  us  to  touch  off  the 
rockets. 

The  moment  of  truth  finally  came.  The 
rockets  went  off  and  the  trap  worked  flaw- 
lessly. Take  that,  Murphy’s  Law.  The  ex- 


plosion and  back  blast  created  a smoke  and 
snow  screen  that  obscured  our  vision.  When 
we  reached  the  net,  we  found  nine  birds 
desperately  trying  to  escape.  One  had  been 
close  to  the  edge  and  got  away.  I could  hear 
putts  of  alarm  from  the  others  that  escaped. 

After  crating  them  and  putting  them  in 
the  shipping  cartons,  I took  them  to  the 
Elmira  Regional  Airport  for  their  journey 
to  a new  home  and  much  friendlier  envi- 
ronment. 

1 996  was  the  last  year  we  sent  turkeys  to 
North  Carolina.  The  flock  there  is  now 
strong  enough  to  initiate  an  in-state  trap 
and  transfer  program. 

Pennsylvania  isn’t  the  only  state  that  is 
a part  of  this  success  story.  North  Carolina 
has  also  received  birds  from  Michigan, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I’m  proud  to  be  a part  of  this  success 
story  and  hope  that  some  day  1 will  have 
the  opportunity  to  hunt  and  hear  gobbles 
from  flocks  I helped  to  reestablish  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Many  small  mammals  have  adapted  surprisingly  well 
to  Old  Man  Winter  through  a variety  of  interesting 
techniques.  Some  species  not  only  survive,  hut 
actually  thrive  during  this  difficult  season. 

Winter  Survival 
Champions 


T T’S  AMAZING.  I can’t  believe  there’s 
JL  anything  here!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Joseph 
Merritt. 

Resident  director  of  Powdermill  Nature 
Reserve,  the  biological  field  station  of 
Pittsburgh’s  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiyy  and  author  of  Guide  to  the  Mam- 
mals  of  Pennsylvania,  Merritt  is  a specialist 
in  small  mammals.  To  learn  more  about 
the  lives  of  such  creatures  as  white-footed 
and  deer  mice,  woodland  jumping  mice, 
southern  red-backed  voles,  southern  flying 
squirrels,  eastern  chipmunks  and  short- 
tailed shrews,  Merritt  has  been  live  trap- 
ping them  for  more  than  16  years. 

On  a cold  afternoon  in  Februars',  with 
two  inches  of  ftesh  snow  on  the  ground,  my 
husband  Bruce  and  I were  accompanying 
him  on  his  rounds.  The  January  flood  of 
1996  had  occurred  less  than  a month  be- 
fore our  visit.  A portion  of  Merritt’s  trap- 
ping site  along  Powdermill  Run  had  been 
under  water  and  the  traps  and  their  protec- 
tive chimneys  had  washed  away.  Merritt 
had  quickly  replaced  them  and,  to  his 
amazement,  was  finding  new  animals,  spe- 
cifically short-tailed  shrews,  in  that  area. 
Somehow  they  had  learned  that  the  previ- 
ous residents  were  gone  (presumably 
drowned)  and  were  already  claiming  new 


territory.  Of  the  eight  short-tailed  shrews 
he  trapped  that  afternoon  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  four  were  new  animals  in  the 
flood  zone  and  four  were  re-captures  from 
higher  ground.  He  also  found  two  flying 
squirrels  and  two  red-backed  voles  in  traps 
farther  up  the  slope,  the  latter  among  large 
rocks  that  we  clambered  over  and  around. 

Merritt  set  two  metal  Sherman  box  traps, 
protected  from  the  elements  by  wooden 
chimneys,  ten  meters  (about  33  feet)  apart 
in  his  wooded  study  site  of  one  hectare 
(about  2’/-  actes),  and  has  a total  of  200 
trapping  sites  in  all.  Baited  with  sunflower 
seeds  and  padded  with  synthetic  fiber  nest- 
ing material,  the  traps  are  monitored  in 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  three 
days  of  one  week,  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  short-tailed  shrews  are  toe-clipped, 
because  of  their  tiny  ears;  the  other  mam- 
mals are  ear-tagged  for  identification,  so 
Merritt  can  distinguish  each  captive.  He 
also  weighs  and  sexes  them,  and  checks 
their  reproductive  status. 

In  the  summer  he  may  find  as  many  as 
100  traps  occupied;  in  the  winter  the  num- 
ber is  much  smaller.  That’s  because  the 
woodland  jumping  mice  are  hibernating, 
having  reduced  their  body  temperature  from 
a normal  98  degrees  to  33.  Many  of  the 
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others,  such  as  chipmunks,  tlying  squirrels 
and  mice,  undergo  temporary  torpor,  re- 
ducing  their  temperature  to  60  degrees  and 
then  periodically  arousing  to  eat  stored 
food.  Southern  red-hacked  voles  and  short- 
tailed  shrews,  however,  are  active  all  win- 
ter long. 

Although  Merritt  studies  small  mam- 
mals year-round,  he  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  their  winter  survival  techniques. 
Years  ago,  as  a graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  Boul- 
der, he  monitored  the  individual 
development  and 
population 
changes  of  win- 
tering southern 
red-backed 
voles  at  11,000 
feet  in  the 
spruce-fir  forests 
of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Eight 
days  a month  he 
snowshoed  into  his  site, 
found  each  trap  by  digging 
through  snow  beneath  markers 
in  the  trees.  He  was  still 
snowshoeing  in  and  brushing  snow 
from  his  traps  in  eai  ly  J une  when  he 
made  an  electrifying  discovery:  a 2 
week-old  vole  born  under  the  snow 
two  months  before  the  snow  would  he 
gone.  In  other  words,  southern  red-hacked 
voles  not  only  survived  in  the  winter  suc- 
cessfully under  a heavy  snow  pack,  but  they 
reproduced. 

This  discovery  solidified  Merritt’s  intet- 
est  in  winter  ecology,  a discipline  pio- 
neered by  Russian  scientists  in  the  1930s 
and  ’40s.  But  instead  of  staying  in  Colo- 
rado, Merritt,  a California  native,  came  to 
Powdermill. 

“Once  1 saw  the  Appalachian  fotests,  I 
was  hooked,’’  Mertitt  told  us.  Even  after  16 
years,  he  continues  to  be  delighted  by  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  eastern  woodlands. 

His  study  site  at  Powdermill  is  in  a 
mature  second  growth  forest  consisting 


primarily  of  American  beech,  yellow  pop- 
lar or  tulip,  sugar  maple,  cucumber  magno- 
lia and  red  oaks,  with  an  understory  of 
striped  maple,  spicehush,  witch  hazel  and 
thododendron.  Selectively  logged  in  the 
early  1900s,  the  site  now  has  many  large 
trees  and  a small  mammal  population  of 
approximately  250. 

At  Powdermill,  Merritt  is  able  to  study 
the  wintet  survival  tactics  of  the  same 
southetn  red-hacked  vole  (Clethrionomys 
gapperi)  that  he  studied  in  Colo- 
rado, as  it  ranges  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to 
New  Mexico  and 
Atizona,  across 
Canada  and  the 
northern 
United  States, 
and  in  the  east 
along  the  Appa- 
lachian  Moun- 
tains south  to  north- 
ern Georgia.  This  beau- 
tiful little  creature  is  easily 
identifiable  by  a broad,  red- 
dish hand  running  from  its  fore- 
head to  its  rump  and  its  bicol- 
ored tail,  dark  brown  above  and 
whitish  below.  It  lives  in  conifet- 
ous,  deciduous  and  mixed  forests 
with  an  abundance  of  rotting  logs, 
stumps  and  exposed  roots,  and  eats  nuts, 
seeds,  berries,  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  mush- 
rooms, plants  and  arthropods. 

After  12  years  of  live  trapping  them  at 
Powdermill,  Merritt  determined  that  they 
ranged  in  density  from  5 to  36  voles  a 
hectare.  Their  winter  survival  techniques 
include  reducing  their  body  size  in  the 
autumn  and  wintet,  so  they  need  less  food, 
shifting  their  food  preferences  to  readily 
available  seeds,  roots,  bark  and  plant  parts, 
fotaging  under  the  snow  and  in  subterra- 
nean burrows  where  they  are  not  affected 
by  snow  or  bad  weather  and  where  it  is 
warmet,  and  engaging  in  non-shivering 
thermogenesis  (heat  production)  or  NST. 

NST  is  an  important  winter  survival 
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technique^  not  only  for  red-backed  voles 
but  for  short-tailed  shrews  as  well.  Between 
their  shoulder  blades  near  their  spinal  cords, 
they  have  high  energy,  heat-producing  tis- 
sue called  brown  adipose  or  brown  fat, 
which  functions  like  a blanket  to  keep 
them  warm.  Merritt  found  that  it  was  espe- 
cially effective  during  mid-January,  the 
coldest  days  of  the  year  at  Powdermill. 

Despite  all  these  adaptations,  however, 
red-backed  voles  lose  weight  throughout 
the  winter.  In  contrast,  short-tailed  shrews 
actually  gain  weight.  Merritt  calls  them  the 
“champions  at  winter  survival.” 

Northern  short-tailed  shrews  (Blarina 
brevicauda)  are  the  largest  of  North  Ameri- 
can shrews  and  one  of  our  most  abundant 
mammals.  They  live  in  a wide  variety  of 
environments  including  forests,  fields, 
thickets  and  grasslands,  wherever  there  is  a 
thick  layer  of  leaf  litter  and  humus,  where 
they  can  construct  their  intricate  under- 
ground burrow  systems.  There  they  hunt 
invertebrates  such  as  spiders,  centipedes, 
slugs,  snails  and  earthworms,  as  well  as 
salamanders,  mice,  voles,  mushrooms  and 
plant  material. 

Often,  when  sitting  under  a tree  in  our 
woods,  1 can  hear  the  high-pitched  squeak- 
ing sounds  they  make.  They  also  use  ultra- 
sonic sounds  to  echolocate  objects  in  their 
dark  burrows. 

Short-tailed  shrews  are  smelly  creatures, 
emitting  a musky  odor  produced  by  oily 
skin  glands  on  their  sides  and  bellies,  which 
is  why  cats  will  kill  but  not  eat  them.  They 
are  also  one  of  only  a few  poisonous  mam- 
mals in  the  world.  Their  toxin,  similar  to 
that  of  a cobra’s,  immobilizes  but  does  not 
kill  their  prey.  It  slows  down  their  victim’s 
heart  rate,  blood  pressure  and 
respiration,  making  it  coma- 
tose. In  such  a state,  it  can 
be  stored  for  three  to 
five  days  and  provide 
fresh  food  whenever 
needed.  To  make  sure 
no  other  animal  eats 
their  prey,  the  shrews 


mark  it  by  urinating  and  defecating  on  it, 
then  cache  it  in  abandoned  mice  nests. 
This  food  caching  ability  is  one  ot  their 
winter  survival  techniques. 

Until  Merritt  conducted  radiotelemetry 
studies  on  short-tailed  shrews,  they  were 
thought  to  use  huddling  as  another  winter 
survival  technique.  Flying  squirrels,  mice 
and  voles  all  form  huddles  in  a communal 
nest,  which  helps  to  keep  them  warm.  Not 
so  with  the  belligerent,  highly  territorial 
and  individualistic  short-tailed  shrews. 
They  live  alone  year-round.  But  the  under- 
ground nests  they  build  are  so  well  insu- 
lated that  they  are  considerably  warmer 
than  the  above  ground  temperature.  The 
soil-leaf  litter  zone  where  they  forage  pri- 
marily for  insects  and  insect  larvae  in  the 
winter  can  be  more  than  50  degrees  warmer 
than  the  outside  temperature  in  mid-Janu- 
ary and  as  much  as  59  degrees  warmer 
within  their  tunnels.  They  also  reduce  their 
activity  during  the  coldest  periods,  staying 
active,  off  and  on,  only  2 to  4 hours  a day. 
The  rest  of  the  time  they  sleep. 

As  we  accompanied  Merritt  on  his 
rounds  we  were  impressed  by  his  dedica- 
tion, even  after  a couple  tumbles  on  the 
rocky  mountainside,  setting  and  checking 
hundreds  of  traps  day  after  day,  year  in  and 
year  out.  He  admitted  that  in  the  milder 
months  he  often  has  help,  but  in  the  winter 
he  is  usually  on  his  own.  He  works  quickly 
and  efficiently,  handling  the  animals  as 
little  as  possible.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  if  the  traps  are  set,  he  checks 
them,  even  during  the  flood  when  the 
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bridge  spanning  Powdermill  Run  was  un- 
der water. 

“I  don’t  want  them  to  die,”  he  explained. 
Unlike  some  small  mammal  biologists,  he 
does  not  kill  any  of  his  study  animals.  In 
fact,  during  an  earlier  visit  to  his  site,  in  late 
October,  1 was  impressed  by  the  affection 
he  seemed  to  have  for  all  the  small  mam- 
mals he  showed  us.  He  was  especially  con- 
cerned tor  the  well-being  of  his  short-tailed 
shrews. 

“Shrews  make  life  real  difficult,”  he  told 
us.  “They’re  so  temperamental  they  die  if  it 
thunders.”  They  also  chitter  loudly  the  first 
time  they’re  captured,  even  before  he  toe 
clips  them,  something  he  does  not  like  to 
do.  But  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  kind  of 
information  on  population  dynamics  that 
he  needs.  And  after  their  first  capture,  the 
repeats  do  not  protest  at  all.  Many,  in  fact, 
are  seemingly  happy  to  eat  the  sunflower 
seeds  in  return  for  a minute  of  handling. 

During  our  winter  visit,  Merritt  added 
to  his  data.  He  learned  that  short-tailed 
shrews  move  into  a desirable,  deserted  ter- 
ritory fast,  even  in  winter.  One  of  the 
newcomers  was  a big  animal,  21.5  grams, 


and  two  weighed  14.5  grams  each.  Al- 
though short-tailed  shrews  cannot  be  sexed 
unless  they  are  nursing,  he  could  sex  the 
red-hacked  voles.  One  was  a male,  prob- 
ably born  the  previous  summer.  Another 
was  an  unusually  hig  female,  30  grams.  And 
one  of  the  flying  squirrels,  which  had  never 
been  caught  in  that  particular  box  before, 
was  a female  with  a swollen  volva,  an 
indication  that  she  was  beginning  her  re- 
production cycle.  Like  all  the  flying  squir- 
rels he  captures,  summer  and  winter,  new 
captures  and  repeaters,  she  screamed  like  a 
banshee  until  he  released  her.  Then  she 
flew  to  one  of  the  30  flying  squirrel  boxes 
attached  to  trees  in  the  study  site. 

“I  never  get  tired  of  seeing  them  fly,” 
Merritt  commented.  Despite  what  seems  at 
times  to  be  repetitive,  difficult  work, 
Merritt,  I suspect,  gets  more  joy  from  his 
work  than  most  people.  To  interact  with 
such  a charming  cast  of  characters  as  the 
diverse  small  mammals  of  an  Appalachian 
forest  has  its  rewards,  and  I felt  privileged 
to  have  had  a close-up  view  of  creatures  I 
have  often  observed  from  afar  in  our  own 
Appalachian  forested  mountain.  □ 


Fun  Gomes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Survival  Time 


How  do  these  mammals  usually  sutvive  the  coldest  days  of  winter?  Place  an  (H)  if 
they  hibernate,  an  (A)  if  they  remain  active,  or  an  (1)  if  they  are  mostly  inactive, 
but  don’t  truly  hibernate,  in  the  space. 


Little  brown  hat 
Black  bear 
Woodchuck 
Chipmunk 
Red  fox 
Mink 


White-footed  mouse 

Gray  squirrel 

Cottontail  rabbit 

Beavet 

Raccoon 

Skunk 


answers  on 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


'"The  Name  of  the 
Game  is  to  Aim" 


Happy-go-lucky  might  well  de- 
scribe George  A.  Slinzer’s  attitude 
among  his  countless  friends  across  the  coun- 
try — except  when  he  has  a bow  in  his 
hands.  His  infectious  smile  is  at  the  ready  in 
between  target  ends,  hut  “lucky”  doesn’t  fit 
anywhere  in  the  fantastic  shooting  record 
he  has  amassed  over  his  69  years.  He’s 
garnered  first  place  wins  in  countless  local 
tournaments,  numerous  state  contests,  one 
national  title,  and  one  world  champion- 
ship, and  shot  1 5 perfect  600  scores.  Add  to 
that  eight  whitetail  bucks  and  it’s  plain  to 
see  that  George  is  a well-rounded  archer. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is  to  aim,”  George 
always  says,  providing  a clue  to  his  success. 
Obviously,  there  must  be  more  to  the  story 


about  this  orphaned  individual  who  has 
suffered  a marked  limp  due  to  a bad  foot 
from  a bout  with  polio. 

Most  of  us  feel  fortunate  to  have  had 
two  parents.  George  had  five  — two  fathers 
and  three  mothers.  They  were  foster  par- 
ents, and  they  picked  George  out  of  some 
50  orphans  at  St.  Joseph’s  Home  in  Scranton 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  The  five  Slinzers 
were  all  brothers  and  sisters  and  they  gave 
him  their  name  in  return  for  the  happiness 
he  brought  to  their  family.  None  of  the 
elder  Slinzers  ever  married. 

Home,  for  61  years  after  the  orphanage, 
was  living  quarters  attached  to  the  Luzerne 
Borough  Building.  For  20  years  George  did 
a variety  of  jobs,  including  operation  of  the 
community  street  sweeper,  school  crossing 
guard,  radio  and  television  repair,  and  some 
informal  driver  training.  While  teaching  a 
young  lady  to  drive,  an  interest  developed 
that  would  occupy  most  of  George’s  future 
spare  time. 

While  driving  through  Exeter,  he  be- 
came fascinated  by  outdoor  archery  targets 
at  “Jay’s  Archery.”  The  facility  was  oper- 
ated by  Dr.  Jerry  Hochreiter.  Both  Jerry 
and  his  wife  were  podiatrists.  They  couldn’t 
do  anything  to  alleviate  George’s  foot  prob- 
lem, but  when  he  started  to  hang  around 
the  archery  range,  the  Luzerne  youngster 
developed  a new  interest  he  was  able  to 
exercise  to  the  fullest.  At  18,  George  was 
hooked  on  archery. 

Like  most  of  us  in  the  earlier  days  of 
modern  archery,  George  earned  enough 
spare  cash  when  about  14  to  obtain  a 
longbow,  with  an  Irish  linen  string  and  a set 
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of  tooted  arrows.  It  wasn’t  until  Fred 
Reynolds,  a school  teacher,  found  the 
youngster  shooting  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  how  and  drawing  with  a thumb  and 
finger,  that  George  learned  a hit  more 
about  archery. 

At  first  Slinzer  spent  as  much  time  and 
money  that  he  could  afford  learning  the 
intricacies  of  shooting  the  bow.  But  in  two 
years  he  was  helping  at  the  range  to  pay  for 
his  personal  shooting.  Later,  he  ran  the 
business  and  provided  instruction  nearly 
seven  nights  a week. 

In  1954,  George  was  able  to  buy  a Hoyt 
recurve  to  replace  his  longbow,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  went  to  sights.  Meanwhile, 
aside  from  having  become  a fixture  at  the 
range,  he  was  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention because  of  his  skill. 

One  day,  a friend,  whom  he  remembers 
as  “Doug,”  talked  George  into  entering  an 
archery  tournament  at  Phillipsburg,  N.J. 
He  came  home  with  the  first  place  medal 
— the  first  of  many  trophies  to  come  his 
way  over  the  ensuing  years. 

It  was  also  at  Phillipsburg  that  he  met 
Clayton  Shenk,  for  many  years  the  right 
arm  of  archery  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation.  He  suggested  that  George  enter  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association 
tournament,  then  held  at  State  College. 

Cash  was  short,  and  George  had  to  bunk 
in  his  old  van  for  three  nights.  He  went 
alone, a brave  adventure  for  the  young  man 
from  Luzerne,  but  he  came  in  fourth  place 
with  his  42-pound  bow.  His  score  should 
have  been  posted  in  neon  lights  as  a warn- 
ing to  holders  of  all  state  target  records. 

Meanwhile,  George  also  became  fasci- 
nated with  bowhunting.  Most  times  he 
hunted  alone,  which  posed  no  real  prob- 
lem. He  recalls  hauling  deer  up  and  down 
mountains  hy  himself  after  successful  hunts. 
The  physical  remnant  of  his  polio  attack 
posed  more  of  an  annoyance  than  a handi- 
cap, according  to  George.  To  dress  his  first 
deer,  unable  to  afford  a hunting  knife,  he 
used  several  single-edge  safety  razot  blades, 
taken  along  for  the  purpose. 


George  also  hunted  small  game  with  a 
bow.  Most  memorable  was  a 45-yard  shot 
at  a sitting  ringneck  pheasant. 

I first  met  George  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  an  active  member  of  our  local 
Berwick  Archery  Club.  1 remember  in  1 967 
when  he  brought  the  first  compound  how 
ever  seen  in  these  parts  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Bowhunters  Festival  at  Forksville.  The 
compound  was  then  illegal  for  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  no  place  for  it 
on  target  ranges  at  the  time,  either.  George 
handed  it  to  me,  and  after  one  draw  I 
couldn’t  find  anything  nice  to  say  about  it. 
But,  George  was  impressed  and  rightfully 
predicted  great  things  for  it. 

In  the  interim,  George  was  winning  area 
tournaments,  but  he  wasn’t  satisfied.  This 
was  especially  true  when  Lars  Edburgh, 
formerly  of  Berwick  and  now  a school 
teacher  in  New  York  State,  set  a new  state 
target  record  of  528  out  of  a possible  560 
with  the  recurve.  The  two  were  friends,  but 
George  went  after  the  record. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  discovered 
the  “deep  hook,”  a method  of  drawing  the 
bowstring  best  described  by  famed  archer 
Dave  Keaggy,  Sr.,  in  his  booklet.  Power 
Archery,  printed  in  1964.  In  this  method  of 
shooting  a recurve,  the  string  is  placed 
between  the  first  and  second  joint  of  the 
middle  finger;  that  finger  is  then  wrapped 
around  the  string  until  it  touches  the  tip  of 
the  relaxed  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

After  considerable  practice,  George 
adapted  the  “hook”  to  his  shooting  and 
soon  noticed  a considerable  improvement. 
He  said  nothing  to  anyone  at  the  time,  but 
was  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
well  advertised  “secret.”  The  outcome  in 
1962  was  a score  of  532  at  the  annual 
PSAA  tournament,  besting  Edburgh’s 
score. 

The  following  year  George  took  first  in 
the  PSAA  target  tournament  at  State  Col- 
lege, and  first  in  the  NEAA  field  tourna- 
ment at  New  Castle.  The  next  year  he 
repeated  his  performance  in  both  events. 
In  1964,  he  came  in  fourth  at  the  Jones 
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Beach,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  National  Ar- 
chery Association  tournament.  The  next 
year  he  was  first  in  the  NAA  target  cham- 
pionship held  at  Purdue,  Indiana,  and  went 
on  to  take  the  NFAA  championship  tour- 
nament at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 

With  the  compound  bow  accepted  in 
tournament  shooting  by  1967,  George 
switched.  He  did  well  in  local  tournaments 
but  won  nothing  major.  Then  it  happened. 

In  1968,  George  entered  a Black  Dia- 
mond field  tournament  near  Scranton.  It 
was  raining  terribly,  and  while  drawing  an 
arrow,  it  slipped  and  the  string  cut  the  first 
joint  of  his  second  finger  on  his  drawing 
hand  to  the  bone.  He  was  not  only  finished 
for  the  day,  but  every  time  he  tried  to  shoot 
his  bow  thereafter,  it  would  reopen  the  cut. 

Some  time  later  he  ran  into  Emery  Ishley 
who  was  shooting  a left  handed  recurve.  He 
suggested  that  George  give  it  a try.  The 
results  were  not  good,  but  there  was  reason 
for  encouragement. 

Finally  George  felt  that  he  was  ready  for 
competition.  He  entered  a tournament  in 
Maryland  in  1969  and  won  with  a 296  out 
of  a possible  300  — left  handed.  The  same 
year,  he  took  his  left  handed  bow  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association 
annual  championship  tournaments  and  had 
the  highest  aggregate  score  for  the  target 
and  field  events. 

The  last  of  his  foster  parents  died  in 
1972  when  George  was  44.  He  remained  in 
the  living  quarters  and  took  over  as  dis- 
patcher for  the  fire,  police  and  ambulance 
service;  duties  that  required  1 7 to  24  hours 
at  a stint.  It  cut  into  his  time  for  archery.  He 
retired  as  a dispatcher  in  1994. 

Fortunately,  for  his  recurve  competi- 
tors, George  became  sidetracked  in  1979 
after  seeing  a crossbow  tournament  at  Read- 
ing. He  bought  limbs,  but  made  his  own 
stock  and  trigger  assembly.  Seven  years 
later,  after  some  minor  wins,  he  was  ready 
for  a big  one  and  tried  out  for  the  world 
crossbow  team.  He  missed  getting  on  the 
team  by  one  point  at  the  tryouts  in 
Lancaster.  So,  he  entered  competition  as 


an  individual  for  the  world  championship 
in  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Two  weeks  before  the  big  tournament, 
George  changed  his  stock  assembly  from 
wood  to  aluminum.  He  won  the  event  and 
became  the  top  crossbow  archer  in  the 
world. 

His  infantile  disease  finally  caught  up 
with  him  in  1986  when  he  first  began  to 
feel  pain  in  his  afflicted  foot.  He  got  by  with 
pain  pills  and  was  entered  in  crossbow 
competition  for  the  world  title  in  Sweden 
in  1988.  It  was  a disaster. 

Not  only  did  it  rain  and  blow  for  two 
days  straight,  George’s  foot  gave  him  a lot 
of  trouble.  In  addition,  a photographer  set 
his  equipment  against  the  table  on  which 
George  had  laid  his  crossbow.  It  knocked 
the  crossbow  to  the  ground,  bending  both 
the  front  and  rear  sights.  George  was  un- 
able to  finish. 

A trip  to  New  Zealand  brought  no  med- 
als, but  George  continued  to  experiment 
with  the  crossbow.  He  invented  a system 
that  releases  the  string  on  forward  move- 
ment of  the  trigger. 

Yet,  the  first  I met  up  with  George  for 
some  time  was  at  the  PSAA  annual  target 
shoot  in  Montoursville  this  past  August. 
He  was  just  finishing  up  his  third  place  spot 
in  the  senior  unlimited  division.  And  he 
was  back  to  using  his  favorite  bow  — a 
recurve. 

Now  he  gets  around  on  arm  crutches, 
but  must  have  a chair  handy  to  rest  be- 
tween shooting  ends.  Currently,  he  is  liv- 
ing in  a trailer  home  in  Sweet  Valley  where 
he  gets  around  in  a wheel  chair.  However, 
he  plans  to  move  to  a facility  that  will 
accommodate  his  special  physical  needs. 

When  I asked  what  the  latest  report  was 
on  his  affliction,  he  said,  “My  doctor  said  I 
would  just  have  to  live  with  it.”  When  1 
attended  the  40th  anniversary  shoot  at 
Forksville  last  September,  George  was  there 
“living  with  it.”  His  many  trophies  are 
gone,  given  to  youngsters,  except  for  two 
gold  medals  for  his  world  win  in  crossbow 
and  national  recurve  championship.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

^ By  Don  Lewis 


Selecting  the  proper  scope  to  match  hunting 
needs  can  be  just  as,  if  not  more,  important  as 
choosing  a rifle  caliber. 

The  Scope  Decision 


WHEN  I aligned  my  new  spot- 
ting scope  on  the  target  hoard 
1 was  relieved.  No  longer  would  I have 
to  struggle  with  a battered  telescope 
that  had  about  a 3-foot  field  of  view  at 
100  yards.  It  was  better  than  nothing, 
hut  it  didn’t  hold  a candle  to  the  new 
scope  with  five  different  power  lenses. 

Without  thinking,  I selected  the 
40x  lens,  which  1 soon  learned  had  a 
smaller  field  of  view  than  the  old  brass 
telescope.  On  top  of  that,  my  view  of 
the  target  was  so  hazy  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  the  bullet  holes.  When  it 
was  all  said  and  done,  1 ended  up 
relying  on  the  15x  lens. 

Alter  using  mine,  another 
handloader  who  also  had  a shooting 
range  in  the  back  of  his  shop  decided 
to  buy  a spotting  scope.  Knowing  that 
mine  was  the  least  expensive  on  the 
market  at  that  time,  however,  he 
emphatically  stated  would  go  for  a top 
quality  scope.  The  lack  of  money 
forced  me  to  buy  an  inexpensive  im- 
port, hut  he  didn’t  have  that  problem. 
Several  weeks  later  he  called  to  tell 
me  his  new  scope  had  arrived.  He  told 
me  the  name  and  model,  along  with 
the  price,  which  was  $40  more  than  I 
had  paid.  I congratulated  him  on  getting  a 
top-of-the-line  scope. 

In  a sporting  goods  store  several  weeks 
later  I saw  the  same  scope  he  had  pur- 
chased. To  my  amazement,  it  looked  ex- 
actly like  my  scope.  To  be  certain,  I asked 


to  see  the  display  model.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  identical  except  the  color  and  the 
name  on  the  oval  tag  — the  same  type  of 
tag  that  was  on  mine. 

I had  intended  to  invite  him  to  come 
over  with  his  new  scope,  but  he  beat  me  to 


HELEN  took  this  5-pointer  running  through  thick 
cover  at  40  yards.  The  low  end  of  her  variable 
power  scope  allowed  a wide  field  of  view,  enabling 
her  to  easily  locate  the  moving  buck.  The  variable 
scope  makes  it  possible  to  choose  a stand  where 
long  or  close-in  shots  are  possible. 
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the  punch  by  calling  and  saying  he  would 
be  over  that  evening,  to  allow  me  to  check 
out  what  was  possibly  the  top  spotting 
scope  on  the  market. 

He  walked  into  my  shop  and  placed  the 
new  scope  on  my  workbench.  Without 
skipping  a beat,  he  ran  through  its  at- 
tributes as  if  he  was  a street  corner  vendor. 
While  he  rambled  on,  1 took  my 
scope  out  of  my  work  kit  and  screwed 
the  tripod  to  it.  1 placed  my  scope 
next  to  his  and  said,  “Compare.”  You 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  He 
examined  both  scopes  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  shaking  his  head  all  the 
while  and  mumbling  something 
about  there  has  to  be  a difference. 

“I  guess  1 got  taken,”  he  said  softly. 
“These  scopes  are  identical  except 
for  the  color.  Even  the  little  plastic 
box  that  holds  the  extra  lenses  is 
identical  to  yours.  Well,  live  and 
learn.” 

“Look,”  I said  with  a smile,  “Both 
scopes  will  give  years  of  service.”  1 
didn’t  realize  at  the  time,  though, 
just  how  truthful  that  statement  was. 

He  used  his  until  he  died  many  years 
later,  and  1 still  have  mine.  1 don’t  use 
mine  as  much  now,  because  the  vari- 
able types  work  better  for  range  test- 
ing. There  are  times  when  being  able  to 
quickly  increase  or  decrease  power  is  help- 
ful. 

It’s  fair  to  say  that  buying  a rifle  scope  is 
not  a cut-and-dried  task.  More  than  one 
shooter  has  discovered  he  made  a bad  deci- 
sion when  purchasing  a scope.  1 recall  an 
incident  where  the  owner  of  a new  .300 
H&H  Magnum  installed  an  inexpensive 
variable  power  scope.  Several  of  his  friends 
had  warned  him  that  the  big  mag  would  jar 
the  scope’s  innards  to  pieces.  They  didn’t 
change  his  mind,  though.  He  believed  that 
even  though  the  scope  was  half  the  price  of 
any  of  the  well  known  brands,  it  wouldn’t 
be  on  the  market  if  it  couldn’t  stand  the 
punishment  of  any  hunting  cartridge.  Well, 
he  learned  the  truth  when  the  reticle  disin- 


tegrated during  a range  session. 

I’m  very  skeptical  about  putting  inex- 
pensive scopes  on  big  game  rifles.  Over  the 
years,  I’ve  seen  many  failures,  but  I also 
admit  that  some  inexpensive  scopes  are 
plenty  tough.  Thirty  years  ago,  a firm  that 
was  distributing  an  inexpensive  imported 
brand  sent  me  a 4-power  to  test.  1 mounted 


it  on  a .30-06  and  used  it  for  range  tests  for 
several  months.  Even  though  it  didn’t  fail, 
1 still  had  my  doubts.  When  a young  friend 
needed  a scope  on  his  .30-30  Model  336 
Marlin  for  deer  season,  1 lent  him  the 
import.  1 warned  him  that  it  might  fail  at 
any  time  and  suggested  that  he  start  saving 
for  a better  scope. 

At  the  end  of  a successful  season,  he 
offered  to  buy  it,  but  I told  him  to  use  it 
until  1 wanted  it  back.  About  20  years  later, 
while  visiting  in  the  area,  he  stopped  to  pay 
for  the  scope.  It  seems  he  had  used  it  with 
great  success  through  the  years  and  would 
still  he  using  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  damaged  in 
an  accident.  I didn’t  accept  any  money  for 
it,  but  1 did  feel  foolish  over  the  advice  1 
had  given  him. 


Helen  Lewis 


RIFLE  SCOPES  come  in  a variety  of  makes,  models 
and  configurations.  A wise  shooter  picks  a scope 
to  match  particular  needs. 
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Basically,  there  are  two  types  of  rifle 
scopes:  fixed  power  and  variable  power.  A 
fixed  power  scope  has  just  one  power,  and 
the  4x  is  the  most  popular,  at  least  among 
big  game  hunters.  A 4-power  is  adequate 
for  all  types  of  big  game  hunting  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  but  varmint  hunters  need  more 
power  tor  long  range  shooting.  Varmint 
and  target  scopes  usually  were  8x  or  above. 
Some  hig  game/varmint  hunters  settled  for 
a 6x  as  a compromise.  Still,  it’s  not  fair  to 
expect  a single  power  to  fill  all  needs. 
When  the  variable  power  scope  made  its 
debut,  the  picture  brightened  consider- 
ably. 


I’m  not  certain  when  the  first  variables 
appeared,  but  I do  know  they  were  not  an 
instant  success.  I won’t  get  involved  in  the 
details,  but  increasing  the  power  on  early 
models  also  increased  the  size  of  the  reticle. 
Early  variables  were  adjusted  for  power  by 
turning  the  complete  eyepiece.  Around 
1962,  Redfield  installed  the  teticle  in  the 
second  focal  plane  instead  of  the  first.  When 
installed  in  the  first  focal  plane,  power 
shifting  took  place  behind  this  plane,  which 
made  the  reticle  appear  larger  as  the  power 
was  increased.  Installing  the  reticle  in  the 
second  focal  plane  meant  that  all  magnifi- 
cation took  place  in  front  of  the  reticle,  not 
behind  it.  As  power  was  increased,  which 
enlarged  the  target  image,  the  reticle  seemed 
to  grow  smaller.  As  the  power  was  de- 
creased, the  reticle  appeared  to  grow  larger. 

It’s  logical  to  think  that  the  advent  of 
the  variable  power  scope  sounded  the  death 


knell  for  low  power  fixed  scopes.  That 
didn’t  happen.  While  the  variable  offers  a 
hunter  a variety  of  power  settings,  the  truth 
is  that  most  hunting  shots,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  can  be  handled  nicely  with  a 
straight  4x.  In  all  fairness,  we  all  have  a 
tendency  to  overscope  — if  1 can  coin  a 
new  word.  Sometimes,  I think  we  do  the 
same  with  scopes  that  we  do  with  shotgun 
chokes,  we  use  too  much.  We  want  full 
choke  boring  for  long  range,  when  most 
small  game  shooting  is  done  at  less  than  30 
yards.  We  opt  for  higher  powers  when  most 
deer  are  shot  at  under  100  yards.  During 
more  than  50  years  of  deer  hunting,  I have 
taken  only  one  deer  beyond 
the  200-yard  mark.  I can  count 
more  than  a dozen  that  were 
taken  between  30  and  100 
yards. 

Several  antlerless  deer  sea- 
sons ago,  I was  watching  a deer 
crossing  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side. The  distance  was  about 
175  yards.  I had  my  Bausch  & 
Lomh  2'/2-10x  set  on  lOpower. 
As  I glassed  the  hillside  with  a 
7x  binocular,  a doe  raced  past 
me  at  less  that  25  yards.  The  field  of  view  of 
a 1 Ox  is  about  12  feet  at  100  yards.  At  25 
yards,  it’s  about  3 feet.  At  2'/2x,  the  field  of 
view  is  around  40  feet  at  100  yards.  It’s 
possible  I would  have  been  able  to  find  the 
deer  in  the  scope  on  the  low  power  setting. 
I should  have  set  the  scope  at  Vjix  because 
I would  have  seen  a deer  on  the  opposite 
hillside  long  before  it  was  in  good  shooting 
range.  There  would  have  been  plenty  of 
time  to  turn  the  power  ring  to  a higher 
power.  That  mistake  cost  me  a deer,  or  at 
least  a shot,  and  it’s  a lesson  I’ve  not  forgot- 
ten. 

In  1994,  Helen  was  hunting  from  the 
same  post  during  buck  season.  She  had  a 2- 
7 X Redfield  W idefield  on  her  LS  A 65  Ithaca 
.25-06.  When  she  heard  shooting  behind 
her,  she  turned  her  scope  down  to  3x.  It  was 
a wise  move,  as  a 5-point  came  in  from  her 
left  at  about  40  yards.  It  was  trotting  through 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  LARGE  56mm  objective  lens  is  becoming  popular 
on  many  of  today's  scopes.  It  usually  requires  high  rings 
to  allow  for  barrel  clearance,  however. 
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Helen  Lewis 


TIM  LEWIS  approaches  a 6-point  buck  taken  at  95 
yards  with  his  Model  760  Remington  .308  topped 
with  a Weatherby  3-9x  variable  scope.  Good  optics 
are  well  worth  the  investment. 


heavy  brush  and  there  was  little  time 
to  shoot.  With  the  wide  field  of  view 
offered  at  3x,  she  had  no  problem 
finding  the  deer  and  made  a one-shot 
kill. 

For  many  years  varmint  hunters 
used  target-type,  fixed-power  scopes. 
Normally,  these  scopes  were  1 2x  and 
above,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
was  the  Lyman  SuperTargetspot.  It 
offered  fixed  powers  ranging  from 
lOx  through  30x.  Another  popular 
brand  was  the  Unertl  Ultra  Varmint 
scope.  It  was  offered  in  both  target 
and  hunting  models.  Other  old-tim- 
ers that  offered  both  types  were 
Litschert  and  Pecker. 

There  were  no  shortages  of  target 
and  hunting  scopes  during  the  late 
1 930s  and  AOs,  but  a variety  of  prob- 
lems such  as  fogging,  off-center 
reticles  and  construction  weaknesses 
plagued  the  hunter.  Today,  fogging 
is  virtually  nonexistent;  reticles  are 
permanently  centered  and  the  modem  rifle 
scope  can  withstand  the  hardest  knocks 
and  bumps  of  hard  field  use. 

Lower  range  variables  such  as  the  2-7x 
are  more  than  adequate  for  big  game  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  The  3-9x  and  4-12x 
meet  most  of  the  requirements  for  combi- 
nation scopes  — used  for  both  big  game 
and  varmint  hunting.  Variables  with  power 
ranges  running  from  6x  to  24x  are  ideal  for 
both  varmint  hunting  and  range  testing. 
Usually,  powers  above  12x  are  too  high  for 
varmint  hunting,  but  the  higher  powers 
can  be  used  successfully  on  the  range  for 
testing  handloads  and  for  zeroing  in. 

When  power  is  increased,  the  field  of 
view  decreases,  which  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  use  for  big  game  hunting.  Some- 
times it’s  not  easy  to  find  a sitting  wood- 


chuck in  a 24x  scope’s  field  of  view,  which 
is  around  five  feet  at  1 00  yards.  Even  at  300 
yards,  it  has  expanded  to  only  1 5 feet.  Also, 
small  fields  of  view  limit  the  shooter  from 
seeing  much  of  the  area  around  the  target. 
This  can  create  a safety  problem,  and  that’s 
doubly  tme  in  congested  areas. 

Another  important  factor  to  consider  is 
weight  and  bulk.  Big  game  scopes  should  be 
reasonably  lightweight  and  compact.  This 
makes  them  easier  to  carry  and  get  through 
dense  vegetation.  This  isn’t  a problem  with 
varmint  shooters  who  usually  use  rests  and 
shoot  from  the  prone  or  sitting  positions. 

A scope  is  a lifetime  investment,  not 
something  to  just  grab  at  a bargain  base- 
ment price.  Match  it  with  your  hunting 
needs  and  you  are  set  for  years  of  pleasure 
and  good,  reliable  shooting.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


The  Maine  Legislature  passed  a bill 
that  makes  donations  ot  lawfully 
obtained  game  to  Maine’s  Hunters  for 
the  Hungry  Program  immune  from  civil 
liability  arising  from  injury  or  death 
unless  it  is  a direct  result  of  the 
intentional  misconduct  of  the  donor  or 
organization. 

A lO-year'old  Springfield,  Missouri 
boy  with  Dotvns  syndrome  who 
ivandered  away  from  his  home  last 
winter  into  the  rugged  Ozarks  was 
saved  by  tivo  stray  dogs.  The  dogs 
curled  up  next  to  the  boy  as 
temperatures  dipped  into  single  digits 
for  three  days,  then  led  searchers  to  the 
boy’s  location. 

New  York  City  officials  report  the  first 
coyote  sighting  in  the  city  in  modern 
times.  A female  coyote  was  found  shot  to 
death  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  the 
Bronx  borough. 

A group  of  five  timber  wolves  kept 
inside  a compound  at  a wildlife  reserve 
near  Minden,  Ontario,  Canada, 
attacked  and  killed  the  ivoman  caring 
for  them. 

A project  to  install  lightning 
protection  and  steel  cabling  to  protect 
the  largest  and  perhaps  oldest  oak  tree  in 
Texas  was  completed  last  spring.  The 
coastal  oak,  which  is  among  the  top  two 
or  three  largest  live  oaks  in  the  nation, 
boasts  impressive  dimensions;  35  feet  in 
circumference,  1 1 feet  in  diameter,  44 
feet  tall  and  an  89'foot  crown  spread. 
Known  as  the  “Big  Tree,”  it  can  be  found 
at  the  edge  of  St.  Charles  Bay  east  of 
Rockport.  The  tree  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Texas  Forest  Service  to  be  at  least 
1,000  years  old. 


California  has  suddenly  become  the 
worst  place  in  America  to  he  a wildlife 
poacher.  A law  that  took  effect  earlier 
this  year  raises  the  maximum  penalty  to 
$30,000  and  a year  in  jail,  per  offense, 
for  illegally  killing  and  selling  fish  or 
wildlife. 

A Texas  appeals  court  has  upheld  a 
lower  court  ruling  in  a lO-year-old  case 
that  will  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  on  the  Paluxy  River  that 
biologists  testified  would  adversely  affect 
ancient  dinosaur  tracks  in  Dinosaur 
Valley  State  Park  near  Glen  Rose. 

With  only  40  percent  of  its  registered 
voters  taking  part  in  the  democratic 
process,  California  slapped  supporters  of 
Proposition  197,  which  would  have 
returned  the  management  of  mountain 
lions  to  the  state  Department  of  Fish 
and  Qame,  with  a disappointing  defeat 
last  spring.  In  the  past  two  years  two 
women  have  been  mauled  to  death  by 
mou7itain  lions  in  Californ.ia,  with 
dozens  more  threatened.  California 
remains  the  only  western  state  where 
cougar  hunting  is  not  permitted. 

There  were  374  moose  — 266  bulls 
and  108  cows  — taken  in  New 
Hampshire’s  nine-day  season  last 
October.  For  the  1996  hunt,  495  permits 
were  issued  through  a lottery  in  which 
14,426  applications  were  received.  A 
new  state  record  was  set  for  antler  spread 
by  a hull  taken  in  the  Pittsburg  area.  The 
animal  carried  a rack  with  a 68'inch 
spread. 


Answers;  Column  1 : H,  H,  H,  I,  A, 
I;  Column  2:  A,  A,  A,  I,  I,  I. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Came 
Commission:  1895-1995 
1 00  Years  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


Order  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Dept.  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Price  is  $12.22,  plus  <o°L  sales  tax. 


ie  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission:  1395- 
1995,  100  Years  of 
Wildlife  Conservation 

traces  the  growth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  into  one  of  the 
most  suocessful  oonservation  agenoies  in 
existance.  The  213-page  hardcover  volume  is 
thoroughly  researched  and  includes  more  than  60 
/intage  photographs. 


Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wor\droue  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fetm&ylvania  Whitetails  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  alon^  with  Game  Commission  Piolo- 
^ist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fennsylvaniab 
Flack  Feare,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67oState  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


LAURA  MARK-FIN3ERG  captured  first  place  in  the  contest  to  select  tht 
Game  Commission's  1997  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art 
print.  Featuring  a pair  of  gray  foxes,  the  new  WTFW  print  comple- 
ments Laura's  red  fox  painting  that  took  top  honors  in  1991.  This 
year's  gray  fox  symbolizes  the  wildness  remaining  in  much  of  Penn's 
Woods  and  what  the  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program  is  all 
about. 

Work  With  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
and  enhanoe  our  wild  resources  for  today's  and  future  generations. 

Help  Us  make  Pennsylvania  a state  we  can  all  take  pride  in. 

Support  Working  Together  for  Wildlife. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  raig  paper;  image  is  ZZ'/z  x 15  inches.  Cost  is 

$125  (add  $97.50  for  framing).  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept. 

MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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editorial 


Hunter  Ed  Challenge 

About  a dozen  years  ago  the  Game  Commission  became  involved  in  the 
.“Youth  Hunter  Education  Championship,”  a NRA  program  designed  to  give 
teenagers  a competitive  setting  to  learn  more  about  shooting,  hunting  and  the 
outdoors.  Initially,  participation  in  Pennsylvania  was  primarily  in  the  northeast.  The 
first  “state”  competition  was  held  at  the  Troy  Sportsman’s  Club,  in  Bradford  County, 
and  the  first  winning  teams  came  from  Albion,  in  Erie  County. 

Interest  has  grown  since  then.  Eour  years  ago,  to  accommodate  teams  from 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  the  state  shoot  was  moved  to  Scotia  Range,  on  SGL  176  in 
Centre  County.  Now,  beginning  this  year,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
participants,  two  semi-final  events  will  be  held  at  Scotia,  followed  by  a final  round  in 
which  teams  and  individuals  will  compete  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the 
international  event. 

If  you  or  your  sportsmen’s  club  is  interested  in  getting  involved  in  this  program, 
now  would  be  a great  time  to  start. 

Now  called  the  Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge,  the  event  expands  upon  the 
knowledge  and  skills  youngsters  are  introduced  to  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  program. 

It  is  comprised  of  four  parts:  archery,  rifle  and  shotgun  shooting,  and  hunter 
responsibility.  In  the  archery  segment,  participants  test  their  skills  on  a course  set  up 
in  a natural  setting,  consisting  of  13  3-D  animal  targets  placed  at  unmarked  distances 
ranging  from  5 to  40  yards. 

In  the  second  stage,  participants  use  .22  rimfire  rifles  to  shoot  at  life-size  small 
game  targets  at  ranges  varying  from  15  to  75  yards.  Eor  shotgun  shooting,  they  go 
through  a hunter’s  clays  type  course  set  up  to  reflect  hunting  situations,  and  test  their 
shooting  skills  on  clay  birds  of  several  sizes. 

For  the  hunter  responsibility  portion,  a test  of  25  questions  and  25  wildlife 
identification  problems  is  given.  The  questions  are  taken  from  our  Hunter'Trapper 
Education  Student  Manual  and  from  the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest.  For  the  wildlife 
identification  portion,  students  are  asked  to  identify  mounted  specimens  and  also 
make  identifications  from  tracks,  scats  and  other  wildlife  sign. 

For  teams  and  individuals  from  the  Game  Commission’s  Northwest,  Northcentral 
and  Northeast  regions,  the  Northern  Regional  Challenge  will  be  held  Saturday, 

June  7.  The  Southern  Regional  Challenge  will  be  held  June  14,  for  participants  from 
the  agency’s  southern  regions.  The  high  scoring  junior  (ages  11-14)  and  senior  (15- 
18)  teams/individuals  from  each  regional  shoot  will  be  invited  back  to  compete  in  the 
statewide  challenge  on  June  28.  The  high  scorers  in  that  event  will  be  invited  to 
represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  international  shoot  later  in  the  summer,  at  the  NRA’s 
shooting  complex  at  Raton,  New  Mexico. 

Pennsylvania  has  fielded  teams  in  every  international  Hunter  Ed  Challenge  to 
date,  and  they’ve  done  very  well.  If  you’re  interested  in  the  future  of  hunting  and  the 
shooting  sports,  this  is  a great  way  to  encourage  more  youngsters  to  discover  what 
wholesome,  outdoor  activities  hunting  and  shooting  are.  For  further  information 
write  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

1 really  enjoyed  Roger 
Kingsely’s  article,  “A  Still- 
Hunter,”  in  the  December 
issue.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
upcoming  flintlock  season, 
gave  me  a hunting  technique 
to  use,  and  made  me  forget 
my  troubles. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

W.  Scott  Yoder, 
Reading 

Editor: 

Around  8:30  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season,  1 
got  a nice  3-point,  my  first 
buck  in  quite  a few  years. 
Being  70  years  old,  1 
wondered  how  I would  get  it 
to  my  car.  Well,  before  long, 
two  hunters  came  along  and 
proceeded  to  help  me  drag 
my  deer  up  the  hill  and  back 
to  my  car.  I’m  sorry  to  say 
that  1 didn’t  get  their  full 
names,  just  Steve  and  Spike, 
but  I’ll  never  forget  how  they 
gave  up  their  hunting  time  to 
help  me. 

H.  Applequist, 
Baden 

Editor: 

Enjoyed  the  December 
issue,  especially  the  cover 
painting  of  the  deer  sneaking 
past  the  unsuspecting  hunter. 
It  made  me  wonder  how 
many  times  the  hunter  in  the 
picture  was  me.  Got  a good 
laugh  out  of  that. 

J.A.  Clarke, 
Hermitage 

Editor: 

My  wife  and  I moved  here 
from  Texas  last  year,  and  a 
big  concern  for  me  was  what 
sort  of  upland  hunting 
opportunities  I would  find. 
Well,  since  arriving,  we’ve 
taken  advantage  of  two  game 
lands  tours  and  hunted  on 


four  different  game  lands. 

The  Game  Commission  and 
its  employees  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  excellent 
job  you  all  are  doing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

B.  Long, 
Bethlehem 

Editor: 

I have  been  a subscriber 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  I 
think  Linda  Steiner’s 
“Showing  Your  Deer,”  was 
terrific.  Any  hunter  raised  in 
any  small  town  in 
Pennsylvania  can  read  that 
column,  close  his  eyes  and 
drift  back  to  many  opening 
days.  She  puts  you  right 
there.  It  was  perfect. 

N.  Major, 

Moosic 

Editor: 

Last  September,  my  wife 
and  I vacationed  in 
Scandinavia,  and  while 
traveling  around  we  passed 
out  old  issues  of  Game  News 
to  two  Swedish  moose 
hunters,  a Norwegian  hotel 
clerk  and  others  we  met.  As 
English  is  their  second 
language,  the  magazines  were 
well  received. 

So  if  you  start  getting 
subscriptions  from  what 
seems  to  be  strange  locations, 
this  letter  may  explain  it. 

B.  Girt, 
Kennerdell 

Editor: 

In  Diana  Rupp’s 
“Bringing  Them  Back,”  in 
the  July  issue,  there  was  a 
section  on  Delmarva  fox 


squirrels.  Eor  three  springs  in 
a row,  up  to  six  Delmarvas 
have  shown  up  in  my 
wooded  backyard  and  eaten 
the  ripening  mulberries. 

They  are  big.  I have  no  idea 
where  they  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year;  they  just  disappear 
until  the  following  spring. 

A.  Lukas, 
Toms  River,  NJ 

Editor: 

I was  bom  in  1920  and 
grew  up  at  a time  when  I sold 
my  brother’s  skinned  muskrat 
carcasses  for  25  cents.  I 
learned  to  hunt  throughout 
northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

When  I went  to  work  my 
company  sent  me  to  Spain. 
When  Franco  was  governing 
the  country,  I enjoyed 
excellent  fishing  and 
hunting.  But  when  Franco 
died,  so  did  the  hunting  and 
fishing.  Today,  one  must  join 
a club,  at  a cost  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  permits 
hunting  one  day  a week. 

I wish  more 
Pennsylvanians  could 
appreciate  what  we  have  here 
today. 

F.  Melnick, 
Leetsdale 

Editor: 

Being  in  the  military  and 
far  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
really  miss  the  outdoors  and 
what’s  new  with  the  Game 
Commission.  Game  News, 
helps  keep  my  memories 
strong,  and  for  the  price,  it’s 
a bargain. 

Spec.  M.  Tarr, 
Sinai,  Egypt 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


A Gobbler  for 
All-Time 

By  Thomas  M.  Pierotti 


Dad  SLIPPED  slowly  through  the 
early  morning  darkness,  trying 
his  best  to  avoid  tripping  over  fallen 
branches  or  losing  his  balance  on  the 
uneven  terrain.  For  more  than  30  years 
now,  walking  even  in  broad  daylight 
had  been  difficult,  due  to  a partial 
paralysis  of  his  lower  body  after  his 
spinal  cord  was  damaged  during  cohalt 
radiation  therapy.  For  many  years  he 
had  to  use  a cane  to  get  around. 

As  he  moved  carefully  along  Pucker 
Brush  Point  he  traveled  only  200  yards 
in  30  minutes.  He  thought  about  how 
his  ability  to  get  around  in  the  woods 
had  declined.  Yet  despite  the  painful 


loss  of  physical  ability,  as  that  new  day 
began  to  dawn  he  was  aware  of  how  fortu- 
nate  he  was  just  to  be  alive.  For  nearly  60 
years  he  had  hunted  with  his  father,  his 
sons  and  then  his  grandsons.  He  had  many 
precious  memories. 

Now  he  often  hunted  alone.  He  scouted 
for  his  children,  grandchildren  and  friends, 
who  because  of  work  or  other  responsibili- 
ties were  not  able  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  woods  as  he  could.  And  nearly  every 
morning  of  the  spring  season,  unless  his 
help  was  needed  somewhere  else.  Dad  was 
looking  for  his  own  gobbler. 

Actually,  it  wasn’t  quite  that  simple  as 
Mom  explains  it.  At  first  he  didn’t  under- 
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stand  what  drove  him  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion nearly  every  day  of  the  1 99  5 spring 
season.  Then,  after  the  final  day  of  the 
season,  when  Dad  still  hadn’t  bagged  a 
bird,  he  confided  to  Mom  that  he  wasn’t 
sure  he  would  be  able  to  hunt  another  year. 
He  had  hoped  very  much  to  bag  a nice 
gobbler,  so  he  could  have  it  mounted  and 
donate  it  to  the  grow- 
ing collection  at  the 
Camp  Lutherlyn  Envi- 
ronmental Center. 

This  camp,  spon- 
sored by  the  Lutheran 
church,  had  become 
Dad’s  favorite  charity. 

In  addition  to  being 
regular  donors.  Mom 
and  Dad  were  always 
on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities to  make 
special  gifts.  Dad  was 
aware  that  they  did  not 
have  a mounted  gob- 
bler, and  such  a donation  would  be  a fitting 
high  point  to  his  many  wonderful  years  of 
hunting. 

So  it  was  that  the  third  week  of  the  ’96 
season,  one  Dad  had  feared  he  wouldn’t  be 
around  for,  found  him  moving  slowly  along 
Pucker  Brush  Point.  As  in  the  previous 
year,  he  had  been  in  the  woods  before  dawn 
every  possible  day.  At  this  point  in  the 
season,  the  sky  brightened  early,  which 
meant  getting  out  of  bed  was  tougher.  Yet 
as  he  lowered  himself  to  the  ground  beside 
the  large  beech  tree  where  he  had  planned 
to  set  up.  Dad  knew  he  had  timed  his  arrival 
just  about  right.  He  had  worked  a bird  near 
this  same  spot  a few  years  earlier.  It  never 
came  in.  And  just  a week  earlier,  close  to 
this  spot,  he  had  one  coming  in,  but  it  was 
spooked  by  another  hunter. 

Birds  were  beginning  to  sing.  He  owl 
hooted  twice.  And  faintly,  from  far  out  on 
the  point,  he  heard  a gobble.  A few  years 
earlier  Dad  began  wearing  a hearing  aid. 
This  enabled  him  to  continue  spring  tur- 
key hunting  and  again  brought  clarity  to 


the  many  wonderful  morning  sounds. 

Now,  knowing  he  should  try  to  get 
closer  to  the  roosted  gobbler,  he  wished 
he  would  have  hooted  before  lowering 
himself  into  position.  After  finally  get- 
ting up,  he  moved  100  yards  closer 
toward  the  point  and  the  gobbler  he 
knew  could  very  well  be  his  last. 

Dad  usually  didn’t 
stray  far  from  his  truck, 
but  there  wouldn’t  be 
many  more  opportuni- 
ties, and  if  he  were  care- 
ful and  took  his  time, 
he  felt  certain  he  would 
he  able  to  safely  get  out 
of  the  woods.  Besides, 
if  he  wasn’t  home  by 
noon.  Mom  would 
have  people  looking  for 
him. 

Ten  minutes  later  it 
was  light  enough  that 
ne  was  sure  the  turkeys 
would  be  leaving  the  roost.  This  time 
he  clucked  softly  on  his  call  before 
sitting  down.  Sure  enough,  the  gob- 
bler responded,  and  because  it  still 
seemed  to  be  on  the  roost  and  still 
quite  a distance  away.  Dad  trudged 
another  50  yards  before  settling  in 
beside  an  old  hemlock  stump. 

Another  couple  of  clucks  again  drew 
a responding  gobble,  but  still  several 
hundred  yards  away.  A little  too  far, 
perhaps,  but  Dad  wasn’t  sure  it  was 
wise  for  him  to  try  to  move  again.  He 
knew  he  was  getting  a long  way  from 
the  truck  and  heading  out  of  the  woods 
always  seemed  more  difficult  than  com- 
ing in. 

The  bird  gobbled  only  occasionally 
after  leaving  the  roost,  as  it  moved  off 
to  the  left  and  then  back  to  the  right. 
Patience,  he  thought.  Actually  the 
many  memories  of  similar  situations 
and  the  glorious  sounds  of  the  forest 
coming  to  life  that  spring  day  made  the 
time  pass  quickly. 


Dad  thought  about 
how  his  ability  to  get 
around  in  the  woods 
had  declined.  Yet 
despite  the  painful 
loss  of  physical 
ability,  he  was  aware 
of  how  fortunate  he 
was  just  to  be  alive. 
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A lot  had  changed  over  the  years. 
He  remembered  feeling  badly  when  a 
lot  of  logging  roads  were  being  built  in 
the  middle  of  his  favorite  hunting  ar- 
eas  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
But  if  it  were  not  for  those  roads, 
hunting  would  be  next  to  impossible 
for  him  now.  The  abundance  of  game 
had  fluctuated  over  the  years,  too,  but 
there  certainly  were  more  turkeys  now 
than  a generation  ago,  and  many  more 
deer  than  two  generations  ago.  In  all, 
the  forest  seemed  to  be  pretty  healthy, 
and  he  knew  that  being  in  the  middle 
of  it  made  him  much  healthier,  too. 
The  pleasure  of  being  a part  of  that 
magnificent  creation  somehow  made 
his  disabilities  seem  less  important. 

After  working  the  gobbler  for  nearly 
an  hour  with  no  noticeable  progress. 
Dad  was  about  to  try  again  to  move  yet 
a little  closer  when  a second  gobbler 


sounded  off.  It  seemed  to  be  down  in  the 
hollow,  below  the  first  bird.  The  second 
bird  was  closer  and  might  come  into  view  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  top  of  the  hollow. 
Almost  immediately,  though,  the  first  bird 
became  more  interested  and  began  to  close 
the  gap. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  hunt  was 
really  exciting.  Dad  felt  greatly  blessed.  Yet 
he  still  wanted  a mature  gobbler  he  could 
donate  to  the  camp.  It  would  be  his  way  of 
giving  thanks  and  sharing  the  gifts  he  has 
enjoyed  with  others.  Thousands  of  young 
hoys  and  girls,  not  only  from  Camp 
Lutherlyn  but  from  neighboring  public 
schools,  visit  the  environmental  center. 
He  could  help  kids  develop  an  interest  in 
the  great  outdoors  even  after  he  was  gone. 
He  wanted  a bird  very  much,  maybe  too 
much. 

The  foliage  was  quite  thick,  especially 
on  the  back  of  Pucker  Brush,  with  all  the 
beech  and  striped  maple  saplings. 
Several  varieties  of  wildflowers  were 
starting  to  bloom  and  a patch  of  leeks 
caught  his  attention.  He  knew  that 
visibility  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter  under  the  hig  black  cherry  and 
hemlock  trees  if  he  had  been  able  to 
go  farther  out  the  point,  but  even 
with  this  limited  view,  the  richness 
and  vitality  of  the  spring  forest  was 
pleasant  and  strangely  comforting. 

A mixture  of  clucks  and  yelps 
seemed  to  be  working  as  the  first  bird 
closed  to  within  100  yards.  Now  Dad 
gave  a soft  cluck  followed  by  a long 
purr.  The  purr  prompted  a loud 
double  gobble  from  the  second  bird, 
which  sounded  so  close  Dad  was  sure 
it  was  in  range,  yet  hidden  by  the 
thick  foliage. 

DAD  wanted  more  than  anything  to 
harvest  a mature  gobbler,  so  he  could 
have  it  mounted  and  donate  it  to  the 
Camp  Lutherlyn  Environmental 
Center.  He  could  help  children 
develop  an  interest  in  the  outdoors 
even  after  he  was  gone. 
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Dad  had  set  up  for  the  first  bird,  so 
shifting  for  a shot  at  the  closer  gobbler 
would  be  tricky.  Even  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances his  legs  didn’t  move  well.  Lessons 
from  so  many  previous  hunts  had  taught 
him  that  this  must  be  done  with  extreme 
care.  Ever  so  slowly  he  managed  a 
45-degree  shift  to  his  right,  such  that  his 
field  of  view  would  allow  a shot  at  either 
bird. 

A flash  of  red  through  the  beech  directly 
ahead  told  him  that  the 
second  bird  was  well 
within  range  if  only  he 
could  get  a clear  shot. 

The  woods  became 
strangely  quiet  for  the 
longest  time.  Had  he 
been  seen?  But  then 
there  was  a noise  in,  of 
all  places,  the  leaves  be- 
hind him.  As  slowly 
and  deliberately  as  pos- 
sible he  turned  his  head 
to  the  right.  About  20  yards  behind  his 
right  shoulder  he  saw  the  top  of  a fully 
fanned  tail,  then  another.  At  least  three 
gobblers  were  nearly  on  top  of  him. 

Don’t  blow  it  now,  he  thought.  He  was 
now  repositioned  for  the  bird  in  front  of 
him,  not  the  two  in  full  strut  directly  be- 
hind him.  Through  the  thick  foliage  he 
caught  glimpses  of  them  moving  back  and 
forth  and  then  approaching  a small  open- 
ing, an  opening  where  he  just  might  get  a 
shot — if  he  could  shoot  left-handed.  Shift- 
ing his  legs  to  another  position  was  out  of 
the  question  now. 

Dad  slowly  twisted  at  the  waist  and 
taised  the  10-gauge  to  his  left  shoulder. 
Maybe  it  would  work.  He  cocked  the  ham- 
met  as  the  first  one  stepped  into  the  open- 
ing. But  then  the  other  bird  followed. 
Which  was  bigger?  Then  they  both  were 
swallowed  by  the  foliage. 

Oh  no,  you  didn’t,  he  thought.  How 
many  times  have  you  been  taught  that 


lesson  before?  Would  he  get  another 
chance? 

An  occasional  glimpse  of  a tail  or  a 
flash  of  red  told  him  they  were  still 
there.  And  there  was,  of  course,  the 
bird  from  the  hollow,  which  now  would 
have  offered  a shot,  had  his  gun  not 
have  been  shouldered  on  the  left  side. 
Then  that  bird  gobbled  so  loudly  it 
sounded  like  it  was  in  his  pocket.  Dad 
remained  motionless  as  he  sat  in  that 
twisted  and  incteasingly 
uncomfortable  position, 
hoping  for  a left- 
handed  shot  at  one  of 
the  other  two. 

He  didn’t  dare  move 
his  head.  There  were 
two  long-bearded  gob- 
blers in  front  of  him. 
And  as  he  watched  the 
two  birds,  both  gobbled 
in. response  to  the  bird 
from  the  hollow.  They 
were  right  there,  but  he  saw  only 
glimpses  of  them,  certainly  not  enough 
for  a safe  or  clear  shot. 

But  then  again,  one  approached 
the  opening,  this  time  in  full  strut, 
with  head  and  neck  almost  buried  in 
the  inflated  breast.  Raise  your  head, 
bird.  G ive  me  a clear  shot.  Dad  thought. 

The  gobbler  was  almost  through 
the  opening,  and  a second  was  com- 
ing, also  in  full  strut.  Did  he  dare  give 
a soft  call?  With  just  the  softest  purr 
the  second  gobbler  stretched  his  neck 
to  try  to  locate  the  seductive  hen.  The 
hammer  came  down  and  the  shot  ech- 
oed through  the  woods. 

Dad’s  mounted  trophy  will  be  on 
display  later  this  spring,  along  with 
many  other  interesting  exhibits  at  the 
Camp  Lutherlyn  Environmental  Cen- 
ter in  Prospect.  His  21 -pound  gobbler, 
with  a 9-inch  beard,  will  be  enjoyed 
by  camp  visitors  for  many  years.  □ 


One  of  the  turkeys 
again  approached  the 
opening,  this  time  in 
full  strut,  with  head 
and  neck  almost 
buried  in  the  inflated 
breast. 
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With  outstanding  grassroots  support,  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  is  restoring  turkeys  throughout  the 
country.  Want  to  lend  a hand? 


Target  2000  and 


Super  Fund 


The  national  Wild  Turkey 

Federation  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting  management  of  the  wild  tur- 
key. One  of  the  group’s  most  benefi- 
cial programs  is  providing  financial 
assistance  tor  wild  turkey  research  and 


By  Bob  D'Angelo, 

Associate  Editor 

management  through  its  NWTF’s  Super 
Fund  program. 

Approximately  1 20,000  members  of  the 
NWTF,  including  more  than  10,000  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  members,  conduct  aianual 
banquets  and  other  fund  raising  activities, 
to  raise  funds  for  turkeys  and 
turkey  management.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  the  Super  Fund 
monies  generated  within  each 
state  are  returned  to  the  state 
to  he  spent  for  wild  turkey  man- 
agement there. 

Pennsylvania  chapters  an- 
nually raise  more  than 
$125,000  for  funding  Super 
Fund  proj ects  conducted  by  lo- 
cal chapters,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions here. 

The  Game  Commission  is 
also  participating  in  the 
NWTF’sTarget  2000,  aproject 
designed  to  establish  wild  tur- 
keys in  all  unoccupied  but  suit- 
able habitat  in  the  United 
States  by  the  year  2000. 
Through  this  project,  the 
NWTF  serves  as  a liaison  for 
interstate  wild  turkey  transfer. 

Under  this  program,  funds 
for  reimbursement  of  turkey 
trapping  manpower  and  equip- 
ment costs  ($500  per  bird)  are 
transferred  from  the  recipient 
state’s  Super  Fund  to  the  do- 
nor state’s  Super  Fund  for  use 


CHARLES  DODSON,  Terry  Sanderson,  Wayne  Sheaffer, 
Putt  Rohm,  Mike  Oppelt,  Dale  Rohm,  Robby  Rohm, 
Dave  Bitting,  left  to  right,  of  the  Sherman's  Valley 
Strutters  Chapter,  did  a border  cut  on  the  Peck's  Food 
Plot  as  part  of  a habitat  improvement  project.  The 
cutting,  below,  will  enhance  herbaceous  growth  and 
provide  nesting  cover  for  turkeys.  The  shrub  lespedeza 
planting  site  along  the  field  edge  and  a chestnut  orchard 
planted  on  the  site  will  provide  additonal  food  and 
cover. 
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The  Michaux  Yellow  Breeches 
Chapter  built  and  maintains  a 3-acre 
nursery,  shown  here  by  Spencer 
Miller,  on  the  Michaux  State  Forest. 

Trees  and  shrubs  the  group  raises  are 
used  for  habitat  improvement 
projects  across  the  state. 

by  that  state  agency  for  wild  turkey 
Super  Fund  projects. 

Last  fall,  the  Pennsylvania  Chap- 
ter of  the  N ational  Wild  T urkey  Fed- 
eration presented  the  Game  Com- 
mission with$162, 872  ofTarget  2000 
Super  Fund  monies  to  fund  a host  of  turkey 
related  projects.  The  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management  received  $15,000  to  conduct 
a turkey  survey.  The  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Education  received  $65,399  to  be  used 
to  acquire  visual  aid  equipment,  construct 
wild  turkey  exhibits  and  table  top  display 
units,  and  publish  promotional  items  for 
use  in  hunter  education  classes  and  other 
programs.  The  remaining$82,743  was  given 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
conduct  some  20  habitat  improvement 
projects  on  selected  game  lands  through- 
out the  state. 

One  ongoing  habitat  enhancement 
project  funded  by  the  NWTF’s  Super  Fund 
is  located  at  Peck’s  Food  Plot  on  SGL  88  in 
Perry  Gounty.  This  project,  involving  the 
Commission  and  the  Sherman  Valley  Strut- 
ters Chapter,  began  at  a sportsman’s  club 
meeting  in  1994.  The  outgrowth  of  the 
meeting  included  a series  of  planning  ses- 
sions with  local  chapter  officials.  Tours  and 
site  inspections  of  herbaceous  food  plots  in 
forested  game  land  areas  produced  a couple 
of  potential  sites  for  a habitat  improve- 
ment project.  Peck’s  Food  Plot  was  chosen 
because  of  its  accessibility  as  well  as  its 
proximity  to  evergreen  winter  cover. 

Chapter  officials  felt  their  members 
would  be  able  to  personally  lend  assistance, 
if  not  complete  the  entire  project.  Under 
the  guidance  of  LMO  Clay  VanBuskirk, 
border  cutting,  shrub  planting  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a small  chestnut  orchard 
were  planned  for  the  nearly  4-acre  site. 


Participating  chapter  memhers  were 
enrolled  in  the  Game  Commission’s 
Volunteers  for  Wildlife  Program,  and 
in  February  1996  the  work  began. 

To  date,  all  three  planned  compo- 
nents of  the  project  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  border  cuts  will  allow  more 
sunlight  to  find  the  field  edge,  enhanc- 
ing herbaceous  growth.  Downed  brush 
from  the  cut  will  provide  additional 
nesting  sites  for  turkeys. While  shrub 
lespedeza  is  a proven  food  source  in 
more  temperate  growing  zones,  its  win- 
ter hardiness  will  be  tested  on  this  site. 
The  Chinese/American  chestnut  or- 
chard should  do  well  on  this  site,  pro- 
viding a food  source  with  a canopy. 

Everyone  gains  from  projects  like 
this . The  club  members  have  expressed 
their  satisfaction  in  having  done  hands- 
on  work  for  wildlife.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  pleased  to  have  sportsman 
participation  in  programs  furthering 
habitat  development  and  manage- 
ment. And  the  real  winner  in  this 
successful  venture  are  the  turkeys  and 
other  wildlife. 

If  you’re  at  all  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  wild  turkey,  get  involved 
in  the  local  chapter  in  your  area.  Many 
activities  are  going  on  right  now. 
Thanks  to  outstanding  grassroots  sup- 
port, the  NWTE  has  made  the  wild 
turkey  the  popular  game  animal  it  is 
today.  Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in- 
volved? □ 
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Walking  the  Dog 

By  Dave  Dufford 


IF  YOU  asked,  chances  are  that  my  wife 
would  tell  you  that  I’m  subject  to 
occasional  fits  of  madness.  It’s  a matter  of 
opinion,  I suppose,  and  I could  just  as  easily 
say  the  same  of  het,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  That  is,  we  are  both  guilty  of  pursu- 
ing activities  that  require  walking  mile 
after  mile,  until  the  comfort  of  home  be- 
comes an  issue  of  the  utmost  importance. 
While  we  both  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  spend- 
ing the  day  afoot,  our  conflict  comes  from 
our  personal  choice  of  locale. 

While  my  wife  prefers  to  do  her  walking 
at  the  local  stores  and  malls.  I’ll  do  mine  in 
the  countryside.  We  do  join  each  other  for 
some  walks,  but  with  20  some  years  of 
married  life,  we’ve  learned  to  limit  our 
mileage  on  these  joint  ventures.  When  a 
trip  may  be  an  all  day  affair,  we  know  the 
experience  will  be  far  more  enjoya'ole  for 
all  concerned  if  the  trip  is  made  solo.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  I must  now  confess  that  I 
cheat,  for  I seldom  take  a walk  without  the 
company  of  a dog. 

I can’t  guess  how  my  wife’s  interest  in 
walking  developed,  but  mine  can  be  traced 
directly  to  a close  and  long  association  with 
man’s  best  friend.  As  a small  child  I ex- 
plored the  wilds  of  out  field  while  in  the 
company  of  my  mother’s  Pekingese.  As  an 
adult  I moved  on  to  explore  the  mountains 
of  western  Montana  with  a Great  Pyrenees 
at  my  side.  There  have  been  other  dogs 
along  the  miles;  more  than  a few  have  been 
hunting  breeds,  and  I can’t  remember  any 
that  weren’t  good  company. 

I know  a lot  of  people  who  swear  by  one 
breed  or  another,  and  I can  understand 
such  feelings.  For  me,  though,  as  long  as  it 
has  four  legs  and  a tail  that  wags  when  I 
move  toward  the  door,  any  dog  has  already 
met  ’naif  of  my  criteria.  And  if  it  comes 


when  called  it  has  met  the  second  half. 
Any  favorable  behavior  beyond  that  is 
a bonus.  With  this  attitude  I have 
owned  as  many  mixed  breeds  as  I have 
full-blooded  ones. 

My  father  felt  that  the  only  dog 
worth  having  was  a beagle.  The  first 
two  dogs  I ever  owned  were  beagles 
and  they  were  both  great  hunters.  As 
nice  as  that  was  for  a boy  of  12,  it  was 
also  a bit  of  a problem.  Training  those 
beagles  had  kindled  my  interest  in 
hunting  and  the  outdoors. 

We  lived  a few  miles  north  of 
Butler,  and  in  the  mid-’60s  that  meant 
I had  easy  access  to  miles  of  open  land. 
I could  hunt,  trap  and  fish  by  just 
stepping  out  my  door,  and  I had  a 
strong  desire  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could  about  the  countryside  that  was 
within  walking  distance  of  my  home. 

My  beagles  had  taught  me  to  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  a dog  in  the 
field,  but  unless  it  was  hunting  season 
and  a chase  could  be  ended  with  a load 
of  No.  6s,  I wasn’t  able  to  get  very  far 
with  them.  They  were  both  extremely 
slow  on  the  trail,  and  it  was  nothing  to 
stand  in  one  spot  for  half  an  hour  and 
have  them  chase  a single  rabbit  around 
past  me  four  or  five  times  before  it 
would  finally  hole  up.  My  interest  in 
the  outdoors  was  a year-round  pre- 
occupation, and  I wanted  a dog  I could 
take  to  the  woods  with  and  not  have  to 
spend  most  of  my  time  waiting  on. 

John  Anthony  was  a good  friend  of 
ours  who  owned  a farm  near  our  home, 
and  when  his  dog  had  a litter  of  pups, 
which  were  halt  beagle  and  half  collie, 
I talked  my  dad  into  letting  me  get 
one.  Looking  back  on  it  now,  I still 
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have  to  admit  that  this  dog  was  a good 
dose  of  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  he  contributed  a great  deal 
toward  my  interest  in  the  outdoors. 

Since  then,  my  life  and  interests 
haven’t  changed  much.  1 live  a few 
miles  from  where  I grew  up,  about  a 
mile  or  so  off  the  nearest  highway,  and 
right  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  state 
game  lands. 

Five  years  ago,  when  1 was  in  need 
of  a new  walking  companion,  I brought 
home  another  mixed  breed  pup. 
Crockett,  as  we  named  him,  has  proven 
to  be  a pleasant  surprise.  Even  as  a pup 
he  showed  interest  in  finding  game 
birds.  It  took  some  time  and  a little 
effort,  but  hy  the  time  he  reached  the 
age  of  three  he  had  become  as  good  a 
hunting  dog  — and  not  just  on  birds, 
either  — as  he  was  a walking  compan- 
ion. 

Lucky  for  me  one  of  Crockett’s  fa- 
vorite things  to  chase  is  pheasants, 
and  that  is  what  1 had  in  mind  when  we 
started  out  one  day  last  November. 

The  day  was  clear,  sunny  and  un- 


usually warm,  and  when  1 left  1 planned  to 
be  gone  for  at  most  two  hours.  Perhaps 
because  I’m  able  to  get  out  often  at  all  times 
of  year,  it’s  not  unusual  for  me  to  set  out  for 
a short  trip  and  end  up  getting  more  than 
I’d  bargained  for.  It  could  also  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  I hunt  with  my  walking 
companion,  and  that  from  time  to  time  a 
short  hunt  will  evolve  into  a long  enjoy- 
able walk.  I’m  never  sure  at  what  point  the 
change  takes  place,  either.  It  just  happens, 
and  that’s  what  happened  on  this  trip. 

Just  five  minutes  after  1 walked  out  my 
door  1 heard  the  rush  of  wings  beating  their 
way  through  the  thick  pines.  1 put  grouse 
up  here  regularly,  but  seeing  one  or  getting 
off  a shot  is  rare.  The  dog  and  1 were  two 
miles  from  home  before  1 heard  the  next 
pair  of  wings,  and  they  were  not  attached  to 
a grouse. 

With  a held  to  my  right,  1 walked  along 
its  lower  edge.  To  my  left  was  a thick 
swampy  bottom.  When  the  dog  started 
into  the  cover  1 could  tell  there  was  game 
nearby.  The  pheasant  was  30  yards  away 
when  it  rose  above  the  brush,  and  didn’t  go 
far  before  a load  of  6s  from  my  16-gauge 
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stopped  it.  Having  worn  my  leather  hoots, 
I picked  my  way  carefully  across  the  swampy 
ground,  knowing  the  dog  would  have  the 
bird  waiting  for  me  when  1 reached  it. 

It’s  times  like  these  that  1 wish  the  dog 
would  retrieve,  but  considering  the  diver- 
sity of  its  breeding,  the  ability  to  find  game 
is  ample  compensation  for  this  one  short- 
coming. Had  1 been  hunting  this  cover 
alone,  the  rooster  could  have  easily  slipped 
away.  A year  earlier  I’d  made  a bad  hit  on 
a rooster  when  the  dog  flushed  two  pheas- 
ants from  this  cover.  The  dog  had  to  chase 
it  for  about  a minute  and  a half,  and  then  1 
accidentally  let  it  escape  after  picking  it  up. 
Fortunately,  the  dog  caught  it  again  after  a 
short  chase. 

1 returned  to  the  field  to  field-dress  the 
rooster,  and  while  looking  at  the  bird  be- 
fore putting  it  in  my  hunting  vest  1 thought 
about  how  the  day  was  off  to  a good  start, 
and  that  with  any  luck  at  all  it  wouldn’t  be 
too  difficult  to  find  a second  rooster. 

Continuing  through  the  field  produced 
no  further  results,  so  we  headed  into  the 
woods  below.  This  is  a likely  area  to  find 
both  pheasant  and  grouse,  but  today  all  1 
heard  was  another  grouse  when  it  went  up 
from  the  far  side  of  a small  cluster  of 
crabapples. 

When  we  reached  a dirt  road  we  crossed 
it  to  hunt  a field  on  the  other  side.  Beyond 
this  field  is  a narrow  lane,  which  leads 
through  a small  woodlot  to  a second  and 
larger  field.  As  we  started  along  the  lane  1 
was  five  steps  behind  the  dog  when  he 
froze,  looking  at  something  in  the  open 
woods  to  our  right.  I turned  and  saw  three 
doe  watching  me  from  just  40  yards.  They 
didn’t  move  until  1 caught  up  with  the  dog 
and  stopped  beside  him.  I’ve  often  walked 
right  past  deer,  watching  them  as  1 go,  and 
it’s  not  unusual  to  see  them  run  off  behind 
me  after  I’m  almost  out  of  sight.  Stop  short, 
though,  and  they’re  gone  in  a flash. 

The  only  game  the  dog  found  in  the 
next  field  was  a woodcock,  and  the  season 
on  them  was  over.  That  year  1 had  been 
seeing  more  woodcock  than  1 have  in  re- 


cent memory.  1 used  to  often  hunt 
woodcock  years  ago,  because  there  was 
some  exceptional  habitat  near  my  old 
family  home. 

As  a kid,  in  the  spring,  1 frequently 
played  a game  called  “woodcock  tag.” 
I’d  hear  the  first  few  calls  of  the  evening 
and  1 would  leave  the  back  porch, 
cross  the  yard,  and  crouch  low  as  1 
moved  along  our  overgrown  field  to- 
ward the  call.  By  the  time  I’d  get  close 
I’d  be  on  my  belly,  crawling  cautiously 
along  as  1 closed  the  gap.  As  a rule,  1 
would  find  them  in  a grassy  area  that 
was  open  enough  for  me  to  make  out 
their  form  despite  the  failing  light,  hut 
from  time  to  time  1 wouldn’t  see  them 
until  they  bobbed  up  when  they  made 
their  call.  1 could  usually  get  to  within 
15  yards,  sometimes  less,  before  they 
took  flight.  When  1 was  lucky  enough 
to  see  one  before  1 had  aroused  its 
suspicion,  1 would  get  to  see  its  dance. 

Picture  this  odd  looking  little  game 
bird  in  your  mind,  and  you  might  well 
imagine  how  odd  is  its  dance.  The 
number  begins  as  the  bird  takes  a step 
forward,  raising  to  about  two  thirds  of 
its  total  height,  with  the  long  slender 
bill  pointing  straight  ahead  and  paral- 
lel to  the  ground.  Once  the  first  step  is 
taken  the  head  and  feet  remain  per- 
fectly stationary  while  a movement  of 
the  legs  shifts  the  body  up  and  down, 
back  and  forth,  in  an  apparently  ran- 
dom order. 

The  motion  looks  almost  mechani- 
cal, not  fluid,  with  each  movement 
becoming  a quick  pose  as  they  tick  off 
as  steadily  and  as  fast  as  the  seconds 
ticking  away  off  a clock.  Within  a few 
seconds  the  head  moves  forward  with 
another  step,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated. At  the  flush,  there  is  a twitter- 
ing of  wings  as  they  spiral  upward  to 
heights  that  often  carry  them  out  of 
sight  against  the  darkening  sky.  The 
moment  the  sound  of  the  wings  has 
stopped,  a sharp  eye  can  see  the  rapid 
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twisting  dive  until  a flutter  of  wings 
just  a few  feet  above  the  ground  and 
the  bird  lands  softly  at  its  calling  site. 

I’m  wishing  well  for  this  little  na- 
tive, and  many  generations  of  its  de- 
scendants, as  1 step  from  the  field  onto 
another  dirt  road. 

1 had  planned  to  hunt  the  field  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  when 
1 see  a truck  parked  along  the  side  and 
hear  a pack  of  beagles  starting  to  sing, 
I choose  the  easy  footing  of  the  open 
road.  It’s  about  a half-mile  along  the 
road  to  the  field  where  I’d  shot  the 
rooster,  and  with  other  hunters  in  the 
area,  someone  may  have  moved  an- 
other bird  or  two  into  it  by  now.  I’d 
already  hunted  most  of  the  cover  along 
the  way,  so  I unloaded  the  double, 
called  the  dog,  and  started  back. 

T wo  hunters  were  entering  the  field 
just  as  1 arrived.  Knowing  that  it’s  not 
far  to  the  next  field,  I stayed  on  the 
road.  When  the  dog  started  working 
the  cover  along  the  edge  of  the  road  to 
the  left  I thought  he  was  after  a rabbit, 
hut  then  a rooster  came  up.  I watched 
it  fly  as  far  as  I could  see  it  before 
loading  to  go  after  it.  Through  the 
woods  below  me  there  was  a beaver 
dam,  and  it  looked  like  the  pheasant 
had  landed  before  reaching  it.  I was 
right,  but  when  the  dog  put  it  up  again 
it  was  only  a few  feet  from  the  water’s 
edge.  I took  one  quick  shot  at  close 
range,  hoping  to  drop  the  bird  before  it 
was  over  the  water.  1 missed,  though, 
and  didn’t  attempt  a second  shot  that 
would  drop  the  bird  into  the  water  if  it 
connected. 

Having  my  fill  of  wet  bottomland,  I 
hunted  my  way  uphill  through  some 
woods  to  a large  field  covering  the 
hilltop.  All  I found  there  were  some 
grouse  feathers;  no  doubt  a hunter  of 
some  sort  had  been  successful,  and  I 
couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  the  hunter 
had  worn  orange  or  fur  or  feathers  of  its 
own. 


When  we  entered  the  woods  again  it 
was  only  moments  before  the  dog  made  a 
fast  run,  which  took  it  out  of  sight  below 
the  edge  of  the  steep  hillside.  The  dog  is 
always  silent  when  after  birds,  so  when  I 
heard  barking  I knew  it  was  something  with 
four  feet.  I saw  the  gray  squirrel  go  up  the 
side  of  a tree.  I prefer  to  do  my  squirrel 
hunting  witha. 22  — and  without  a dog  — 
but  I’ll  take  one  or  two  bushytails  treed  by 
the  dog  each  year,  just  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation. The  dog  seemed  pleased  as  I slipped 
the  squirrel  in  with  the  pheasant. 

On  our  way  down  the  hill  we  put  up  two 
more  grouse,  but  once  again  I wasn’t  able  to 
get  a look  at  either.  In  a streambottom 
where  the  woods  were  more  open,  the  dog 
put  up  a second  woodcock,  and  half  an 
hour  later  flushed  a third. 

In  some  thin  cover  bordering  this  field  I 
discovered  a fair  number  of  blazingstars. 
Their  summer  growth  had  died,  but  the  tall 
spikes  still  stand  long  after  the  plants  have 
gone  to  seed.  Each  spike  contains  hundreds 
of  seeds,  which  are  found  in  small  clusters 
along  the  stem,  just  below  the  numerous 
flower  heads  that  have  dried  to  soft,  whis- 
kery plumes. 

The  seeds  are  shaped  something  like 
miniature  dog  claws,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  best  ones,  usually  from 
the  flower  heads  along  the  upper  half,  are 
black  to  dark  gray.  The  purple  flowers  of 
the  blazingstar  bloom  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  an  early  frost  will  often  kill  the  plant 
before  the  seeds  of  the  lower  flowers  have 
time  to  fully  develop.  They  are  more  apt  to 
he  brown.  Easily  crushed  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  these  seeds  are  not 
often  viable. 

With  seed  I’ve  gathered  from  nursery 
raised  plants  I have  in  our  yard,  I’ve  learned 
that  these  plants  are  mature  enough  to 
bloom  in  their  second  year.  I never  remove 
the  dead  stems  until  spring  because  I enjoy 
watching  from  my  window  as  the  birds  eat 
the  seed  throughout  the  winter. 

When  the  dog  suddenly  disappears  into 
some  thick  cover  nearby  I’m  reminded  that 
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dogs  don’t  share  my  interest  in  wildflowers. 
I was  hoping  it  was  another  pheasant,  but 
the  barking  put  that  thought  to  rest.  Less 
than  20  yards  away  the  barking  became 
stationary  and  more  intense.  The  moment 
I heard  the  first  snarl,  1 charged  into  the 
brush,  calling  as  I went.  As  soon  as  1 got  in 
far  enough  to  see  them,  1 realized  1 had  put 
off  purchasing  my  furtakers  license  for  too 
long.  I’ve  done  enough  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing to  know  a big  raccoon  when  1 see  one, 
and  I’d  guess  this  one  to  be  about  1 5 pounds. 


The  dog  had  cornered  it  in  the  brush, 
and  the  two  were  hopping  circles  around 
each  other  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
close.  My  first  few  attempts  at  calling  off 
the  dog  were  futile.  Each  time  the  dog 
turned  towards  me  the  coon  made  a move 
to  jump  on  its  back,  and  the  dog  spun  back 
to  meet  the  challenge.  I finally  got  the  dog 
away  before  the  two  had  made  any  contact, 
and  the  coon  left  once  I held  the  dog. 


Until  we  had  found  the  raccoon  1 
had  completely  forgotten  about  the 
time,  and  according  to  my  watch  1 had 
less  than  an  hour  of  hunting  time  left. 
My  hunger  and  thirst  probably  should 
have  given  me  a clue  that  1 had  been 
gone  a lot  longer  than  I’d  planned. 
Now,  1 had  just  enough  time  to  hunt 
my  way  home  in  a straight  line. 

A short  time  later  the  dog  drew  my 
attention  to  a thick  tangle  of  grape- 
vines to  the  right  of  a trail  we  were 
following.  The  grouse  was  out  of 
sight  before  1 could  shoot,  but  at 
least  I’d  finally  gotten  a look  at 
one.  Fifteen  minutes  later  we 
were  hunting  in  the  last  field 
before  home.  When  the  dog 
started  working  near  the  comer 
of  the  field,  something  told  me  I 
was  about  to  have  another 
chance  at  getting  a second  pheas- 
ant. I must  have  been  counting 
on  it  too  much  though,  because 
my  first  shot  missed  when  the 
bird  came  up,  and  a blast  from 
the  second  barrel  didn’t  change 
a thing. 

Not  far  into  the  woods  on  the 
hillside  beyond  the  field  the  dog 
treed  another  squirrel,  but  I let 
this  one  go.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  dog  will  tree  a squirrel 
that  just  sits  on  a branch  in  the 
open,  looking  down,  and  that’s 
no  sport. 

Appropriately  enough  1 saw 
the  last  bird  of  the  day  in  the 
pines,  where  the  first  grouse  had 
flushed  when  we  started  out.  Instead 
of  another  grouse,  though,  this  was  a 
big  gobbler,  which  scared  me  half  to 
death  when  it  flushed  and  flew  directly 
overhead. 

We  got  home  just  a few  minutes 
before  the  close  of  shooting  hours.  It 
had  been  a good  day  spent  close  to 
nature,  and  that’s  nothing  unusual 
when  I’m  walking  the  dog.  □ 


THE  TALL  spikes  of  the  blazingstar  still  stand  long 
after  they  have  gone  to  seed.  Each  spike  contains 
hundreds  of  seeds,  which  are  found  in  small 
clusters  along  the  stem,  just  below  the  numerous 
flower  heads  that  have  dried  to  whiskery  plumes. 
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Documenting  your  days  afield  is  not  only 
educational  and  a key  to  the  past,  it’s  also 
just  plain  fun. 


Unlocking  the 
Outdoors 


By  jon  D.  Beam 


Getting  to  know  the  out- 
doors on  more  intimate  terms  is  a 
challenge  that  brings  both  reward  and 
frustration.  Rewards  appear  as  magic 
moments  when  nature  drops  her  guard 
to  let  us  catch  a glimpse  of  some  out- 
of'the-ordinary  event  — a fawn  danc- 
ing in  circles  on  a lakeshore,  an  otter 
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hop-sliding  across  snow-covered  ice,  a great 
blue  heron  struggling  to  swallow  a fish.  The 
frustration  comes  from  sorting  out  and  re- 
membering the  myriad  sights,  sounds,  tex- 
tures and  odors  that  nature  presents  us. 
Memory  is  too  quick  to  play  tricks  on  us. 
How  many  times  have  you  discovered  some- 
thing in  nature  and  returned  home  to  con- 
sult a reference  hours  or  even  days 
later  only  to  learn  that  the  fine  de- 
tails you  need  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions are  lost  due  to  a faulty  memory  ? 

How  can  we  keep  track  of  what 
we  observe  and  outwit  that 
overstuffed  and  forgetful  memory? 
The  simple  solution  is  to  keep  a 
journal.  That’s  certainly  not  a new 
idea.  Naturalists  of  bygone  days  kept 
detailed  journals  of  the  world  around 
them.  Leonardo  DaVinci,  Charles 
Darwin  and  John  James  Audubon 
recorded  their  observations  of  na- 
ture in  journals  or  notebooks.  To- 
day, wildlife  biologist,  geologists,  an- 
thropologists, paleontologists  and 
other  scientists  still  record  field  ob- 
servations, findings  and  musings  in 
journals. 

With  a little  effort  you  can  join 
their  ranks.  Whether  a family  project 
or  a personal  endeavor,  journaling  is 
a technique  to  learn  about  nature 
through  first-hand  observations. 
Pencil  and  notebook  are  the  only 
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tools.  In  addition,  a journal  serves 
as  a key,  opening  the  vaults  of 
memory'  and  allowing  the  rich  de- 
tail of  magic  moments  in  the  great 
outdoors  to  reemerge. 

What  exactly  is  a nature  jour- 
nal? Simply  put,  it’s  a written  record 
of  nature  observations.  Depending 
on  your  preferences,  this  record 
can  take  the  form  of  a detailed 
description,  jotted  notes,  key  words, 
a field  sketch  or  a work  of  art.  More 
than  likely  your  journal  entry’  will 
he  a combination  of  words  and 
sketches. 

Not  a wtiter?  If  you  have  ever 
made  a shopping  list  you  can  make 
a journal.  Merely  list  what  you  see 
in  your  journal  — birds,  wildflow- 
ers,  trees,  animals.  Before  long  you ’ll 
feel  the  need  to  add  a few  notes, 
and  sooner  or  later  you’ll  be  de- 
scribing colors,  sounds,  textures  and 
odors. 

Not  anartist?Nothingtofear.  It 
you  doodle  — or  even  if  you  don’t 
— you  can  draw.  Use  basic  stick  figures  for 
animals.  Without  much  effort,  you  will 
amaze  yourself.  Besides,  no  one  else  need 
see  your  journal  if  you  don’t  want  them  to. 
By  committing  words  and  sketches  to  pa- 
per, you’ll  sharpen  your  skills  of  observa- 
tion, and  that  in  itself  will  help  you  learn 
more  about  the  great  outdoors. 

What  you  record  your  observations  in  is 
also  a personal  choice.  You  might  begin 
with  a notebook  small  enough  to  fit  in  your 
shirt  pocket.  It’s  handy  and  easy  to  carry. 
I’ve  found  that  a spiralbound  sketchbook 
makes  a handy  field  journal.  The 
5V2  - X S'/z-inchsize  I use  is  not  too  cumber- 
some to  carry  in  the  field.  I like  the  unlined 
pages  and  the  heavier  weight  paper,  too. 
Unfortunately,  this  type  of  sketchbook 
won’t  take  much  abuse.  For  a more  perma- 
nent record,  a hardbound  or  sewn  sketch- 
book is  best.  Such  books  w’ithstand  rigor- 
ous use.  A pencil,  mechanical  pencil,  roller 
ball  or  fiber-tip  pen  are  good  choices  for 


writing  or  sketching  implements.  Pen- 
cils work  better  in  wet  weather.  Re- 
member, too,  to  carry  a spare. 

Where  can  you  make  observations 
for  your  nature  journal?  That’s  easy, 
just  about  anywhere.  Your  backyard  is 
a good  place  to  start.  Granted,  it  isn’t 
nature  on  a grand  scale  unfolding  be- 
fore your  very  eyes.  Even  so,  nature  is 
there  just  beyond  your  doorstep.  You 
might  have  to  look  a little  closer  to  see 
it,  hut  nature  exists,  even  in  a city.  Sit 
quietly  and  focus  on  the  world  around 
you.  Learn  from  your  own  wild  places. 
Whether  it’s  an  ant  discovering  the 
crumbs  from  your  cookies,  a moth  flut- 
tering about  the  porch  light  or  a robin 
singing  from  a tree  branch,  it’s  all  fair 
game  for  your  journal. 

Of  course,  don’t  forget  your  journal 
w'hen  you  travel.  A trip  to  a park  or 
other  nature  area,  a vacation  or  any 
journey  can  add  special  entries  and 
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lasting  memories  to  your  j ournal.  Even 
a commute  to  work  can  provide  obser- 
vations tor  later  recording.  1 watch  the 
inevitable  turning  of  the  seasons  as  1 
drive  to  and  from  my  job.  A hasty  note 
in  my  journal  keeps  me  apprised  of 
subtle  changes  and  allows  me  to  com- 
pare dates  when  seasonal  events  occur 
from  year  to  year. 

That  brings  us  to  journal  content. 
Your  nature  journal  is  a personal 
chronicle  of  the  world  as  you  see  it,  so 
whatever  you  choose  to  document  is 
your  decision.  1 include  observations, 
interesting  facts  about  natutal  phe- 
nomena, and  inspiring  quotations. 
Another  nature  joumalerl  know  pastes 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  of 
outdoor  news  and  folklore  along  with 
sketches  and  descriptions. 

No  matter  what  you  put  in  your 
journal,  start  each  entry  with  several 
basic  facts:  place,  date,  time  of  day  and 
weather.  Be  as  specific  as  possible  when 
recording  the  place.  Someday,  weeks 
to  years  later,  you  may  want  to  return 
to  the  same  spot.  W ithout  appropriate 
information  you  could  find  yourself  at 
a loss.  Record  the  county  and  town- 
ship, closest  road  or  intersection,  or 
prominent  topographic  feature  to  jog 
your  memory.  Date  and  time  of  day 


help  to  place  the  observation  in  perspec- 
tive and  can  reveal  patterns  in  animal  and 
plant  activities.  Because  weather  also  in- 
fluences both  flora  and  fauna,  this  informa- 
tion also  indicates  response  to  climatic 
patterns. 

When  should  you  begin  your  nature 
journal?  Now.  If  not  now,  pick  a day,  a time 
and  just  begin.  You  don’t  need  a momen- 
tous occasion.  Don’t  wait  for  a noteworthy 
happening.  Every  event  in  nature  is  excep- 
tional. Sometimes  it  takes  a nature  journal 
to  point  that  out.  Spend  as  little  or  as  much 
time  as  you  want.  In  two  minutes,  you  can 
note  something  you  saw.  In  15  you  can 
describe  that  observation  in  colorful  detail. 
Daily  entries  are  ideal,  but  if  that  commit- 
ment is  too  much,  start  with  a weekly 
journaling  session. 

As  your  journal  entries  accumulate  you 
may  notice  several  things.  Your  connec- 
tion with  the  natural  world  strengthens 
just  through  the  act  of  including  nature  as 
part  of  your  life.  Awareness  of  ancient  and 
natural  cycles  increases  as  you  catalog 
changes  through  the  seasons.  Journaling 
hones  observation  skills.  It  allows  you  to 
create  a personal  field  guide  of  the  world 
around  you  and  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
outdoors.  Capture  some  natural  moments 
by  starting  a nature  journal.  Once  you 
begin,  don’t  stop.  □ 


Suggested  Reading: 

These  books  should  be  available  through  your  local  public  library  or  bookstore.  The  first  four 
are  examples  of  published  journals  and  will  provide  insight  and  inspiration  into  the  world 
of  nature  through  the  journaling  of  different  naturalists.  The  last  three  offer  additional  ideas 
and  tips  on  setting  up  and  maintaining  a nature  journal. 

Appalachian  Spring,  1991,  Marcia  Bonta,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  PA,  187  pp. 
Gone  for  the  Day,  1971,  Ned  Smith,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg  PA. 
Memories  from  Naturalist’s  Notebook:  A Year  of  Favorite  Observations  in  the  World  of  Nature, 
1986,  Richard  Headstrom,  Prentice  Hall  Press,  New  York,  246  pp. 

A Life  in  Hand:  Creating  the  Illuminated  Journal,  1991,  Hannah  Hinchman,  Peregrine  Smith 
Books,  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  144+  pp. 

ANaturalist’s  Sketchbook:  Pages  from  the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  1987,  Clare  Walker  Leslie,  Dodd, 
Mead  & Company,  New  York. 

The  Art  of  Field  Sketching,  1984,  Clare  Walker  Leslie,  Prentice  Hall  Press,  New  York,  190  pp. 
The  Naturalist's  Path:  Beginning  the  Study  of  Nature,  1991,  Cathy  Johnson,  Walker  and 
Company,  New  York.  220  pp. 
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“Just  look  at  yourself!  To  think  I married  you 
and  had  the  courage  to  hang  in  there  for  25 
years.  Had  I only  known  you  would 
eventually  flip  your  lid,  why  ...” 


The  words  of  a loving  wife?  I stood 
unmoved  by  her  outburst, 
as  a monument  of  masculinity,  brought 
about  by  my  most  recent  investment,  one 
that  cost  just  a bit  more  than  our  living 
room  furniture,  an  investment  that  cost  me 


18  percent  in  interest  for  a paltry  two 
years.  The  complete  battle  array  of  a 
real  life  “Orion,”  tbe  lavish  garb  of  the 
archer,  which  to  my  mind,  made  me 
symbolic  of  the  ultimate  male,  even 
though  my  loving  wife  had  sud- 
denly become  a current  day 
Artemis  . . . But,  this  is  the  same 
girl  who  thought  monogamy  was  a 
type  of  wood  . . . 

My  hair  was  packed  and  slicked 
down  with  a pungent  mixture  of 
topsoil  and  clay.  Protruding  from 
this  creative  concoction  were 
branches  of  mountain  lau- 
rel, with  just  the  right 
touch  of  multiflora  rose 
stems. 

My  face  was  splendifer- 
ous in  its  green,  black  and 
brown,  greasy,  theatrical 
makeup,  leaving  j ust  the  whites 
of  my  eyes  to  reveal  what  actu- 
ally lay  behind  this  disguise  — 
the  sneer  of  the  ultimate 
predator.  There  would  have 
been  even  more  had  1 been 
able  to  get  something  to 
adhere  to  my  eyeball 
whites  but,  no,  they  were 
simply  too  moist. 

My  neck  and  — just  in 
case  it  got  hot  in  yonder  wood 
— a good  bit  of  my  chest  wore 
a goodly  amount  of  the  same 
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makeup.  I left  no  stone  unturned.  My 
shirt  was  a common  camo,  a leafy 
pattern,  but  I cunningly  stapled  a num- 
her  of  real  oak  leaves,  again,  for  the 
total  effect. 

“You  look  like  the  star  of  the  Na- 
tional  Arbor  Day  Festival,”  my  wife 
cajoled. 

Perhaps.  But  I was  soundly  content 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  I 
would  sooner  or  later  send  forth  a 
killing  arrow  into  the  vitals  of  a white- 
tailed  buck. 

Britches  matched  the  shirt.  But  the 
belt  ot  wild-grape  vine  concerned  me 
a touch,  perhaps  because  it  contrasted 
just  a little.  I felt  though,  I could  live 
with  it  if  the  whitetails  would,  and  I 
kept  it  wet  and  viable  for  the  intended 
purpose  — to  hold  up  my  pants. 

My  boots  were  a remnant  of  Viet- 
nam war  days,  half  camo,  halt  leather 
on  the  bottom.  I pondered  that  shiny 
black  leather  area  and  eventually 
asked,  “Honey.  Would  you  please  sew 
me  a couple  of  booties  from  that  green 
blouse  material  you  j ust  bought  ?”  That 
being  completed,  1 had  her  sew  on  two 
slab-like  sections  of  old  snow  tire  I 
found  in  the  garage.  “Sweetheart,  if 
I’m  gonna  be  a furtive  archer,  I’d  best 


have  good  and  quiet  traction  devices  about 
my  feet.” 

Two  green  rubber  gloves  I’d  salvaged 
from  under  our  kitchen  sink  would  do  for 
my  hands.  Upon  them,  I painted  a match- 
ing leaf  pattern.  I went  so  far  as  to  paint  on 
several  acorns,  complete  with  caps,  inbumt 
tan.  No  stone  unturned  . . . 

And  my  bow.  A thing  of  high-tech 
beauty.  It  had  more  wheels  on  it  than  a 
garbage  truck  and  more  line  than  the  back- 
yard clothesline.  Attached  to  this  one  cord 
were  two  little  rubber  things  that  to  a bass 
fisherman  would  resemble  jig  skirting. 
“String  silencers.  Absolutely  harmless,”  I 
said  to  my  wife  as  she  ran  from  the  kitchen 
yelling,  “You’re  totally  pathetic!” 

My  bow  sights  were  painted  various 
bright  fluorescent  colors.  These  were,  at 
first,  confusing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  low 
one  was  used  for  high  arc  and  longer  dis- 
tance, while  the  high  one  was  used  for 
lower  arc  and  shorter  distances.  I initially 
assumed  the  middle  pin  to  be  a “come  what 
may  and  hope  for  the  best”  sight. 

I worried  not,  however.  I had  practiced 
shooting  in  my  backyard  for  months  on 
end.  I just  hoped  that  my  neighbor,  Clyde, 
didn’t  ruin  his  new  lawn  mower  when  he 
shredded  all  the  stray  arrows  that  had  snaked 
into  the  root  system  of  his  yard.  There  were 
only  a couple  of  dozen  . . . Clyde  should 
find  them.  “Just  be  careful,  Clyde.  They’ll 
surface  with  the  spring  thaw.”  I consoled 
him.  “And  it  could  be  worse,  just  thank 
your  lucky  stars  they  weren’t  razored 
broadheads.  I know  how  you  enjoy  working 
barefoot  in  your  yard.” 

He  didn’t  find  that  funny.  Not  even  a 
smile,  even  when  I followed  with,  “You 
tramp  on  a broadhead  with  your  little 
tootsies  and  you’d  have  to  call  yourself  a 
toe-truck.  Get  it,  Clyde?  Toe-truck.  T-O- 
E,  truck?”  It  didn’t  work.  Clyde  just  asked 
about  whether  my  life  insurance  was  paid 
up  and  said  he  hadn’t  had  a lucky  star  since 
I moved  in  next  door. 

I positioned  a trigger  mechanism  in  the 
nocking  area  with  my  wife’s  remindful  com- 
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ment,  “You’re  not  nimhle-fingered  enough 
to  button  your  own  shirts  let  alone  hold 
that  skinny  little  arrow  in  place.”  Ignore, 
Ignore,  1 told  myself.  All  in  all,  excluding 
the  labors  of  my  wife,  possible  destruction 
of  Clyde’s  lawn  mower,  practice  time  of 
several  thousand  hours,  and  driving  to  scout 
faraway  scrapes,  I had  about  $1,395  wrapped 
up  in  my  stuff  — give  or  take  a few  $20  bills. 
But,  I was  ready.  Just  one  thing  bothered 
me,  being  one  who  doesn’t  like  loose  ends. 
These  “loose  ends”  were  the  nine  target 
arrows  protruding  from  Clyde’s  dormer. 

For  the  life  ot  me,  I couldn’t  figure  a way 
to  get  to  them  without  being  seen.  And,  he 
may  never  have  even  noticed  them  if  all 
the  starlings  in  the  county  hadn’t  decided 
to  use  them  as  their  morning  perches.  Clyde 
developed  a negative  attitude  about  the 
cute  little  birds.  Seems  the  birds  ruined  a 
few  of  his  favorite  caps.  Lucky  for  him, 
discharging  a firearm  within  the  boro  was 
illegal.  For  me,  too,  according  to  Clyde. 

Opening  day  found  me  on  stand  well 
before  daylight.  It  was  raining,  but  I love 
hunting  in  the  rain.  Drives  scent  to  the 
ground,  and  all.  But  it’s  tough  on  makeup. 
Most  of  mine  ran  from  my  face,  down  my 
neck,  front  and  back,  then  down  my  chest 
and  stomach,  depositing  itself  in  a colorful 
puddle  in  the  depths  of  my  belly-button. 
No  matter,  I was  hunting. 

An  hour  into  the  morning  and  the  first 
deer  appeared.  A 6-point.  My  arrow  nocked, 
I drew  back  and  held  steady  until  the  whis- 
per of  the  speeding  arrow  barely  broke  the 
silence  of  the  morning.  At  least  until  it  and 
the  four  other  arrows  I shot  went  slamming 
into  a tree  some  15  feet  behind  the  buck. 
Apparently  I should  have  used  something 
other  than  the  “come-what-may-pin.”  The 
buck  milled  around  a bit  before  heading  off 
into  the  brush. 

Another  two  hours  had  passed  when 
five  deer  picked  their  way  into  the  same 
shooting  lane.  Same  draw  this  time,  good 
hold  and  pssst.  Kerplunk.  The  arrow  hit  the 
ground  some  10  feet  in  front  a nice  8-point. 
These  deer  wasted  no  time  in  leaving.  I was 


bewildered.  Too  many  “come-what- 
may”  sight  pins,  I thought. 

After  lunch  I settled  in  again,  and 
lo  and  behold,  a lone  buck  was  nosing 
his  way  right  toward  me.  Maybe  he 
had  winded  my  my  doe-in-heat  scent, 
or  maybe  it  was  the  stench  of  rotting 
apples  I had  drenched  my  attire  in  tor 
weeks  prior  to  the  season.  Whatever, 
he  was  coming. 

I slid  the  arrow  across  the  rest  and 
to  my  cheek.  The  release  felt  good, 
then,  chooonk.  A hit!  The  buck  bolted 
for  cover,  but  seconds  later  I heard  him 
pile  up.  I knew  he  was  down  and  dead, 
because  the  arrow  had  buried  up  to  the 
fletchings  behind  the  right  shoulder. 

I left  my  bow  on  the  platform  of  the 
stand,  but  in  my  haste  to  get  down,  I 
fell  some  15  feet  to  the  ground,  seat 
first  — the  imprint  of  which  can  still 
be  seen.  I sat  there,  stunned.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  another  hunter  came 
by.  There  was  no  time  to  compose 
myself  or  position  my  sprawled  out 
body  into  a more  flattering  position. 
Hurriedly,  I grabbed  a granola  bar  and 
began  munching,  hoping  he’d  believe 
I was  merely  having  lunch.  “Mornin’,” 
I said.  “Just  havin’  a bite  to  eat  here.” 

“Izzat  your  buck  over  there?”  the 
hunter  asked. 

“Yep.  He’s  mine  alright.  I just  fig- 
ured I’d  have  me  a snack  before  the 
chores.” 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “you  musta  been 
awful  hungry  cause  I ain’t  never  seen 
anyone  come  out  of  a tree  quite  that 
fast.”  He  began  walking  away,  length- 
ening the  distance  between  us  when  1 
heard  him  hollering,  “Hey,  there’s  sev- 
eral arrows  in  this  tree  over  here.  They 
yours?” 

“Yea.  Yea.” 

He  bellowed  back,  “Nice  group  but 
you  ought  to  do  your  practicing  at 
home.” 

Driving  home  I was  awash  in 
ecstacy.  Orion,  eat  your  heart  out,  I 
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thought  as  I contemplated  my  early 
success  at  this  new,  exciting  method  of 
hunting. 

Clyde  saw  me  pull  in.  The  buck 
showing  through  the  open  tailgate  — 
which  1 must  have  forgotten  to  close. 
He  immediately  ran  into  his  garage, 
evidently  envious  of  my  proficiency 
with  the  complicated  compound.  Into 
the  house  I went,  happy  as  a swine  in 
slop. 

“Hi  Honey,  I’m  home.”  Seeing  my 
buck  in  the  truck  didn’t  impress  her;  I 
was  in  direct  competition  with  a Rob- 
ert Redford  movie  on  TV. 

“Just  get  the  poor  thing  to  the  pro- 
cessor before  it  spoils,”  is  all  she  said. 
No  generous  congratulations  or  atta 
hoys.  Nothing.  Which  brings  you  to 
understand  my  hatred  for  Redford.  I 
had  been  walking  in  his  shadow  for  too 
many  years  now. 

Outside,  Clyde  busied  himself  with 
feverish  pounding.  Nailing  what  ap- 
peared to  be  metal  strippings  to  his 
dormer.  “Whatcha  doin’  there,  good 
neighbor?  Did  ya  see  the  buck  I 
arrowed  ?” 

“Yea.  I saw  it.  That’s  exactly  why 
I’m  protecting  this  dormer  with  heavy 
metal  strips.  1 know  darn  well  you’re 
gonna  be  back  at  it  next  year  after 
getting  that  buck.  And  this  here  metal 
ought  to  stop  your  stray  arrows,  might 
even  send  them  glancing  back  in  your 
direction.” 

Good  old  Clyde,  al- 
ways quick  with  the 
joke.  I picked  up  the 
wrapped  venison  the 
following  morning. 

When  I brought  it  into 
the  house,  my  wife 
asked,  “How  much 
venison  in  the  little 
box,  Tonto?” 

“Some  38  pounds, 

Sweetheart.”  Budget 
minded  as  she  always 


is,  she  whipped  out  her  trusty  calculator 
from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  and  went  into 
statistics. 

“Let’s  see,  $1,395  on  our  credit  card  for 
all  your  archery  junk,  right?” 

“Yes,  Dear.” 

“Thirty-eight  into  $1,395,  right?” 

“1  think  so.  Sweetie.” 

“Well,  Tonto,  that  comes  to  $36.71  per 
pound.” 

Defensively,  I said,  “T ry  buying  the  stuff. 
Ya  can’t.  So  what,  then,  is  its  worth?  Stuff 
is  priceless,  that’s  what.” 

“Look,  buddy,  lobster  tails  are  $19.99 
per  pound  right  now,  so  how  can  you  justify 
$36.71  for  venison?” 

“Look  at  it  this  way.  Sweetie,  I won’t 
have  to  buy  hardly  anything  next  year, 
except  for  a few  broadheads.  Besides,  I’m 
getting  pretty  good  at  this  archery  game. 
Why,  you  wouldn’t  believe  the  group  I shot 
into  a tree  the  other  day,  while  on  stand. 
Why,  a hunter  passing  by  even  commented 
about  how  good  it  was.”  She  just  walked 
away,  shaking  her  head. 

Hurt  pride  and  all,  I headed  for  the 
sporting  goods  store.  The  clerk  greeted  me. 
“May  I help  you  find  something,  Joe?” 
“Yea.  What  do  you  have  in  the  way  of  a 
ground  stand  with  seat?  You  know,  some- 
thing comfortable  and  in  camo.  And  while 
you’re  at  it,  I need  one  of  those  gadgets  for 
removing  broadheads  from  trees.” 

He  laughed.  “Right  here,  Joe.  Got  this 
new  broadhead  extractor  in  just  yesterday. 
Only  $89.95,  too.  Sure  will  save  ya  a lot  of 


money.  And,  by  the  way,  that  ground  stand 
over  there,  complete  with  bow  holder  and 
other  extras  is  just  $289.50,  but  didn’t  1 sell 
you  a nice  treestand  last  summer?” 

“Yea.”  1 answered. 

“What’s  the  problem,  don’t  you  like  it?” 

“Yes,  1 like  it.”  Don’t  you  just  hate  nosey 
store  clerks? 

Then  he  began  laughing.  “Oh,  1 know. 
You’re  the  guy  old  Jake  was  telling  me 
about.  That  was  you  he  saw  sailing  out  ot  a 
tree,  backside  first.  Said  it  was  the  funniest 
thing  he’d  ever  seen.” 

“Did  he  also  tell  you  about  the  arrows  1 
shot  into  the  oak  tree?” 

“Yep.  That’s  why  1 ordered  this  here 
broadhead  puller.” 

“Did  you  also  happen  to  he  talking  to  my 
wife?” 

“Why,  yes.  She  did  call.  Said  she  was 
conducting  a cost  comparison  of  seafood 
and  beef  to  venison.  No  harm  done,  1 
hope.” 

“No.  Not  really.  Say,  does  the  video 
store  next  door  have  any  Redford  tapes  for 
sale  ?” 

All  she  said  as  1 handed  her  the  Redford 
tapes  was,  “Thanks,  and  even  though  1 do 
love  you,  you’re  still,  pathetic.  Paying 
$36.71  a pound  for  venison!” 

1 walked  away  — ground  blind  and 
broadhead  puller  in  the  trunk  — and  whis- 
pered, “that  trip  1 just  made  to  the  sporting 
goods  store  just  drove  the  price  up  $9.99 
per  pound.” 

It  was  about  then,  1 heard  a hideous 
clattering  from  next  door;  Clyde  was  mak- 
ing a final  lawn  cut  for  the  season.  And  as 
1 peered  out  the  window  1 could  see  the  cost 
of  venison  was  going  up  another  few  bucks 
as  debris  from  my  lost  arrows  was  flying 
about  and  bouncing  off  Clyde’s  garage. 
Maybe  my  wife  was  right.  Maybe  this  ar- 
chery hunting  idea  was  pathetic. 

1 walked  around  the  neighborhood  car- 
rying the  heaviest  burden  in  my  heart, 
feeling  dejected  and  alone  in  my  love  of 
archery.  Even  the  other  neighbors  were 
against  my  most  recent  pursuit  and  the 


practice  thereof.  Lawns  up  and  down 
the  street  were  littered  with  Safety 
Zone  signs.  That  1 was  able  to  handle, 
hut  when  old  j im  Spencer  came  out  to 
trim  his  hedges,  clad  in  full  fluorescent 
orange,  1 was  crushed.  Mayhe  this  was 
the  straw  to  break  this  camel’s  hack.  1 
headed  home  in  contemplation  of  how 
much  1 would  lose  selling  off  my  once- 
used  archery  gear. 

The  yard  seemed  uncommonly 
quiet . The  lights  were  off  in  the  k itchen 
and  old  Clyde  had  put  his  mower  away 
for  the  evening,  without  finishing  his 
lawn.  Something  was  amiss.  1 stepped 
into  the  kitchen  and  switched  on  the 
light  and  was  startled  by  two  archers, 
dressed  to  the  hilt  in  camo  and  cov- 
ered in  paint. 

“Welcome  hack,  Tonto.”  It  was  my 
loving  wife  and  Clyde.  “Clyde  and  1 
figured  we  loved  ya  enough  to  join  you 
in  this  crazy  endeavor.  What  do  ya 
think?” 

“What  do  1 think?  What  do  1 hon- 
estly think?  One,  the  cost  of  venison 
will  he  at  an  all-time  high,  but  so  will 
my  mood  in  the  deer  woods  from  this 
moment  on.  We’ll  he  the  perfect  team, 
predatorily  speaking,  that  is.  Thanks, 
guys.” 

My  wife  added,  “Honey,  I’d  like  you 
to  know  that  1 returned  those  Redford 
tapes,  and  with  the  money  1 got  back  1 
put  a meat  grinder  and  some  fine  butch- 
ering knives  on  lay-away.  Thought 
that  might  help  cut  down  on  costs.” 

“You’re  right.  Sweetheart,  and  it 
may  well  cut  down  on  my  time  in  the 
hunting  woods,  too.” 

Then  Clyde  said,  “Yea,  your  second 
honeymoon  will  just  be  starting  while 
my  marriage  goes  to  the  wolves.  My 
wife  picked  up  the  Redford  tapes  to- 
day, before  they  even  lost  heat  from 
your  wife’s  hands.” 

“Clyde  old  buddy,  there  ain’t  nuttin 
like  a fall  from  a tree  to  take  your  mind 
tdf  of  trivial,  civilized  matters.”  □ 
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Bowhunting  Youth  Day 

Stories  and  photos  by  Dan  Lynch 

PGC  Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


BOW  HUNTING  ethics  and  safety  were 
the  subjects  of  the  day  at  a pilot  pro- 
gram  in  Berks  County.  In  a cooperative 
effort  between  the  Chestnut  Hill  Archery 
Club,  Browning'Ferris  Industries  and  the 
Game  Commission,  the  first  annual 
Bowhunting  Ethics  and  Safety  Course  for 
Youth  was  held  in  Morgantown  last  spring. 

Carl  Brown,  a representative  for 
BFI,  Larry  Buzzard,  president  of  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Archery  Club,  Phil 
Hertzler,  a Hunter-Trapper  Educa- 
tion instructor,  and  I planned  the 
course  with  the  intention  of  instill- 
ing a greater  understanding  of 
howhunting  ethics  and  safety  in  the 
youngsters. 

CHESTNUT  HILL  club  member  Ray 
King  demonstrates  techniques  in 
shooting  a longbow.  Ethics  and  safety 
were  also  stressed. 


The  Chestnut  Hill  Archery  Club  leases 
land  from  BFI  located  at  the  Conestoga 
Landfill.  The  site  provided  an  ideal  setting 
for  the  course,  which  was  attended  by  16 
hoys  and  girls  between  1 1 and  15  years  of 
age.  Due  to  the  overwhelming  success  and 
popularity  of  the  special  program,  future 
courses  are  in  the  works. 
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CHERYL  TREWELLA,  PGC  South- 
east Region  Information  and 
Education  Supervisor,  explains 
proper  procedures  for  tagging 
white-tailed  deer. 
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CONSERVATION  OFFICER  Rob 
Minnich  discusses  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  use  of 
treestands.  Chestnut  Hill 
Archery  Club  representatives 
demonstrated  howto  properly 
use  a treestand,  including 
safety  techniques  to  an  eager 
group  of  youngsters. 


CLLB  MEMBERS  Phil  Hertzler, 
left,  and  Andy  Petersheim  use 
role  playing  skits  to  emphasize 
to  the  youngsters  respect  for 
landowners  and  their  property. 


ALL  PARTICIPANTS  at  the  first 
Bowhunting  Ethics  and  Safety  Course 
for  Youth  gained  some  valuable 
knowledge,  and  in  the  process  had  a 
great  time. 
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Night  Fliers  of 
Sullivan  County 


HE  FLIERS  are  in,”  my  father 
announces,  beckoning  us  to  the 
picture  window  of  our  small  cabin’s 
living  room.  We  settle  down  in  our 
favorite  chairs  for  an  evening  of  enter- 
taining antics  of  the  notthern  flying 
squirrels. 

We  happened  upon  these  furry  little 
critters  quite  hy  chance.  One  night, 
my  brother  noticed  a mouse-like  crea- 
ture with  huge  black  eyes  raiding  the 
bird  feeder.  Searching  a mammal  iden- 
tification book,  he  realized  he  had 
seen  a northern  flying  squirrel,  also 
known  as  the  Mearn’s  ot  Canadian 


flyingsquirrel.  The  fliers  are  approxi- 
mately six  inches  in  length,  with  a 
flat,  broad,  hairy  tail  adding  another 
four  to  five  inches.  They  weigh  four 
to  six  and  a half  ounces.  Most  are  a 
lead-gray  in  color,  but  we  have  seen 
some  leaning  towards  a light  brown 
or  reddish-brown.  Their  fur  is  so  soft 
and  luxurious,  that  if  they  were  any 
bigger,  their  coats  may  have  been 
very  popular. 

It  was  after  hanging  a large  feeder 
from  a tree  in  the  back  of  our  cabin, 
in  front  of  our  picture  window  and  in 
the  beam  of  a floodlight,  that  we 
began  looking  forward  to  observing 
these  nighttime  creatures.  We  also 
scatter  other  foods  around  the  tree. 
Through  the  years,  we  have  found 
that  the  floodlight  has  not  deterred 
many  forest  animals  from  visiting 
our  “feeding  tree”  — raccoons,  opos- 
sums, foxes,  deer,  bear  and,  best  of 
all,  the  flying  squirtels. 

“There  comes  one.”  We  all  follow 
my  mother’s  pointing  finger  as  we  watch  a 
“white  hanky”  gliding  towards  the  feeding 
tree.  The  fliers  do  not  really  fly  at  all,  but 
glide,  up  to  40  yards.  Loose  skin  right  above 
the  animal’s  foot  extends  from  its  front  leg 
to  its  hind  leg.  Because  of  theit  white  un- 
dersides, when  they  take  off  from  the  top  of 
a tree  with  their  legs  stretched  out,  they 
appear  to  be  squate  handkerchiefs  floating 
through  the  air.  The  tail  is  used  as  a rudder 
to  turn  or  change  the  angle  of  descent. 
Most  land  on  the  dark  side  of  the  tree. 
Flying  squirrels  are  the  only  nocturnal  squit- 
rels  and,  like  other  nocturnal  animals,  they 
have  very  large,  black  eyes.  Trees  must 
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surely  mean  safety  for  the  fliers.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  a flier  misses  the  tree 
and  lands  on  the  ground,  it  darts  for  the  tree 
as  fast  as  its  legs  will  take  it.  My  younger 
brother  witnessed  a really  funny  “miss-the- 
tree”  episode.  “Old  Scarface,”  a territorial- 
scarred  600-pound  black  bear,  was  feeding 
on  some  goodies  underneath  the  tree.  The 
bear  raised  its  head  just  in  time  for  a flier  to 
land  on  its  snout,  run  up  and  leap  from  its 
forehead  onto  the  tree.  Old  Scarface  never 
knew  what  happened. 

Although  the  fliers  enjoy  eating  acorns, 
peanuts,  seeds,  and  even  cornflakes  (in  a 
pinch),  one  of  the  funniest  things  to  feed 
them  is  potato  chips. 

They  dutifully  land  in 
the  center  of  the  30  foot 
tree,  run  down  and  hop 
into  the  feeder.  Their 
tiny  paws  secure  the 
chip,  which  is  about  a 
third  the  size  of  their 
body,  in  their  front 
teeth.  Then  they 
scramble  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  launch. 

What  a crazy  glide.  As 
the  air  catches  the  po- 
tato chip,  they  swerve 
every  which  way. 

According  to  the 
little  information  1 could 
find,  their  natural  foods  in- 
clude seeds,  nuts,  berries,  insects,  bird  eggs, 
and  even  some  meat  if  available,  such  as 
mice  and  birds.  Hickory  and  beech  nuts, 
maple  sap  and  white  oak  acorns  are  said  to 
be  their  favorites.  Although  we  do  not 
have  oaks  on  our  mountain,  beech  and 
sugar  maple  are  plentiful. 

Because  of  our  floodlight,  we  generally 
attract  a wide  variety  of  moths.  One  large 
moth  got  close  to  the  tree  and  a flier  eagerly 
gobbled  it  down.  The  numerous  trips  some 
of  our  fliers  make  to  the  tree  on  a given 
night  tells  us  that  they  do  cache  food  in 
their  nest  chambers  or  crotches  of  trees. 
Our  mountain  neighbor  claims  — with 


some  exaggeration,  1 suspect  — that 
whenever  he  cuts  down  a hollow  tree 
in  his  backyard,  he  knows  about  20 
feet  of  it  will  he  tilled  with  acorns. 

On  our  mountain,  we  have  found 
that  the  fliers  live  in  old  abandoned 
woodpecker  holes.  They  also  build 
outside  nests  in  trees  and  vines  ot 
twigs,  leaves  and  bark,  and  may  even 
he  found  in  building  attics.  Flying  squir- 
rels are  gregarious;  as  many  as  20  may 
den  up  together  in  winter.  The  fliers 
do  not  hibernate.  During  intense  cold 
spells  they  may  form  a huge  ball  for 
warmth  and  protection. 

They  breed  in  March;  two  to  six 
young  are  born  33  to  40  days 
later.  A second  brood  may  he 
born  in  late  August.  The 
young  are  hairless  and  blind 
at  birth,  but  in  five  to  six 
weeks  they  look  exactly 
like  the  adults. 

One  night,  we 
watched  a young- 
ster come  to  the 
feeder.  We  first  no- 
ticed junior  be- 
cause he  came  in 
low  on  the  lighted 
side  of  the  tree.  In- 
stead of  running  up 
the  tree  and  com- 
ing down  to  the 
feeder,  it  tried  to  approach  the  feeder 
from  the  bottom.  While  anchoring  its 
hind  feet  securely  on  the  tree,  it  tried 
to  reach  for  the  feeder.  The  squirrel 
missed  a couple  of  times,  and  was  scared 
into  missing  a few  times  as  adult  fliers 
hopped  into  the  feeder.  Finally,  it 
caught  the  feeder. 

Boy,  it  was  in  a fix  now.  Its  hind  feet 
on  the  tree  and  its  front  feet  on  the 
feeder.  After  being  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
for  a few  seconds  it  finally  detached  its 
back  feet.  Now  it  was  swinging  from 
the  feeder  and  still  didn’t  know  how  to 
get  into  it.  The  squirrel  jumped  back 
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onto  the  tree.  After  a while  it  went  up 
the  tree  and  jumped  onto  the  roof  of 
the  feeder.  Now  it  was  in  the  same 
predicament,  only  how  to  get  down 
instead  of  up. 

We  watched  its  contortionist  gym- 
nastics tor  quite  a while  before  the 
squirrel  got  the  picture  and  jumped 
from  the  tree  to  the  feeder. 

“There  are  13  in  the  line-up,”  my 
son  says.  As  we  look  to  the  darker  side 
of  the  tree,  we  see  the  squirrels  in  a 
vertical  line  seeming  to  wait  their  turn 
to  jump  into  the  feeder.  The  scene  is 
not  always  this  peaceful,  which  leads 
us  to  believe  there  may  be  different 
“communities”  or  groups  of  them. 
Some  seem  to  wait  their  turn  — from 
the  same  family?  Others  will  come 
down  the  tree  and  scare,  chase  or  knock 
another  squirrel  from  the  feeder  — a 
rival?  Because  the  squirrels  are  almost 
indistinguishable  to  us,  except  for  the 
occasional  partial  tail  — was  a preda- 
tor left  with  the  other  half?  — or 
specific  coloring,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  if  there  are  commu- 
nity groupings.  Actions  seem  to  tell  us 
there  are.  Many  a high-spirited  chase 
has  taken  place  around  and  up  the 
tree. 

Sometimes  a squirrel  seems  to  be  in 
a trance.  This  is  a characteristic  that  is 
really  puzzling.  They  are  usually  highly 
animated,  but  seem  to  take  “rest”  peri- 
ods when  they  become  still  as  stone 
and  remain  that  way  for  many  min- 
utes. This  never  happens  in  the  feeder, 
hut  always  on  the  tree.  Are  they  re- 
charging? 

“This  is  the  second  weekend  in  a 
row.  No  fliers  again,”  somebody  ex- 
claims. This  happens  on  occasion.  1 
always  look  forward  to  the  nights  of 
flier  watching,  but  their  numbers  and 
visits  seem  to  go  in  cycles.  We  keep  a 
log  book  at  our  cabin,  and  1 have  gone 
through  it  and  tried  to  determine 
whether  harsh  winters,  temperatures. 


seeing  more  predators,  food  supply,  water 
levels,  or  any  other  factor  seems  to  dimin- 
ish or  increase  their  numbers.  Their  disap- 
pearance has  never  been  for  the  same 
amount  of  time,  so  the  cycles  are  not  fixed. 
1 have  not  been  able  to  find  a reason  for 
their  disappearances  or  strong  appearances. 

Some  nights,  we  lose  them  for  just  short 
periods.  If  they  have  been  active  and  all  of 
a sudden  they’re  gone,  all  we  need  do  is 
look  into  the  tall  tree  above  the  outhouse 
and  we’re  guaranteed  to  see  our  resident 
great  horned  owl.  Unfortunately,  our  little 
comics  are  near  the  base  of  the  food  chain. 
Their  enemies  are  many,  owls  and  hawks, 
and  the  weasels,  foxes  and  bobcats.  It’s 
hard  to  determine  the  life  span  of  flying 
squirrels;  in  the  wild  they  usually  succumb 
to  predators  in  one  to  two  years.  In  zoos, 
they’ve  been  known  to  live  up  to  13  years. 

Although  we  would  never  try  to  tame 
any  wild  animal  (it’s  too  exhilarating  to 
watch  them  as  they  really  are)  our  flying 
squirrels  are  unafraid  of  us.  1 have  spent 
much  time  standing  beside  the  feeder  just 
enjoying  their  beauty.  They  make  a variety 
of  sounds,  from  a shrill  danger  whistle,  to 
chatters,  squeals,  squeaks,  chucks  and  even 
a low-throated  gurgle  or  two.  They  will 
venture  onto  our  hands  or  arms  to  snatch  a 
nut.  Their  claws  are  as  sharp  as  pins,  and 
they  hold  onto  your  hand  j ust  as  they  would 
a tree  — ouch. 

These  small  creatures  of  the  night  are 
not  rare,  secretive  or  shy.  Flying  squirrels 
— whether  they  be  the  eastern,  southern, 
or  northern  variety  — are  found  in  every 
county  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  is  a 
forest  or  woodlot  with  hollow  trees  and 
food  sources.  People  don’t  realize  that  fly- 
ing squirrels  are  around  because  they  have 
never  looked  for  them. 

“Well,  1 think  I’ll  hit  the  sack,”  my  dad 
announces.  We  are  all  pleasantly  tired  from 
a day  of  hiking,  fishing  just  being  in  the 
fresh  air.  As  each  of  us  drifts  sleepily  away 
from  the  picture  window,  we  will  cherish 
the  evening’s  memories  of  the  night  fliers 
of  Sullivan  County.  □ 
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Here’s  something  a bit  different;  the  words  in  bold 
type  are  actually  the  names  of  towns  or  villages 
right  here  in  the  Keystone  State. 


The  White  Deer 

By  Carol  L.  Sipos 


I REMEMBER  a spring  a few  years  ago, 
when  I enjoyed  the  prospect 
of  hunting  with  a spry  old  fellow  on  a 
mountain  top  near  Adams  Crossings.  Old 
Victor  was  a bit  on  the  poorman  side,  and 
lived  in  a big  shanty  that  was  drifting  a bit 
off  the  slippery  rock  foundation. 

Although  he  was  up  in  years,  Victor  was 
still  quite  hale  and  hearty.  He’d  lost  his 
lovely  wife  Myrtle  in  nineteen  eighty-four, 
and  spent  many  a day  remembering  her. 
Myrtle  was  a newcomer  to  this  outdoor 


paradise,  and  she  acted  like  a shy  bea- 
ver when  we  had  a fairchance  to  buy 
this  place.  We  were  looking  for  a re- 
treat, and  when  Myrtle  first  saw  this 
place  she  said  with  a huff,  “In  a pig’s 
ear!  1 want  to  live  in  a white  cottage 
with  a standard  bathroom,  a pillow  on 
the  sofa,  and  sterling  silverware  for  our 
meals.” 

Victor  explained  how  his  patience 
and  good  hope  to  make  the  move  fi- 
nally won  Myrtle  to  the  mutual  en- 
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deavor.  “1  had  to  experiment,  and  I 
took  a few  gambles.  Before  we  bought 
the  place,  i brought  Myrtle  up  here 
and  romanced  her  a bit  under  the 
moon  and  starlight.  She  showed  a lot 
ot  defiance  at  first,  but  understood  1 
had  every  good  intent  to 
make  the  place  a safe 
harbor  lor  her.  Myrtle 
turned  out  to  he  the 
queen  of  this  territory, 
although  she  some- 
times  lelt  the  challenge 
ot  being  rough  and 
ready  for  what  the 
mountain  sometimes 
offered,”  explained  Vic- 
tor. "1  was  in  a panic  at 
first,  hut  she  really  did 
admire  the  autumn 
leaves  in  the  hickory 
grove  and  the 
beechtree  woods  near 
the  beaver  dam.” 

When  Victor  and 
Myrtle  first  moved  to 
the  mountain  top,  it 
was  spring.  It  took  a lot 
ot  vim  and  effort  to  get 
a clearview  of  their 
overlook.  They  left  a 
big  rock  in  the  front 
yard,  hut  Myrtyle  in- 
sisted that  they  move 
the  log  pile  to  the  one 
level  corner  of  the 
property.  A bandanna 
tied  around  her  hair. 

Myrtle  would  retreat  to 
the  flat  rock  when  she’d  run 
out  of  energy.  With  a basket  of  books, 
and  a nectarine  or  plum,  she’d  begin 
reading  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

Victor  was  always  in  a rush  to  get 
tilings  done  at  breakneck  speed.  In  the 
fallen  timber  he’d  seen  a gap  and  signs 
that  a large  black  bruin  had  a trail 
through  the  area.  As  he  would  walk 
his  property,  Victor  also  saw  the  fresh 


signs  of  a turkeyfoot  track  in  the  clay  near 
the  brookside.  A blue  jay  screaming  near 
the  path  alerted  Victor  to  something  he 
had  seldom  seen,  a wildcat. 

Myrtle  always  knew  her  husband  was  a 
hunter.  As  she  would  muse  from  her  look- 
out, she  knew  Victor  would 
needmore  time  in  the  forest 
to  foster  an  equitable  har- 
mony between  them.  She 
also  realized  that  Victor  was 
needful  of  a partner  to  gipsy 
around  with  at  his  Eden. 
Myrtle’s  desire  to  echo  her 
husband’s  interests  was  quite 
lofty  and  noble.  She  walked 
past  the  ancient  oaks  and 
the  old  Crabtree  and  found 
Victor  standing  stone  still 
on  the  big  bend  of  the  path. 

During  the  fall  of  their 
first  year  together  on  the 
mountain,  the  couple 
viewed  beautiful  sunset  and 
the  young  woman  shared  her 
thoughts.  “Victor,”  said 
Myrtle  with  a waverly  voice. 
“I  had  a sample  of  the  syl- 
van wood  land  here,  and 
I’ve  been  lucky  enough  to 
see  the  fox  chase  around  our 
winding  hill. 

I’ve  watched  the  turkey 
run  through  the  white  oaks 
and  across  the  beech  flats.  I 
finally  feel  brave  enough  to 
tell  you,  Darling,  that  if  you 
want  me  to  be  a coon  hunter 
with  you,  I will.  I’ll  hunt  every 
nook  of  the  sweetbriar  with  you.  I 
may  make  an  overshot  at  a buck  that’s  run- 
ning at  breakneak  speed,  but  1 can  progress 
with  my  skills.” 

Picking  up  a long  branch,  and  looking 
towards  the  peaceful  valley,  Victor  had  a 
slow  retort.  “Well,  Myrtle,  you’ve  sure 
thrown  me  for  a loop.  1 wouldn’t  have  bet 
a dime  that  you’d  grant  me  such  a bonus. 
Here  we  are,  and  for  all  my  economy  and 
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frugality,  I’ve  found  gold  on  the  mountain 
top.  I feel  like  a king  and  you’re  my  queen. 

Let’s  go  down  to  Peter’s  store  and  when 
we  get  hack  home,  I’ll  put  some  ot  the  cat- 
fish 1 caught  today  on  the  grill,”  added  Vic- 
tor. “If  your  heart’s  content  to  share  this 
summit  with  me,  the  least  I can  do  is  pro- 
vide you  a royal  meal  tonight.” 

To  hear  Victor  tell  it.  Myrtle’s  wearing 
of  a hunting  cap  was  like  she  was  wearing 
a crown  with  diamonds  in  it.  They  started 
taking  hikes  together,  down  through  the 
bear  rocks  and  had  picnics  near  the  roar- 
ing creek. 

“One  day  we  were  down  hy  the  grove  of 
white  oak  and  Myrtle  spotted  a flock  of 
wild  turkeys,”  said  Victor.  “She  sneaked  for- 
ward until  she  was  really  close  to  them. 
Then,  she  jumped  up  and  made  a big  run 
at  the  flock.  Turkeys  were  flying  and  run- 
ning everywhere,  and  Myrtle  came  hack 
pretending  she  had  a bird  in  hand,” 
laughed  Victor.  “I  knew  that  she’d  made  a 
dry  run,  but  I held  out  my  palm  anyways 
and  told  her  that  she  must  have  freed  the 
bird  on  her  way  back,  ’cause  it  was  gone.” 

The  couple  did  a lot  of  hunting  together, 
but  also  took  time  to  enjoy  their  own  spe- 
cial point  of  interest.  “Myrtle  always  loved 
to  enjoy  the  flora,  such  as  a fiddle  head 
fern  that  had  been  strong  enough  to  force 
its  shaft  through  one  of  the  cracks  of  the 
black  rock  that’s  all  over  this  mountain,” 
explained  Victor.  “She  always  knew  where 
to  find  the  best  bunches  of  blackberry 
bushes,  too.  When  the  August  weather  got 
too  hot.  Myrtle  always  went  to  the  cliffs 
and  sat  on  a special  breezy  point  to  get  re- 
freshed. 

“I  always  had  a hawkeye  for  spotting 
wildlife,”  bragged  Victor.  “I  never  told  her 
that  I’d  have  never  seen  the  owls  nest  if 
she  wouldn’t  have  told  me  about  it.  That’s 
one  bluff  that  I never  admitted  to.  But,  I 
sure  had  fun  showing  her  where  the  deer 
ran  so  regular  at  a natural  deer  lick  that 
the  glade  looked  like  an  intersection  on  a 
highway.  I had  seen  a white  deer  there  on 
several  occasions,  and  told  Myrtle  about 


the  buck.  So,  we  went  down  a couple 
of  evenings  to  see  if  she  could  see  it. 
We  got  lucky,  and  he  showed  up  with 
bunches  of  does. 

“We  would  hunker  down  in  a brush 
patch  and  this  noble  white  buck  would 
step  out  from  behind  a lone  pine  and 
walk  the  edges  of  a windfall  until  we 
finally  had  a clear  view  of  him,”  con- 
tinued Victor.  “Myrtle  always  said  that 
she  could  kill  buck,  but  that  she’d 
never  kill  a white  deer.  The  last  sea- 
son she  hunted,  she  said  that  between 
the  bunches  of  golden  rods  that  she’d 
glimpsed  the  buck  through  her  rifle 
scope.  He  was  really  coy,  but  she  never 
touched  the  metal  of  her  trigger. 

“Later  that  season,  she  tagged  a 
buck  that  had  five  points  on  his  rack. 
I hunted  from  the  lawn  of  this  old 
shanty  to  the  county  line  and  didn’t 
get  a deer  that  year,”  laughed  Victor. 
“But  I knew  how  to  retreat  when  the 
teasing  got  too  savage.” 

When  I would  visit  old  Victor,  we 
did  manage  to  get  some  time  afield.  If 
I didn’t  stop  at  the  old  shanty,  I would 
manage  to  meet  up  with  him  at  the 
forks  of  the  crooked  creek.  He  would 
have  a few  stories  to  share,  like  the  one 
about  the  raccoon  that  had  spent  an 
entire  day  rummaging  among  the 
crates  of  Victor’s  fall  walnut  harvest. 
He’d  often  repeat  the  story  about  the 
time  Myrtle  took  a bath  in  the  water- 
fall. “Sure  would  have  made  the  la- 
dies in  town  buzz  with  gossip  if  they 
would  have  know  about  it!”  chuckled 
Victor. 

On  a visit  to  see  him  last  winter  he 
had  another  story  to  tell  me.  “1  was 
out  getting  some  kindling  from  a wind- 
fall, and  something  caught  my  eye,” 
explained  Victor.  “1  looked  up  the  hill- 
side and  there  was  a white  buck  stand- 
ing there  in  plain  view.”  Victor  got  this 
peaceful  look  on  his  face  and  almost 
whispered,  “I  think  she’s  right,  I would 
never  kill  a white  deer  either.”  □ 
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AWoodfand  Lexicon 

The  twin  of  the  mountain  I’m  standing  on  sleeps  under  a snowy  blanket.  My 
eyes  course  across  the  valley,  to  its  darkened  form  and  pause  where  the  highest 
contour  meets  the  star-smeared  sky.  This  outline  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  face  of  a 
loved  one  — and  I do  indeed  love  these  mountains.  From  my  deer  stand  I’ve  watched 
the  sun  rise  many  times  over  the  gentle  ridge,  and  spent  countless  hours  studying  the 
subtleties  of  the  mountain’s  imposing  and  humbling  visage.  Long  ago  I learned  that 
there  is  an  art  to  seeing  — looking  past  the  surface  of  the  subject  to  all  that  lies 
within.  Through  repeated  and  intense  observation,  features  once  obscure  become 
astonishingly  obvious,  while  other  realizations  surface. 

Rembrandt,  the  great  17th  century  Dutch  artist,  painted  62  self-portraits  during 
his  life.  Imagine  gazing  into  the  mirror  each  day  at  that  selfsame  image,  searching  for 
new  approaches,  new  things  to  say.  At  first  his  efforts  were  purely  academic; 
fascinated  with  the  nuances  of  form,  he  soon  mastered  all  contrivances  of  light  and 
shadow.  As  the  years  passed  he  began  to  look  beyond  flesh  and  bone  to  the  person 
within,  discovering  complex  worlds  that  lay  behind  the  eyes  in  the  mirror.  After  his 
wife  passed  away,  his  self-portraits  became  more  introspective,  and  though  he 
painted  his  own  aging  image,  the  portraits  say  something  about  all  people.  It  is  said 
that  the  ethereal  light  in  his  works  emanates  from  deep  within  the  subject,  glowing 
outwardly.  Those  who  watch  the  faces  of  our  ancient  hills  often  make  discoveries 
similar  to  Rembrandt’s  own. 

Early  on,  we  may  note  only  where  the  sun  rises  above  one  mountain  or  sets  upon 
another,  or  how  the  top  of  the  hills  blaze  in  orange  light,  while  in  the  valley  the 
shadow  is  blue  and  cold.  Some  years  later,  we  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of 
Its  surface  — certain  rock  outcroppings,  individual  trees,  the  deer  upon  it.  More  time 
passes  and  we  realize  that  the  mountain  is  a living  thing  that  breathes  and  shifts, 
and  by  knowing  this  mountain  we  may  know  something  of  the  secrets  of  all 
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mountains.  Ask  an  old  man  what  he  sees  when  he  looks  at  a mountain  and  he  might 
tell  you  that  he  sees  himself. 

The  sun  fills  the  narrow  valley  with  a thin  wash  of  light.  From  a distance  the  datk 
trees  — standing  and  tilted  and  fallen  — along  with  charred  stumps  and  hlack 
boulders  and  the  long,  jagged  scars  of  tram  roads,  stand  out  in  stark  contrast,  like 
jumbled  letterforms  and  fragments  of  sentences  scattered  about.  1 find  this  notion 
amusing  at  first,  because  for  many  years  1 studied  typographic  design.  But  then  I realize 
that  1 have,  in  a way,  been  reading  the  text  on  these  mountains.  The  valley  is  an  open 
book,  the  twin  hills  pages  left  and  right.  But  the  great  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  the 
content  changes  with  time.  At  first,  it  was  a treatise  of  unfathomable  mystery  and 
complex  and  marvelous  sciences.  1 read  the  same  page  again  and  discovered  dynamic 
and  powerful  dramas.  Later  still,  the  same  passage  revealed  splendid  prose  — a 
perpetual  didactic. 

Most  of  what  we  learn  comes  to  us  through  images  and  words.  Nature’s  richly 
illustrated  journal  is  there  for  all  to  read  — the  story  ever-changing,  the  images  vivid 
and  compelling.  But  each  of  us  must  find  that  certain  lexicon  that  allows  us  to 
understand  the  unique  vocabulary  of  nature’s  language. 


Here  in  the  steep,  narrow  gorge,  gigantic  boulders  guard  the  escarpment  on  the  ridge 
like  sphinxes  guarding  an  Egyptian  pharoah’s  tomb.  Although  this  isn’t  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings,  It  certainly  is  a valley  of  stones.  I like  to  hunt  deer  in  the  thick  tangles  of  laurel 
here  — easing  into  the  little  anterooms,  peeking  around  boulders.  I don’t  make  a sound, 
stepping  from  stone  to  stone,  but  must  be  careful  to  test  each  for  balance,  so  as  not  to  make 
a grating  noise  or  let  a rock  plunk  back  in  place. 

I slide  around  the  downhill  side  of  a boulder,  and  glance  uphill  to  see  a doe  bedded, 
and  another  feeding  nearby.  The  mast  crop  is  especially  bountiful  this  year;  every  cleft  in 
the  valley  is  brimming  with  acorns.  The  standing  doe  dips  her  head  into  the  “V”  of  a 
blowdown,  eating  acorns  that  have  filled  this  space  as  if  eating  from  a bowl.  Just  as  1 drop 
slowly  to  one  knee  and  bring  the  rifle  up,  the  other  deer  stands  and  stretches,  offering  a 
better  shot.  She’s  hit  hard  and  streaks  downhill,  disappearing  behind  another  boulder,  but 
doesn’t  come  out  the  other  side.  I find  the  fat  doe  piled  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  boulder 
and  soon  have  it  dressed  out  and  tagged. 

As  in  an  act  of  ablution  I wash  my  hands  in  a trickle  of  water,  which  bubbles  up  from 
beneath  the  boulder  and  wipe  them  dry  on  its  rough,  sun-warmed  surface.  As  my  fingers 
run  over  the  embossings  and  debossings  on  the  great  stone  I think  how  it  is  like  the  relief 
of  heiroglyphics  on  an  ancient  Egyptian  stele.  But  the  inscription  here  is  much  older.  This 
IS  the  record  written  hy  millions  of  storms  and  untold  days  of  freezing  and  thawing,  of 
floods  and  fire,  and  the  folding  and  crushing  and  rising  of  a violent,  unsettled  earth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago.  But  today  1 read  another  message  in  the  etched  whorls 
and  pocks  and  calligraphic  strokes  on  this  Rosetta  Stone.  It  tells  me  that  the  lives  of  both 
deer  and  hunter  are  but  two  sparks  left  over  from  the  cooling  cauldron  of  this  valley,  each 
flickering  and  dying  so  closely  as  to  be  within  the  same  instant. 

Birches;  American  poet  Robert  Erost  wrote  of  them,  inspired 
by  the  white  trees  with  parchment-like  bark  and  black  inscrip- 
tions that  curiously  resemble  Erost’s  own  tightly-spaced  hand- 
writing. Once,  while  scouting  for  a stand  for  the  first  day  of  bear 
season,  1 hiked  up  through  a dense  grove  of  white  birches  on  a 
steep,  rocky  area  near  the  top  of  a mountain.  1 found  some 
promising  bear  sign  and  decided  to  give  it  a try  the  next  day. 

It  was  a tortuous  climb  in  the  dark  with  all  my  gear,  but  I was  soon 
settled  in  and  loaded  tor  bear.  The  white  birches  gleamed  brightly 
against  a background  of  dark  clouds,  which  sputtered  rain  and  sleet. 
The  rain  froze  on  every  surface,  while  sugary  snow  filled  the  folds  on 
my  coat  and  every  crevice  of  the  mountain.  I tensed  up  when  1 heard 
something  running  towards  me  through  the  laurel  and  almost  fell  over 
when  a big,  black  gobbler  catapulted  skywards  only  a few  yards  away, 
beating  his  way  through  the  branches  in  an  explosion  of  ice.  In  Erost’s 
poem,  “Birches,”  he  writes  of  ice-laden  branches  shedding  their  crystal 
shells:  You’d  think  the  inner  dome  of  heaven  had  fallen. 
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For  the  past  six  years  I have  been  trying  to  see  a 
certain  bear  — a large  bear.  Not  to  hunt  him,  as 
we  don’t  hunt  bears  in  this  part  of  the  state,  but 
only  to  see  him.  I’ve  followed  his  tracks  on  the 
dusty  road  where  he  passes  in  the  night,  strip- 
ping autumn  olive  of  its  fruit.  I’ve  seen  where 
he  has  raised  up  to  great  height  and  snapped 
thick  branches  from  wild  apple  trees  and 
overturned  rocks  and  torn  apart  logs  along 
the  pine  woods.  Two  years  ago,  while  Dave 
J.  and  I were  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
tram  road  taking  a break,  I noticed  some 
long  grooves  and  stripped  bark  on  a white 
pine  that  he  was  sitting  near  — a hear 
marker  tree. 

Last  autumn,  while  following  some  tur- 
key scratchings  in  the  snow  I crossed  some 
huge,  day-old  bear  tracks  not  far  from  the 
marker  tree.  I stood  on  a log  to  touch  the  bear 
graffiti  again  and  walked  in  his  broad  tracks  for 
a while.  I’ll  be  lucky  to  ever  see  this  bear,  but 
that’s  okay.  He’s  left  enough  written  clues  in  his 
unique  handwriting  to  tell  me  a few  things  about 
his  life,  prompting  me  to  make  some  drawings  of 
him,  trying  to  visualize  his  form.  The  drawings 

fueled  my  imagination  further  and  I wrote  a fictional  account  about  a great  black  bear. 
In  the  powerful  flourishes  of  the  bear’s  script  1 read  that  although  truth  dwells  in  science, 
it  becomes  a greater  truth  when  science  meets  art. 


The  woodlands  is  inscribed  with  all  manner  of  writing  — each  in  a different  alphabet, 
yet  all  part  of  the  same  language.  Lines  of  holes  drilled  by  a sapsucker 
on  the  hyphen-textured  bark  of  a black  cherry  tree  resembles  the 
dot-dash-dot  of  written  Morse  code,  and  the  bird’s  tapping,  tap' 
tap'trrrrrrr'tat'tat,  sounds  like  the  same  code.  This  spring  I’m 
determined  to  learn  more  about  this  woodpecker  as  it 
migrates  through.  A line  of  buck  rubs  are  sequential 
signs,  visual  markers  that  reveals  some  secrets  of  that 
deer’s  life.  But  somewhere  in  those  rubs  and  scratches 
is  a dissertation  that  also  tells  of  the  constant  drive  of 
life  shared  by  all  living  things.  There  is  wonderful  prose 
to  read  in  the  cuneiform-like  markings  on  the  tailfeathers 
of  a grouse’s  fan  — ask  any  hunter.  The  cursive  script  of 
carpenter  ant  tunnels  and  other  insects  found  on  dead  trees 
is  the  communal  doctrine  of  a workers’  society. 

Today,  we  live  in  an  increasingly  textureless  world.  From 
every  corner  of  the  planet,  from  every  nation,  we  have  access 
to  countless  volumes  of  information  that  arrives  instantaneously 
on  seamless,  high-speed  electronic  highways.  But  occasionally  we 
would  do  well  to  step  outside  and  read  between  the  lines. 
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Phantom  Tom 

Luzerne  — A local  newspaper  recently 
printed  “a  glance  at  the  past”  column  not- 
ing that  on  October  25,  1925,  Game  War- 
den Cal  Dotter  and  about  50  armed  men 
with  dogs  searched  for  a black  panther  seen 
in  the  area,  but  to  no  avail.  It  was  believed 
that  the  cat  had  escaped  from  a circus  train 
wreck  some  years  prior  on  the  Pocono 
Plateau.  Amazingly  enough,  72  years  later, 
I still  receive  reports  of  panther  sightings. 

— WCO  J05EPH  O.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creek 


Unlikely  Team  Players 

Clarion  — While  patrolling  along  the 
Allegheny  I noticed  where  beavers  had  cut 
down  several  aspen  trees  and  trimmed  the 
branches  they  could  reach.  Because  the 
trees  had  been  cut  on  a bank  at  the  edge  of 
an  old  railroad  grade,  they  fell  in  such  a 
position  that  the  beavers  couldn’t  reach  all 
of  the  bark  on  the  trunks.  This  isn’t  really 
unusual,  but  I could  see  where  porcupines 
climbed  out  onto  the  felled  trees,  to  eat  the 
bark  the  heavers  couldn’t  get  to. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 


No  Excuse 

Mercer  — During  the  first  part  of  the 
waterfowl  season  I checked  many  hunters 
in  boats  and  canoes  who  did  not  have  any 
personal  flotation  devices  (life  jackets)  on 
hoard.  Their  excuses  were  either  “we’re  not 
boating,  we’re  hunting”  or  “you  can  stand 
up  in  most  of  this  swamp.”  If  you  are  in  a 
boat,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  applies,  you 
need  a PFD  for  every  person  aboard  and  an 
audible  signaling  device.  Even  in  October 
the  water  temperature  can  be  life  threaten- 
ing and  the  shallowest  marsh  has  holes  and 
channels  that  can  be  deep.  The  PFD  could 
save  your  live. 

— WCO  Jim  Donatelli,  Mercer 

Triple  Trophy  by  Bus 

Tom  Monko,  safety  director  for  Rohrer 
Bus  Company,  is  wondering  if  the  purring 
sound  emitted  hy  diesel  engines  could  in 
some  way  he  the  cause  of  three  vehicle/ 
wildlife  collisions  involving  company  buses. 
Tom  says  that  during  November  a deer 
jumped  through  a bus  window  in 
Cumberland  County,  a turkey  flew  into  the 
side  of  another  bus  traveling  on  the  turn- 
pike in  Bedford  County  and  a black  bear 
was  struck  by  a bus  in  Union  County. 

— HTE  Division  Chief  Jim  Filkosky, 
Harrisburg 

Be  Nice,  Guys 

Clearfield  — Deputy  Larry  Long,  my 
neighboring  officer  and  I were  standing  by 
my  vehicle  discussing  how  to  catch  a nui- 
sance bear.  Suddenly  a large  acorn  dropped 
from  a tree  and  struck  my  neighboring 
officer  squarely  on  top  of  the  head.  Larry 
said,  “I  always  knew  she  was  a little  nutty.” 
Sorry,  Colleen,  but  it  really  was  funny  and 
I won’t  even  mention  about  how  it  sounded 
like  a drum  when  it  hit.  Oops,  sorry  again. 
— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 
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Expensive  Lesson 

Perry  — Riding  around  with  a loaded 
firearm  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
a person  can  do.  Last  deer  season  my  depu- 
ties checked  a woman  and  her  son  who 
both  had  loaded  firearms  in  their  vehicle. 
About  two  hours  later  they  were  stopped 
again,  and  this  time  they  had  picked  up 
Dad,  who  also  had  a loaded  firearm  in  the 
vehicle.  Foolish  behavior  cost  the  family 
around  $800.  A week  later,  when  checked 
again,  the  family  proudly  showed  their 
empty  firearms.  Anyone  can  learn;  some 
people  just  need  a different  source  of  moti- 
vation. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

“Get  to  the  Good  Stuff,  Dad” 

This  past  season  Janey  Stoner,  daughter 
of  Southeast  Region  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor  T ed  Fox,  and  wife  of  Southwest 
Region  Food  and  Cover  employee  Dustin 
Stoner,  shot  a nice  doe.  When  her  husband 
brought  their  two  young  daughters  outside 
to  see  Mom’s  deer  and  give  them  a brief 
lesson  in  anatomy,  their  3-year-old 
daughter’s  only  immediate  comment  was, 
“When  are  we  going  to  eat  it  ?” 

— LMO  Clayton  (3.  VanBusrirr, 
Millerstown 

Of  All  People 

Cumberland  — I know  of  a hunter  who, 
on  two  different  occasions  this  past  hunt- 
ing season,  arrived  at  his  hunting  location 
only  to  have  to  turn  around  and  go  back 
home  when  he  realized  he  had  forgotten  his 
hunting  license.  Friends  have  suggested 
making  a checklist,  but  I’d  probably  forget 
that,  too. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg 

Surprise! 

Last  deer  season  a hunter  approached 
my  son  and  “tipped”  him  off  that  the 
“game  warden”  was  right  up  the  hill,  so 
he  had  better  be  careful.  My  son  said, 
“Yeah,  I know,  that’s  my  dad.” 

— LMO  John  P Dzemyan, 

Smethport 


Never  Too  Old 

Clearfield  — Deputy  Jerry  Himes 
checked  a deer  hunter  last  season  who  was 
94  years  old.  The  hunter  said  that  his 
doctor  recommended  he  eat  venison,  as  a 
healthy  alternative  to  beef,  and  that  his 
wife  would  be  happy  if  he  brought  home  a 
deer. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 


Shocking  Results 

Westmoreland  — To  break  his  dog 
from  ranging  too  far,  a hunter  here  bought 
a shock  collar.  After  a day  afield  with  no 
success,  however,  he  told  his  wife  he’d  have 
to  return  the  collar  because  it  didn’t  work. 
His  wife  asked  him  how  he  knew  it  didn’t 
work,  and  after  a discussion  on  how  to 
check  it,  they  decided  the  man  would  drive 
down  the  road  about  a half  mile,  toot  his 
horn,  and  his  wife  would  then  press  the 
shock  button  on  the  transmitter.  Holding 
the  collar,  he  was  just  leaving  the  driveway 
when  a friend  drove  by  and  tooted  the 
horn.  The  hunter’s  wife,  of  course,  pressed 
the  shock  button.  The  man  was  so  stunned 
he  ran  his  vehicle,  a new  pickup,  off  the 
road  and  into  a tree.  Last  I heard,  the  man 
doesn’t  have  a dog,  doesn’t  have  a friend, 
and  doesn’t  have  a shiny  new  truck.  His 
wife’s  happy,  though,  because  her  husband 
doesn’t  stray  too  far  from  the  house. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell, 

Mt.  Pleasant 
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World  Traveler 

Lycoming  — After  removing  a bear  from 
a tree  in  downtown  W illiamsport  I learned 
that  it  had  been  caught  and  tagged  in  Elk 
County  in  1992.  The  sow,  seven  years  old 
at  that  time,  was  released  in  Forest  County. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Will5,  William5port 

What  Goes  Around,  Comes  Around 

Indiana  — One  of  my  deputies  enjoyed 
teasing  his  sister-in-law  about  locking  her- 
self out  of  her  car,  and  about  keeping  her 
spare  keys  inside  the  car.  Not  long  after, 
this  same  deputy  locked  himself  out  of  his 
truck,  with  the  engine  running.  When 
Deputy  Mitch  Armstrong  suggested  they 
get  an  extra  set  of  keys.  Deputy  Clint  Shields 
hung  his  head  and  muttered,  “See  those 
keys  hanging  on  the  steering  col- 
umn ...” 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  Onickles, 

Marion  Center 

Blast  from  the  Past 

Schuylkill  — Schuylkill  Haven  taxi- 
dermist Ted  Moyer  showed  me  a deer  skull 
with  two  canine  teeth  protruding  from  the 
upper  jaw.  The  teeth  were  positioned  on 
each  side,  much  like  the  canines  of  most 
predators.  Commission  biologist  Bill  Palmer 
says  that  this  occurrence  is  rare,  hut  not 
unknown.  Bill  says  that  these  teeth  are 
known  as  tusks,  and  are  probably  an  evolu- 
tionary remnant  when  deer  had  such  teeth. 
— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 


Support  for  SPORT 

McKean  — During  the  last  day  of  the 
’96  buck  season  three  antlerless  deer  were 
shot  and  concealed  in  a pine  thicket.  Evi- 
dently the  poachers  planned  on  retrieving 
the  deer  during  the  antlerless  season.  They 
didn’t,  however,  count  on  a sportsman  dis- 
covering the  deer  and  reporting  the  inci- 
dent to  WCO  Len  Groshek.  Thanks  to 
several  deputies  watching  the  area,  two 
men  were  apprehended  and  admitted  to 
killing  the  deer.  The  individuals  were  fined 
and  face  losing  their  hunting  privileges  for 
several  years.  Because  they  were  nonresi- 
dents and  could  not  pay  their  fines  imme- 
diately, they  spent  a night  in  jail  until  the 
fines  were  paid. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik, 

Port  Allegany 

Dedicated 

Elk  — On  the  bear  season  opener  I was 
called  to  help  find  a lost  hunter.  After 
several  hours  one  of  the  searchers  heard  a 
couple  of  distant  shots.  We  tried  to  get  the 
hunter  to  answer  our  signal  shots  to  get  a fix 
on  his  location,  but  he  didn’t  shoot  again. 
Finally,  after  a couple  more  hours,  we  found 
the  relieved,  cold  and  wet  hunter.  When 
asked  why  he  didn’t  answer  our  signal  shots, 
he  said  he  was  down  to  his  last  cartridge  and 
he  was  saving  it  for  the  next  day,  in  case  he 
saw  a bear. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Bodenhorn, 

R IDG  WAY 

That’s  a New  One 

Patrolling  one  night  in  the 
Pymatuning  area  I noticed  a spotlight 
shining  across  a field.  Well  after  the  11 
p.m.  curfew  I stopped  the  vehicle  and 
asked  the  occupants  why  they  were  spot- 
ting after  hours.  The  two  people  said 
they  wanted  to  hunt  ducks  the  next  day, 
and  were  just  checking  the  fields  to  see  if 
any  ducks  were  sitting  in  them.  I guess  I 
haven’t  heard  them  all. 

— LMO  Keith  E.  Harbaugh, 

Meadville 
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Potential  Hotspot 

Montgomery  — I’ve  received  a lot  ot 
calls  about  turkeys  causing  crop  damage 
here.  With  the  spring  gobbler  season  right 
around  the  corner,  hunters  who  ask  per- 
mission may  gam  access  to  some  prime 
ground. 

— WCO  Dill  Vroman,  Frederick 


5a lad  5ar 

Rocky  Grove  biology  teacher  Ed  Atts 
got  a turkey  last  fall,  and  its  crop  contained 
628  individual  particles  of  food,  which 
included  the  following:  25  green  stink  bugs, 
1 beetle,  6 assassin  bugs,  27  insect  larvae,  2 
small  spiders,  11  small  miscellaneous  in- 
sects, 1 acorn,  1 kernel  of  com,  4 winter- 
green  leaves,  50  grass  stems,  159  whole 
grapes,  191  grape  seeds,  6 wild  cherry  seeds, 
21  wild  cucumber  seeds,  55  fern  particles 
and  68  other  miscellaneous  seeds. 

— LMO  James  Denirer,  Sandy  Lake 

Higher  Calling 

As  part  of  our  new  radio  system  package 
for  our  vehicles  we  had  outside  speakers 
installed.  Three  times  last  season  I noticed 
hunters  on  deer  stands  after  shooting  hours 
and  used  the  speaker  to  inform  them.  Each 
time  I did  this  the  hunters  looked  straight 
up  in  the  air.  Did  they  think  someone  other 
than  a conservation  officer  was  watching 
over  them? 

— LMO  Richard  S.  Seeding, 
Waynesburg 


Can’t  Pull  the  Wool  Over  Our  Eyes 

Butler  — Webster’sDictionar>define.s 
the  word  excuse  as  “tr\’  to  clear  from  blame, 
overlook,  forgive,  gain  exemption,  set  free, 
remit.”  As  law  enforcement  officers,  we 
certainly  hear  our  share  of  them,  just  a few 
I’ve  gotten  include:  “My  son  and  1 use  the 
same  license  holder  and  by  mistake  1 forgot 
to  take  his  license  out;  that’s  why  I’m  car- 
rying both  licenses  in  the  field.”  “I  thought 
you  could  spot  until  midnight.”  Another 
part  of  our  job  is  conducting  various  sur- 
veys, of  beaver  habitat,  and  woodcock  and 
grouse  populations  for  example.  I took  the 
liberty  of  adding  another  survey  this  year, 
and  I think  the  results  would  be  interesting 
to  those  people  who  think  that  their  ex- 
cuses have  never  been  heard.  An  astonish- 
ing 87  percent  of  active  WCO’s  were  bom 
at  night,  but  none  of  them  were  bom  last 
night. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxondurg 


“Honey  Heights” 

Monroe  — It’s  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
hear  about  a bear  denning  under  a person’s 
home,  but  within  just  one  week  I learned 
of  four  bears  denning  under  four  different 
porches  in  the  same  housing  development. 
If  I could  find  a house  for  sale  in  this 
development  I could  probably  catch  my 
quota  of  bears  without  ever  moving  the 
culvert  trap  from  my  yard. 

— WCO  Dirr  D.  Remensnyder, 

SWIFTWATER 
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They’re  Out  There 

(Clinton  — During  last  buck  season  ; 
.inx  ously  awaited  a)  hear  if  anyone  had 
.akcn  the  big  buck  chat  had  been  seen  by 
bear  tuinters  on  SGL  295.  Finally,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season,  two  groups  of  hunters 
conducted  some  welhplanned  drives  and 
took  seven  bucks,  including  two  real  tro- 
phies. 

— WCO  Ken  Packard,  Mill  Halu 

New  Kind  of  Guard  Dog 

Huntingdon  — While  conducting  our 
Christmas  Bird  Count,  Dave  Kyler  noticed 
a large  group  of  black  vultures.  The  scaven- 
gers  were  feeding  on  a deer  carcass  and, 
according  to  Dave,  growled  at  him  as  he 
approached.  Maybe  next  year  Dave  should 
carry  some  dog  biscuits. 

— WCO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria 


Who’s  Baiting  Whom? 

Crawford  — For  evidence,  after  inves- 
tigating a bait  site  prior  to  buck  season. 
Deputy  Gene  Soltesz  gathered  a few  apples 
being  used  as  bait.  Not  wanting  his  chil- 
dren to  eat  them.  Gene  placed  the  apples  in 
the  unheated  entrance  area  to  his  house. 
The  kids  didn’t  bother  the  evidence,  hut 
Gene’s  wife,  Les,  discovered  a few  “extra” 
apples  while  busily  baking  for  the  holidays. 
1 just  hope  my  evidence  photos  are  prop- 
erly exposed,  or  that  the  judge  likes  apple 
pie. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 


Doing  Sometnlng  Right 

Every  year  we  miiw  a rew  hedgerows  i m 
game  lands  ,so  that  thev  grow  back  rhicker 
and  provide  even  better  small  game  cover. 
While  mowing  a hedgerow  on  SGL  205 
Ron  Kressley  flushed  eight  roosters  and 
three  hen  pheasants  exactly  one  week  after 
our  last  inseason  stocking,  and  while  the 
season  was  still  open.  When  1 told  hunters 
about  where  the  birds  were,  they  said  they 
knew  the  birds  were  in  the  hedgerows,  hut 
that  they  were  too  thick  for  even  their  dogs 
to  hunt.  A few  even  accused  us  of  having 
too  much  good  cover. 

— LMO  D.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 

Needed  a Manicure 

Bucks  — A deer  taken  by  a hunter  at 
Tyler  State  Park  last  season  had  extremely 
long  hooves,  which  curled  up  and  came  to 
a sharp  point.  1 surmised  that  this  particu- 
lar animal  had  not  been  moving  around 
enough  to  properly  wear  down  the  hooves. 

— WCO  Christopher  3.  Grundi, 
Richlandtown 

“Let  Go,  Rodent!” 

McKean  — Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instruc- 
tor Ed  Gresick  was  hunting  over  a lake 
during  the  early  resident  goose  season  when 
he  noticed  a beaver  swimming  with  a stick 
in  its  mouth.  Ed’s  Lab,  Lady,  noticed  the 
beaver,  too,  and  jumped  into  the  lake, 
swam  out,  took  the  stick  from  the  beaver, 
and  then  made  a nice  retrieve  to  her  mas- 
ter. 

— WCO  Len  Groshek,  Smethport 

Some  Things  Never  Change 

Bradford  — While  turkey  hunting, 
Greg  Jones  of  Troy  came  upon  an  area 
where  numerous  game  trails  converged. 
Along  one  of  the  trails  he  noticed  some- 
thing sticking  up  out  of  the  ground.  After 
digging  it  up,  he  discovered  he  had  found  a 
flint  spear  point  in  perfect  condition.  While 
listening  to  his  story,  I thought  about  an 
Indian  hunting  near  these  same  game  trails 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 
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Conservation  News 


1997-98  seasons  & bag 
limits  proposed 


CHANGES  to  hear  licenses,  bonus 
tag  applications  for  muzzleloader 
hunters  and  dog  training  regulations 
were  some  of  the  issues  covered  at  the 
January  Commission  meeting.  The 
Commission  also  proposed  a package 
of  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  and 
bag  limits  for  1997-98  that  once  again 
features  a special  statewide  squirrel 
hunt  just  for  young  hunters.  The  pro- 
posed seasons  and  hag  limits  will  be 
officially  adopted  during  a public  Com- 
mission meeting  scheduled  for  the 
Ligonier  area,  April  14-15. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year 
youngsters  ages  12  to  16  (junior  li- 
cense holders)  will  have  the  exclusive 
opportunity  to  hunt  squirrels  through- 
out the  state  on  Saturday,  October  1 1 , 
and  Monday,  October  13.  Those  12  to 
15  years  of  age  must  he  accompanied 
by  an  adult. 

The  season  and  bag  limit  package 
would  allow  a spring  gobbler  hunter 
still  holding  a spring  turkey  tag  the 
opportunity  to  harvest  a coyote.  Be 
advised:  This  regulation,  if  approved, 
will  not  take  effect  until  the  1998 
season. 

During  a workshop  session  held  as 
part  of  the  meeting.  Deputy  Executive 
Director  Michael  Schmit  addressed 
the  subject  of  restrictions  governing 
firearms  used  for  hunting  in  urban/ 
suburban  settings  from  a public  safety 
standpoint. 

Currently,  Allegheny,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  counties  are  identified  as 
Special  Regulations  Areas,  where  the 


use  of  high-powered  rifles  tor  hunting 
is  prohibited.  These  commonly  referred 
to  “shotgun  areas”  have  been  expanded 
over  the  past  25  years,  and  Schmit 
suggests  that  the  time  may  he  here  to 
further  expand  these  special  regula- 
tion zones  into  other  densely  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  state. 

“Our  ability  to  manage  wildlife  in 
densely  populated  areas  may  well  hinge 
on  our  ability  to  satisfy  the  concerns  of 
those  who  live  there,”  said  Schmit.  “If 
people  feel  safe  while  going  about  their 
daily  routine  during  hunting  seasons, 
they’ll  support  sportsmen’s  activities. 
Hunters  must  he  willing  to  abide  by 
regulations  enacted  and  supported  by 
all  citizens,  or  else  we  will  find  hunt- 
ing/trapping issues  on  public  referen- 
dums,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  anti- 
hunt/trap  initiatives  in  numerous  other 
states  in  1996.” 

The  agency  needs  to  see  if  there’s  a 
certain  population  density  threshold 
that  would  warrant  the  introduction 
of  “shotgun  only”  type  tegulations.  To 
do  this,  a survey  designed  to  identify 
levels  where  attitudes  and  opinions  on 
hunting  shift  from  support  to  nonsup- 
port was  proposed.  People  will  he  sur- 
veyed from  areas  exhibiting  a wide 
range  of  population  densities.  Ran- 
dom selection  will  ensure  representa- 
tion of  all  citizens  — hunters  and 
nonhunters  alike.  The  proposal  calls 
for  the  development  of  a survey  mecha- 
nism. The  actual  survey  would  be  con- 
tracted to  an  independent  human  re- 
source consultant. 

In  addition,  wildlife  conservation 
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officers  will  he  surveyed  to  determine 
relevant  safety  issues  in  their  indi- 
vidual districts. 

For  dog  training,  the  commission- 
ers did  not  change  the  year-round  dog 
training  season  set  forth  in  a new  law, 
which  took  effect  in  mid-February. 
The  new  law  establishes  a year-round 
dog  training  season  unless  further  re- 
stricted by  Commission  regulation. 
The  commissioners  considered  a two- 
month  closure  during  May  and  June, 
but  did  not  make  any  changes. 

The  commissioners  tentatively  ap- 
proved a proposal  extending  the  time 
frame  muzzleloader  hunters  may  pur- 
chase bonus  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
Last  year,  in  applying  for  bonus  li- 
censes, muzzleloader  license  holders 
had  a two-day  head  start  on  all  other 
hunters.  For  muzzleloader  license  hold- 
ers this  yeat,  commissioners  are  pro- 
posing a five-day  advance  sales  period, 
beginning  the  third  Monday  in  Au- 
gust (same  day  nonresidents  may  be- 
gin applying  for  doe  licenses). 

Commissioner  Robert  j.  Gilford  of 
Lickingville  was  elected  as  the 
Commission’s  president.  A retired 
teacher  and  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran, Gilford  has  been  a commissioner 
since  1994.  He  succeeds  Commissioner 
Dennis  R.  Fredericks  of  McMurray. 
Commissioner  George  Miller, 
Brockway,  was  chosen  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  Commissioner  Vernon 
Shaffer,  Reading,  secretary. 

Commissioners  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  a cost-saving  proposal  that 
would  change  regulations  governing 
bear  licenses.  Issuing  agents  would  be 


permitted  to  sell  bear  licenses,  which 
have  been  sold  only  by  the  Commis- 
sion since  they  were  created  in  1981. 
Instead  of  being  a back  tag,  the  new 
bear  license  would  be  a wallet-size 
card,  which  bear  hunters  wouldn’t  have 
to  display,  just  have  on  their  posses- 
sion while  hunting. 

In  compliance  with  Act  184,  the 
Commission  gave  preliminary  ap- 
proval to  a regulation  that  creates  three 
new  restricted  taxidermy  permits. 
Pending  adoption  of  the  regulatory 
change  in  April,  the  Commission  will 
begin  offering  a “Category  1 Taxi- 
dermy Permit”  exclusively  for  big  and 
small  game  (excluding  turkeys),  “Cat- 
egory 2 Taxidermy  Permit”  exclusively 
for  fish,  and  “Category  3 Taxidermy 
Permit”  exclusively  for  game  birds  ( in- 
cluding wild  turkeys).  The  agency  will 
continue  to  charge  $50  to  take  the 
taxidermy  test.  The  fee  for  each  re- 
stricted permit  will  be  $100. 

Notably  absent  from  this  Commis- 
sion meeting  was  land  acquisitions. 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  Game 
Commission  purchased  no  land.  Due 
to  fiscal  constraints  imposed  until  some 
sort  of  new  license  fee  schedule  is  en- 
acted, the  agency  has  had  to  curtail 
several  activities  already,  land  acquisi- 
tions being  the  most  significant  at  this 
time.  Traditionally,  about  $3  million 
has  been  budgeted  annually  for  land 
acquisitions.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
agency’s  most  popular  programs,  which 
has  seen  some  300  tracts,  totalling 
roughly  1.3  million  acres,  obtained 
and  being  managed  for  wildlife  and 
outdoor  recreation. 


In  other  action,  the  Commission: 

• Announced  the  official  1996  black  bear  harvest  was  1,796,  three  more  than  prelimi- 

nary harvest  figures  released  in  November. 

• Adopted  a regulation  allowing  persons  permanently  confined  to  wheelchairs  to  use 

electric-powered  wheelchairs  on  state  game  lands.  Individuals  using  wheelchairs  on 
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game  lands  must  possess  the  appropriate  Game  Commission-issued  “disabled  person 
permit.” 

• Agreed  to  provide  names  and  addresses  of  400  duck  hunters  to  Pennsylvania  State 

University  for  a survey  to  assess  their  perceptions  on  ecosystem  changes  and  duck 
production. 

• Awarded  an  oil  and  gas  lease  to  Lomak  Petroleum  Inc.,  Hartville,  Ohio,  for  2,025  acres 

of  SGL  51  in  Fayette  County  for  an  annual  rental  fee  of  $10  per  acre  and  a 21.1 
percent  royalty. 

• Awarded  an  oil  and  gas  lease  to  Lomak  Petroleum  Inc.  for  1,715  acres  of  SGL  51  in 

Fayette  County  for  an  annual  rental  fee  of  $ 10  per  acre  and  a 2 1 . 1 percent  royalty. 

• Granted  Lomak  Petroleum  Inc.  an  oil  and  gas  lease  to  develop  and  produce  oil  and  gas 

on  593  acres  of  SGL  199  in  Crawford  County’s  Athens  Township  in  exchange  for 
an  annual  rental  fee  of  $3  per  acre;  a 12.5  percent  royalty,  and  39  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  SGL  109  in  Erie  County’s  Waterford  Township. 

• Accepted  two  checks  from  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Association: 

$ 1 ,000  to  the  Project  WILD  Action  Grants  Program,  and  $500  for  the  Becoming  an 
Outdoors  Woman  Program. 

Proposed  1997-98  seasons  and  bags 

Squirrels  - Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (Combined):  Special  hunt  for  junior  license  hold- 
ers - Oct.  11-13;  Early  Season  - Oct.  18  - Nov.  29;  Late  Season  - Dec.  26  - Jan.  24, 
1998  (6  daily,  12  field  possession  limit  after  first  day). 

Ruffed  Grouse:  Oct.  18  - Nov.  29  and  Dec.  26  - Jan.  24  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 
Rabbit  (Cottontail):  Nov.  1-29  and  Dec.  26  - Feb.  7,  1998  (4  daily,  8 field  possession). 
Pheasant:  Male  only  - Nov.  1 - 29;  male  and  female  in  designated  area  - Nov.  1-29  and 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  24,  1998  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 

’Varying  Hares:  Dec.  26  - Jan.  1,  1998  (2  daily,  4 field  possession). 

Crows:  July  4 - Nov.  30  and  Dec.  26  - March  29,  1998  (unlimited). 

Wild  Turkey  (Male  or  Female):  Area  1 A - Nov.  1 -8  (shotgun  only);  Area  IB  (Crawford 
and  Erie  counties)  - Nov.  1 - 8 (shotgun  only);  Areas  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7A  and  8 - Nov. 
1-15;  Area  7B  - Nov.  1-8;  Area  9A  - Closed  to  fall  hunting;  and  Area  9B  - Nov. 
3 - 8 (shotgun  only). 

Spring  Gobbler  (Bearded  birds  only):  May  2 - 30,  1998. 

Black  Bear:  Nov.  24  - 26. 

Archery  Deer:  Oct.  4 - Nov.  15  and  Dec.  26  - Jan.  10,  1998. 

Antlered  Deer  (Statewide):  Dec.  1-13. 

Antlerless  Deer  (Statewide):  Dec.  15  - 17. 

Deer,  Flintlock:  Dec.  26  - Jan.  10,  1998. 

Raccoon  and  Foxes:  Oct.  8 - Feb.  14,  1998. 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel:  No  closed  season. 

Mink  and  Muskrat  (Trapping  only):  Nov.  22  - Jan.  11,  1998. 

Coyote,  Foxes,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Skunk,  Weasel:  Oct.  8 - Feb.  14,  1998. 

Beaver:  Dec.  18  - Jan.  25,  1998  (Limits  var>'  in  each  Furbearer  Management  Zone). 
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Conservation  Leadership  Schooi 
opportunities 


INSTEAD  of  desks  and  classrooms, 
students  at  Penn  State  University’s 
Conservation  Leadership  School  will 
spend  time  exploring  underground 
caves,  paddling  canoes  and  breezing 
along  on  sailboats.  That’s  not  to  say 
the  school  is  just  fun  and  games. 

The  2'week  sessions  will  emphasize 
field-based  hands-on  learning  about  a 
wide  variety  of  environmental  issues 
and  problem-solving  concepts.  Wa- 
tershed management,  citizen  action, 
basic  ecology,  land-use  planning,  al- 
ternative energy  supplies,  environmen- 
tal risk  assessment,  forest  management 
and  wildlife  management  are  j ust  a few 


of  the  subjects  covered. 

Open  to  students  15  to  18  years  of 
age,  the  school  is  held  at  Penn  State’s 
Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area,  near 
State  College.  Students  stay  in  4-per- 
son platform  tents.  The  $440  tuition 
($495  for  nonresidents)  covers  all  costs 
for  the  2-week  stay. 

This  year’s  classes  are:  Session  I, 
June  29  - July  12;  Session  II,  July  13- 
26;  and  Advanced  Session,  August 
13-  26.  The  Advanced  Session  is  open 
only  to  students  who  previously  at- 
tended a regular  session. 

For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  1-800-778-8632. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  recently 
approved  $162,872  of  Project  2000  funds  for  turkey  related  habitat  management, 
information  and  education  and  research  programs.  See  related  story  on  page  8. 
Jerry  Zimmerman  and  Don  Heckman,  representing  the  Pa  Chapter  of  NWTF, 
along  with  PGC  Executive  Director  Don  MadI  and  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 
Director  Cal  DuBrock,  show  map  of  where  many  projects  will  be  conducted. 
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To  ii^lentify  new  opportunities  for  greenways  ar\d 
trails  partnerships  into  the  21st  century. 


Governor's  Conference  on 


GR€£MWAVT 
& TRAILS 


Penn  Harris  Padison 
Camp  Hill,  PA 
April  27-29, 1997 


• To  provide  a forum  for  development 

and  partnerships  for  diverse 
greenways  and  trails  groups. 

• Obtain  igrassroots  public 

participation  to  address 
^reemvays  and  trails  issues. 

• Provide  an  educational  forum  for 

grassroots  organizations  and 
local  governments. 

• Showcase  successful  greenways  and 

trails  initiatives  and  models. 

• Provide  technical  assistance  to 

communities  and  local 
organizations. 

• Stimulate  increased  interaction 

among  state  agencies  on 
greenways  and  trails. 

For  more  information  call: 
014-234-4272 


WE  APOLOGIZE  for  the  extreme  late- 
ness of  the  January  issue.  While  the 
circumstances  that  caused  the  maga- 
zine to  be  printed  and  delivered  essen- 
tially a month  late  were  sudden,  to- 
tally unforeseen  and  completely  out  of 
our  control,  we  nonetheless  assume 
full  responsibility. 

We  take  pride  in  producing  the 


Our  apologies 

best  magazine  possible,  on  as  timely  a 
basis  as  possible.  You,  our  subscribers, 
deserve  nothing  less,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less. 

We  trust  the  problems  that  caused 
that  delay  have  been  rectified,  and  we 
sincerely  appreciate  the  patience,  un- 
derstanding and  support  so  many  of 
you  expressed  in  the  meantime. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  tor  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Why  is  it  that  time  spent  on  a deer  stand  can  sometimes 
seem  like  an  eternity,  yet  when  you  look  back  on  the 
day,  the  season,  you  wonder  where  the  time  went? 
Then,  youll  ponder  the  seemingly  eons  it  takes  until  the 
next  season  arrives . 

Hunting  Time 


How  LONG  is  a minute,  an  hour,  a 
day?  You  can  measure  time  with  ticks 
on  a watch,  the  sun  moving  from  here  to 
there,  but  how  long  does  it  really  take? 
What  is  time  to  a hunter? 

The  concept  of  time  is  as  changing  as 
time,  and  as  elusive.  Try  to  pin  down  time 
for  a closer  look,  and  it  has  already  escaped 
your  grasp.  No  net  is  fine  enough,  or  arm 
quick  enough,  for  its  wings.  As  they  say, 
“tempusfugit,”  “time  flies.”  1 like  the  notion 
of  stealing  away,  sneaking  by  us  when  we’re 
not  watching,  that  the  Latin  “fugit”  sug- 
gests. 

1 think  Einstein  understood  something 
about  how  time  appears  to  hunters,  though 
you  won’t  find  the  outdoor  sports  men- 
tioned  in  his  relativity  theories.  If  we  re- 
member anything  about  it  from  our  science 
classes,  it’s  how  traveling  nearly  the  speed 
of  light  would  make  time  “slow  down,”  the 
fountain  of  youth  on  a rocket  ship.  But 
there’s  a catch.  On  the  return  to  Earth, 
you’d  find  centuries  had  passed,  and  the 
home  and  people  you  knew  would  be  gone. 
T ime  is  irrevocably  tied  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  observer,  sometimes  flashing  by,  some- 
times dragging  towards  eternity. 

A hunter  doesn’t  need  Einstein  to  tell 
him  this.  To  experience  time  dilation  and 
compression,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  sit  on  a 


deer  stand.  Perception  is  everything  where 
time  is  concerned.  While  on  stand  you  will 
know  hours  that  flit  by  like  minutes,  and 
minutes  that  seem  to  last  hours,  especially 
if  you  keep  glancing  at  your  watch. 

Archers  know  what  1 mean.  Their  hunt 
is  tied  to  the  deer’s  time  schedule,  and  the 
animals  are  active  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  Old, 
and  wise,  deer  hunting  advice  is  that  if  you 
had  only  two  minutes  of  the  day  to  hunt, 
they  should  be  the  first  and  last.  Your  odds 
of  seeing  deer  are  best  then,  because  white- 
tails  will  be  up  and  moving. 

But  there’s  a lot  of  the  day  between. 
How  to  get  through  those  hours?  In  the 
afternoon,  you  go  back  to  your  treestand 
two  hours  early,  so  you  won’t  spook  deer 
while  walking  in.  You  want  to  be  in  their 
evening  feeding  spot  before  them,  let  the 
woods  quiet  down  and  erase  your  presence, 
and  wait  for  that  last,  prime  hour.  If  the  day 
is  warm  and  sunny,  which  means  the  feel  of 
evening  will  come  late,  it  may  be  the  last 
half  hour  or  15  minutes  before  the  deer 
show. 

Time  trickles  by.  In  the  treestand,  you 
shift  your  weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  move  your  toes  a few  inches  on  the 
narrow  platform.  You  look  to  the  left,  the 
right,  straight  in  front  of  you,  peek  behind. 
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Chipmunks  start  a racket  below  you,  and 
gradually  subside.  You  see  in  your  mind’s 
eye  a deer  on  the  trail  at  20  yards,  pick  an 
opening  and  imagine  the  shot.  You  shift 
your  weight  again  to  the  other  foot.  And 
you  look  at  your  watch.  Five  minutes  have 
gone  by. 

Time  isn’t  so  snail-like  if  there’s  some- 
thing to  watch.  A gray  squirrel  comes  down 
a tree  opposite  you,  pausing  halfway  to  look 
you  over.  Y ou  fill  a few  minutes  watching  it 
carry  nuts  from  one  place  to  another,  bury- 
ing them  in  the  new  location.  Both  spots 
look  about  the  same  to  you,  and  you  can’t 
figure  why  the  squirrel  can’t  just  put  the  nut 
underground  where  it  fell.  It  would  save 
him  a trip.  You  look  at 
your  watch  again. 

Twenty  minutes  have 
gone  hy.  Now  you’re  get- 
ting somewhere. 

Some  hunters  try  to 
cheat  the  slow  hours, 
waiting  for  evening  light 
and  deer  movement,  by 
taking  along  a hook  or 
magazine.  True,  a good 
story,  a real  page-turner, 
can  speed  the  afternoon. 

But  it  can  also  distract, 
to  the  rue  of  hunters  who 
thought  chipmunks  were 
making  noise  and  were 
caught  by  a buck,  with  a 
book,  not  a bow,  in  their 
hand.  Having  your  eyes  on  print  and  paper 
isn’t  what  you  went  into  the  woods  for, 
anyway.  Better  to  watch  the  way  the  after- 
noon sun  makes  the  leaves  look  more  and 
more  golden. 

But  when  that  magical  last  hour  arrives. 
The  light  is  low,  the  air  is  cooling,  shadows 
are  long.  You  hear  a few  night  sounds 
begin,  even  the  robins  change  from  their 
daytime  chirp  to  their  liquid,  evening 
warbles.  This  is  the  time  of  day  you  wish 
could  last  forever.  You  glance  at  your  watch 
for  another  reason  now.  Not  in  impatience 
for  the  minutes  to  quicken,  but  in  hope 


they  have  slowed.  How  much  time  is  left 
before  quitting  time  ? Only  that  much  ? And 
the  deer  still  aren’t  here? 

Suppose  what  you’ve  been  waiting  for 
does  appear.  On  the  fringe  of  sight  you  see 
something  brown  move  between  the  trees. 
If  you’re  especially  lucky,  there’s  a wink  of 
antler.  Will  he  get  into  archery  range  be- 
fore the  day’s  hourglass  runs  out?  Time 
moves  quickly,  but  the  deer  walks  slowly,  a 
step,  a reach  for  a leaf  to  nibble,  an  acorn  to 
crunch.  He  has  the  whole  night,  but  your 
watch  says  you’ve  only  six  minutes  of  shoot- 
ing time  left. 

You  watch  his  progress  toward  you,  but 
it  can’t  beat  the  speeding  minute  hand  of 


your  watch.  Y ou  check  your  wrist  again  and 
it’s  over.  Legal  shooting  hours  have  ex- 
pired. Where  did  the  afternoon  go?  The 
buck  is  still  20  yards  too  far,  now  beating 
the  heck  out  of  a bush  with  his  antlers.  Oh 
well,  in  another  1 2 hours  it  will  he  the  start 
of  a new  hunting  day.  Maybe  the  buck 
won’t  dawdle  so  much  tomorrow. 

The  length  of  the  hunting  seasons  them- 
selves, and  the  time  between  them,  also  are 
constrained  and  stretched  from  a hunter’s 
point  of  view.  Ever  notice  how  long,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  involved, 
it  is  between  one  buck  season  and  the  next? 


WHILE  ON  STAND  deer  hunters  know  hours  that  flit  by  like 
minutes,  and  minutes  that  seem  to  last  hours.  Bowhunters, 
especially,  are  tied  to  the  deer's  time  schedule.  What  if  a buck 
like  this  one  appears  with  only  a few  minutes  of  shooting  time 
left?  You'll  wonder  if  that  other  antler  will  drop  off  by  the  time 
he  picks  his  way  into  range. 
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March  especially  is  a period  of  pause, 
long  past  the  late  winter  how  and  small 
game  seasons  and  a long  time  until  spring 
gobbler  opens  in  May.  How  long  is  March? 
Thirty-one  days  is  as  much  as  a month  can 
have,  hut  are  we  sure  it’s  not  31  weeks?  Or 
years  ? Then  suddenly  the  gobblers  are  talk- 
ing, the  sun  is  stronger,  snow  is  patchy, 
coltsfoot  is  at  the  road 
edge,  and  you’re  way 
behind  getting  ready  for 
the  season.  Just  where 
did  you  put  that  revers- 
ible camo/orange  hat 
you  bought  last  fall,  and 
do  you  need  a new  box 
of  shot  shells? 

The  main  fall  hunt- 
ing seasons  are  the  sub- 
ject of  year-round  in- 
terest, expectation  and 
downright  hoopla,  hut  how 
quickly  they  pass.  October,  November  and 
part  of  December,  two  and  a half  months  of 
the  major  seasons,  then  a full  nine  and  a 
half  months  before  the  fall  archery  deer/ 
small  game/firearm  deer  cycle  begins  again. 
How  will  you  ever  make  it  through,  be 
calmed  in  time’s  doldrums  between? 

For  hunters,  time  can  speed  up  and  slow 
down  simultaneously.  Carry  a shotgun  in 
grouse  woods  and  watch  what  happens.  An 
unexpected  whir  of  wings,  a meteor  with 
feathers,  in  seconds  the  grouse  rises  upward 
and  rockets  away,  twisting  between  trees. 
He’s  in  range  longer  than  you  think  he  is, 
and  not  flying  as  erratically  as  he  appears  to 
he,  hut  your  limbs  feel  like  molasses. 

You  . . . lift  . . . the  . . . gun  . . . 
and  . . . put  ...  it  ...  to  ..  . your 
. . . shoulder  . . . You  try  to  act  quickly, 
think  quickly,  snap  the  shotgun  up,  level  it 
off  and  get  ahead  of  the  bird.  The  grouse 
seems  to  be  going  unnaturally  fast,  like 
those  jerky,  old-fashioned  movies.  But 
you’re  stuck  in  slow  motion,  lagging  far 
behind.  If  you  don’t  hurry,  your  shot  will 
be,  too. 

If  there  is  any  block  of  time  that  con- 


tains for  a hunter  the  elements  of  the  eter- 
nal and  instantaneous,  it’s  the  night  before 
opening  day.  You  know  you  must  get  some 
sleep,  hut  you  couldn’t  seem  to  get  to  bed 
before  1 1:00.  It  will  he  a long  day  tomor- 
row, both  by  perception  and  by  the  counted 
hours  in  the  cold  woods.  You  want  to  feel 
rested  and  alert  and  ready  for  the  physical 
and  mental  exertion. 
You  toss  and  turn 
and  roll  over  and  look 
at  the  glowing  numbers 
on  the  clock.  They  read 
“11:36.”  You  roll  over 
the  other  way,  and 
wonder  if  you  got  the 
coffee  ready  to  plug  in, 
if  you’ll  need  the  heavy, 
insulated  boots  or 
whether  the  lighter 
ones  will  do.  A big-ant- 
lered buck  you  saw  while 
turkey  hunting  ghosts  behind  your  closed 
eyelids.  Tomorrow  you’ll  be  hunting  near 
where  he  crossed  your  path.  Suppose  he 
appears  again? 

Your  pulse  quickens,  when  it  should  be 
slowing,  and  you  roll  over  to  check  the 
clock.  “1 2:02”  it  reads.  You  hope  you  won’t 
stay  this  wide-eyed  through  the  creeping 
hours.  Got  to  get  to  sleep!  Maybe  you 
should  have  told  your  buddy  you’d  pick 
him  up  at  5:15,  instead  of  5:30.  The  drive 
just  might  take  longer  than  you 
thought  . . . maybe  you  should  have  got- 
ten the  tank  filled  . . . got  to  remember 
to  pack  lunch  . . . remember  your 
backpack  . . . zzzzzzz. 

“R-R-R-R-l-N-G!”  Whazzat?  Sleep 
blears  your  eyes.  The  clock  reads  4:30,  but 
you  swear  you  just  dozed  off  What’s  going 
on,  why  the  early  wake-up?  Maybe  just  hit 
the  “snooze”  button,  tor  10  more 
min  . . . No!  You  remember,  and  your 
feet  hit  the  floor.  This  is  it,  the  day  of  days, 
the  10  hours  of  opening-day  hunting  you 
waited  365  days,  8,760  hours,  525,600  min- 
utes for.  Maybe  this  time,  time  will  be  on 
your  side.  □ 


March  especially  is  a 
period  of  pause , long 
past  the  late  winter 
bow  and  small  game 
seasons  and  a long 
time  until  spring 
gobbler  season  opens . 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Travel  along  as  Rich  walks  the  banks  of  a 
winding  mountain  stream,  conducting  his  annual 
winter  mortality  survey  and  contemplates  life 
along  the  way. 


Along  the 
Wappasening 


The  gathering  of  biological  data 

to  determine  how  wildlife  is  faring  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management’s  mission.  WCOs  conduct 
surveys  throughout  the  year  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Surveys  range  from  listening  for 
and  counting  the  peent  of  the  male  wood- 
cock to  removing  a jawbone  from,  and 
conducting  an  emhryo  count  on,  roadkilled 
does.  Another  is  the  winter  deer  mortality 
survey. 

Each  March  and  April,  we  conduct 
mortality  surveys  to  determine  the  severity 
of  winter  losses  on  deer  and  turkeys.  I was 
looking  forward  to  starting  my  census.  Cabin 
fever  had  me  climbing  the  walls,  and  I 
needed  a diversion  to  break  free  from  the 
winter  doldrums.  This  was  the  perfect  op- 
portunity. 

The  survey  is  conducted  by  randomly 
picking  a stream  and  walking  1.5  miles 
along  one  bank  and  returning  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  noting  any  deer  or  turkeys  that  did 
not  survive  the  winter.  My  choice  for  the 
first  of  three  routes  was  the  Wappasening 
Creek  in  Windham  Township. 

What  a gorgeous  day,  I thought.  The 


sun  was  shining  and  the  temperature  was  in 
the  mid-60s.  It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was 
March.  My  starting  point  took  me  to  an  old 
bridge,  barely  safe  for  vehicular  travel,  its 
old  timbers  rattling  as  I inched  across. 
Breathing  a sigh  of  relief  after  safely  reach- 
ing the  other  side,  I walked  to  the  middle  of 
the  span  and  gazed  into  the  churning  wa- 
ters below. 

The  “crick,”  well  over  its  hanks  from  the 
spring  run-off,  rolled  by  in  its  never-ending 
journey  from  the  mountain.  The  water  ran 
swiftly,  even  in  the  deep  pools  interspersed 
between  the  shallow  runs.  Its  hlue-green 
cast  made  me  long  for  a flyrod  and  some 
nymphs. 

The  Wappasening  is  a trout  stream, 
although  it’s  not  classified  as  such  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Eish  and  Boat  Commission. 
Wild  brook  trout  abound  in  its  waters. 
Most  fall  into  the  4-  to  6- inch  range,  hut  I 
have  seen  some  that  would  go  10  inches. 

These  trout  are  the  most  beautiful  fish  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  leading  edges  of  their 
fins  are  as  white  as  snow.  Spots  the  color  of 
lilac  adorn  their  sides,  and  the  orange  hue 
on  their  stomachs  is  breathtaking.  The 
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worm-like  vermiculation  on  their  backs 
provides  camouflage  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  them  against  the  stone-littered  bot- 
tom. Even  the  6-incher  sports  a hooked 
jaw,  a sure  sign  of  old  age.  I never  feel 
compelled  to  keep  such  a beautiful  fish, 
even  when  of  legal  creel  size. 

1 hadn’t  gone  fat  before  1 realized  I’d 
dressed  too  warmly  for  this  excursion.  The 
afternoon  sun,  gaining  daily  in  strength 
this  time  of  year,  was  a welcome  change  to 
the  dreary  days  of  late, 
though.  Blue  jays  were 
constant  companions  as 
I made  my  way  along 
the  stream,  flitting  from 
one  branch  to  anothet, 
broadcasting  my  pres- 
ence in  their  raucous 
manner. 

As  I got  out  of  sight 
from  the  road,  I began 
seeing  deer  sign.  Drop- 
pings and  tracks  littered 
the  streambank.  Some 
deer  trails  were  worn 
deep  by  constant  use. 

They  paralleled  the  stream 
and  occasionally  strayed  from  its  bank  to  go 
around  an  obstacle. 

I soon  came  to  an  orchard  that  had 
grown  old  with  neglect.  A few  trees  still 
held  fruit,  although  rotten.  A closer  in- 
spection showed  that  deer  were  still  fre- 
quenting this  area,  even  though  it  held 
little  promise  of  the  food  that  would  make 
the  branches  bend  once  again  come  fall. 
Goldenrod  and  briars  were  the  dominant 
vegetation  here,  and  the  paths  through 
them  made  my  going  easy . Ticks  were  cling- 
ing to  my  pants  when  I emerged  from  the 
orchard,  and  I spent  a few  minutes  picking 
them  off  before  I continued  on.  The  amount 
of  deer  sign  was  encouraging. 

The  thick  vegetation  near  the  stream 
bottom  soon  gave  way  to  hemlocks  and 
beech  trees  as  the  bank  angled  away  from 
the  creek.  Fresh  turkey  scratchings  told  me 
the  big  birds  had  been  through  some  time 


this  morning.  The  worn  tip  of  a discarded 
wing  feather  suggested  that  its  owner  was  a 
gobbler.  Spring  gobbler  season  was  a little 
more  than  a month  away  and  the  sign  was 
encouraging. 

I found  myself  searching  for  shed  antlers 
when  an  old  buck  scrape  caught  my  eye.  A 
little  farther  along,  1 found  a tree  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  It  had  been  rubbed 
hard  and  there  were  tine  marks  almost 
chest  high.  Some  were  very  deep.  I sure 
would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  that  buck. 

Coming  up  over  a 
knoll,  I came  to  a deep 
ravine.  While  search- 
ing for  a way  across,  I 
found  an  old  plow- 
share. The  rusting 
hulk  rose  from  the 
ground  like  some 
monument  erected  as 
a reminder  of  simpler 
times.  The  surround- 
ing trees  appeared  to 
be  at  least  50  years  old, 
so  unless  it  was  taken 
there  to  be  discarded,  it  had 
been  resting  there  for  a long  time.  I saw  no 
other  signs  of  a farming  practice,  and  I 
became  intrigued  as  to  how  it  came  to  rest 
there. 

I enjoy  pondering  things  like  this,  and  as 
I strode  away  from  the  plowshare  I was 
reminded  of  another  mystery.  I was  gazing 
into  the  flames  of  a campfire  one  summer 
evening,  mourning  the  loss  of  a dear  friend. 
The  moon  was  full  and  the  wood  smoke 
drifted  lazily  away  from  me  in  the  still 
night.  No  mosquitoes  whined  in  my  ears, 
either.  Now,  I’ll  draw  wood  smoke  in  a gale 
force  wind  and  it  seems  as  if  mosquitoes 
find  me  even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  In  order 
for  these  things  to  be  absent,  there  had  to 
be  some  powerful  force  at  work.  W ith  pursed 
lips,  I gazed  into  the  heavens  again.  I won- 
dered if  the  same  magnetic  pull  that  influ- 
enced ocean  tides  also  affected  the  drift  of 
wood  smoke.  I longed  for  Ed’s  company  to 


A pair  of  woodies 
exploded  upward 
when  1 came  near 
their  puddle  of 
trapped  water.  The 
drake  was  just  as 
beautiful  as  a male 
brook  trout  from  the 
Wappasening. 
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help  ponder  such  a notion.  I’ll  add  these 
puzzles  to  the  list  of  things  I’d  like  to  know. 
Maybe  on  the  last  great  day  . . . 

The  muffled  roar  of  the  Wappasening 
was  getting  louder  as  I continued  through 
the  hemlock  stand.  Its  snake-like  course 
brought  it  back  in  my  path  and  soon  I was 
standing  on  its  bank  again.  Deer  sign  was 
everywhere. 

Silently  praising  the  person  responsible 
for  purchasing  Cortex  boots  fot  field  offic- 
ers, I was  across  the  creek  in  only  three 
bounds.  If  I was  smart,  I would  have  worn 
hip  boots,  but  many  times  I act  before  I 
think.  Besides,  had  I been  wearing  them,  I 
may  have  slipped  and  fallen  in. 

Working  my  way  along  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  stream,  a pair  of  woodies  flushed 
and  gave  me  a start  when  I came  near  their 
puddle  of  trapped  water.  The  drake  was  just 
as  beautiful  as  a male  brook  trout.  Their 
shrill  cry  was  audible  even  above  the  rush 


of  the  stream  and  long  after  they  wete  out 
of  sight. 

The  return  trip  was  uneventful.  I found 
at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  deer  sign, 
including  scores  of  deer  beds.  I fully  realize 
how  just  a few  deer  can  leave  a lot  of  sign, 
hut  if  that  wete  the  case  along  this  route, 
those  deer  never  rested. 

Back  at  my  starting  point,  standing  on 
the  rickety  bridge,  I gazed  into  the  cascad- 
ing waters  again.  Reflecting  back  on  my 
walk,  I was  convinced  more  than  ever  that 
the  deet  and  tutkeys  wintered  well.  Not 
only  did  I not  see  any  dead  deer  or  turkeys, 
my  nose  didn’t  tell  me  about  any  I failed  to 
spot.  I know  this  will  be  another  banner 
year  for  hunting. 

Even  with  two  more  surveys  to  conduct. 
I’m  confident  that  I’ll  meet  with  the  same 
results.  If  you  feel  there  aren’t  any  deer 
where  you  hunt  or  live,  conduct  your  own 
survey.  Maybe  you’ll  change  your  mind.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Funxsutawney  Phil’s  mystical  ability  to  predict  the 
weather  is  overrated,  but  there  are  many  other 
intriguing  qualities  about  the  ..  . 


Wily  Hole  Digger 


Forget  groundhog  day.  it’s  a 

scam.  Around  here  most  woodchucks 
don’t  appear  until  March,  although  we 
have  recorded  them  as  early  as  February  25. 
But  March  is  the  official  wake-up  month 
tor  most  Pennsylvania  woodchucks,  and 


when  they  emerge  they  are  interested  in 
finding  mates,  not  in  predicting  the  weather. 

First  the  males  appear  and  wander  from 
den  to  den  in  search  of  receptive  females. 
Then,  a couple  weeks  later,  the  females 
unplug  their  den  holes  so  the  males  can 
consort  with  them.  After  mating  with  one 
female,  a male  moves  on  to  another.  If  a 
mating  is  successful,  32  days  later  a female 
gives  birth  to  from  two  to  nine  naked,  blind 
young,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a deer 
mouse. 

The  young  are  born  in  their  mother’s 
nest  chamber,  a part  of  her  larger  burrow 
system,  which  can  be  up  to  50  feet  long  and 
1 2 feet  deep,  and  which  also  contains  sepa- 
rate hibernating  and  latrine  chambers.  Both 
the  hibernating  and  nest  chambers  are  lined 
with  dead  leaves  and  grass. 

Back  on  April  12,  1993,  I watched  a 
female  woodchuck  gather  a mouthful  of 
leaves  and  grass  and  carry  it  down  into  her 
burrow.  Five  days  later  I put  my  head  down 
at  the  burrow  entrance  and  listened.  A 
continual  series  of  piercing,  high-pitched 
cries  emanated  from  the  burrow,  a signal 
that  the  young  had  been  born. 


Trying  to  observe  woodchuck  burrow 
life  has  been  difficult  for  biologists.  Conse- 
quently, not  much  is  known  about  their 
underground  life.  Mostly  they  live  alone, 
hence  theirscientific  name  Marmotamonax, 
which  means  “solitary  marmot.”  The  fe- 
male raises  her  young  by  herself,  a process 
that  takes  two  months.  At  four  weeks  of  age 
they  open  their  eyes  and 
are  able  to  forage  near 
the  burrow  entrance.  At 
five  to  six  weeks  they  are 
weaned  and  two  weeks 
later  they  are  on  their 
own. 

A woodchuck  burrow 
at  our  Far  Field  thicket 
has  been  inhabited  most 
years  by  a female  wood- 
chuck. On  May  25, 1990, 

1 watched  two  young 
woodchucks  foraging  in 
the  weeds  less  than  15 
feet  from  where  I stood. 

They  never  did  see  me  and  for  the  first  time 
1 actually  had  a look  at  juvenile  wood- 
chucks. 

Like  all  youngsters,  they  had  cute  faces, 
but  they  already  possessed  an  adult’s  alert- 
ness, several  times  leaping  on  to  fallen  trees 
to  look  for  enemies,  in  between  shoving 
green  stuff  into  their  mouths  with  their 
dexterous  front  paws.  Finally  the  one  clos- 
est to  me  turned  around  and  trundled  back 
toward  the  other  young  chuck  that  was 
foraging  much  nearer  to  the  den.  It  rushed 
toward  its  sibling  and  chased  it  down  into 
the  burrow.  Then  it  took  over  and  fed  in 
the  spot  vacated  by  its  less  aggressive  sib- 
ling. 

At  that  same  den,  two  years  later  on 
June  6,  1 surprised  two  young  woodchucks 
and  their  mother  foraging  outside.  She 
seemed  unable  to  figure  out  where  or  what 
1 was,  but  she  lived  up  to  her  nickname 
“whistle-pig.”  Sitting  on  her  back  haunches, 
she  emitted  a high-pitched  whistle  fol- 
lowed by  a rapid,  nine-syllable,  lower  trill 
described  by  William  J.  Hamilton  Jr.  and 


Before  Europeans 
settled  America,  a 
much  sparser 
population  of 
woodchucks  lived  here . 
The  elimination  of 
forests  and  large 
predators  allowed  them 
to  thrive. 


John  O.  Whitaker  Jr.  in  Mammals  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  as  “softer  chuckling 
notes.” 

Her  young  immediately  went  down  into 
the  burrow,  but  she  remained  outside.  Even 
as  1 eased  myself  from  a kneeling  to  a sitting 
position,  brought  out  and  peered  through 
my  binoculars,  and  wrote  notes,  she  con- 
tinued her  “whistling” 
call  several  dozen  times 
with  about  seven  sec- 
onds between 

whistles.  Finally  she 
retreated  halfway 
down  her  burrow,  still 
whistling  until  1 left 
the  area. 

Whistling  by 
woodchucks  has  been 
well  documented.  So 
has  the  growling  and 
teeth  chattering  I’ve 
heard  when  wood- 
chucks fight.  But  last 
March  1 heard  an  entirely  new  sound.  1 had 
surprised  a woodchuck  in  the  middle  of 
First  Field  and  it  had  run  down  into  its 
burrow.  Then,  as  1 walked  toward  it,  the 
woodchuck  popped  its  head  out  to  look 
around  and  1 froze  in  place.  Even  though 
woodchucks  are  supposed  to  have  excel- 
lent vision,  1 have  learned  that  if  1 stand 
still  and  the  wind  is  right,  woodchucks  will 
not  see  me  no  matter  how  close  they  are. 

While  I watched  from  25  feet  away,  it 
raised  its  head  up  and  down  like  a peri- 
scope, slowly  peering  in  every  direction  for 
many  long  minutes.  Then  the  wind  picked 
up,  clouds  totally  blanketed  the  formerly 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  thermometer  dropped 
like  a bomb.  Still  I watched  as  the  wood- 
chuck, after  many  more  “up  periscope” 
looks,  eased  most  of  its  body  out  of  its 
burrow.  By  then  1 was  chilled  to  the  bone, 
so  I walked  toward  the  animal.  It  dove 
down  into  its  burrow.  As  I reached  the 
burrow  entrance,  I heard  a loud  noise  com- 
ing from  underground  that  sounded  like  a 
whinnying  horse.  None  of  the  sources  I 
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later  checked  mentioned  such  a noise. 

In  tact,  except  for  the  volumes  that  have 
been  written  about  Groundhog  Day,  wood- 
chucks have  not  been  a popular  subject 
with  nature  writers,  journalists  or  biolo- 
gists. I must  admit  that  they  have  been  my 
least  favorite  wild  creatures,  too,  especially 
during  the  years  when  we  had  a large  veg- 
etable garden  and  no  dog.  No  matter  how 
deeply  we  buried  our  9-foot  garden  fence 
and  weighted  it  down  with  rocks,  wood- 
chucks always  managed  to  dig  under  it. 
One  spring,  in  just  a half  hour,  a single 
woodchuck  ate  50  broccoli  and  cauliflower 
plants.  Another  summer  our  son  David 
tried  to  defend  his  garden  by  shooting  ev- 
ery woodchuck  he  caught  inside  the  fence. 
After  25  kills,  he  gave  up. 

Now  that  we  buy  our  vegetables  at  the 
local  farmer’s  market  we  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  horde  of  woodchucks  that  live 
every  where  on  our  mountain  — in  the  deep 
woods  of  the  hollow,  the  dry  oak  forests  on 
both  Sapsucker  and  Laurel  ridges,  the  First 
and  Far  fields,  and  the  several  mountaintop 
thickets.  Furthermore,  at  least  five  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  house  — under  our  front 
porch,  below  the  back  porch  in  the  grape 
tangle,  beside  the  garage,  next  to  the  road 
drain,  and  under  the  guesthouse. 

I’ve  found  them  outside  our  back  door 
investigating  the  doormat,  tearing  across 
our  veranda  while  I sat  nearby,  and  parad- 
ing over  the  tiny  guesthouse 
front  porch.  They  graze  on 
our  roughly-shorn  lawns 
and  our  flower  beds  and 
even  eat  the  crownvetch 
we  foolishly  planted  on 
the  steep  back  slope 
shortly  after  we  moved 
here.  Like  white-tailed 
deer,  woodchucks  eat  a 
wide  variety  of  both  cul- 
tivated and  wild  plants, 
hut  they  also  occasion- 
ally relish  grasshoppers, 
snails,  June  beetles  and 
other  invertebrates. 


Before  Europeans  settled  America,  a 
much  sparser  population  of  woodchucks 
lived  here.  Not  only  was  it  harder  for  them 
to  make  a living  in  the  extensive  forests 
that  existed  hack  then,  it  also  was  difficult 
to  escape  their  major  predators  — black 
bears,  mountain  lions,  wolves  and  fishers. 
Then  settlers  cut  down  the  forests,  elimi- 
nated the  large  predators,  and  planted  suc- 
culent crops  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
woodchuck-friendly  foods.  The  living  was 
(and  is)  easy,  except  for  the  occasional 
woodchuck  hunter,  car  or  smaller  preda- 
tors such  as  dogs,  foxes,  minks,  weasels, 
large  hawks  and  owls.  However,  wood- 
chucks fight  so  fiercely  when  they  are  cor- 
nered that  such  predators  often  retreat. 

Researcher  Robert  Snyder  has  also  dis- 
covered that  woodchucks  are  susceptible 
to  many  of  the  same  diseases  as  humans  are 
— hepatitis,  liver  cancer,  arteriosclerosis, 
heart  attacks,  strokes,  even  high  blood 
pressure  — so  they  have  become  popular 
drug-testing  laboratory  animals.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  still  one  woodchuck  for  every 
five  to  10  acres  in  the  Northeast,  and  the 
all-time  woodchuck  population  explosion 
occurred  at  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot 
near  Chambersburg  back  in  the  1950s, 
when  Snyder  and  others  estimated  that 
9,000  woodchucks  lived  on  10,000  acres. 

The  woodchuck  population  density  on 
our  homegrounds  is  even  higher.  We’re 
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talking  five  dens  on  less  than  an  acre.  So,  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  we  occasion- 
ally witness  what  we  assume  are  turf  battles 
when  youngsters  are  looking  for  new  homes. 

On  June  1 1, 1991,  at  2:25  p.m.  1 watched 
from  the  upstairs  bathroom  window  as  a 
large  woodchuck  chased  a smaller  one  up 
the  driveway,  grabbed  it  briefly,  and  tried 
to  tussle  before  it  broke  away  and  tore 
across  the  lawn  toward  the  grape  tangle. 
The  larger  woodchuck  pursued  it  halfway 
across  the  lawn  and  then 
reared  up  on  its 
haunches  to  look 
around  before  lowering 
itself  and  trotting  back 
up  the  driveway  headed 
for  the  garage. 

The  following  May, 
as  I sat  on  the  veranda 
in  mid-aftemoon  qui- 
etly writing,  I was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by 
the  fighting  of  two  adult 
woodchucks  six  feet 
away.  It  looked  as  if  the 
front  porch  woodchuck  was  defending  its 
territory  from  the  grape  tangle  woodchuck. 

When  I jumped  up,  the  woodchucks 
growled  loudly  at  each  other  before  sepa- 
rating. One  ran  under  the  front  porch  while 
the  other  dashed  the  length  of  the  veranda 
and  around  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
grape  tangle.  Once  again  the  grape  tangle 
woodchuck  had  gotten  the  worst  of  the 
fight,  although  1 had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  it  was  the  previous  year’s  grape 
tangle  woodchuck  or  a new  resident. 

Last  May  our  son  David  heard  growling 
under  the  guesthouse  in  mid-moming  and 
went  outside  to  investigate.  One  large  and 
one  smaller  woodchuck  emerged  from  be- 
neath the  house,  fighting,  and  they  ended 
up  in  the  stream.  As  David  watched,  the 
larger  one  beat  up  the  smaller  one  and  then 
headed  back  toward  the  house.  When  it 


saw  David  it  took  off  down  the  road,  water 
streaming  from  its  coat.  In  July  he  wit- 
nessed another  fight  near  the  guesthouse. 
That  time  the  vanquished  woodchuck 
climbed  a tree. 

That  July  fight  was  the  latest  one  we 
have  ever  watched.  By  mid-summer  wood- 
chucks are  more  interested  in  eating  than 
fighting.  Then  they  seem  like  gluttons  as 
they  shove  food  into  their  mouths  with 
jerky  movements  that  remind  me  of  a 
Charlie  Chaplin  movie. 
By  late  September  our 
woodchucks  look  like 
obese  shag  rugs.  Such 
eating  is  necessary, 
though,  because  they 
must  increase  their 
weight  by  at  least  30 
percent  before  they 
move  into  their  dens, 
plug  all  the  entrances 
with  dirt,  curl  up  into  a 
ball  in  their  hibernacu- 
lum,  and  sleep  for  four 
or  more  months. 

Although  the  latest  date  I have  recorded 
a woodchuck  out  and  about  is  November 
13,  most  are  hibernating  hy  late  October. 
Along  with  bats  and  jumping  mice,  wood- 
chucks are  true  hibernators.  Their  body 
temperatures  drop  to  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, their  breathing  slows  way  down  and 
their  hearts  beat  only  four  times  a minute. 
Because  of  the  earthen  plugs,  their  dens 
remain  a snug  56  degrees  no  matter  what 
the  temperature  is  outside. 

It’s  ironic  that  woodchucks  are  the  cen- 
ter of  attention  on  Groundhog  Day  when 
most  are  still  deep  in  hibernation.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  ability  to  hibernate  is 
their  most  interesting  behavior  character- 
istic. Instead  of  celebrating  the  fairy  tale 
belief  in  their  ability  to  predict  the  weather, 
we  should  celebrate  their  true  ability  to 
sleep  away  the  winter.  □ 


Woodchucks  are 
susceptible  to  many  of 
the  same  diseases  as 
humans  are  — 
hepatitis , liver  cancer, 
arteriosclerosis , heart 
attacks,  strokes,  even 
high  blood  pressure . 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Ground  Pounders 


A FEW  WARS  ago,  the  size  of  our  ranks 
. of  pilots  was  largely  determined  hy 
the  aim  and  skill  of  enemy  fliers.  Those  of 
us  who  flew  in  comhat  looked  down  with 
varying  regard  upon  the  upper  echelon 
who  tried  to  keep  our  airports  running.  We 
did  hold  special  affection  for  those  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  keeping  our  airplanes 
wired  together,  or  who  provided  fuel  or 
armament. 

But  other  Air  Force  personnel  — offic- 
ers and  enlisted  men  — were  collectively 
known  as  “ground  pounders.” 

1 think  about  this  at  times  when  I’m 
hunting  and  I see  other  archers  perched  in 
their  elevated  stands.  Maybe  it’s  only  an 
amusing  analogy,  hut  those  guys  up  there 
are  taking  special  risks  to  get  their  job 


done.  And  now,  ironically.  I’m  one  of  the 
ground  pounders;  and  I’m  in  the  minority. 

In  1951,  when  the  first  regular  archery 
season  for  deer  opened  in  Pennsylvania, 
treestands  were  rare,  and  the  ones  that 
existed  were  probably  all  homemade  by 
gun  hunters.  Since  then,  American  inge- 
nuity, from  personal  work  benches  to  wide- 
spread commercial  factories,  took  over  to 
literally  raise  the  level  of  bowhunters  from 
terra  firma  up  to  20  feet  or  more  in  the 
trees.  Whether  it  elevated  the  level  of 
sportsmanship  is  open  to  individual  inter- 
pretation. 

Regardless,  we  wouldn’t  want  to  see 
hunting  from  the  ground  relegated  in  hunt- 
ing history  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors 
did  it.  I’m  sure,  in  the  many  thousands  of 
years  between  the  spear  and  the  rifle,  Indi- 
ans did  shoot  some  game  from  trees.  But 
most  kills  were  probably  from  the  ground 
and  the  result  of  superb  stealth  and 
woodsmanship  with,  hy  today’s  standards, 
inferior  equipment. 

You  might  say  that  hunting  then,  from 
the  ground,  was  similar  to  what  it  is  today, 
except  that  hows  and  arrows  are  much 
improved.  We  now  have  the  compound 
bow,  sights,  string  silencers,  overdraws,  plas- 
tic nocks,  mechanical  releases,  improved 
broadheads,  draw  checks  and  plastic 
Retching,  to  name  a few  of  the  innovations 
that  improved  bow  shooting  performance. 
Further,  scientific  studies  of  the  quarry 

SCENT  is  the  most  important  defense  for 
deer  and  is  something  that  hunters  have 
little  control  over.  You  can  bet  that  Steve 
Koller  of  Holland  used  the  wind  in  his  favor 
to  take  this  Bucks  County  222-pound  field- 
dressed  10-point  with  a 22-inch  spread. 
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itself  are  now  available  in  books,  maga- 
zines,  video  and  television  programs,  pro- 
viding  information  unavailable  even  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

Long  before  horses  were  brought  to  this 
country,  Asian  archers  perfected  the  use  of 
this  improved  means  of  hunting  transpor- 
tation.  But,  while  native  Americans  quickly 


adapted  to  the  horse,  their  bows  and  arrows 
remained  relatively  unchanged.  Because 
they  survived  for  centuries  by  hunting 
mostly  from  the  ground,  with  their  primi- 
tive tackle,  there  is  no  reason  why  more  of 
us  can’t  still  take  an  occasional  deer  in  this 
manner. 

Of  course,  many  archers  who  use 
treestands  also  hunt  from  the  ground  on 
occasion.  Reasons  vary,  such  as  group  hunts, 
restrictions  by  landowners,  advancing  age, 
physical  problems  and  simply  just  the  addi- 
tional challenge.  You  might  also  consider 
time  as  a factor  — although  I’ve  seen  ar- 
chers shinny  up  a tree  with  a portable 
treestand  in  little  more  than  the  time  it 
takes  to  write  this  sentence. 


My  only  experience  with  treestands  was 
in  Maine,  bear  hunting,  where  the  outfitter 
trusted  his  on-site  contraptions  more  than 
he  did  the  hears.  Yet,  this  ground  pounder 
has  collected  a feral  ram  in  Hawaii,  mule 
deer,  hear,  caribou  and  many  whitetails,  all 
without  the  aid  of  treestands. 

Those  who  choose  a stand  no  higher 
than  their  hoot  soles  do  accept  cer- 
tain handicaps.  It’s  true  that  in  the 
long  run  you  won’t  kill  as  many  ani- 
mals, hut  forsaking  the  treestands  for 
hunting  on  the  ground  does  have 
some  advantages.  There  are  also  some 
tactics  that  will  improve  your  chances 
to  overcome  the  superior  natural 
defenses  of  sight,  sound  and  scent 
that  are  especially  developed  in 
white-tailed  deer. 

We  may  see  better  than  a bear, 
hear  about  as  well  as  an  opossum,  and 
maybe  smell  as  well  as  a woodchuck, 
but  we’re  just  no  match  for  deer.  So 
let’s  take  these  senses  in  that  order 
and  see  how  we  may  sharpen  our  own 
meager  physiological  defenses  for 
ground  work. 

If  taking  a semi-permanent  ground 
stand  is  your  choice,  you  should  have 
previously,  if  possible,  cleared  shoot- 
ing lanes  in  several  directions.  Even 
a bare  twig  or  leaves  can  foul  up  an 
otherwise  excellent  shooting  opportunity. 

You  have  an  advantage  over  deer  if  you 
can  see  without  moving  much.  It  isn’t  easy, 
but  you  must  remain  virtually  motionless  if 
you  want  to  see  an  animal  before  it  sees  you. 
Sure,  it  is  necessary  to  move  your  head 
occasionally  to  cover  any  given  area.  The 
key  is  to  move  ever  so  slowly.  Y ou  may  have 
a deer  watching  you  at  any  time.  By  slowly 
and  carefully  turning  your  head  you’re  less 
likely  to  attract  an  animal’s  attention.  If 
you  do  see  one,  try  not  to  look  straight  at  it; 
keep  it  in  view  with  your  peripheral  vision. 
You  might  even  squint  to  reduce  the  white 
area  of  your  eyes.  Eyes  are  a dead  give  away, 
particularly  if  the  deer  spots  movement  hut 
isn’t  sure  what  it  has  seen. 


BOWHUNTERS  who  master  the  tactics  to 
overcome  a deer's  superior  natural  defenses  of 
sight,  sound  and  scent  definitely  up  the  odds  at 
consistently  scoring.  Dennis  Johns  of  Natrona 
Heights  is  doing  something  right;  he  has  taken  1 3 
deer  in  a row  with  his  recurve  bow. 
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Camouflage  is  important,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  advertisements  for  it  would 
have  you  believe.  Just  because  you,  with 
your  inferior  vision,  can  discern  a person 
because  you  know  what  to  look  for,  a deer 
doesn’t  have  that  ability.  It’s  a matter  of 
comprehension.  If  this  were  not  so,  none  of 
us  would  have  ever  taken  a deer,  however 
infrequently,  before  camouflage  clothing 
became  common.  Even  if  a deer  is  uncer- 
tain, your  movement  may  be  sufficient  to 
confirm  its  suspicions. 

Prove  this  to  yourself  by  watching  a 
friend  on  stand  when  he  is  unaware  of  your 
presence.  If  he  is  a good  hunter,  you  will 
notice  little  or  no  movement,  even  if  he  is 
keeping  his  entire  area  under  surveillance. 

There  is  one  other  movement  that  be- 
comes necessary  when  you  see  a deer.  That 
is  the  movement  required  to  bring  your 
vision  over  the  bow,  whether  you  shoot 
entirely  instinctive  or  with  a sight.  To 
minimize  this  movement,  plan  to  have  the 
bow,  with  arrow  on  the  rest,  in  a position 
that  allows  you  to  slip  into  shooting  posi- 
tion as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

Y ou  can  have  the  bow  readily  at  hand  by 
hanging  it  on  a twig  or  branch  stout  enough 
to  support  it.  Another  way  to  keep  your 
bow  at  tbe  ready  is  to  have  a pocket  or 
attached  strip  of  cloth  sewn  onto  the  leg  of 
your  trousers  that  will  support  the  weight  of 
the  bow  and  quiver,  if  attached.  If  so,  you 
must  still  hold  the  bow  upright.  You  can 
stand  your  bow,  with  an  arrow  in  place, 
against  a nearby  tree  or  bush  if  you  do  it 
carefully,  taking  into  consideration  any 
strong  breeze  that  might  upset  it  or  careless 
foot  that  could  knock  it  over. 

If  you  do  see  a deer  approaching,  make 
your  move  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the 
animal  spots  you.  This  sometimes  means 
waiting  until  the  deer’s  head  is  behind  a 
tree  or  turned  away  from  you.  It  is  fre- 
quently a time  to  come  to  full  draw,  prefer- 
ably in  one  careful  motion.  If  not,  you 
should  at  least  be  in  position  to  draw  straight 
back  with  a minimum  of  movement. 

If  you  like  to  do  so-called  “still”  hunting. 


an  unlikely  but  popular  term  for  moving  to 
the  deer,  eyesight  is  critical.  Because  you 
are,  or  should  he,  moving  upwind  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  with  frequent  stops,  it  is  much 
more  critical  to  see  the  deer  before  it  sees 
you.  It  may  come  bounding  into  your  area 
from  some  other  real  or  imagined  danger, 
or  it  may  j ust  be  moseying  along.  Or,  during 
the  rut,  you  may  go  undetected  when  a 
buck  has  something  entirely  different  on 
its  mind  and,  therefore,  be  more  brazen  and 
careless  than  at  any  other  time  of  year. 

You  may  be  caught  by  an  incoming  deer 
with  nothing  in  your  favor  but  the  wind. 
There  is  still  a chance  for  a shot  if  you  are 
not  noticed  and  you  make  your  play  with 
utmost  care  and  minimum  movement. 

Another  reason  for  stealth  is  the  possi- 
bility of  concentrating  on  one  deer  when 
there  are  one  or  more  unseen  others  watch- 
ing your  every  move.  The  same  holds  true 
when  you  are  attempting  to  stalk  a single 
deer.  Cover  the  territory  with  your  eyes 
before  every  move.  It  is  nerve-racking  and 
the  toughest  type  of  hunting. 

Understand  that  in  the  fall  deer  come  in 
various  shades  of  gray  and  hrown.  And  they 
do  have  areas  of  white.  Look  for  even  a 
small  patch  of  such  solid  color  that  may  be 
part  of  a deer.  A flick  of  the  animal’s  tail  is 
an  aid  in  spotting  it,  but  it  may  also  be  a sign 
that  the  animal  has  spotted  you.  But  make 
certain  that  it  is  a deer  before  following 
through. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  in  the  deer’s 
favor,  but  it  is  the  least  reliable  of  the  three 
upon  which  it  depends  for  survival  — most 
of  the  time.  There  are  many  natural  noises 
in  the  woods  to  which  deer  become  accus- 
tomed, but  nothing  gets  by  their  twin  audio 
receivers  without  being  tested  as  possible 
danger  signals.  This  is  true  at  any  time,  but 
especially  in  the  still  of  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  — the  best  times  for  hunt- 
ing. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing,  tree  branches 
fall,  or  other  animals,  particularly  squirrels 
and  birds,  make  noises,  the  sounds  are 
usually  accepted  for  what  they  are.  But, 
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once  a deer  is  alerted,  it  may  bolt  at  the 
proverbial  drop  of  a pin. 

Once,  during  a regular  antlerless  season, 
1 was  secluded  at  daylight  in  the  recess  left 
by  roots  of  a large  old  tree  that  had  fallen 
years  before.  Ice  from  a freezing  rain  was 
crashing  from  the  trees  all  over  as  a doe 
wandered  my  way.  Spooked  by  me,  she 
disappeared  into  the  brush  and  reappeared 
a short  time  later  and  again  headed  my  way. 
At  the  first  drop  of  an  ice  chunk,  though, 
she  bolted  back  into  the  brush. 

Scent  is  the  most  important  defense  for 
deer  and  one  that  we  have  little  control 
over.  We  inherit  the  wind.  In  an  area 
known  to  shelter  deer,  a hunter  should 
have  at  least  two  good  stands  available. 
Then,  depending  upon  air  movements,  the 
stand  most  likely  to  be  downwind  of  deer 
should  be  used.  When  air  currents  swirl  and 
continually  change  directions,  it  might  be 
best  to  go  home  and  get  some  neglected 


chores  done  until  conditions  improve. 

On  drive  hunts,  even  on  windy  days,  it’s 
best  to  move  downwind  toward  the  standers. 
Otherwise  it’s  difficult  to  hold  the  animals 
within  the  intended  drive  perimeter.  They 
will  not  go  far  when  their  noses  are  all  but 
useless  in  determining  what  might  be  ahead. 
They  frequently  squirt  out  the  sides  of  such 
drives,  a factor  to  consider  when  stationing 
standers,  and  drivers. 

Trying  to  drive  upwind  toward  waiting 
standers  is  generally  useless.  Again  deer 
will  likely  escape  out  either  or  both  sides  of 
the  drive,  or  crash  back  through  the 
drivers, when  they  have  detected  the 
standers  with  their  noses. 

Deer  hunting  from  treestands  does  offer 
many  advantages,  but  hunting  from  the 
ground  is  by  no  means  a losing  proposition. 
I’m  happy  to  report  that  at  this  writing,  this 
ground  pounder  had  his  winter  venison 
securely  wrapped  and  in  the  freezer.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Which  Hawk  Is  Which? 

Identify  the  following  species  of  hawks  from  the  list  below  by  matching  the  correct 
letter  with  the  statement. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


1 am  the  only  harrier  in  North  America. 

1 am  called  a “blue  darter’’  and  sometimes  chase  my  prey  through 
thick  cover. 

1 was  named  in  1928  for  a well-known  New  York  naturalist. 

1 am  sometimes  called  a “pigeon  hawk”  though  1 am  the  size  of  a blue 
jay. 

1 am  a “sparrow  hawk”  and  the  most  common  falcon  seen  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1 am  the  hawk  most  commonly  seen  by  huntets  as  1 soar  in  large  circles 
calling  “keer-r-r-r.” 


(P)  Cooper’s  (R)  Marsh  (O)  Kestrel  (R)  Red-tailed  (A)  Goshawk  (T)  Merlin 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Reloading  manual  velocities  are  only  representative  of 
the  barrel  lengths  used  to  measure  them.  A good 
chronograph  is  just  one  piece  of  equipment  serious 
handloaders  need  to  develop  uniform  reloads. 


Handloaders  & 
Chronographs 


T HAVE  a question,”  the  caller  said.  “1 
A.  have  two  reloading  manuals,  hut  they 
give  different  muzzle  velocities  for  the  same 
powder  charge  and  bullet  weight  for  my 
■30'06.  I called  a friend,  and  his  manual 
doesn’t  agree  with  either  of  mine.  How  do 
1 know  which  one  is  correct?” 

“I’m  not  joking  when  1 say  the  actual 
muzzle  velocity  any  given  load  generates  in 


your  rifle  would  not  be  the  same  as  any  of 
those  published  in  a manual.” 

“Then  what’s  the  use  of  printing  figures 
that  aren’t  right,”  he  replied.  “I  thought  the 
velocity  readings  in  the  manuals  were  ex- 
act. I’m  constantly  working  up  new  loads 
for  my  varmint  and  big  game  rifles,  and  it 
bothers  me  to  see  the  velocity  differences 
among  the  manuals.  How  can  I be  sure  my 


Helen  Lewis 


BEFORE  THE  CHRONOGRAPH,  cartridge  velocities 
published  in  reloading  manuals  were  the  only 
guidelines  available  for  home  reloaders.  Lewis  says 
that  if  you're  serious  about  working  up  accurate 
loads,  you  will  need  a chronograph.  The  Chrony 
chronograph  is  a one-piece  unit  that  uses  a screen 
spacing  of  about  one  foot.  Here  it  is  shown  setup  on 
a conventional  camera  tripod. 


Helen  Lewis 
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loads  produce  uniform  velocities?” 

“Book  figures  represent  average  read- 
ings from  many  shots  fired  in  factor^'  tests, 
and  the  barrel  used  is  probably  not  the 
same  length  as  the  one  on  your  rifle.  Fur- 
ther, published  velocity  figures  don’t  say 
anything  about  uniformity  of  velocity.” 

“How  am  1 to  know  the  velocity  and 
uniformity  of  my  loads  with  different  primer/ 
powder/bullet  combinations?” 

“A  few  decades  back,  handloaders  had 
to  send  reloads  to  factories  for  velocity 
tests.  The  average  velocity  a load  combina- 
tion produced  was  only  representative  of 
the  barrel  the  factory  used  to  fire  it  in.  In 
other  words,  the  handloader  had  a general 
idea  of  what  each  load  combination  pro- 
duced but  did  not  know  how  the  actual 
velocity  from  his  rifle  would  compare  to 
the  factory  figures.  Today,  that  has 
changed.” 

“I  gather  from  what  you  are  saying  that 
the  only  way  I’ll  know  the  velocity  and 
uniformity  of  a load  combination  in  my 
rifle  is  to  buy  a chronograph.  It  seems  like 
a lot  of  expense  just  to  find  the  speed  and 
uniformity  of  a load  combination.” 

“If  you’re  serious  about  working  up  ac- 
curate loads  for  your  various  rifles,  you  will 
need  a chronograph.  1 can  assure  you  the 
cost  of  a top  quality  chronograph  will  soon 
be  forgotten.” 

“Are  you  saying  it’s  not  wise  to  buy  just 
any  chronograph?” 

“There  are  many  on  the  market  today, 
and  in  all  fairness,  they  are  all  dependable 
if  you  are  interested  only  in  average  veloci- 
ties. A top  quality  chronograph,  however, 
not  only  is  more  accurate,  but  also  has 
other  features.  Some  automatically  calcu- 
late the-  standard  deviation,  normally  re- 
ferred to  as  SD.  In  simple  terms,  the  SD  is 
a measure  of  uniformity,  and  to  have  accu- 
racy from  your  reloads,  they  must  be  uni- 
form. The  smaller  the  SD,  the  more  uni- 
form the  velocity.  A SD  of  nine,  for  in- 
stance, means  that  the  majority  of  shots 
fired  were  plus  or  minus  nine  feet  from  the 
average  velocity.  That  is  only  an  18-foot 


spread,  and  that’s  uniformity  in  my  hook.” 

Before  the  chronograph,  velocities  pub- 
lished in  manuals  were  the  only  guidelines 
available  for  home  reloaders.  As  external 
ballistics  were  better  understood, 
handloaders  learned  that  barrels  of  differ- 
ent lengths  would  produce  different  muzzle 
velocities.  Unless  reloading  manuals  men- 
tioned the  barrel  length  used,  the  velocity 
reading  for  a particular  load  combination 
served  only  as  a guide.  In  fact,  other  factors 
such  as  chamber  dimensions,  headspacing 
and  bullet  seating  have  a small  say  in  how 
much  muzzle  velocity  a load  combination 
produces. 

For  years,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on 
weighing  powder  charge  exactly.  I’ve  men- 
tioned before  that  some  handloaders  even 
cut  powder  kernels  to  get  a scale’s  beam  on 
dead  center.  This  was  unnecessary,  as  most 
beam-type  scales  are  not  100  percent  accu- 
rate to  start  with.  Still,  the  object  was  to  get 
everything  uniform  to  ensure  consistent 
velocity.  The  goal  was  accuracy,  and  accu- 
racy stems,  in  part,  from  uniform  loads.  But 
there’s  a catch.  No  matter  how  much  care 
is  taken  in  weighing  a powder  charge  and 
seating  a primer  and  bullet,  accuracy  goes 
out  the  window  if  all  the  cases  aren’t 
trimmed  to  the  same  length,  and  the  out- 
side of  the  case  neck  is  not  cut  to  remove 
the  high  spots  to  ensure  that  the  neck 
diameter  will  be  the  same  the  whole  way 
around. 

Today,  the  picture  is  much  brighter.  We 
know  much  more  about  handloading,  and 
equipment  that  could  only  be  dreamed 
about  not  that  long  ago  is  now  readily 
available.  Scales  are  more  sensitive  and 
benchrest  powder  measures  that  will  stay 
within  a tenth  of  a grain  are  available. 
Mass-produced  factory  bullets  are  extremely 
well  made,  and  excellent  benchrest-type 
varmint  bullets,  such  as  Bergers,  are  on  the 
market.  Other  devices,  such  as  outside  neck 
trimming  tools,  and  over-all  length  gauges 
to  determine  the  proper  bullet  gap  between 
the  ogive  and  the  throat,  and  primer  seat- 
ing tools  that  seat  every  primer  exactly  the 
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same  way  are  available.  Handloaders  dedi- 
cated to  accuracy  will  need  flash  hole  and 
primer  pocket  uniformers,  along  with  a 
dehurring  tool,  to  remove  the  burrs  from 
the  inside  bottom  of  the  flash  hole.  Cham- 
fering the  inside  bottom  of  the  flash  hole 
assures  an  even  spread  of  the  primer  flame 
into  the  powder  charge. 

My  first  chronograph,  which  I obtained 
in  the  early  ’60s,  gave  only  the  average 
velocity  of  a group.  1 must  admit  most 
handloaders,  myself  included,  thought  that 
carefully  assembling  cartridges,  with  each 
one  having  the  same  powder  charge,  would 
produce  the  same  velocity.  It  didn’t  occur 
to  me  then  that  achieving  this  would  be 
literally  impossible.  1 was  in  for  not  only  a 
surprise,  but  also  a lesson  in  internal 
ballistics. 


Helen  Lewis 


LEWIS  chronographing  .22  rimfire  ammo 
using  the  Oehler  Model  35P  Skyscreen  III 
system.  The  emphasis  is  on  finding  the 
ammo  with  the  lowest  standard  deviation, 
which  is  a measure  of  uniformity.  The  Oehler 
BSP  has  an  instrument  printer  that  prints 
the  test  results  on  tape.  This  is  an  extremely 
accurate  system. 


When  1 fired  my  first  groups  through  the 
wire  screens  of  my  Herter’s  chronograph,  I 
was  not  too  concerned  that  my  average 
muzzle  velocity  was  below  the  one  printed 
in  my  manual.  What  did  bother  me  was  the 
wide  spread  in  velocities  among  the  shots 
fired.  1 got  spreads  of  as  much  as  95  to  125 
feet  per  second,  hardly  what  I expected. 

The  Herter’s  instrument  was  accurate, 
but  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  a solid 
contact  with  each  screen.  I was  about  to  get 
better  clips  for  connecting  the  screens  to 
the  chronograph  when  1 had  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  a new  Avtron  K-233  chrono- 
graph. It  used  plastic  screens  and  was  highly 
dependable  from  shot  to  shot.  When  the 
manufacturer  dropped  the  chronograph 
line,  and  screens  were  no  longer  available, 
1 switched  to  an  Oehler  Ml  1/61  and  later 
to  the  Oehlet  M32/61  Chronotach 
Skyscreen  system.  When  the  Model  35P 
Skyscreen  111  system  came  out  around  1 989, 
1 purchased  it.  The  35P  offers  a host  of 
ballistic  data,  and  by  pushing  the  summary 
button  all  the  data  is  printed  out  on  tape. 

The  35P  uses  three  skyscreen  triangles 
(called  channels).  The  start  and  stop  tri- 
angles (primary)  are  only  four  feet  apart, 
and  there’s  a proof  channel  at  the  halfway 
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point.  The  instmmental  velocity  reading  is 
taken  at  1 2 feet  — 10  feet  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  first  skyscreen  and  half  the  distance 
(two  feet)  between  the  start  and  stop 
screens. 

My  35P  has  seen  constant  use  for  over 
six  years  without  a mechanical  failure. 
When  1 wasn’t  using  it,  several  friends  ran 
tests  through  it.  While  the  35P  is  capable  of 
0. 1 percent  accuracy,  spacing  measurements 
must  be  precise  to  obtain  accurate  results. 
The  primary  screen  spacing  on  the  rail 
must  be  exactly  eight  feet  and  the  proof 
screen  precisely  at  the  two-foot  mark.  These 
measurement  should  be  held  to  1/8  of  an 
inch.  It’s  also  imperative  to  have  the  muzzle- 
to-start  screen  spacing  measured  just  as 
accurately.  Ten  feet  is  adequate  to  keep  the 
muzzle  blast  from  damaging  the  start  screen. 

Since  last  year  I’ve  been  using  the  Oehler 
Model  43  Personal  Ballistic  Laboratory. 
The  M-43  is  not  only  an  extremely  accu- 
rate chronograph  (capable  of  0.1  percent 
accuracy),  when  set  up  with  a strain  gage 
glued  on  the  barrel  just  ahead  of  the  re- 
ceiver it  also  measures  chamber  pressure. 
When  a downrange  acoustic  target  is  used, 
three  microphones  pick  up  the  sonic  boom 
(mach  cone)  of  the  bullet  and  send  back 
the  downrange  velocity,  along  with  the 
ballistic  coefficient  of  each  bullet  fired. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Oehler  of  Oehler  Research, 
Inc.,  offers  these  thoughts  on  uniformity. 
With  the  emphasis  placed  on  measuring 
velocity  uniformity,  the  chronograph  must 
be  accurate.  You  may  see  0.5  percent  quoted 


as  being  adequate  chronograph  accuracy. 
The  0.5  percent  accuracy  is  adequate  if  you 
are  talking  about  average  velocity.  An  er- 
ror of  0.5  percent  at  3,000  fps  translates 
into  only  1 5 fps,  and  you’re  hard-pressed  to 
detect  a difference  of  150  fps  with  actual 
shooting  tests.  The  15  fps  error  is  truly 
small  compared  to  the  average  velocity  of 
3,000  fps. 

Now,  consider  that  the  range  of  velocity 
measurements  for  a good  load  may  vary  no 
more  that  10  to  30  fps  from  the  average, 
and  realize  that  the  quoted  0.5  percent 
accuracy  applies  only  to  average  velocities 
measured  under  ideal  conditions.  This 
means  you’re  likely  to  see  more  than  1 5 fps 
error  on  individual  shots.  If  you’re  trying  to 
measure  uniformity,  and  all  the  readings 
are  within  25  fps  of  the  average,  even  a 15 
fps  error  looks  huge.  Ideally,  your  chrono- 
graph should  show  consistency  in  the  order 
of  0.1  percent  or  three  fps  at  3,000  fps  on 
each  shot  before  you  really  rely  on  the 
uniformity  measurements.  If  your  chrono- 
graph can’t  demonstrate  consistency  to  near 
the  0. 1 percent  level  on  each  shot,  it’s  not 
helping  your  load  developments  nearly  as 
much  as  it  could. 

A top  quality  chronograph  is  a must  for 
handloaders  interested  in  developing  uni- 
form reloads.  If  velocity  uniformity  is  the 
goal,  and  it  must  be  to  obtain  accuracy,  the 
velocity  of  a particular  load  combination 
must  be  known  for  each  shot  fired.  It’s  the 
only  way  a home  reloader  can  determine 
the  uniformity  of  his  reloads.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett 

THE  LOUD,  CLEAR  BAWL  resonating  out  of  a deep  hollow  on  a frosty  moonlit  night  is 
music  to  the  ears  of  a coonhunter.  Because  raccoons  are  native  to  North  America,  early 
generations  of  Americans  had  to  develop  a hound  adept  at  treeing  the  masked  bandits;  no 
such  dogs  were  needed  in  Europe.  Careful  breeding  has  produced  the  redbone  as  a front- 
mnner  among  coonhounds.  This  agile  and  well-built  breed  exhibits  the  stamina  needed  for 
a long  chase  over  hill  and  dale.  It  is  noted  for  its  tenacity  and  strong  treeing  instinct.  If  you’ve 
never  done  it,  hook  up  with  a hunter  who  runs  a pack  of  well-trained  redbones.  The 
excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  thrill  of  hearing  the  “music”  should  be  experienced  at  least 
once. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Despite  several  days  of  inclement 
weather,  Delaware  had  a record 
harvest  of  98  gobblers  last  spring.  Adult 
gobblers  and  jakes  were  evenly  split 
with  48  each  taken.  The  1996  harvest 
included  two  bearded  adult  hens. 

Hunters  took  16,562  turkeys  during 
West  Virginia’s  1996  spring  gobbler 
season.  The  harvest  was  the  second 
highest  on  record  and  down  only  208 
from  the  previous  season. 

The  oldest  black  bear  ever  harvested 
in  Pennsylvania  was  24  years  old,  and 
was  taken  during  the  1987  season  in 
Pike  County.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  harvested  bears  are 
three  years  old  or  less.  Age  records  are 
available  for  more  than  20,000 
Pennsylvania  bruins.  The  oldest  bear 
ever  killed  was  a 29-year-old  female 
shot  for  crop  damage  in  Pike  County  in 
1985. 

There  were  470  turkeys  taken  in 
Vermont’s  1996  spring  gobbler  season  — 
up  from  the  391  harvested  in  the  spring 
of  1995.  Rytland  County  was  last  spring’s 
leader  with  126  birds  taken. 

A National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation  .survey  reports  that  deer 
hunting  has  increased  its  lead  as  the 
number  one  hunting  activity,  with  92 
percent  of  hunters  indicating  that  they 
hunted  deer  in  1995,  up  from  85 
percent  in  1986.  Turkey  hunting  has 
shown  the  greatest  increase,  with  44 
percent  of  hunters  indicating  they 
hunted  turkey  in  1995,  compared  to  26 
percent  in  1986. 


According  to  a survey  sponsored  by 
the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  the  number  of  younger 
hunters  continues  to  decline.  Hunters  in 
the  18-24  age  group  have  declined  from 
17  percent  of  the  hunting  population  in 
1986  to  eight  percent  in  1995.  Hunters 
in  the  25-34  age  group  have  declined 
from  3 1 percent  to  1 7 percent.  The 
number  of  female  hunters  has  increased 
from  seven  to  eight  percent  of  the  overall 
hunting  population. 

The  Council  of  State  Qovernments 
reports  that  states  spent  a total  of  $10.7 
billion  on  environmental  and  natural 
resources  protection  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
This  is  up  $1.4  billion,  or  15  percent, 
from  fiscal  year  1991.  The  states  that 
spent  the  most  in  1994  are  California, 
$2.1  billion;  Texas,  $700.4  million; 
and  Pennsylvania,  $539.2  million.  The 
low  spenders  were  New  Hampshire, 
$39.9  million;  North  Dakota,  $36.7 
million;  and  Hawaii,  $28.9  million. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  biologists  said  an  estimated 
6,178  geese  were  taken  in  the  state’s 
second  statewide  resident  goose  season 
last  September.  There  were  3,778 
permits  issued  to  hunters  of  which  2,073 
were  used  during  the  23  day  season, 
which  ran  from  September  3-25.  The 
goose  population  was  estimated  at  36,000 
prior  to  the  season.  Approximately  17 
percent  of  the  resident  goose  population 
was  taken. 


Answers:  RAPTOR  1,  marsh;  2,  gos- 
hawk; 3,  Cooper's;  4,  merlin;  5,  kestrel; 
6,  red-tailed. 
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Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wonJroue  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minuto  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Pennsylvania  Whitetalls  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  along  with  Game  Commission  biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania's 
3iack  Pears,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
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editorial 


Education  Programs  Expanding 

The  game  commission  is  doing  more  today  to  teach  young  people  and 

involve  them  in  hunting  and  shooting  sports  than  at  anytime  in  history.  But  we 
nonetheless  remain  frustrated  and  handicapped  by  insufficient  funds  and  manpower 
to  do  the  kind  of  job  we  should  be  doing. 

Two  of  our  most  important  initiatives  include  Project  WILD  and,  more  recently, 
deployment  of  Wildlife  Education  Specialists  in  each  of  our  six  field  regions. 

The  Commission  was  the  first  wildlife  agency  in  the  East  to  adopt  and  finance 
Project  WILD,  an  interdisciplinary  program  in  which  wildlife  education  is  integrated 
into  science,  reading,  spelling  and  other  core  subjects  — even  music.  To  date,  almost 
14,000  persons  — most  of  them  teachers  — have  been  certified  to  use  Project  WILD 
in  their  classrooms.  If  each  of  those  teachers  reaches  just  20  youngsters  a year,  that’s 
more  than  a quarter-million  young  people  who  now  know  how  to  think  realistically 
about  wildlife,  not  in  the  context  of  Disney-like  fairy  tales  where  every  hunter  is 
negatively  portrayed. 

Project  WILD  promises  to  be  even  more  successful  now  that  the  Department  of 
Education  has  adopted  regulations  requiring  environmental  education  in  all  grades. 
Where  at  one  time  we  had  difficulty  getting  into  schools,  in  most  areas  we’re  now 
welcomed  because  teachers  need  and  appreciate  our  help. 

Creating  six  wildlife  education  specialist  positions  is  one  of  the  boldest  initiatives 
we’ve  ever  undertaken,  in  yet  another  concerted  effort  to  reach  young  people.  We’re 
still  evaluating  the  program,  making  changes  and  refining  its  focus.  But  almost 
everyday,  we  receive  mail  from  students  and  teachers  from  all  over  the  state,  thanking 
us  for  bringing  wildlife  management  programs  into  their  schools.  And  while  we’re  not 
yet  able  to  reach  all  students  — we  know  we’re  having  a very  positive  impact  on 
those  we  do. 

We’re  very  proud  of  the  Youth  Eield  Days.  What  emerged  six  years  ago  as  a single 
event  with  200  youngsters  has  grown  to  where,  in  1996,  there  were  45  field  days 
reaching  more  than  6,000  youngsters.  Involving  Commission  personnel,  sportsmen 
and  retailers,  these  labor  intensive  events  target  youngsters  10  through  16,  and  are 
designed  to  introduce  them  to  rifles,  shotguns,  trap  and  target  shooting,  archery, 
taxidermy  and  a host  of  other  outdoor  activities. 

This  year  we’re  placing  additional  emphasis  on  the  Youth  Hunter  Education 
Challenge,  a program  that  has  already  produced  two  national  champions.  At  our 
upgraded  shooting  ranges  and  facilities  near  State  College,  we  plan  to  hold  individual 
shoots  for  both  the  northern  and  southern  teams,  followed  by  the  state  finals. 
Winning  teams  then  go  to  New  Mexico  to  compete  in  the  international 
championships. 

The  1996  Youth  Waterfowl  and  Squirrel  Hunts  both  created  a lot  of  interest,  with 
hundreds  of  excited  youngsters  spending  special  days  afield  with  their  parents, 
grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts  and  other  adult  mentors. 


Those  hunts  are  only  a beginning.  We’re  looking  for  ways  to  expand  hunting 
opportunities  for  youngsters.  But  we  need  to  proceed  cautiously,  ensuring  that 
whatever  we  do  is  acceptable  to  the  majority.  As  an  agency,  we  must  remember  recent 
surveys  that  show  most  hunters  are  opposed  to  special  youth  deer  hunts.  Conversely, 
we  believe  that  well  thought  out  special  regulations  can  provide  new  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  more  easily  harvest  deer  — and  thereby  encourage  them  to  stay  on 
board  as  adult  hunters. 

Last  year,  the  Commission  held  its  first  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  workshop. 
That,  too,  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Letters  from  participants  are  entirely 
complimentary,  encouraging  us  to  hold  additional  workshops  in  the  future  — perhaps 
two  a year. 

We  might  also  mention  that  nearly  40,000  people  received  Hunter- Trapper 
Education  last  year,  bringing  to  almost  1.7  million  the  number  of  youngsters  and 
other  first-time  hunters  who’ve  been  trained  since  the  program  became  mandatory  in 
1969. 

We  are  heavily  involved  in  the  Pennsylvania  Envirothon,  which  began  in  1983 
with  only  five  counties  participating.  Today,  more  than  50  counties  participate,  and 
we  conduct  the  wildlife  part  of  the  program  in  each  county  and  in  the  state 
competition. 

Each  year  we  evaluate  numerous  Wildlife  Conservation  Projects  developed  and 
implemented  by  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students.  We  provide  prize  money 
for  top  winners.  The  Commission  also  conducts  competitive  PEA  Wildlife  Projects  at 
both  the  county  and  state  levels,  and  provides  guidance  and  assistance  on  hundreds  of 
wildlife  projects  undertaken  by  4-H  Clubs  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Troops. 

On  other  fronts:  Over  the  past  several  years  we’ve  produced  new  educational 
videos;  printed  new  education  publications  and  prepared  seven  new  slide  programs  on 
elk,  black  bears,  beavers,  ruffed  grouse,  fishers,  eastern  coyotes,  and  farmland  wildlife 
habitat  development.  In  addition  to  their  educational  value,  our  videos  have  earned 
over  a million  dollars  — have  won  seven  national  awards  — and  are  still  selling  very 
well. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  our  efforts  to  educate  young  people  and  attract  them  to 
hunting  and  the  shooting  sports  are  paying  dividends.  Eor  several  years  now,  junior 
license  sales  have  risen,  and  we’d  like  to  think  it’s  a direct  result  of  our  increased 
attention  to  youth  education.  We  want  that  trend  to  continue. 

Increased  focus  on  youth  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  missions  now 
facing  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  — and  it  will  continue  to  he  one  of  our 
most  important  missions  well  into  the  21st  century.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  It’s  our 
hope,  with  adequate  financial  resources,  and  by  redirecting  our  personnel  and  our 
priorities,  we’ll  be  up  to  the  task. 

Adapted  from  remarks  presented  to  the  House  Game  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  February  4,  1997,  by  Lantz  A. 

Hoffman,  Director,  Bureau  of  Information  and  Education 


Trio  of  Toms 

By  Richard  Tate 


The  first  day  of  the  season  dawned 
cold  but  clear.  My  son,  Bob,  had  just 
started  a job  that  began  at  8:00  a.m.  each 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  so  he  and  I were 
unable  to  get  far  from  any  heavily  traveled 
road.  One  tom  we  had  located  didn’t  gobble 
at  dawn,  but  another  sounded  off  in  the 
distance,  so  we  hustled  off  after  him. 

By  the  time  we  got  set  up  it  was  after  six 
o’clock,  but  we  couldn’t  get  the  bird  to 
even  budge  by  the  time  Bob  had  to  leave  for 
work. 

I resumed  calling  after  Boh  left,  and 
although  the  bird  wouldn’t  answer  me,  he 
came  marching  up  a small  hollow  so  fast  1 
thought  he  was  going  to  run  me  over.  As  so 
often  happens,  though,  the  gobbler  hung 
up  about  60  or  70  yards  away,  out  of  sight 
on  the  other  side  of  an  old  skid  road.  He 
would  not  cross  the  road. 

Before  long  I figured  my  best  chance 
would  be  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
and  try  to  call  him  in  from  there.  I made  a 
wide  loop  to  my  left,  opposite  the  way  the 
gobbler  had  approached  me.  As  I made  the 
loop,  the  tom  started  hack  to  where  he  had 
come  from,  gobbling  along  the  way.  I called 
occasionally,  but  he  wouldn’t  respond  to 
my  calls.  He  did  answer  screaming  blue  j ays 
and  noisy  crows,  however,  at  least  letting 
me  know  where  he  was.  After  several  min- 
utes  of  silence,  around  7:30, 1 thought  I had 
completely  lost  contact  with  him. 

Gobble'obble'obble  erupted  only  50  or  60 
yards  away.  I immediately  froze.  Then,  af- 
ter surveying  the  terrain  all  around  me,  I 
made  a call.  I was  mired  in  a thicket  of 
striped  maples  and  deadfalls.  Couldn’t  see 
more  than  five  yards  in  any  direction.  It 
was  a terrible  spot.  However,  to  my  right  I 
noticed  a log  10  feet  away.  If  I could  set  up 
by  that  log,  I figured  I’d  be  able  to  see  40  or 


50  yards  up  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  the  bird  would  he  coming 
from.  About  that  time,  he  hollered 
again,  and  I saw  him  sneaking  through 
the  thick  stuff  on  my  left.  Crouching 
down,  I eased  my  way  toward  the  log. 
Only  a couple  steps  away  . . . crack'.  1 
stepped  on  a dry  branch  and  my  hunt 
was  over. 

I didn’t  get  out  again  until  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  hut  I had  roosted  a 
gobbler  the  night  before,  so  I did  feel 
optimistic.  Boh  couldn’t  hunt  because 
the  bird  was  a 45-minute  hike  in  from 
a road,  and  he  had  to  get  to  his  job. 

At  5:38  the  tom  cut  loose.  He  was 
about  where  I thought  he’d  he,  al- 
though a little  higher  on  the  hank 
than  I was.  A large  gully  separated  us, 
one  1 hadn’t  crossed  in  the  dark  be- 
cause I was  afraid  I might  flush  the 
bird.  But  now  I was  left  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  convincing  him  to  cross  it. 

I clucked  softly,  just  to  let  him 
know  a “hen”  was  around.  I didn’t  call 
again  until  the  bird  had  gobbled  10 
more  times  from  his  roost.  1 yelped  and 
waited  for  the  tom  to  gobble  several 
more  times  before  calling  again.  About 
halfway  through  this  exercise  in  pa- 
tience, I heard  loud,  insistent  yelping 
from  almost  the  exact  position  of  the 
gobbler. 

I’ve  never  had  any  luck  calling  in 
gobblers  that  had  hens  with  them. 
However,  I had  often  heard  that  a 
gobbler  surrounded  with  hens  could 
be  lured  to  the  gun.  The  hunter  had  to 
aggravate  the  hens  enough  to  bring 
them  his  way,  and  the  gobbler  would 
follow.  I figured  it  was  worth  a try. 

This  particular  hen  was  really  vo- 
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cal.  She  produced  a variety  of  calls. 
Using  both  a little  chatterbox  and  a 
double  diaphragm  caller,  1 tried  to 
imitate  each  of  her  calls.  When  she 
yelped,  1 yelped  louder  and  longer, 
hoping  to  irritate  het  enough  to  come 
running  — with  the  gobbler  in  tow,  of 
course.  But  after  15  or  20  minutes  of 
calling,  neithet  the  hen  nor  the  gob- 
hler  had  budged. 

Suddenly,  another  hen  joined  in. 
She  was  directly  opposite  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gully,  just  out  of  sight. 
1 was  a little  confused  about  what  to 
do,  especially  when  a second  gobbler 
sounded  off  right  behind  this  new  hen. 
Because  1 wasn’t  having  any  success 
with  the  fitst  pair  of  birds,  1 decided  1 
had  a better  chance  at  calling  these 
newcomets  hy  imitating  the  calls  of 
the  second  hen. 

This  time  the  tactic  worked,  and 
three  turkeys  ambled  quickly  down 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  gully.  When 
they  reached  the  bottom  they  htiefly 
vanished.  1 clucked  on  the  mouth 
caller.  Moments  later  a turkey  appeared 
behind  a log  about  25  yards  away.  1 no 
sooner  noticed  its  slender  heard  and 
had  the  shotgun  bead  tight  on  him, 


teady  to  pull  the  trigget  when  a second 
head  popped  up  behind  his.  A hen. 

I held  fire.  The  young  gobbler  clucked 
excitedly,  looking  for  the  hen  he  expected 
to  see,  then  eased  netvously  out  to  my 
right.  When  he  cleared  his  companion,  1 
clucked  once  on  the  diaphragm  to  halt 
him,  and  when  he  stopped,  1 yanked  the 
trigger.  At  the  roar  of  the  12'gauge,  the 
gobbler  crashed  into  the  gully.  1 saw  the 
hen  racing  away,  and  the  third  bird,  an- 
other  young  tom,  flying  away.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  I ad- 
mired the  fine  young  gobbler,  realizing  it 
was  the  first  time  1 had  ever  connected  in 
consecutive  spring  seasons. 

Bagging  a bird  didn’t  end  the  season. 
Bob  and  1 continued  the  quest  for  his  bird. 
One  evening  during  the  second  week  of  the 
season.  Boh  and  1 roosted  four  toms  along 
a ridge.  These  birds  gobbled  sequentially  in 
response  to  calls  from  Bob’s  new  slate  caller. 
The  next  day  I tried  to  draw  one  of  them  to 
Bob’s  gun.  After  our  short  walk  into  the 
woods,  we  waited  for  the  first  tom  to  sound 
off.  When  he  did,  we  eased  up  an  embank- 
ment, to  within  100  yards  or  so  from  the 
gohhlet,  and  set  up. 

After  my  first  series  of  soft  yelps,  a sec- 
ond gohhlet  replied  from  directly  behind 
us,  only  50  yards  away.  We  couldn’t  see  him 
in  the  greening  trees,  hut  we  did  watch  a 
hen  cluck  to  him  and  then  fly 
down  over  us.  The  gobbler 
j umped  down  only  a couple 
minutes  later,  hut  once  on 
the  ground  he  never  made 
a peep  as  he  eased  out  of 
sight.  The  last  time  Bob 
saw  him,  the  tom  was 
heading  in  the  direction 
of  the  first  gohhlet,  which 
was  still  gobbling. 
“C’mon,  Boh.  I think 
those  two  gobblers  are  to- 
gether. Put  on  your  or- 
ange cap.  We’ll  cut  the 
distance.  They  probably 
won’t  come  this  far.” 
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We  had  just  started  to  move  when  we 
heard  a thrashing  of  wings  from  a thicket 
below  us.  A large  turkey  became  airborne. 
Evidently  the  gobbler  had  been  circling  us. 
Had  we  waited  10  minutes  longer,  he  would 
have  been  in  our  laps.  It  was  a sickening 
realization. 

The  other  tom  continued  to  gobble,  so 
we  moved  toward  the  lip  of  a rise  ahead  of 
us.  “We’d  better  set  up  here,”  1 advised,  still 
70  yards  from  the  tom.  “We’ll  scare  him, 
too,  if  we  try  to  get  any  closer.” 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours,  we  were 
involved  in  a calling  duel,  but  no  matter 
what  calls  1 tried,  the  gobbler  wouldn’t 
budge.  He  finally  left  us  for  a couple  of  real 
hens  calling  from  a field  below  us. 

On  the  night  before  the  third  Saturday 
of  the  season  1 roosted  the  most  vocal 
gobbler  I’ve  ever  run  into.  I was  confident 
we  could  call  him  in  the  next  morning. 

Bob  and  I were  in  the  woods  by  5:00,  and 
the  tom  sounded  off  at  5:27.  He  was  less 
than  75  yards  away.  Bob  and  I set  up  care- 
fully under  some  large  oaks,  hoping  the 
predicted  rain  would  hold  off.  We  played  it 
coy  while  the  gobbler  hollered  from  his 
roost.  But  when  he  hit  the  ground,  just  over 
a little  ridge,  I started  calling.  The  gobbler 
answered  every  sound  I made  but  refused  to 
come  our  way.  Finally,  about  6:30,  he  strode 
off  in  the  direction  of  some  hens  Bob  had 
heard  earlier.  Bob  had  to  leave  for  work 
without  even  seeing  the  gobbler. 

We  were  unable  to  hunt  again  until  the 
next  Saturday.  Bob  had  the  day  off,  so  we 
could  hunt  all  morning.  We  decided  to 
work  on  the  vocal  gobbler  that  had  bested 
us  the  previous  Saturday.  Bob  and  I were  in 
the  woods,  climbing  the  knob  before  day- 
light when  a turkey  flushed  out  of  a tree 
above  us.  In  the  dim  light  I thought  it 
looked  too  small  to  be  a gobbler.  “Let’s  sit 
still,”  I puffed.  “If  there’s  a gobbler  close,  we 
don’t  want  to  scare  him,  too.” 

As  the  gloomy  woods  brightened  I was 
afraid  I had  underestimated  the  size  of  the 
turkey  we  had  spooked.  But  a little  after 
5:30,  from  far  down  the  ridge,  we  heard  a 


faint  gobble. 

“Come  on.  Dad,  let’s  get  after  him. 
It’s  getting  light  pretty  fast.”  We  hur- 
ried towards  the  bird.  While  stopping 
to  catch  my  breath,  I pulled  out  a 
chatterbox  to  get  a better  fix  on  the 
bird.  I figured  we  were  still  100  yards 
away.  1 had  no  more  than  pushed  out 
a series  of  a half-dozen  yelps  when  a 
raucous  gobble  shattered  the  morning 
stillness  from  less  than  50  yards  away. 
“Drop  down,”  I hissed  to  Bob  as  I hit 
the  ground  beside  a fallen  log.  Bob  set 
up  with  his  back  against  a tree.  We 
removed  our  orange  caps  and  pulled 
up  our  face  masks. 

W ith  a lot  of  blowdowns  around  us, 
we  couldn’t  see  more  than  25  yards  in 
any  direction.  However,  to  Bob’s  left, 
there  were  some  openings,  so  he  faced 
that  way.  Not  wanting  to  repeat  my 
error  of  opening  day,  I knew  we  had  to 
sit  tight. 

“Here  we  go,”  I whispered  as  I sent 
out  several  soft  yelps  from  the 
chatterbox. 

Gobble'ob'obblel  the  tom  replied  as 
he  flew  down  to  Bob’s  left.  Bob  was 
trying  to  locate  the  tom  when  another 
gobbler  sounded  off  on  our  right.  This 
had  to  be  the  gobbler  we  had  originally 
heard,  but  we  weren’t  concerned  with 
him  now. 

I clucked  a few  times  with  the 
chatterbox,  then  purred  on  a little 
diaphragm.  The  nearby  gobbler  thun- 
dered back.  “I  can  see  him,”  hissed 
Bob.  “But  he’s  moving  through  that 
thick  stuff.  I can’t  get  a shot.” 

The  gobbler  slowly  circled  us,  30 
yards  away,  but  with  mazes  of  downed 
oaks  and  a maple  thicket,  getting  a 
shot  was  nearly  impossible.  He  gobbled 
incessantly.  Bob  slowly  followed  the 
tom’s  progress.  Finally,  the  bird  began 
to  cluck  sharply.  I answered  on  the 
diaphragm.  “Get  ready;  he’s  coming 
in,”  I hissed  when  I saw  the  tom. 

He  was  almost  past  a clump  of 
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maples  where  Bob  could  get  a clear 
shot  when  the  bird  from  out  to  our 
right  gobbled  again,  much  closer  now. 
When  the  closer  tom  heard  this  he  left 
in  a big  hurry;  he  was  intimidated  by 
the  approaching  tom.  “Boh,  turn 
around.  The  other  turkey’s  coming  in. 
Get  ready,”  1 whispered. 

As  a parent,  1 wish  Bob  always 
listened  as  well.  This  time,  he  didn’t 
hesitate  and  was  ready  for  the  rapidly 
approaching  tom.  1 tried  to  melt  into 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  log  as  1 
clucked  to  the  newcomer.  “There  he 
is.  I’m  going  to  shoot,”  Bob  whispered. 

After  the  shot.  Boh  calmly  said,  “1 
got  him.”  He  quickly  got  up  and  walked 
over  to  the  downed  turkey  and  was 
standing  over  it  by  the  time  1 had 
gotten  myself  out  from  under  the  log. 
1 approached  the  large  turkey  and  im- 
mediately  noticed  its  tail  feathers  were 
all  even  — a mature  gobbler.  “Where’s 
his  beard.  Boh?” 

“Right  here.”  Boh  rolled  the  gob- 
bier  over  and  showed  me  a thick  rope 
of  over  10  inches. 

“Wow!  What  a gobbler!”  1 yelled. 
“Tell  me  about  the  shot.” 

“1  just  turned  around  when  1 saw 
him  coming  behind  those  hushes.  He 


hopped  up  on  the  slender  log  there,  then 
jumped  down  on  our  side  of  the  hushes  and 
fanned  out.  Then  he  stopped  strutting  to 
look  around.  As  soon  as  he  passed  that 
bunch  of  saplings  and  walked  into  that 
open  space,  1 shot.  If  he’d  gone  two  more 
steps,  he’d  have  been  behind  those  striped 
maples,  and  1 wouldn’t  have  had  a chance. 
He  was  in  the  only  place  1 could  get  a shot.” 

My  father,  meanwhile,  still  hadn’t  filled 
his  tag.  He  had  come  close  a couple  of 
times,  though.  In  fact,  on  the  season’s  final 
Friday,  he  lured  a gobbler  to  the  edge  of  a 
hank  only  25  yards  away.  “He  just  wouldn’t 
look  up  over  it,”  Dad  explained.  “He  kept 
his  distance.  If  you  had  been  along,  maybe 
you  could’ve  set  up  20  yards  behind  me  to 
call.  Then  maybe  he’d  have  looked.  Maybe 
we  can  try  that  tomorrow.” 

That’s  just  what  1 wanted  to  hear,  an 
invitation  to  tag  along.  So,  on  the  final  day 
of  the  season,  we  positioned  ourselves  to 
try  Dad’s  plan. 

As  soon  as  it  got  light,  the  tom  gobbled 
on  the  roost.  1 yelped  and  then  purred  a 
couple  minutes  later.  When  he  flew  down, 
1 sent  out  another  series  of  yelps.  The 
gobbler  immediately  headed  our  way.  He 
was  anxious  and  we  were  ready.  Almost 
immediately  1 saw  Dad  shift  slightly  to  his 
right.  Seconds  later,  I clucked,  and  the  tom 
gobbled  right  back.  Dad  seemed  to  tense, 
then  pulled  the  trigger.  1 jumped  up  and 
hurried  forward  to  see  if  he  had  connected. 
He  had.  The  gobbler  sported  a thick 
1 0'inch  heard.  It  was  an  old  bird,  with  spurs 
nearly  IV-t  inches  long  — a gobbler  you 
could  hang  from  a branch  by  his  spurs. 

And  so  ended  the  most  successful  sea- 
son  we’ve  ever  enjoyed.  Boh,  with  his 
21'pounder,  and  Dad,  with  a 19-pound 
trophy,  had  killed  the  kind  of  gobblers  that 
turkey  hunters  only  dream  about,  and  I’d 
shot  a healthy  young  tom  that  satisfied  me. 
Most  important,  I shared  in  special  hunts 
with  my  16-year-old  son  and  my  75-year- 
old  father.  This  trio  of  toms  will  stand  tall 
in  our  hunting  memories  for  a long,  long 
time.  □ 
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The  License 


The  aged  pickup  clattered  to  a 

stop  at  the  edge  of  the  cinder  drive  in 
front  of  the  old  cabin.  An  occasional  snow- 
flake landed  on  the  windshield,  melted  and 
slid  slowly  down  the  still  warm  glass.  In- 
side, the  driver  unfastened  his  seatbelt, 
reached  across  the  threadbare  seat  to  re- 
trieve his  daypack  and  then  swung  open 
the  door.  The  squeal  of  a rusted  hinge  cut 
through  the  still  air  and  quickly  became 
absorbed  by  the  thick  timber  surrounding 
the  tiny  property. 

The  crunch  of  footsteps  on  the  frozen 
gravel  accompanied  the  man  as  he  strode 
toward  the  simple  porch  that  seemed  to 
have  been  added  as  an  aftet  thought  to  the 
shingle-sided  building. 

He  pulled  his  collar  up  against  the  cold 


By  Craig  R.  Purnell 

as  he  fished  through  the  pack  for  the 
key  to  the  lock  that  dangled  on  the 
battered  door.  Finding  it,  he  inserted 
the  key  and  twisted.  The  padlock,  af- 
fected by  the  cold  and  the  lack  of 
lubrication,  opened  grudgingly.  He  put 
his  shoulder  and  hip  against  the  door, 
lifted  up  on  the  knob  and  nudged  the 
door  inward.  A faint  odor  of  kerosene 
and  dampness  greeted  his  nostrils  as  he 
closed  the  door  and  stepped  across  the 
cold  linoleum  toward  the  hunks  on  the 
far  wall.  Once  there,  he  dropped  the 
daypack  on  a mattress  and  set  about 
lighting  the  kerosene  lamps  that  were 
situated  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
camp.  Completing  that,  he  filled  the 
old  stove  with  paper  and  kindling. 
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opened  the  draft  and  tossed  in  a match. 
Satisfied  that  the  kindling  was  fully 
engulfed  in  flames,  he  added  a few 
larger  pieces,  adjusted  the  damper  and 
closed  the  door.  Later,  when  the  fire- 
box glowed  red  with  a layer  of  embers, 
he  would  add  a scuttle  of  coal  from  the 
covered  bin  that  lay  along  the  outside 
wall  facing  the  ridge.  That  accom- 
plished, and  knowing  that  it  would  he 
some  time  before  the  camp  took  on  a 
cozy  warmth,  he  set  about  bringing  the 
rest  of  his  gear  inside. 

Three  trips  to  the  truck  completed, 
the  bed  and  kitchen  table  stood  lit- 
tered with  hunting  etiuipment  and 
food.  As  the  cabin  warmed,  he  busied 
bimself  putting  each  piece  in  its  right- 
ful place.  Once  the  supplies,  clothing 
and  his  old  holt  action  were  stored 
away,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 


bucket  of  tools  standing  by  the  door. 

As  the  rest  of  the  group  wouldn’t  arrive 
until  later  that  evening,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  replace  a small  piece  of  paneling 
that  paralleled  the  chimney.  Ice  had  lifted 
one  of  the  roof  shingles  the  previous  winter 
and  the  resultant  leak  had  caused  a part  of 
the  panel  to  warp  and  buckle.  He’d  reflashed 
the  chimney  earlier  in  the  fall  and  now  he 
planned  to  take  care  of  the  interior  dam- 
age. 

Removing  the  water-stained  section 
took  only  seconds,  and  after  breaking  up 
and  removing  it,  he  measured  for  its  re- 
placement. This  done,  he  cut  the  replace- 
ment from  paneling  stored  under  the  bunks, 
gathered  a hammer  and  a handful  of  nails 
and  pushed  the  new  piece  in  place.  Finding 
he  needed  more  height  to  start  the  first  nail 
and  snug  the  piece  against  the  plywood 
ceiling,  he  pushed  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs 
against  the  wall  and  climbed  up. 
With  one  nail  between  his 
teeth  and  another  pinched 
between  his  fingers  he 
forced  the  panel  against  the 
chimney  with  his  left  elbow 
and  prepared  to  drive  the 
first  nail.  It  was  then  that  he 
noticed  a flat  piece  of  metal 
slid  between  the  stud  and 
the  outside  wall. 

Behind  the  plate  and 
against  the  wall  was  a thin 
piece  of  wood.  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  metal  had  been 
used  as  a shim.  Reversing 
the  hammer,  he  inserted  the 
claws  above  the  shim  and 
gently  pried  outward.  Almost 
immediately  the  plate  slipped  free 
and  he  pulled  it  from  behind  the 
stud.  In  his  hand  was  an  old  hunting 
license.  Putting  the  repair  aside  tempo- 

ON  THE  OLD  LICENSE  the  man  saw  the 
words,  "Pennsylvania  Game  Commission," 
the  date  1927  and  county  number  21.  He 
wondered  who  it  had  belonged  to  as  1927 
was  the  year  before  the  cabin  was  built. 
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AS  A BOY  he  returned  time  and  ine  agai 
to  the  old  photographs  in  the  album, 
admiring  the  pictures  of  the  hunters  and 
their  bucks. 

rarily,  he  carried  the  old  license  to  the  table 
for  closer  examination.  Pulling  up  a chair 
he  placed  the  old  tag  face  up  on  the  table 
and  slid  the  kerosene  lamp  closer. 

In  the  flickering  light  he  saw  the  words, 
“Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,”  the 
date  1927  and  the  county  number  21.  He 
wondered  who  it  had  belonged  to  as  1927 
was  the  year  before  the  cabin  had  been 
built. 

The  camp  had  been  built  by  three  broth- 
ers, his  grandfather  and  his  two  great  uncles. 
It  had  been  in  the  family  ever  since.  He’d 
barely  known  his  grandfather.  He’d  passed 
away  when  the  man  was  still  very  young 
and  the  contact  with  his  great-uncles  had 
been  limited  at  best.  But  he  knew  from 
family  stories  and  from  flipping  through 
photo  albums  that  all  three  had  been  ex- 
ceptional hunters. 

As  a boy  he  returned  time  and  time 
again  to  the  old  photographs,  admiring  the 
pictures  of  the  hunters  and  their  bucks. 
The  old  tag  must  have  belonged  to  one  of 
them.  The  year  and  the  position  behind 
the  stud  seemed  to  point  to  that  conclu- 
sion. Holding  the  license  in  his  hands  and 
gently  tracing  the  raised  printing,  he  re- 
called the  still  familiar  tales  of  his  ancestor’s 
skill  and  of  the  heavy  antlered  deer  they 
had  taken  from  the  surrounding  ridges. 

He,  himself,  had  hung  his  share  of  bucks 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  camp,  but  none 
rivaled  those  in  the  old  snapshots.  Sliding 
the  chair  away  from  the  table,  he  carried 
the  faded  red  and  white  tag  to  his  bunk, 
pulled  his  hunting  coat  from  his  duffel  and 
turned  it  face  down  on  the  bed. 

He  removed  the  license  holder  and 
popped  the  snap  that  allowed  a second 
holder  to  fold  down.  Calloused  fingers  slid 
the  old  plate  into  the  transparent  compart- 
ment, folded  it  under  and  refastened  the 
snap.  There,  he  thought,  as  he  stuffed  the 
coat  back  in  the  bag,  maybe  this  will  bring 


me  luck.  Maybe  this  will  he  the  year. 

Time  passed  quickly  as  he  remained 
on  the  bunk  and  his  mind  replayed  the 
meaning  that  the  annual  hunt  held  for 
him  and  how  the  camp  provided  a 
focus  for  family  activities. 

The  sound  of  a vehicle  crunching 
to  a stop  outside  interrupted  his  rev- 
erie. Familiar  voices  brought  a smile  to 
his  face  as  he  rose  from  the  bed  and 
crossed  the  room  to  greet  the  new 
arrivals.  After  the  newcomer’s  gear 
was  tucked  away  and  the  evening  meal 
prepared,  the  camp  fell  into  that  fa- 
miliar rhythm  associated  with  the 
preparation  for  the  following  morn- 
ing. Excited  voices  recalled  past  hunts 
and  past  successes.  Good  natured 
laughter  emanated  from  the  table  as 
particularly  memorable  failures  were 
also  recounted. 

Later,  after  each  had  laid  out  his 
plan  for  the  coming  morning,  the 
tempo  slowed  until  finally,  well  before 
midnight,  only  the  steady  ticking  of 
the  wind-up  clock  on  the  kitchen  table 
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broke  the  silence. 

In  what  seemed  to  he  a painfully 
short  time  later,  the  grating  clanging 
of  the  clock’s  alarm  roused  the  restless 
sleepers  from  their  hunks.  Soon  the 
cabin  filled  with  the  traditional  smells 
of  coffee  and  bacon,  and  after  quickly 
consuming  their  breakfasts  and  tilling 
pockets  and  packs  with  snacks,  sand- 
wiches and  thermoses,  the  hunters  left 
for  their  stands. 

The  old  forgotten  tag  hounced  t^n 
the  coat  tied  to  his  pack  as  the  man 
made  his  way  up  the 
steep  ravine.  He’d 
chosen  to  forego  his 
usual  stand  in  favor  of 
one  he’d  heard  the  old- 
timers  discuss  as  being 
the  favorite  of  the 
original  founders  of 
the  camp. 

He  and  the  others 
had  only  one  day  to 
hunt  this  year  and  he 
hoped  that  the  gamble 
of  changing  stands  would  pay  off.  Just 
before  dawn,  he  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  He  then  turned  south  and 
made  his  way  to  a large  boulder  that 
overlooked  a flat  bordering  a laurel 
thicket.  Pulling  himself  to  the  top  of 
the  boulder,  he  kicked  the  leaves  and 
debris  away  from  a gnarled  oak  that 
struggled  upward  through  a large  crev- 
ice. He  slipped  the  pack  from  his  shoul- 
ders and  untied  his  coat. 

Remembering  the  old  tag,  he 
wriggled  into  the  heavy  coat  and  care- 
fully settled  against  the  trunk.  As  he 
chambered  a round  and  checked  the 
safety,  he  hoped  the  old  license  would 
bring  him  luck.  First  light  brought  no 
action,  and  after  two  more  hours  passed 
with  no  deer  sighted,  he  had  to  fight 
the  urge  to  move  hack  to  his  old  stand. 
But  his  determination  to  trust  the  old 
license  won  out,  and  after  a while  he 
allowed  himself  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 


surroundings.  Eventually  his  thoughts  re- 
turned to  the  old  camp  and  the  men  who 
had  hunted  there.  Occasionally  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  sounds  of  scurrying  squir- 
rels and  the  rattle  of  pin  oaks  in  the  light 
breeze,  and  twice  he  felt  a presence.  Each 
time  he  checked  the  source  slowly,  but 
each  time  he  detected  nothing.  It  was  as  if 
someone  else  was  near,  but  no  orange  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  somber  grays  and 
browns  of  the  woodland. 

By  mid-morning  the  weak  sun  surren- 
dered to  the  gray  clouds  and  disappeared. 

The  sky  became  heavy, 
and  soon  the  low 
clouds  squeezed  out 
infrequent  flurries. 
Another  hour  passed 
and  the  landscape 
took  on  a gauze-like 
covering  of  snow. 
The  man  stared 
across  the  flat  and 
watched  the  point  of 
the  thicket  intently. 
His  concentration  was 
suddenly  broken  when  he  felt  a light  pres- 
sure on  his  shoulder,  not  unlike  the  touch 
of  a hand.  Startled,  he  swiveled  abruptly, 
too  quickly  he  knew,  for  an  experienced 
hunter  like  himself. 

He  found  nothing,  but  behind  him, 
nearly  80  yards  away,  the  figure  of  a lone 
deer  was  sneaking  ghostlike  through  the 
mature  oaks.  It  was  a buck,  the  biggest  he’d 
ever  seen.  Under  control  now,  he  brought 
the  scope  to  his  eye  and  centered  the 
crosshairs  on  the  big  deer’s  shoulder.  He 
touched  the  trigger,  and  as  the  scope  bucked 
upward  he  saw  the  deer  flinch,  stumble  and 
then  hound  off.  As  the  report  echoed  off 
the  opposite  ridge,  he  saw  the  buck  stagger 
and  fall. 

A few  minutes  later,  he  stood  over  the 
buck  and  admired  the  heavy  rack:  10  pol- 
ished points.  He  removed  his  coat  and 
knelt  to  fill  out  his  tag.  Reaching  for  his 
license,  his  gaze  fell  on  the  old  red  and 
white  antique.  It  was  then  that  he  felt  the 


Twice  while  on 
stand  the  man  felt  a 
presence,  as  if 
someone  else  was 
near,  but  each  time 
he  looked  nothing 
was  there. 
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unexplained  presence  for  the  last  time.  He 
looked  over  his  shoulder  expecting  to  find 
another  hunter  coming  to  inspect  his  deer. 
But  again  the  woods  were  empty.  And  this 
time  the  feeling  was  different.  This  time 
the  presence  felt  steadily  weaker,  as  if  it 
were  moving  away.  He  watched  the  lonely 
landscape  for  some  answer,  hut  finally,  find- 
ing none,  returned  to  the  task  of  dressing 
the  deer. 

The  drag  was  long  and  difficult,  but 
satisfying  in  its  completion.  He  reached 
the  lamp-lit  camp  well  after  dark.  The 
others  had  already  packed  for  home  and 
were  awaiting  his  return  when  he  walked 
through  the  door. 

His  was  the  only  buck  for  the  camp  that 
day  and  he  basked  in  congratulations  and 
admiration  as  they  loaded  the  deer  on  the 
bed  of  his  truck. 

Later,  after  all  the  goodbyes  had  been 
said  and  the  others  had  left  for  home,  he 
went  about  the  routine  of  closing  the  camp. 
After  several  trips  to  the  pickup,  he  re- 
turned to  extinguish  the  flames  and  fasten 
the  lock.  Leaving  one  lamp  lit  he  crossed  to 


the  bunks  to  retrieve  his  coat.  In  the 
weak  amber  light  of  the  solitary  lamp, 
the  old  license  laid  illuminated  on  the 
back  of  his  wool  coat.  He  sat  on  the 
bed  and  removed  the  tag  from  the 
holder,  slowly  turning  it  in  his  hands  as 
his  mind  struggled  to  understand  the 
events  of  the  day. 

Finally,  he  stood,  pulled  a chair 
from  the  table  and  drew  it  against  the 
wall  along  the  chimney.  He  retrieved 
the  hammer  and  nails  from  the  bucket, 
grabbed  the  replacement  panel  he  had 
cut  earlier  and  placed  it  against  the 
wall.  Climbing  up  on  the  chair,  he 
gently  pushed  the  old  license  back 
behind  the  stud.  Satisfied  that  it  was  in 
its  original  position,  he  quickly  nailed 
the  panel  in  place.  There,  he  thought, 
that’s  where  it  belongs. 

As  he  closed  the  door  and  fastened 
the  lock  — he  hoped  that  someday 
another  hunter,  one  who  as  a young- 
ster dreamed  of  big  bucks  and  delighted 
in  flipping  through  old  photos  — 
would  find  it  again.  □ 
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Beyond  Imagining 

By  Mike  Sajna 


IT’S  POSSIBLE  a handful  of  individuals 
survived  longer.  Reports  of  sightings 
persisted  through  the  1930s.  George 
Henyon  of  Potter  County  claimed  he  saw 
“five  wild  blue  pigeons  on  the  Hollenbeck 
farm  west  of  Singlehouse’’  on  April  21, 
1920. 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  such  sightings 
were  only  wishful  thinking.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  birds  proved  to  be  mourning  doves. 

No,  as  far  as  anybody  can  determine 
with  certainty,  the  world’s  last  passenger 
pigeon,  a female  named  Martha,  died  of 
natural  causes  at  the  age  of  29  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Zoo  on  August  29,  1914.  And  the 
last  wild  passenger  pigeon  to  be  positively 
documented  in  Pennsylvania  was  in 
McKean  County  in  1906. 

According  to  the  1940  work.  Birds  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  by  W.  E.  Clyde  T odd, 
the  last  flock  of  passenger  pigeons  to  be 
recorded  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  Septem- 
ber 1905,  when  about  100  were  reported  in 
McKean  County. 

“The  record  does  not  end  here,’’  writes 
Todd,  who  served  as  curator  of  ornithology 
at  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Pittsburgh  from  the  1930s  into  the 
’50s,  “but  these  instances  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  full  confidence  can  be  placed.’’ 
The  destruction  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  stories  of 
wildlife  waste  and  extinction  in  American 
history.  It  ranks  in  fame  — or  shame  — 
with  the  near  extinction  of  the  buffalo.  But 
it  is  a story  that  still  occasionally  needs  to 
be  retold  as  a warning  of  what  humans  are 
capable  of  doing  to  wildlife  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  the  absence  of  proper  laws. 

Although  a few  drawings,  photographs 
and  mounts  of  passenger  pigeons  survive, 
none  of  them  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 


bird.  Muddy  Creek  near  Prospect  in 
Butler  County  was  once  a gathering 
place  for  the  wild  pigeons,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  Luther  Roth,  a turn  of  the 
century  resident  of  the  county,  pro- 
vides a vivid  description  of  the  bird. 

“The  head,  throat  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  ash  colored,”  he  writes. 
“The  sides  of  the  neck  are  a glossy 
purple,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  wine-colored,  and  there  is  a 
crimson  ring  around  the  eyes.  The  legs 
are  generally  red.” 

How  plentiful  the  passenger  pigeon 
once  was  in  Pennsylvania  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  today.  There  is  simply 
no  contemporary  point  of  reference 
for  such  abundance.  Even  the  huge 
flocks  of  migrating  blackbirds  that  can 
be  seen  crossing  the  state  in  the  fall 
provide  only  the  barest  hint. 

W.G.  Hayes  writes  of  a flight  he 
observed  at  Pymatuning  Swamp  prob- 
ably sometime  prior  to  the  Civil  War: 
“Imagine  a sheet  of  birds  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  miles  in  width,  pass- 
ing continuously  for  over  an  hour  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance and  shadow  of  a cloud  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  and  some  idea  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  these  birds  may  he 
formed.” 

John  James  Audubon  describes  a 
similar  flight  along  the  Ohio  River 
about  1810,  but  calls  it  “far  below  the 
average  size”  of  a flock.  He  says  it  took 
the  flight  he  saw  three  hours  to  pass 
overhead  and  that  it  contained 

1.150.136.000  birds.  The  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  such  a flock  he  set  at 

8.712.000  bushels  daily. 

Like  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  pas- 
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senger  pigeon  numbers  were  so  im- 
mense that  nobody  thought  the  bird 
could  ever  he  harmed.  Audubon  notes: 
“I  satisfied  myself  by  long  observation 
that  nothing  but  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  our  forests  can  accomplish  their 
decrease,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
quadruple  their  numbers  yearly  and 
always  double  it.” 

The  idea  that  humans  could  dtive 
the  passenger  pigeon  to  extinction  was 
so  inconceivable  to  19th  century 
Americans  that  when  the  bird’s  num- 
bers began  to  dwindle  people  sought 
to  blame  it  on  a variety  of  factors, 
ranging  from  disease  to  the  near  super- 
natural. Or  everything  but  themselves. 

One  freciLiently  repeated  theory 
of  the  1890s  maintained  that  the 
passenger  pigeon  disappeared  as  a 
result  of  massive  drownings 
caused  by  fog  and  storms  at 
sea  during  migration 
flights.  Captain  An- 
thony A.  Clay, 
probably  an  Elk 
County  resi- 
dent, custom- 
ized that  sea 
story  to  fit  local  conditions  in  an  1894 
interview,  when  he  said:  “The  wild 
pigeon  disappeared  from  Pennsylva- 
nia about  1882  when  100,000  were 
drowned  in  the  lakes  [Great  Lakes], 
and  has  since  then  only  been  seen  a 
few  at  a time  in  the  State.” 

Another  popular  theory  of  the  time 
held  that  an  infectious  disease  gradu- 
ally spread  from  flock  to  flock,  until 
the  final  large  flock  of  passenger  pi- 
geons died  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  in 
1886. 

Truth  is,  of  course,  that  greed  is 
what  did  in  the  passenger  pigeon. 
When  the  birds  arrived  at  Butler 
County’s  Muddy  Creek,  people  would 
head  to  the  nesting  site  by  horseback, 
wagon  and  on  foot.  They  would  set  up 
camps  and  all  through  the  night  shoot 


and  knock  the  bitds  from  their  roosts  with 
long  poles.  Hundreds  of  thousands  would 
be  killed  in  a single  day. 

Writing  of  an  1855  flight  in  Potter 
County,  Edwin  Haskell  describes  how  stores 
in  Coudersport  sold  out  of  gunpowder  and 
shot  as  soon  as  pigeons  were  spotted  in  the 
area.  Hunters  would  move  into  position  in 
the  bird’s  roosting  area  before  dawn  and 
begin  firing  at  first  light.  Most  did  not  stop 
until  they  were  completely  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  then  headed  home  for  breakfast. 

Others  preferred  to  wait  until  the  birds 
established  theit  nests  before  taking  their 
share.  Then  they  would  cut  down  large 
sections  of  forest  to  get  at  the  young  squabs. 

“In  choosing  trees  to 
cut  down  the  choppers 
would  look  for  those 
with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  nests,”  Haskell 
writes.  “When  the 
trees  came  to  the 
ground  the  squabs  that 
were  not  killed  would 
flutter  off,  giving  the 
choppers  a lively  run 
before  they  were  se- 
cured. When  caught, 
the  crop  was  seized  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  the  hand  given  a quick  flirt, 
removing  the  head  and  crop  with  a single 
motion.” 

Audubon  tells  of  two  farmers  who  drove 
300  hogs  more  than  100  miles  to  a pigeon 
roost  so  the  animals  could  feed  on  the  birds. 
The  sound  of  gunfire  was  so  constant, 
Audubon  only  knew  that  the  person  next 
to  him  had  fired  his  shotgun  when  he  saw 
him  reloading.  His  ears  could  not  separate 
his  neighbor’s  shot  from  all  those  around 
him. 

The  next  morning  the  area  was  sur- 
rounded by  hawks,  fox,  raccoons  and  vul- 
tures hoping  to  dine  on  the  leftovers. 
Audubon  describes  the  scene:  “It  was  then 
that  I,  and  all  those  present,  began  our 
entry  amongst  the  dead  and  wounded  suf- 
fers. They  were  picked  up  in  great  numbers 
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until  each  had  as  many  as  could  possibly  he 
disposed  of;  and  afterwards  the  hogs  and 
dogs  were  let  loose  to  feed  on  the  remain- 
der.” 

To  lure  birds  into  an  area,  market  hunt- 
ers sometimes  would  scatter  grain  in  clear- 
ings in  the  forest  next  to  which  they  erected 
a spring-loaded  net  and  blind  made  of 
boughs  from  which  the  net  could  be  sprung 
and  “flyers”  put  out  to  attract  a flock. 

Flyers  were  live  pi 
geons  with  strings  at- 
tached to  their  legs. 

Hunters  in  the  blind 
would  throw  them  up 
when  pigeons  ap- 
peared so  that  they 
hovered  over  the 
clearing  as  though 
they  were  about  to 
land  and  feed. 

Another  pigeon  — 
the  source  of  the  term 
“stool  pigeon 
would  be  put  out  on  a 
perch  in  the  middle 
of  the  clearing.  The 
stool  pigeon  would 
have  had  its  eyes  sewn 
shut  beforehand. 

That  would  cause  it  to 
loose  its  equilibrium 
when  the  perch  wa.  tilted 
back  and  forth,  and  flap  its  wings  as  if  it  was 
about  to  alight. 

Some  netters  were  so  good  that  they 
sometimes  were  able  to  fill  their  net  at  a 
single  throw.  Haskell  relates  one  instance 
of  a net  that  was  sprung  at  exactly  the  right 
moment  and  captured  a large  portion  of  a 
flock  that  had  been  lured  in  hy  the  flyers 
and  stool  pigeon: 

“A  pigeon’s  head  protruded  from  every 
mesh  in  the  net.  So  great  was  the  number  of 
birds  struggling  desperately  to  free  them- 
selves that  observers  were  called  upon  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  net  to  help 
hold  it  down  or  the  pigeons  would  escape. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  net  would  he  raised 


in  spite  of  the  effort.  The  men  could 
not  let  go  of  the  net  to  kill  the  birds 
with  their  hands.  The  old  pigeon 
catcher  who  had  sprung  the  net  de- 
cided quickly  what  was  to  he  done  hy 
setting  an  example  and  yelling,  ‘Bite 
their  heads.  Bite  their  heads.  Do  you 
hear?  Don’t  he  squeamish.’” 

In  1868,  Potter  County’s  market 
huntets  could  earn  $10  to  $12  a day 
from  passenger  pi- 
geons. Soldiers 
fighting  for  the 
Union  during 
the  Civil  War 
earned  $13  a 
month.  Adult 
birds  sold  for  $1 
a dozen  and 
squabs  for  40 
cents  a dozen. 
Haskell  reports 
that  a man  who 
was  handy  with 
an  ax  could  earn 
more  money  hy 
chopping  down 
nesting  trees  and 
selling  the  squabs 
than  adult  birds. 
Destruction  of 
the  passenger  pi- 
geon was  at  its  height 
between  1870  and  1880.  W.E.  Clyde 
Todd  believes  that  if  laws  protecting 
the  bird  had  been  enacted  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  bird  might  have  sur- 
vived, although  not  in  the  numbers 
that  Audubon,  Hayes  or  Haskell  knew. 

In  1912,  a belated  effort  to  save  the 
passenger  pigeon  was  finally  made 
when  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of- 
fered “a  liberal  reward”  of  $ 1 ,000  for  a 
nesting  pair  of  the  birds  from  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  search 
failed  completely,  and  two  years  later 
the  Cincinnati  Zoo’s  Martha  was  gone, 
bringing  to  an  end  an  abundance  that 
today  is  beyond  imagining.  □ 
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The  Silent  Type 

Story  and  illustrations  by  D.L.  Burkhart 


The  day  began  about  3:00  a.m. 

with  a stiff  breeze  blowing.  Hardly 
ideal  conditions,  but  this  was  the  first 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season.  I’d  have 
to  deal  with  the  wind. 

The  90  minutes  between  me  and 
the  turkey  woods  was  fraught  with 
every  manner  of  ponderables.  Would 
they  gobble  today?  Would  there  be 
hens  running  interference?  Would 
another  hunter  mess  me  up?  Would 
today  be  THE  day?  With  so  many 
variables  I was  beginning  to  feel  turkey 
hunting  was  more  a game  of  luck  than 
skill.  Just  the  week  before,  in  western 
Maryland,  I had  succeeded  in  talking  a 
hand  of  three  toms  to  within  23  yards, 
only  to  have  a shell  with  a defective 
primer  fail  to  take 
f ' down  the  leader. 


Hence,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
pitfalls  that  might  transpire  today. 

During  some  preseason  scouting  I had 
located  1 3 gobblers  in  seven  different  loca- 
tions. One  spot  accounted  tor  four  of  these, 
but  a good  friend  whose  hunting  time  was 
limited  needed  a place  to  go,  so  I put  him 
on  them.  I decided  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  bird  that  gobbled  from  the  top  of  a 
ridge  a half-mile  from  the  nearest  road. 
Perhaps,  because  of  the  distance,  no  one 
else  would  invest  the  effort  to  hike  that  far. 
Having  hunted  there  in  previous  seasons,  I 
was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the 
land.  Besides,  if  something  went  wrong, 
there  were  two  more  turkeys  within  ear- 
shot. 

As  I got  close  to  my  destination  I passed 
a truck  parked  near  enough  to  give  me  the 
jitters.  However,  by  the  time  I reached  my 
pull-off,  another  half-mile  had  ticked  off 
on  the  odometer,  so  I thought  I was 
safe. 

The  forest  here  was  pri- 
marily oak,  except  for  a 
dense  pine  stand  about  four 
acres  in  size.  Scouting  trips 
had  revealed  that  this  gob- 
bler began  his  day  at  the 
hack  edge  of  the  pine 
thicket,  where  the  hill 
crested. 

After  parking  my  truck, 
I slipped  into  my  turkey 
gear  and  set  off  across  the 
field.  The  twitter  of  a dis- 
playing woodcock  sounded 
in  the  predawn  blackness. 
Upon  reaching  the  woods 
a grouse  rocketed  out  over- 
head: So  much  for  a quiet 
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approach.  Continuing  on,  about  halfway 
to  where  I wanted  to  set  up,  a turkey  came 
sailing  from  the  hill  above,  heading  tor 
parts  unknown.  I had  a horrible  thought. 
The  truck  I’d  passed.  Could  that  hunter 
have  spooked  the  bird  ? I knew  that  1 hadn’t 
scared  it.  And,  was  it  my  gobbler?  Was  1 off 
to  a bad  start  even  before  the  day  got  going? 
Thinking  things  through,  I decided  to  fob 
low  my  original  plan  for  at  least  an  hour.  If 
it  was  my  gobbler,  his  location  change 
should  have  him  talking 
like  crazy  once  he 
settled  down.  If  it 
wasn’t,  then  I had  one 
less  hen  to  compete 
with. 

At  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  pines  ended 
at  an  old,  overgrown 
field.  The  preseason 
gobbles  I’d  heard  be- 
gan to  make  a lot  of 
sense  now.  He  roosted 
in  the  pines,  flew 
down  to  an  opening 
in  the  field,  and  strut- 
ted and  displayed  there.  With  this  in  mind 
I placed  a decoy  and  settled  my  back  against 
a rotting  tobacco  wagon  that  was  slowly 
becoming  part  of  the  landscape.  The  ground 
was  wet  because  of  an  overnight  rain,  and 
with  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  turkeys 
could  move  with  cat-like  silence  if  they 
kept  their  mouths  shut. 

The  sky  had  begun  to  lighten,  and  dur- 
ing a lull  in  the  wind  I heard  a single  distant 
gobble.  Not  the  bird  I was  after  but  a good 
sign.  The  next  1 5 minutes  ticked  by  slowly, 
without  consequence. 

The  specter  of  doubt  began  to  whisper 
things  to  me.  Maybe  I should  move.  Maybe 
I should  call  again.  Maybe  my  plan  was 
flawed  somehow.  Maybe  . . . and  then  I 
heard  the  soft  snap  of  a twig.  Rolling  my 
eyes  to  the  left,  I spotted  a turkey  sneaking 


out  from  under  the  pines.  When  it 
paused  to  survey  the  field  for  possible 
danger  I saw  that  it  was  a hen.  After  a 
moment  she  moved  into  the  field  and 
spied  the  decoy.  When  she  made  a 
beeline  for  it  I thought  1 might  witness 
a fight,  hut  after  a close  inspection  she 
calmed  down  and  began  to  scratch  for 
food. 

I was  alert,  in  case  a gobbler  fol- 
lowed, then,  all  of  a sudden  she  stopped 
and  craned  her  head  hack 
in  the  direction  she’d 
come  from.  My  glance 
followed  hers  just  in 
time  to  see  the  top  of  a 
fanned  tail  disappear 
behind  some  brush.  A 
gobbler  was  approach- 
ing, using  the  same 
course  the  hen  had. 
The  muzzle  of  my 
Remington  1 100  began 
an  imperceptibly  slow 
swing  toward  its  target. 
Through  the  stunted 
sumacs  I could  see  the 
red  and  white  of  his  head  and  then  his 
beard,  certifying  him  as  a keeper.  When 
his  head  and  the  shotgun  bead  came 
together  a swarm  of  No.  6s  sent  him 
flopping  onto  the  grass. 

Switching  my  camo  hat  for  an  or- 
ange one,  I quickly  stepped  off  25 
yards  and  knelt  down  to  tag  my  prize. 
His  spurs  were  5/8  of  an  inch  and  he 
had  a 9'/4-inch  beard.  A two  year  vet- 
eran of  the  hills.  The  time  was  6:23. 

After  unloading  my  gun  and  pick- 
ing up  the  decoy,  I paused  a few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  on  the  details  of  the 
hunt.  The  weight  in  the  hack  of  the 
vest  was  a satisfying  burden.  As  I started 
down  the  hill  I became  aware  that  the 
wind  had  stilled.  Far  off,  I heard  a 
gobble.  □ 
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Trophy  Buck  of 
Benson's  Hollow 


The  winter  sun  rose  slowly, 
warming  the  leeward  slopes  ot 
the  mountain,  casting  the  shadowed 
night  aside.  Stiff-fingered  oaks  reached 
up  to  scratch  the  clouds  away,  expos- 
ing the  blue-white  broadness  of  the 
December  sky. 

W e had  been  here  before . The  buck 
knew  it  as  well  as  I.  This  was  my  third 
season  in  determined  pursuit  of  the 
broad-beamed  trophy  buck  of  Benson’s 
Hollow.  Something  inside  me  sensed 
that  today  I would  have  my  buck. 
Today  would  be  “V-Day”:  venison  day. 

I was  hidden  at  the  edge  of  a hem- 
lock stand,  looking  downhill  along 
Satterlee  Creek  toward  a laurel  thicket 
when  it  happened.  I shifted  my  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  to  ward  off 
the  numbing  early  morning  cold  when, 
without  warning,  a blue  jay  exploded 
noisily  out  of  the  hemlock  houghs  just 
over  my  head. 

The  raucous  call  startled  me.  Worse, 
it  also  startled  the  buck,  which  had 
slipped  unseen  into  the  other  side  of 
the  hemlocks.  The  sudeien  blow  of  its 
nostrils  and  abrupt  trampling  of  leaves 
quickly  told  me  my  trophy  was  about 
to  elude  me  again.  In  that  moment, 
the  fastest  moving  animal  in  Bradford 
County  was  no  doubt  the  trophy  buck, 
and  it  was  bounding  away,  its  flag 
waving  crazily  between  trees  as  if  to 


mock  me  in  its  escape.  Eor  a brief  moment 
before  it  disappeared  over  the  ridge  I could 
see  the  deer’s  rack,  knowing  from  pre- 
season scouting  there  were  12  tines. 

No  opportunity  for  a clear  shot  pre- 
sented itself,  so  I turned  to  condemn  the 
hltiejay  to  the  jaws  of  a hungry  bobcat.  The 
nickname  “robber  baron  of  the  bird  world” 
seemed  in  that  moment  particularly  suited 
to  the  jay.  Its  anxious  alarm  robbed  me  of 
another  chance  at  the  trophy  I’d  been 
seeking  for  three  Decembers. 

But  I was  no  quitter.  Every  hunter  learns 
early  that  game  does  not  simply  wait  around 
for  the  hunter  to  blunder  by.  Knowledge, 
skill,  patience,  and  sometimes  simple  luck, 
all  play  a role  in  the  drama  of  a day  afield. 
Many  of  us  know  first-hand  the  indescrib- 
able feeling  one  experiences  as  a beautiful 
buck  bounds  rapidly  away,  flaunting  its 
flight  with  its  flag.  Why  should  today  be 
any  different? 

Now  the  days  I had  invested  scouting 
here  along  the  ridges  and  down  to  the 
streambed  of  Benson’s  Hollow  would  pay 
their  dividend.  Eairly  certain  of  the  path  he 
would  take,  I slipped  away  from  my  stand 
and.began  the  ascent  to  the  ridge. 

My  grandfather  had  long  ago  taught  me 
to  stop  and  wait  after  every  seventh  step, 
reminding  me  that  even  the  Almighty 
rested  on  the  number  seven.  “Wait  until  it 
seems  a week  has  passed,”  he  would  say, 
“look  around  and  listen  for  all  the  sounds 
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about  you,  then  take  another  seven 
steps  and  repeat  the  process.” 

In  those  restful  moments,  all  my 
senses  were  attune  to  the  world  around 
me.  1 heard  a woodpecker  hammering 
the  upper  trunk  of  an  old  oak  off  to  my 
left.  A gray  squirrel,  having  leaped 
from  where  a white  ash  spilled  its 
branches  into  those  of  a sugar  maple, 
scrambled  to  retain  its  shaky 
hold  in  the  intricate 
hranchwork  overhead. 

The  incidental  ca- 
denceofa  crow’s  call  [ 
above  the  ridge 
punctuated  the 
morning,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the 
melodic  notes  of 
the  secretive 
wood  thrush  I had 
heard  singing  here 
in  late  summer. 

Beneath  my  hoots 
the  trillium  and 
bloodroot  of  spring 
were  now  but  a prom- 
ise, hidden  against  the 
season  below  the  de 
composing  leaves  of  a 
fallen  summer.The  distinct 
crispness  of  the  winter  air  was 
pure  and  sharp  to  my  lungs  as  I drank 
it  all  in. 

Had  my  sense  of  smell  been  as  keen 
as  that  of  the  buck  ahead  of  me,  1 
would  have  known  of  its  earlier  pres- 
ence in  the  hemlock  stand.  The  truth 
is  — where  the  olfactory  sense  is  con- 
cerned — the  rich,  musky  smell  of  the 
buck’s  metatarsal  glands  would  have 
to  brush  against  a hunter’s  nose  before 
the  whitetail’s  presence  would  be 
known. 

Though  few  nonhunters  understand 
it,  scent  is  one  of  the  great  equalizers 
between  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  in 
the  world  of  the  wild.  Novices  learn 
this  quickly  when  afield. 


The  dawn  wind  had  risen  and  was  favor- 
able, lightly  blowing  toward  me  rather  than 
from  behind  as  I slipped  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  I moved  quietly  up  against  an 
ancient  beech  standing  sentinel  above  tbe 
hollow.  Glancing  up  the  ghost-gray  bark  1 
caught  sight  of  where  a bear  had  worked  its 
weight  up  the  old  tree  in  search  of  sweet 
beechnuts,  scarring  the  soft  wood  forever. 

The  memory  as  well  as  the 
senses  come  alive  in  the 
woods  of  winter.  I re- 
membered the  tale  of 
how,  some  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  Daniel 
Boone  had  carved 
the  date  of  a suc- 
cessful bear  hunt  in 
the  bark  of  a beech. 

Below  me  I could 
see  the  meandering 
stream.  The  ice  that 
had  formed  over- 
night on  the  quiet, 
shallow  pool  loos- 
ened its  grip  in  the 
rising  air  tempera- 
ture and  slid  away 
unseen  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  creek.  The 
boulders  along  the 
stream  were  older  than 
great  grandfather’s  memory,  spilled  hap- 
hazardly by  a retreating  glacier.  Three  gen- 
erations of  our  family  had  hunted  this  same 
hollow,  had  undoubtedly  looked  down  on 
those  same  boulders,  perhaps  equally  en- 
thused about  the  pursuit  of  a trophy  buck. 

Gripping  my  old  but  trustworthy  bolt- 
action  .30-30  reassuredly,  I began  a slow, 
methodical  zigzag  through  the  leafless  trees, 
knowing  my  buck  was  out  there  pitting  its 
skills  against  mine  again.  Ahead  of  me  and 
to  the  right  about  250  yards  there  was  a 
brush-filled  basin  out  of  which  I had  sent 
some  doe  scurrying  the  previous  season.  It 
was  time  to  check  the  basin  again. 

Because  I was  hunting  alone,  I believed 
my  chance  of  surprising  the  buck  was  good. 
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The  secluded  atmoshere  of  the  woods,  de- 
spite this  being  the  first  day  of  the  season, 
worked  in  my  favor.  The  morning  belonged 
to  the  woods,  the  buck,  and  me. 

Adrenalin  pumping  through  me,  1 care- 
fully closed  the  distance  to  the  basin,  forc- 
ing my  eyes  to  measure  every  hit  of  brush 
for  antlers,  every  clump  of  trees  for  the  flick 
of  an  ear  or  the  boh  of  the  buck’s  head. 
Nothing.  1 moved  closer,  narrowing  the 
distance  to  100  yards.  The  once-clear  sky 
was  now  charcoal-washed  and  threatening 
rain.  Brief  hursts  of  erratic  wind  cast  my 
scent  toward  the  basin. 

The  slope  of  the  land 
as  it  fell  into  the  basin 
was  peppered  with 
hawthorn  and  rem- 
nant stalks  of  golden- 
rod  and  Queen 
Anne’s  lace.  An 
abandoned  pasture, 
the  panorama  before 
me  revealed  the  surren- 
der of  open  country  to 
woodland.  Now  I would  h; 
to  move  from  broken  woodland 
patterns  into  the  field  that  surrounded 
the  basin  where  I was  convinced  the  buck 
was  holed  up.  Tension  gripped  me  like 
buck  fever  grips  the  neophyte. 

Well  over  an  hour  had  passed  since  the 
blue  jay  spooked  the  buck  from  the  hem- 
lock stand.  Fitful  bursts  of  wind  now  car- 
ried spits  of  rain.  The  last  thing  1 wanted 
was  to  spend  the  day  afield  in  a cold  rain, 
but  my  buck  was  out  there.  1 took  the  seven 
steps  and  paused  to  scan  the  woods,  the 
hawthorn,  and  the  brush  in  the  basin.  If  the 
trophy  1 stalked  was  close,  1 didn’t  want  to 
spook  it  again. 

Perhaps  the  old  buck  was  clairvoyant. 
Perhaps  it  sensed  1 would  be  drawn  to  the 
basin.  Whatever  the  reason,  as  I finally 
slipped  into  the  south  end  of  the  basin,  it 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  buck  was  not 
there.  He  had  eluded  me  again. 

I was  tired,  disappointed  and  wet.  The 
rain  had  become  a steady  drizzle.  Visibility 


was  decreasing  fast.  What  fool  would 
stay  out  in  weather  like  this?  My  hunt 
would  continue  despite  the  rain. 

Forsaking  my  grandfather’s  “count 
to  seven”  lesson,  1 started  with  broad 
strides  up  out  of  the  basin.  Then  1 saw 
him!  The  buck  had  indeed  holed  up  in 
the  brush  of  the  basin,  but  at  the  slightly 
higher  elevation  at  the  north  end.  In 
my  eagerness  to  beat  the  weather  and 
finish  the  hunt,  1 had  not  remembered 
that  a wise  monarch  will  sometimes 
circle  around,  settle  down  in  a shel- 
tered place  higher  than  the 
surrounding  terrain,  and 
watch  its  backtrail. 
Th  is  was  no  ord  inary 
animal. 

The  buck  was 
slinking  away  this 
time,  tail  tucked 
down  and  head 
bent  low,  taking 
advantage  of  the 
shrubby  hawthorns 
as  it  slipped  farther 
away.  Preparing  for 
what  might  be  my  only 
good  shot,  1 brought  up  the  .30-30  and 
aimed  carefully  for  the  shoulder  of  the 
retreating  deer.  Then,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  the  buck  stopped, 
bobbed  its  head,  and  focused  its  eyes 
on  me.  Sensing  it  was  now  or  never,  I 
held  my  breath  and  slowly  squeezed 
the  trigger.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  rent 
the  air  and  the  buck  collapsed  into  the 
sere  grasses  of  the  field.  Then  all  was 
still,  save  the  whisper  of  the  falling 
rain.  The  trophy  buck  of  Benson’s 
Hollow  was  now  gone  forever. 

For  me,  it  was  different.  The  buck 
would  feed  my  family  during  the  win- 
ter. The  1 2 polished  tines  of  the  spe- 
cial rack  still  grace  an  old  hunting 
cabin  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
And,  for  me,  the  memory  of  the  hunt 
keeps  the  trophy  buck  of  Benson’s 
Hollow  alive  forever.  □ 
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Maintaining  Game 

Lands 


Story  and  photos  by  Connie  Mertz 


IT  WAS  a memorable  morning  for 
Pete  and  me.  Toby,  Pete’s  Brittany, 
could  hardly  wait  to  start  scouring  the 
fields  for  pheasants  on  SGL  226.  Pete 
and  1 were  thrilled  at  the  opportunity 
to  hunt  ringnecks,  and  with  Toby  ac- 
companying  us,  we  were  sure  to  raise  a 
few  birds. 

A mist  hung  over  the  fields  as  the 
sun’s  rays  penetrated  the  fog  and  the 
smell  of  autumn  permeated  the  air. 
Glancing  around  1 wondered  how 
many  other  hunters  appreciated  the 
heauty  and  felt  the  same  oneness  with 
nature  1 was  feeling.  1 scanned  the 
strips  of  corn,  sorghum  and  buckwheat 
as  we  walked  through  a grassy  field  and 
wondered  who  was  responsible 
for  all  the  cover  on  this  game 
lands.  1 noticed  thickets  of  muh 
tiflora  rose  and  autumn  olive, 
which  were  made  alive  with  sing- 
ing  birds  in  the  early  morning 
sunlight. 

1 know  enough  about  wildlife 
management  to  understand  that 
these  areas  provide  prime  habi- 
tat for  game  and  nongame  spe- 
cies alike.  But  managing  a game 
lands  comprised  of  thousands  of 
acres  seems  overwhelming  to  me, 
yet  it  is  being  done  quite  suc- 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
Keith  Sanford  inspects  a Food 
and  Cover  Corps'  project  in  his 
district.  The  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  crew  plants,  maintains, 
and  is  responsible  for  other 
behind-the-scene  chores  on  state 
game  land  tracts. 


cessfully.  As  a pheasant  hunter  that  day,  1 
was  thrilled  to  see  several  cockbirds  within 
a few  hours,  but  more  than  the  hunt  itself 
1 was  impressed  with  the  expanse  of  food 
and  cover.  1 couldn’t  help  hut  wonder  if 
other  sportsmen  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  Game  Commission  to  manage  these 
grounds  for  htinters  like  me  to  enjoy. 

“The  average  hunter  doesn’t  recognize 
me,”  admitted  Keith  Sanford,  land  man- 
ager for  Columbia,  Montour,  and 
Northumberland  counties.  “I’m  often  mis- 
taken for  the  local  WCO,  and  when  I tell 
them  I’m  the  local  land  manager,  they 
probably  have  no  idea  what  I do.” 

What  does  a land  manager  do?  “My  job 
is  to  develop  management  plans  and  then 
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THE  FOOD  AND  COVER  CORPS  provides 
nesting  boxes,  particularly  for  wood  ducks, 
and  monitors  their  use.  Barn  owl,  bat  and 
bluebird  boxes  are  also  maintained  on  game 
lands  and  Farm-Game  projects.  Note  the 
predator  proofing  material  around  the  base 
of  the  tree. 


direct  my  work  force  to  make  each 
game  lands  productive  for  wildlife. 

We  focus  on  game  species,  because 
hunters  pay  the  hills,  and  deer  man- 
agement is  always  a prime  consider- 
ation, because  it’s  the  most  popular 
with  hunters.  However,  consider- 
ation is  given  to  nongame  species, 
particularly  any  rare  species  found 
on  a game  lands.” 

In  all,  Sanford  is  responsible  for 
managing  six  game  lands  encompass- 
ing thousands  of  acres.  There  are  64 
parking  lots  and  1 54  miles  of  bound- 
ary lines  to  maintain.  Farming  is  done 
on  2 50  acres,  with  sharecroppers  who 
agree  to  leave  a sixth  of  their  crops 
unharvested  for  wildlife  food  and 
cover.  Hay  making  is  not  done,  to 
ensure  nesting  cover  needs  are  satis- 
fied. 

One  of  the  current  experimental 
plantings  now  taking  place  statewide 
— on  game  lands  and  on  Farm-Game 
Cooperative  projects  — is  warm  sea- 
son grasses.  Because  of  the  thick,  tall 
stalks,  it  makes  excellent  cover,  par- 
ticularly for  pheasants.  It  takes  a 
couple  of  years  to  become  established,  but 
once  it  takes  hold,  it  provides  cover  year- 
round. 

For  grouse,  forests  are  cut  in  small  blocks. 
Blocks  vary  from  one  to  two  acres.  Pole-size 
timber  cuttings  are  done  periodically  and 
chosen  by  Game  Commission  foresters, 
but  the  actual  cuttings  are  done  by  com- 
mercial operators.  The  intent  is  to  provide 
habitat  diversity,  but  timber  cutting  also 
provides  significant  revenues  for  the  Game 
Fund.  Then  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
does  the  replantings,  usually  clumps  of  ev- 
ergreens, to  create  winter  cover.  Food  pro- 
ducing trees  and  shrubs  are  frequently  left 
standing,  but  additional  plantings  are  made 
along  with  evergreens. 

Though  Keith  Sanford  does  the  initial 
land  management  planning  for  his  three- 
county  unit,  it  is  his  6-person  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  that  maintains,  plants,  and 


does  all  the  other  behind-the-scenes 
chores,  often  unnoticed  by  hunters. 

These  dedicated  individuals  are 
busy  all  year.  In  spring,  planting  corn, 
sorghum,  switchgrass,  clover,  buck- 
wheat and  other  field  crops  consumes 
a lot  of  their  work  days.  Yet,  their  jobs 
go  far  beyond  farming.  They  also  main- 
tain access  roads,  often  using  a dozer 
for  repair  work,  and  clean  culvert  pipes. 
Though  they  spend  a great  deal  of 
their  time  working  on  game  lands, 
they  also  work  on  Farm-Game  proper- 
ties, cutting  borders,  putting  up  signs, 
and  erecting  streambank  fencing. 

They  also  provide  nesting  boxes, 
particularly  for  wood  ducks,  and  moni- 
tor their  use.  Barn  owl,  bat  and  blue- 
bird boxes  are  also  maintained  on  both 
the  game  lands  and  Farm-Game 
projects. 
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In  summer,  they  complete  their 
planting  and  other  tasks,  and  then 
begin  mowing.  Clover  fields,  around 
hedges,  and  grass  strips  are  regularly 
mowed  to  attract  insects,  a protein- 
packed  food  for  young  game  birds.  As 
summer  progresses  and  the  game  lands 
are  utdized  more,  parking  lot  mainte- 
nance is  added  to  their  list  of  duties. 

Dave  Davidson,  one  of  the  six  men 
working  within  this  local  corp  says, 
“We  have  64  parking  lots  to  maintain, 
and  it  takes  a lot  of  time  to  clean  up 
litter  and  trash.  Furthermore,  we  must 
pay  the  local  landfill  to  dispose  of  it. 
Those  who  litter  on  game  lands  cause 
us  extra  work  and  additional  expenses 
we  would  much  rather  spend  on  wild- 
life management  projects.” 

Not  only  do  they  clean  up  around 
parking  lots,  they  maintain  bulletin 
boards  and  other  signs  essential  to 
those  using  game  lands. 

As  fall  arrives  more  emphasis  is 
placed  on  maintaining  safety  zones 
and  checking  to  make  sure  all  signs  on 
game  lands  and  Farm-Game  projects 


are  legible.  Gates  are  also  checked.  Weekly 
checks  and  any  needed  repairs  are  made  on 
public  rifle  ranges.  In  addition.  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employees  often  build  and  set 
up  Game  Commission  exhibits  at  local 
malls  and  fairs.  “We  do  whatever  is  needed, 
from  puttiiag  up  the  exhibit  to  tearing  it 
down,”  says  Davidson. 

Whiter  finds  the  crew  cutting  borders 
on  game  lands  and  farms  enrolled  in  the 
coop  programs.  This  is  also  when  fruit  and 
nut  trees  are  pruned.  Especially  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  they  work  indoors  on  farm 
equipment  maintenance.  If  the  snows  are 
deep,  they  keep  travel  lanes  open. 

Davidson  is  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments he  has  made  during  his  26  years.  “I 
have  an  appreciation  and  a special  bond 
with  wildlife.  I enjoy  mowing  because  I get 
to  see  the  majority  of  the  game  lands  from 
the  seat  of  my  tractor,  and  I can  see  what 
I’ve  done  over  the  year.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
saw  my  first  turkey  on  SGL  58,  and  I saw  a 
hear  with  three  cubs  while  working  on  a 
logging  road  there.  To  see  a hear  then  was 
really  rare.” 

Through  his  years  of  working  with  his 
crew,  Davidson  has  wit- 
nessed the  increase  in 
turkeys  and  the  decline 
in  pheasants.  “Some 
pheasants  winter  over, 
hut  they  don’t  seem  to 
be  reproducing.  About 
the  only  thing  that  fluc- 
tuates is  the  deer  herd.” 
He  has  seen  multiflora 
rose  go  from  being  con- 
sidered a desirable  plant 
to  a noxious  weed.  Yet 
he  says,  “Multiflora  rose 
is  excellent  winter  cover 
for  wildlife.  It’s  the  worst 
and  the  best.” 

Jim  Ritchie  is  the 
newest  member  to  the 
group.  Employed  full- 
time for  two  years,  he 
enjoys  the  variety  in  his 


NOT  ONLY  is  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  around  parking  lots,  members  also  maintain 
bulletin  boards  and  other  signs  essential  to  those  using 
game  lands. 
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FOOD  AND  COVER  CORPS  workers'  duties  go 
far  beyond  farming.  They  create  and  maintain 
game  land  access  roads  during  summer 
months  and  plow  open  feeding  lanes  on 
game  lands  in  winter. 


job.  His  favorite  task  is  running  the 
bulldozer  and  border  cuttings.  One 
of  his  memorable  experiences  was 
when  he  saw  live  fawns  while  mow- 
ing. “One  was  white,  and  when  1 saw 
it,  I left  the  field  so  1 wouldn’t  harm 
any. 

J im  would  like  to  see  more  browse 
and  border  cuttings  on  game  lands, 

“but  we  just  can’t  do  it  all.”  He’d  also 
like  to  see  more  food  and  cover  for  all 
wildlife,  particularly  during  the  win- 
ter months.  “My  goal  is  to  determine 
if  warm  season  grasses,  once  estab- 
lished, will  produce  more  cover  for 
wildlife.” 

For  the  land  manager,  Keith 
Sanford  finds  fulfillment  when  he 
sees  his  plans  develop  from  paper  to 
plants.  “I  enjoy  the  planning,  the 
planting,  and  then  watching  the 
plants  grow  to  bear  fruit.  The  work  will  he 
evident  for  years,  and  I can  watch  its 
progress.” 

Most  challenging  to  him  as  a land  man- 
ager is  working  with  people.  “1  work  with 
employees,  contractors  and  people  using 
the  game  lands.  The  weather  can  be  a 
challenge  as  well,  but  when  all  the  time  and 
effort  goes  into  one  of  our  projects  and 
others  fail  to  appreciate  what  we’ve  done, 
that  is  discouraging.” 

Another  negative  side  to  Sanford’s  job 
is  dealing  with  littering  and  the  destruction 
of  Game  Commission  property.  “It’s  hard 
for  me  to  understand  people  who  have  no 
respect  for  land.  What  is  the  sense  of  this?” 
he  said,  pointing  to  a trash  heap  on  SGL  58. 
“There’s  so  little  undeveloped  space  now, 
so  why  trash  what  we  have?  Thank  good- 
ness it’s  only  a small  minority  that  does  the 
dumping  and  littering.” 

Like  other  land  managers,  Sanford  must 
work  within  a budget.  He  also  must  keep 
detailed  written  records,  from  monthly 
equipment  reports  to  contracting  for  large 
projects.  “There’s  a tremendous  amount  of 
paper  work  and  administration  duties,”  he 
admits,  “hut  it’s  necessary  to  document 


how  monies  are  spent.” 

Though  Pennsylvania’s  game  lands 
are  managed  for  hunting,  that  is  not 
the  only  activity  that  takes  place. 

Hikers,  birdwatchers,  horseback  rid- 
ers, cross-country  skiers  and 
snowmobilers  are  just  a few  of  the 
other  groups  that  take  advantage  of 
what  game  lands  offer.  Then  there  are 
those  who  simply  enjoy  a leisurely 
walk  to  observe  both  flora  and  fauna. 
Many  visitors  appreciate  the  histori- 
cal value. 

On  SGL  58,  an  old  railroad  bridge 
along  Scotch  Run,  constructed  of  large 
limestone  blocks  and  built  prior  to 
1900,  adds  another  often  overlooked 
dimension  to  game  lands.  History  buffs 
would  have  a great  time  reliving  the 
era  and  uncovering  the  past.  All  of 
these  activities  are  available,  usually 
within  a reasonable  distance  from 
anyone’s  home. 

The  next  time  1 set  foot  on  state 
game  lands  I’ll  have  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps  — 
the  unsung  heroes  who  make  our  game 
lands  what  they  are  today.  □ 
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Recently,  my  daughter  Hillary  and  1 were  going  through  some  old  family 
photos  from  when  1 was  a kid.  You  know,  reviewing  ancient  history.  She  pointed 
out  that  in  most  photos  I’m  holding  some  kind  of  gun.  Summer  1956  — standing 
on  a big  front  porch  with  a .45  auto  squirt  gun.  I recall  that  it  was  yellow  and  had 
checkered  grips.  October  1957  — I’m  wearing  a spotted  calf  cowboy  jacket,  twin 
pearl-handled  silver  cap  pistols  drawn  from  a low-slung  holster.  Christmas,  1959  — 
a replica  of  the  legendary,  looped  lever  action  carbine  from  the  “The  Rifleman”  TV 
show.  1 960  — a Daisy  Model  94  BB  gun.  Various  rimf ires,  shotguns  and  rifles  ap- 
pear as  the  pictures  turn  from  black  and  white  to  color,  and  I from  child  to  hunter. 
For  more  than  40  years  guns  have  been  an  important  part  of  my  life,  the  serious 
weight  of  a rifle  or  shotgun  as  familiar  as  a paintbrush  or  pencil. 

I’ve  illustrated  hundreds  of  hunting  stories  over  the  years,  by  sportsmen  from 
every  corner  of  Penn’s  Woods.  I saw  your  first  buck  fall  with  one  shot  from  your  new 
deer  rifle.  I watched  you  fold  a grouse  with  the  silvery  pump  gun  that  was  your 
father’s  and  his  father’s  and  someday  your  daughter’s.  I heard  you  exhale  a half- 
breath and  hold  as  your  crosshairs  settled  on  a distant  chuck  in  a summer  hayfield. 
In  many  cases  you  wrote  not  only  about  the  technical  aspects  of  your  guns,  hut 
what  yout  guns  mean  to  you.  Through  their  use  we  link  technology,  skill,  tradition, 
thought  and  emotion  with  the  ancient  rite  of  gleaning  a natural  harvest.  As  flesh  is 
melded  to  hone  and  walnut  to  steel,  so  a hunter’s  gun  is  bound  to  his  very  being.  For 
that  teason,  1 never  consider  a gun  apart  from  the  person  holding  it,  and  unless 
asked  to  he  critical.  I’ll  have  only  good  things  to  say  about  your  guns. 

To  some  non-shooters,  guns  are  nothing  but  symbols  of  death  and  destruction. 
To  gun  owners,  their  guns  are  an  integral  part  of  their  heritage.  The  extreme  fac- 
tions of  these  two  disparate  groups  shout  and  throw  stones  at  each  other  from  across 
an  ever-widening  and  deepening  chasm  of  ignorance.  But  I believe  that  as  the  chasm 
widens  the  shouts  of  both  will  no  longer  reach  the  opposite  rim,  and  the  cast  stones 
will  fall  short  and  fill  that  gorge,  perhaps  creating  a common  ground  of  common 
sense  where  shooter  and  non-shooter  can  stand  together.  This,  however,  will  re- 
quire mutual  respect  and  reason  — something  we  can  all  shoot  for. 
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Examine  a favorite  gun  closely.  The  figured  walnut  ripples  in  the  light  like  water 
across  a woodland  pool,  and  in  its  depths  are  reflected  certain  cherished  moments,  a 
special  season,  a lifetime.  If  it  is  an  older  gun  you  can  sense  something  of  other  lives.  I 
like  to  look  at  old  guns,  shoulder  them,  smell  them.  Recently,  while  holding  a vintage 
M99  Savage  it  wasn’t  hard  to  imagine  it  half  a century  earlier,  shiny  new  in  the  camp 
gun  rack,  the  fire  in  the  stove  glinting  off  its  oily  surface.  1 could  see  the  gun  in  the  hands 
of  a red  and  black  clad  hunter,  gun  and  hunter  paling  in  the  falling  snow,  and  suddenly, 
the  paler  ghost  of  a buck  standing  up  in  its  bed  and  into  the  huckhorn  sights  of  the  rifle. 
After  dressing  out  the  buck  the  hunter  digs  the  .300  Savage  brass  out  of  the  snow  and 
saves  it  forever. 

The  barrel  of  the  Savage  is  lead-colored  now,  like  winter  clouds,  and  the  stock  is 
stained  dark  around  the  grip  and  along  the  forearm  from  the  oils  and  salts  of  ten  thou- 
sand hands.  But  though  scarred  and  burnished  by  time,  it  stands  ready  to  serve  — a 
lightning  rod  through  which  surge  the  charged  hopes  and  electric  dreams  of  the  hunter. 


always  enjoyed 

studying  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  have 
an  appreciation  for  architecture  and  antiques,  and  ad- 
uj'l  mire  oriental  design  philosophies.  To  me,  a masterful  line  draw- 

ing  often  says  more  than  a painting,  and  1 have  a special  interest  in 
pastels.  I’ve  been  to  many  museums  and  have  seen  a lot  of  art,  and  as  a 
gun  lover  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  certain  guns  are  among 
the  finest  objects  of  art  1 have  ever  seen. 

I’m  not  speaking  of  guns  that  have  heavy  relief  carving  in  the  stock  (with 
the  exception  of  flintlocks)  or  ornate  engraving  with  gold  and  silver  inlays,  or  scenes 
depicting  a phantasmagoria  etched  onto  every  plane  like  the  work  of  a tattoo  artist  gone 
mad.  1 don’t  mind  a little  embellishment,  but  dislike  excessive  adornment.  By  art,  1 refer 
to  a pureness  of  design  where  form  and  function  meet  on  the  highest  level.  I believe  that 
of  all  the  contrivances  of  hand-held  utilitarian  objects  fashioned  through  the  ages,  few 
objects  can  compare  with  the  side-hy-side  shotgun  — and  the  finest  of  these  are  the 
English  best  quality  guns  of  pre-WWII  vintage. 

Last  October  1 spent  a pleasant  morning  browsing  through  the  gallery  of  guns  at 
Woodcock  Hill  in  Benton,  where  there  is  a fine  inventory  of  English  doubles.  1 mar- 
veled at  the  exquisite  form  of  a 12-hore  Dickson  round-action  from  Scotland,  and  held 
my  breath  as  Glenn  Baker,  the  proprietor,  uncased  and  assembled  a handsome  16-bore 
William  Evans.  A Thomas  Bland  20-bore  game  gun  fit  so  well  that  when  1 brought  it  up 
1 was  no  longer  aware  of  the  gun,  but  was  looking  beyond  the  barrels  for  a driven  grouse. 
A svelte,  16-hore  Purdey  hammer  gun,  as  narrow  in  the  wrist  as  a copperhead,  seemed 
that  it  could  reach  out  and  strike  a bird  from  the  air  on  its  own  accord.  Although  out- 
standing examples  of  the  gunmaker’s  art,  these  guns  are  meant 
to  be  hunted  with. 

1 have  a fondness  for  our  American  made  doubles 
— Parkers,  Pox,  L.C.  Smith,  Ithacas,  M21 
Winchesters,  Lefevers.  But  across  the  water  in  the 
island  nation,  the  double  gun  reached  the  apo- 
gee of  shotgun  design  — an  incremental,  evo- 
lutionary process  as  fascinating  to  the  student 
of  the  gun  as  the  study  of  species  evolution 
in  the  Galapagos  is  to  the  naturalist. 

1 don’t  own  an  English  double,  but  if 
I could  afford  one,  it  would  be  a 16- 
hore,  my  all-time  favorite  for  upland 
gunning.  I’m  hard  on  scatterguns 
and  would  probably  beat  it  up 
pretty  good  anyway.  I could  see 
myself  crawling  out  of  some 
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greenbriar  pit  late  in  the  afternoon,  unloading  the  gun,  then  shoving  it,  uncased,  into 
the  back  of  my  pickup  alongside  a treestand  or  other  clutter,  deep  gouges  cutting  into 
the  stock  — ahsentmindedly  thinking  it  was  my  old,  battered  Browning  A5.  The  Brown- 
ing? It’s  a J 6-gauge. 

It’s  long  been  known  that  American  made  rifles  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  I’ve  spent 
the  last  few  weeks  looking  through  the  gun  catalogs  of  major  manufacturers  and  have 
never  seen  a finer,  broader  offering.  There  is  a rifle  for  every  conceivable  hunting  situa- 
tion, game  animal,  distance,  cover  type  and  weather  condition,  with  dozens  of  styles 
and  finishes  to  suit  any  taste.  My  own  odyssey  in  big  game  rifles  comprised  a baker’s 
dozen  of  various  brands  and  calibers. 

If  I recall  correctly  they  were  a .30-40  Krag,  .32  Win.  SpL,  .30-30  Win.,  .308  Win., 
.257  Roberts,  .280  Rem.,  7x57  Mauser,  .243  Win.,  .35  Whelen,  .25-06  Rem.,  7mm 
Rem.  Mag.,  .350  Rem.  Mag.,  and  Bob  Bell’s  (former  Game  News  editor)  .284  Win. 
Mauser-action,  Mannlicher-stocked  gun  called  “Lucky.”  I parted  with  all  but  three  of 
these  rifles,  the  .350  Rem.  Mag.  M660,  Lucky,  and  the  .35  Whelen,  which  has  been  on 
permanent  loan  to  my  father  who  has  a string  of  seven  one-shot  kills  on  whitetails  going 
with  it.  But  the  Lucky  gun,  lucky  as  it  is,  has  more  than  two  dozen. 

I spent  many  enjoyable  days  at  the  shooting  range  with  these  guns,  and  learned  that 
with  practice  and  a little  tuning,  all  would  perform  well,  some  exceptionally  so.  I also 
learned  much  about  shooters,  and  found  that  many  were  too  easily  satisfied  with  mediocre 
performance  from  themselves  and  theit  titles,  when  both  were  capable  of  doing  much 
better.  Conversely,  there  were  other  shooters  driven  to  distraction,  trying  to  wring  out  a 
tiny  fraction  of  improved  accuracy  from  rifles  that  couldn’t  give  it  up,  and  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  deet  woods  anyway.  But  such  are  the  idiosyncrasies  that  bloom 
when  man  meets  gun.  Properly  maintained,  almost  any  gun  can  last  several  lifetimes. 
Not  so  venerable  is  the  fragile  psyche  of  the  shooter  — even  a tiny  splinter  of  doubt 
burning  in  a shooter’s  brain  can  cause  a miss  as  surely  as  an  oak  can  halt  a bullet.  Con- 
fidence is  the  reward  of  study  and  practice,  and  the  confident  shooter  who  is  also  a 
proficient  woodsman  is  an  effective  hunter.  The  paper  deer  we  shoot  in  July  are  the 
same  deer  we  drag  back  to  camp  in  Decembet. 

Much  of  the  fun  of  hunting  is  in  the  preparation.  After  much  experimentation  I 
came  up  with  a nice  combination  of  guns  and  loads  for  the  upland  game  and  the  occa- 
sional wild  tutkey  I run  into  in  the  woodlands  and  farms  where  I hunt.  I use  an  old  16- 
gauge  double-barrel  Lefever  choked  improved  cylinder  and  full;  only  2‘^/i6  -inch  shells  fit 
its  chambers,  so  I use  vintage  paper  shells.  In  the 
full  choke  barrel  I shoot  No.  5 shot,  and  in  the  other, 

7^/zs.  With  the  barrels  so  stoked  I can  hunt  the  thick- 
ets for  gamebirds  and  rabbits,  and  still  be  ready  for 
the  biggest  gobbler  in  the  woods.  In  a holster  under 
my  arm  is  a Thompson/Center  Contender  handgun 
in  .223  Rem.  for  long  range  shots  on  tutkeys,  or  even 
squirrels  on  the  ground. 

Like  these  old  snapshots  that  progressed  from 
black  and  white  to  color,  the  palette  of  my  own  life 
has  been  enriched  by  shooting  and  hunting,  and 
sharing  these  thoughts  about  a few  great  guns. 
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WILLIAM  CRAMP,  Quakertown, 
above,  took  this  21-pound 
gobbler  in  Bucks  County.  Sam 
Palumbo,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, 
right,  got  his  first  tom  ever  in 
Dauphin  County. 


Beards! 
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Spring  turkey  hunk 
hunters  who  have  ij 
the  fall  and  winter  ii 
out  and  enjoy  all  til 
to  offer  this  spring  \' 
afield,  and  nothin^i 
hearing  a boomingf 
early -morning  stilk 
though,  think  safe : 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  Bob  D'Angelo,  Stewartstown, 
above,  gets  out  to  hunt  once  in  awhile,  too.  He 
traveled  to  Schuylkill  County  to  take  this  jake  on 
last  season's  opener.  It  took  over  an  hour  to  lure 
the  bird  in  and  he  did  so  wearing  a fluorescent 
orange  hat  and  using  an  orange  band  on  a 
nearby  tree.  Dr.  David  Henzier,  Ephrata,  middle 
left,  gotthis  20-pound  gobblerin  Bedford  County. 
It  washis  first  turkey  and,  incredibly,  hisfirst  time 
turkey  hunting.  Way  to  go  Doc!  Brothers  Brian 
and  Jason  Bucsek,  Rural  Ridge,  left,  stayed  near 
home  for  these  Allegheny  County  Jakes. 


n Spurs 

h just  the  tonic  for 
I dormant  since 

Ions  ended.  Get 
^enns  Woods  has 
’ a great  time  to  he 
js  thrilling  as 
li?le  shattering  the 
c Remember, 


ARTHUR  CARMAN,  Norristown, 
left,  did  the  fellows  of  Four  Guys 
Rod  & Cun  Club  proud,  bagging 
this  gobbler  with  three  beards  in 
Wyoming  County  last  season. 
Barry  Moyer,  Emmaus,  above, 
took  his  23-pound  bird,  his  first 
ever,  in  Tioga  County  on  last 
season's  opener.  The  bird  had  a 
10V2-inch  beard  and  lV4-inch 
spurs.  Nice  going  Barry! 


HUSBANDandwife  team  Rich  and  Patty  Troutman, 
Herndon,  above  and  right,  took  these  mature 
toms  last  spring.  Rich  got  his  20-pound  bird  with 
a 10-inch  beard  late  in  the  first  week  of  the 
season.  Patty's  gobbler,  her  first,  taken  one  week 
later,  weighed  18  pounds  and  sported  a 6-inch 
beard. 


Adds  Up 

Indiana  — Last  deer  season  I investi- 
gated a report  about  a hunter  alighting 
from  a vehicle  to  shoot  at  a deer.  After 
locating  the  vehicle  I found  three  indi- 
viduals, and  upon  checking  their  licenses  1 
discovered  their  antlerless  licenses  were  for 
a neighboring  county.  When  I told  the 
individuals  they  could  he  cited  for  more 
than  $2 ,000  in  fines,  the  eldest  of  the  group 
could  only  stare  out  across  the  open  valley 
and  after  the  longest  pause  of  silence  qui- 
etly said,  “I’ve  heard  of  sticker  shock 
hut  ...” 

— WCO  Patrick  L.  Snickles, 

Marion  Center 


Self  Explanatory 

Bradford  — I was  asked  to  do  a wildlife 
program  for  a group  called  the  French  Chop- 
pers. Thinking  that  my  talk  would  be  di- 
rected at  a motorcycle  group,  I was  sur- 
prised when  it  turned  out  to  be  a camping 
club,  based  near  where  the  French  Asylum 
is  located.  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  escape 
to  this  French  settlement  just  before  she 
was  beheaded  in  France.  Do  1 need  to 
explain  the  “Choppers”  part  of  their  title. 
— WCO  William  A.  Sower,  Troy 
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There’s  Always  Next  Year 

Greene  — While  patrolling  on  the  sec- 
ond Thursday  of  buck  season  1 saw  two 
spikes,  a 6-point  and  a half-rack  buck.  That 
evening,  my  daughter,  Kristen,  told  me 
that  a 4-pointer  walked  through  the  back- 
yard just  before  my  arrival.  If  deer  could 
talk,  they  might  have  been  saying,  “Where  ? 
are  all  the  hunters?”  i 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 

Changing  Times 

York  — Due  to  the  houndary  changes 
in  the  area  open  for  the  late  resident  Canada 
goose  season,  my  whole  district  is  now 
included.  For  those  that  put  in  the  time  and 
effort,  the  hunting  was  fantastic.  I checked 
many  hunters  with  limits  of  geese.  1 heard 
several  comments  like,  “this  is  better  than  ! 
it  used  to  he  down  on  the  Chesapeake.” 

Ten  years  ago  who  would  have  imagined  ; 
that  goose  hunting  would  he  this  good.  | 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emigoville  ) 


Seems  Only  the  Names  Change 

Westmoreland — 1 was  cleaning  my 
office  when  I came  across  some  old  Game 
News.  That  was  a mistake.  1 spent  the  next 
hour  reading  Field  Notes.  Names  of  retired 
game  protectors,  some  I know,  others  I had 
only  heard  about,  floated  across  the  pages. 
The  stories  are  about  the  same,  though. 
Vehicles  of  game  protectors  being  struck 
by  other  vehicles  or  various  objects,  spill- 
ing milkshakes  down  dashes  of  vehicles, 
and  unusual  occurrences  and  sightings  while 
patrolling,  to  name  just  a few.  Not  only  did 
1 spend  an  hour  reading  about  years  past, 
but  1 realized  that  12  years  have  passed 
since  1 began  this  career. 

— WCO  Rodney  5.  Ansell, 

Mt.  Pleasant 
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All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

Elk  — Usually  when  1 have  a hear  in  a 
trap  a sizable  group  of  people  gather  to 
watch  the  animal  being  processed.  One  of 
the  most  recent  spectators  was  a local  den- 
tist, so  after  the  bear  was  tranquil ized  1 put 
Dr.  Spiers  to  work  at  removing  the  small 
tooth  needed  for  aging.  At  first  he  was  at  a 
loss  at  how  to  accomplish  the  task  without 
his  dental  equipment,  but  he  soon  impro- 
vised and  had  the  tooth  out.  As  a result  of 
this  experience  he  can  now  say  he  has 
worked  on  a bear’s  teeth,  the  bear  can  say 
it  has  had  professional  dental  care,  and 
although  1 can’t  remember  the  medical 
terminology  Dr.  Spiers  used  for  them,  1 can 
say  1 now  have  the  best  darn  tooth  pulling 
pliers  in  the  commission. 

— WCO  Richard  5.  Rodenhorn, 
Ridgway 

Hi-Tech 

Cellular  phones  have  certainly  become 
a part  of  our  society.  WCOs  here  receive 
many  calls  from  sportsmen  with  cell  phones 
in  the  field,  who  are  actually  witnessing 
violations  in  progress.  Several  of  our  offic- 
ers now  carry,  at  their  own  expense,  cell 
phones  to  return  calls  and  be  on  the  scene 
of  a violation  in  minutes. 

— IE5  Don  Garner,  Huntingdon 


Good  Advice 

Dauphin  — With  the  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son soon  upon  us,  now  is  the  time  to  plan 
your  hunt.  Contact  landowners  for  permis- 
sion to  hunt  on  their  land.  Scouting  now 
will  indicate  areas  the  birds  are  using.  Dur- 
ing the  season,  abide  by  the  fluorescent 
orange  regulations  and  consider  posting  an 
orange  band  around  a tree  near  your  calling 
location.  Above  all,  when  ready  to  shoot, 
be  sure  to  positively  identify  your  target. 
Look  beyond  your  target  as  well,  making 
sure  the  background  is  safe.  Good  luck  and 
safe  hunting. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 


“More  Food  for  Me.  Now” 

Susquehanna  — Uniondale  postmaster 
Richard  Sheldon  set  a trap  in  a small  pond 
where  two  heavers  had  taken  up  residence. 
As  he  set  the  trap  the  larger  of  the  two 
heavers  watched  him  from  the  opposite 
shore.  The  next  day  he  found  the  smaller 
heaver  in  the  trap.  This  seems  to  me  like 
“beavercide”;  one  beaver  not  telling  the 
other  about  the  trap. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 

City  Life 

Bucks  — After  wrapping  up  my  first 
year  as  a conservation  officer  1 remember 
how  1 wondered  what  problems  this  urban 
area  could  possibly  have  regarding  wildlife. 
Well,  after  dealing  with  turkeys  chasing 
people,  turkeys  chasing  cars,  deer  entering 
houses  and  malls.  I’ve  come  to  realize  that 
in  Bucks  County  there  is  a whole  new 
definition  for  the  term  “wild  life.” 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 

New  Britain 

Reason  Behind  the  Law 

Perry  — Many  hunters  we  cite  for  not 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  say  the  bright 
color  spooks  game.  But  recently,  along 
with  a check  for  a violator’s  fine,  I received 
a pleasant  surprise;  a card  from  the  man’s 
wife  saying,  “Thank  you  for  caring.” 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 
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Can’t  Win 

Philadelphia  — While  manning  our 
display  at  the  Fort  Washington  Expo  1 
received  many  comments  about  deer.  Com- 
ments  usually  were  either,  “We  haven’t 
seen  any  deer  all  season,”  or  “you  are  letting 
the  deer  overrun  the  county.” 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Lupinsry,  5r., 
Philadelphia 


Not  Just  a Man’s  6port 

Erie  — More  women  are  enjoying  hunt- 
ing  these  days.  In  my  district  last  season  the 
youngest  lady  I checked  was  12  and  the 
oldest  was  87.  The  latter  was  hunting  from 
a treestand.  Women  who  would  like  to  try 
hunting  should  contact  the  nearest  Game 
Commission  regional  office  and  ask  about 
the  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman  Pro- 
gram. 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McKean 

How  About  it,  Rick? 

Montgomery  — WCO  Rich  Lupinsky 
and  1 attended  a township  meeting  that  ran 
well  past  suppertime.  After  the  meeting 
Rich  opened  my  truck  door  and  spied  a bag 
of  cookies.  Commenting  on  how  hungry  he 
was.  Rich  said  the  cookies  looked  like  dog 
biscuits  and  asked  if  he  could  eat  one. 
Before  1 could  tell  him  they  were,  indeed, 
dog  biscuits.  Rich  started  munching  away. 
I wonder  if  the  cheese  treats  are  better  than 
the  bacon  biscuits. 

— WCO  Guy  Hansen,  Eagleville 


Fooled 

Monroe  — Last  winter  I received  a call 
about  some  ducks  frozen  in  the  ice  on  a 
pond.  A lot  of  other  people  had  seen  the 
ducks  and  even  went  as  far  as  soliciting  a 
radio  station  to  appeal  to  listeners  to  help 
in  rescuing  the  birds.  Upon  investigation, 
the  ducks  turned  out  to  be  decoys  placed  by 
the  pond  owner  to  entertain  his  grandchil- 
dren. 

— WCO  Dirk  3.  Pemensnyder, 

SwiFTWATER 

Hazardous  to  its  Health 

Many  items  from  soap  to  human  hair 
have  been  used  over  the  years  to  repel  deer 
and  prevent  crop  damage.  WCO  Chuck 
Lincoln  recently  ruled  out  one  item,  though, 
when  he  baited  a raccoon  set  with  a banana 
and  inadvertently  caught  a deer.  The  deer 
was  able  to  free  itself,  but  rumor  has  it  that 
it  slipped  several  times  on  the  peel  as  it  ran 
off. 

— WES  Dan  Lynch,  Reading 

Good  Ole  Days 

McKean  — I remember  the  rigorous 
schedule  and  hours  of  studying  while  at  the 
training  school.  A popular  joke  at  the  time 
was  that  we  had  “free  time”  from  midnight 
to  5 a.m.  There  were  periods  during  last 
deer  season  — my  first  in  the  field  — that 
I yearned  for  those  hours  of  free  time. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sadolcik, 

Port  Allegany 

How  About  that  for  Service 

Eorest  — Deputy  Chuck  Worley  was 
checking  bear  hunters  when  one  man  be- 
gan venting  his  disappointment  about  not 
seeing  any  bears.  Chuck  offered  several 
suggestions  and  ended  his  explanation  by 
saying,  “You  also  need  to  find  yourself  a 
good  deputy.”  Getting  a quizical  look  in 
response.  Chuck  then  told  the  hunter  to 
step  from  behind  his  vehicle  and  look  down 
the  road,  where  a bear  had  just  stepped  out. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 
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Old  ?aeW\oned  Way 

Tioga  — Last  deer  season  many  hunt- 
ers asked  me  where  all  the  deer  were.  Most 
of  these  hunters  were  in  their  vehicles 
driving  back  roads.  There  are  plenty  of 
hunters  who  know  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. One  camp  with  seven  hunters  1 
checked  had  six  bucks  hanging  by  noon  on 
the  opener.  At  another  camp,  eight  hunt- 
ers had  seven  bucks,  with  one  taken  on  the 
last  day.  How  were  the  hunters  successful? 
They  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  woods. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 


Misinformed 

Clinton  — Many  people  tell  me  they 
believe  coyotes  are  a serious  threat  to  deer, 
particularly  fawns.  What  most  fail  to  real- 
ize, though,  is  that  domestic  dogs  are  much 
more  of  a threat  to  deer. 

— WCO  Cenneth  J.  Packard, 

Mill  Hall 


Always  Seems  Sleaker 

Jefferson  — While  researching  some 
information  on  deer  management  1 came 
across  a column  from  a DuBois  newspaper. 
The  column  listed  about  20  responses  from 
local  residents  about  the  deer  population. 
Every  response  suggested  that  the  Game 
Commission,  through  doe  seasons,  had 
killed  off  all  the  deer,  and  that  doe  season 
should  be  canceled  for  a couple  years.  1 
found  it  interesting  that  in  1979,  when  this 
column  was  written,  many  people  appar- 
ently felt  deer  were  at  or  near  extinction; 
the  same  thing  I hear  from  people  today. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  Hartleso, 

Brookville 


Good  Advice 


Clearfield  — Youngsters  and  first-time 
hunters  need  to  look  for  a Hunter-Trapper 
Ed  course  now.  Most  classes  are  held  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Many  people  wait  until 
the  fall,  only  to  discover  they’re  too  late. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 


What  it’e  All  About 

Allegfieny  — After  compiling  data 
from  the  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  classes  taught 
in  my  district  in  1996,  1 was  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  taught  1,155  students.  1 want 
to  thank  all  those  volunteer  instructors 
who  donated  their  time  to  help  others 
better  understand  and  safely  enjoy  hunting 
and  trapping. 

— WCO  Edward  S.  Steffan,  Wexford 

Can’t  Wait  to  Hear  this  One 

Berks  — 1 was  at  District  Magistrate 
Walley’s  office  in  Birdsboro  when  a young 
man  approached  me  and  asked  if  the  green 
Bronco  parked  out  front  was  mine.  Fearing 
the  worst,  1 answered  yes.  He  then  asked  it 
1 was  the  officer  he  had  helped  who  had 
locked  himself  outside  of  his  vehicle  while 
it  was  parked  at  the  Bethesda  Church  near 
the  Hopewell  National  Historic  Site.  As 
this  church  is  in  northern  Chester  County, 
I’ll  have  to  ask  Mike  Doherty  if  there’s  a 
Field  Note  here. 

— WCO  Robert  L.  Prall,  West  Lawn 


Survivors 

Juniata  — Last  January  1 saw  seven  dif- 
ferent bucks  that  still  carried  antlers.  1 also 
spoke  with  several  muzzleloader  hunters 
who  saw  antlered  deer  out  and  about  dur- 
ing the  muzzleloader  season.  The  late  deer 
seasons  can  be  productive  for  those  hunters 
willing  to  put  in  the  time. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 
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From  the  Heart 

Centre  — I would  like  to  thank  the 
memhers  of  the  Mercury  Gun  Club  in 
Ldelaware  County  for  their  generous  dona' 
tion  in  the  name  ot  my  father,  who  recently 
passed  away,  to  the  Wildlands  Conser- 
vancy  Trust  Fund.  I’m  sure  Dad  would 
appreciate  it. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Norbeck, 

Pine  Glen 


Determination 

While  checking  wood  duck  boxes  with 
biologist  Mary  Jo  Casalena  on  the  Black 
Water  Marsh  near  Shohola  Falls,  we  came 
across  an  interesting  intruder.  A mouse 
had  taken  up  residence  among  the  shav- 
ings,  feathers  and  egg  shells  in  one  of  the 
boxes.  To  get  to  the  box  it  had  crossed  an 
extensive  area  erf  marsh,  climbed  a metal 
stake,  scaled  the  side  of  the  box,  then 
chewed  an  entrance  hole  through  nearly 
an  inch  ot  wood. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damascus 

Bountiful  Season 

Susquehanna  — Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Bryan  Bendock  trapped  hea- 
ver for  the  first  time  last  winter,  with  in- 
struction from  Deputy  Bill  hasten.  Bryan 
had  an  excellent  season,  catching  29  hea- 
vers, several  muskrats,  a mink  and  a gray 
fox. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Durchell, 

New  Milford 


Little  Things  Count 

Clarion  — Now  is  a good  time  to  re- 
member landowners  who  allowed  you  to 
hunt  last  season.  A card  or  box  of  candy  is 
always  nice,  and  the  gesture  will  go  a long 
way  in  ensuring  you  a place  to  hunt.  Also, 
some  volunteer  labor  might  be  appreci- 
ated, such  as  mending  fences,  or  even  some 
habitat  improvement,  like  border  cutting 
or  planting  trees.  Many  of  the  landowners 
enrolled  in  our  cooperative  programs  re- 
ceive trees  each  year  and  could  use  a hand 
in  planting  them. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem 

SPORT  Paying  Off 

Last  fall  I helped  WCOs  in  my  land 
management  district  with  law  enforcement 
patrol.  Except  for  several  warnings  and  one 
arrest,  hunter  behavior  was  excellent.  In 
my  15  years  I can’t  recall  another  time 
when  violations  seemed  to  he  so  few.  Let’s 
hope  this  is  a sign  of  things  to  come. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldbboro 

Smart  “Smoky” 

A Pennsylvania  state  trooper  from  the 
Seneca  barracks  saw  our  bear  check  station 
sign  and  thought  he  would  stop  in  and  see 
us  because  a couple  of  truckers  had  just 
referred  to  him  as  a “bear”  on  the  radio.  We 
weighed  him  on  our  scales,  but  when  it 
came  time  for  the  aging  part,  he  chose  the 
driver’s  license  instead  of  tooth  extraction. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 

Surprising  Fact 

While  vacationing  in  the  Florida  Keys  I 
spent  some  time  with  a friend.  Bill  Burns,  a 
Florida  conservation  officer.  As  we  com- 
pared notes  on  our  respective  wildlife  agen- 
cies we  were  amazed  at  the  similarities 
between  the  two.  The  most  surprising  thing 
for  me  was  that  Florida’s  main  concern  is 
not  a growing  gator  population,  but  a rapid 
increase  in  coyotes. 

— LMO  Dave  Koppenhaver,  Everett 
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Conservation  News 


New  changes  in  state  Came  and 

Wildlife  Code 


A POACHING  hotline/reward 
, fund,  stiffer  penalties  for  certain 
types  of  hunting  accidents,  and  new 
dog  training  regulations  are  among 
several  new  programs  being  imple- 
mented because  of  recent  amendments 
in  the  state’s  Game  and  Wildlife  Code. 

The  new  legislation  — HB-2463 
( Act  1 84-96 ) — was  passed  in  the  last 
legislative  session  and  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Ridge  in  December.  It  requires 
the  Commission  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a toll-free  telephone  number  and 
reward  fund  — a network  through 
which  individuals  can  report  viola- 
tions of  the  Code  involving  big  game 
and  threatened  or  endangered  species. 
Under  certain  conditions,  beyond  fines 
already  set  in  the  Code,  persons  con- 
victed of  such  offenses  now  face  an 
additional  $200  penalty.  Half  will  be 
used  for  the  reward  fund,  and  the  other 
half  goes  toward  the  operational  costs 
and  maintenance  of  the  telephone  net- 
work. 

“We’re  developing  criteria  to 
handle  these  calls  and  subsequent  pros- 
ecutions,’’ said  J.  R.  Fagan,  Director  of 
Law  Enforcement,  “and  we’ll  be  work- 
ing closely  with  the  state  court  admin- 
istrator to  determine  how  to  best 
handle  the  reward  fund.’’  Fagan  said 
there  are  several  logistical  and  techni- 
cal problems  to  be  ironed  out,  and  it 
might  be  several  months,  perhaps  early 
fall,  before  the  program  becomes  fully 
operational.  In  one  region,  on  a pilot 
basis,  the  Commission  previously  op- 
erated a similar  program  and  will  call 


upon  that  experience  as  the  new  state- 
wide network  is  being  developed. 

New  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
amendments  also  authorize  wildlife 
conservation  officers  to  use  wildlife 
facsimiles  (animal  decoys)  to  curb  road- 
hunting and  other  serious  violations. 

For  certain  violations,  fines  and 
mandatory  revocations  are  increased. 
Persons  who  have  their  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  revoked  for  injur- 
ing another  while  hunting,  through 
carelessness  or  negligence,  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  an  eye  examination 
and  attend  a hunter-trapper  educa- 
tion course  before  their  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  are  restored. 

The  new  amendments  create  three 
specific  levels  of  shooting  incidents: 

• Shooting  at,  or  shooting  at  and 
causing  bodily  injury  to  another  per- 
son remains  a first-degree  summary 
offense  carrying  an  $800  penalty  and 
mandatory  two-year  revocation. 
(Bodily  injury  is  defined  as  impair- 
ment of  physical  condition  or  substan- 
tial pain.) 

• Shooting  at  and  causing  serious 
bodily  injury  is  upgraded  to  a second- 
degree  misdemeanor,  with  fines  rang- 
ing from  $ 1 ,000  to  $5,000,  and  a revo- 
cation period  of  not  less  than  five  or 
more  than  10  years.  Offenders  may 
also  be  sentenced  to  up  to  six  months 
in  prison.  (Serious  bodily  injury  is  de- 
fined as  an  injury  which  creates  a sub- 
stantial risk  of  death  or  which  causes 
serious,  permanent  disfigurement,  or 
protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
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function  of  any  body  member  or  or- 
gan.) 

• Killing  another  person  will  now 
be  classified  a first-degree  misde- 
meanor, with  fines  ranging  from  $2 ,000 
to  $10,000,  and  mandatory  15-year 
loss  of  hunting  and  trapping  privi- 
leges. An  offender  may  also  be  sen- 
tenced up  to  six  months  in  prison.  All 
fines  imposed  on  the  offender  must  be 
distributed  to  the  victim’s  next  of  kin 
as  an  asset  of  the  estate. 

Other  Game  and  Wildlife  Code 
amendments  that  took  effect  in  Feh- 
ruary: 

• Allow  commissioners  to  hold 
office  up  to  six  months  after  their  term 
expires,  or  until  replaced,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

• Unless  further  restricted  hy  the 
Commission,  hunters  are  permitted  to 
train  hounds  or  field  dogs  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

• Hunting  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and/ot  a controlled  substance 
is  now  a misdemeanor.  Persons  con- 
victed of  using  alcohol  or  controlled 
substances  while  hunting  ot  ttapping 


must  attend  a drug  and  alcohol  reha- 
hilitation  program  before  their  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  privileges  are  restored 
following  revocation. 

• Disabled  veterans  of  any  war  or 
armed  conflict  who  have  lost  the  use  of 
one  or  more  limbs,  or  whose  service- 
incurred  disability  is  certified  as  total 
and  permanent  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  are  now  entitled  to 
receive  free  lifetime  hunting  and 
furtaking  licenses. 

• Three  classes  of  taxidermy  per- 
mits are  now  authorized.  [1]  big  and 
small  game  animals  (excluding  wild 
turkey)  , [2]  fish,  and  [3]  game  birds 
and  wild  turkey. 

Under  legislation  passed  earlier  last 
year  (Act  114),  the  Commission  is 
now  required  to  hold  two  junior  hunt- 
ing projects  each  year  — one  project 
to  include  two  days  of  free  hunting 
without  a license  — and  another  which 
must  he  submitted  to  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  for  their  review  and  com- 
ments. 


April  Commission  meeting 
rescheduled  for  Harrisburg 


THE  NEXT  meeting  of  the  Game 
Commission  will  he  held  April  14-15 
at  the  Commission’s  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg.  It  was  announced  in  Janu- 
ary that  the  April  meeting  would  be 
held  in  the  southwest  region. 

“Upon  further  consideration,  the 
commissioners  have  decided  to  hold 
the  April  meeting  in  Harrisburg,’’  said 
Executive  Director  Donald  C.  Madl. 
“That  decision  was  made  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  Right  now  the 
Commission’s  main  problem  is  deer 
management  in  several  northern  tier 


counties  and  the  concerns  many  have 
with  what  they  perceive  to  be  too  few 
deer.  Commissioners  felt  that  holding 
the  April  meeting  in  Harrisburg  would 
he  more  convenient  for  legislators, 
interested  sportsmen  and  others  who 
wish  to  attend  and  be  heard.’’ 

The  April  14  workshop  session  and 
the  April  15  business  meeting  will 
both  start  at  8:30  a.m.  On  the  14th, 
commissioners  will  accept  public  com- 
ment very  early  in  the  agenda.  Those 
desiring  to  speak  will  he  asked  to  limit 
their  comments  to  five  minutes  or  less. 
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73  ELK  IN  A SINGLE  PHOTO.  Twenty  years  ago  the  entire  population  numbered  less  than 
50  and  its  future  looked  bleak  at  best.  Sound  habitat  management  and  research,  and 
strong  support  from  many  organizations  and  individuals,  has  resulted  in  an  elk  population 
today  that  is  larger  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  ever. 


Elk  herd  tops  300  for  first  time 


A CONTINUING  trend  of  steady 
population  growth  and  range  expan- 
sion by  Pennsylvania’s  elk  herd  was 
verified  by  an  aerial  survey  conducted 
in  mid-January  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  cooperating  state  agencies. 

PGC  biologist  Rawley  Cogan  has 
projected  the  elk  population  to  he  3 1 2 
animals  within  the  primary  range  in 
Elk  and  Cameron  counties.  “We  know 
there  are  additional  elk  outside  the 
primary  range  of  about  225  square 
miles,”  said  Cogan.  “However,  in  or- 
der to  collect  data  based  on  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  survey,  we  stayed 
within  the  primary  range.” 

The  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
Game  Commission,  Bureaus  of  State 
Parks  and  Forestry,  Department  of 


Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Aviation,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  The  opera- 
tion was  conducted  using  tixed-wing 
aircraft  and  helicopters  and  was  based 
at  the  Stackpole  Corporation  hanger 
at  St.  Marys  Airport. 

No  survey  was  conducted  in  1996 
due  to  lack  of  snow  cover  in  the 
northcentral  portion  of  the  state  in- 
habited hy  the  elk  herd.  The  survey  is 
based  upon  recording  sightings  of  a 
known  number  of  collared  elk.  Snow 
cover  is  critical  to  its  success. 

The  last  full  elk  survey  was  carried 
out  in  February,  1995,  resulting  in  a 
projected  population  of  254  animals. 

“Even  without  a survey  last  year,  we 
felt  confident  we  were  nearing  300  elk 
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Hal  Korber 


THE  ELK  census  is  no  longer  based  on 
actual  counts.  Instead,  biologists  use  a 
technique  in  which  a population 
estimate  is  derived  from  the  percentage 
of  marked  (collared)  animals  seen. 


on  the  primary  range,”  said  Cogan. 
“This  year’s  total  of  312  is  in  line  with 
an  annual  increase  in  the  population 
of  about  11  to  12  percent.” 

The  breakdown  of  the  herd  by  sex 
and  age  class  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted survey  was  69  branch-antlered 
hulls;  20  spike  bulls;  1 7 5 cows;  and  48 
calves. 

Cogan  pointed  out  that  the  major- 
ity of  elk  sightings  during  the  survey 
was  in  the  southern  half  of  the  tradi- 
tional range,  well  removed  from  areas 
of  conflict  with  agricultural  operations. 

“There  are  three  reasons  why  elk 
were  concentrated  away  from  those 
conflict  areas  this  year,”  he  said.  “Fenc- 
ing has  proven  its  worth  in  reducing 
agricultural  conflicts.  Intensive  habi- 
tat improvement  work  on  state  game 
lands  and  state  forests  has  not  only 
drawn  elk  out  of  those  conflict  areas, 
hut  held  them  as  well.  An  additional 
factor  this  year  was  an  exceptional 
crop  of  red  and  white  oak  acorns  on 
those  forest  holdings.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  Commission’s 


elk  management  plan  is  the  goal  to 
maintain  a self-sustaining  herd  on  state 
game  and  forest  lands,  while  minimiz- 
ing impacts  on  private  lands.  Deter- 
rent fencing  is  used  where  possible  to 
reduce  conflicts  in  agricultural  areas. 
Intensive  habitat  improvement  on 
public  lands  has  been  carried  out  in 
areas  south  and  east  of  St.  Marys  to 
lure  elk  away  from  agricultural  areas. 

Cogan  said  that  from  February  1 996 
to  January  1997,  20  elk,  evenly  di- 
vided by  sex,  were  known  to  have 
died.  Losses  included  three  animals  to 
hrainworm;  one  calf  to  winter  mortal- 
ity; two  hulls,  a male  calf  and  three 
adult  cows  killed  on  highways;  three 
animals  lost  to  unknown  causes;  one 
hull  and  one  cow  killed  in  separate 
incidents  involving  trains  in  Cameron 
County;  one  mature  hull  succumbing 
to  injuries  sustained  when  gored  by 
another  bull;  two  adult  hulls  killed 
illegally,  one  in  the  Medix  Run  area  of 
Elk  County  and  the  other  in  south- 
western Clinton  County;  a newborn 
male  lost  to  disease;  and  a male  calf 
killed  by  a black  bear. 

Cogan  was  able  to  confirm  the  male 
calf’s  fatal  encounter  with  the  black 
hear  by  monitoring  signals  from  a ra- 
dio tracking  collar  placed  on  the  calf 
shortly  after  birth.  Signals  from  the 
collar  indicated  the  calf  was  not  mov- 
ing and  had  been  in  one  place  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  incident  took 
place  north  of  Route  555  near  the  Elk- 
Cameron  County  border. 

“This  is  the  first  documented  pre- 
dation on  an  elk  calf  by  a black  bear  in 
Pennsylvania,”  related  Cogan.  “How- 
ever, this  is  quite  common  in  western 
states.” 
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Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge 

Program  expands 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  program,  which 
has  produced  two  national  champions 
in  the  last  two  years,  is  in  the  process  of 
major  expansion. 

In  past  years  a single  statewide 
YHEC  event  was  held  to  determine 
team  and  individual  champions.  Start- 
ing  this  June,  Pennsylvania’s  program 
will  expand  to  include  two  regional 
preliminary  events  leading  up  to  the 
state  championship.  All  competition 
will  he  held  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Scotia  Range  located  near  State  Col- 
lege. 

A Northern  Regional  YHEC  event 
for  youngsters  from  the  Northwest, 
Northcentral  and  Northeast  Game 
Commission  regions  will  be  held  Sat- 
urday, June  7.  The  Southern  Regional 
YHEC  preliminary  for  youngsters  from 
the  Southwest,  Southcentral  and 
Southeast  Game  Commission  regions 
will  be  held  Saturday,  June  14.  The 
statewide  YHEC  competition  involv- 
ing regional  finalists  will  take  place 
Saturday,  June  28. 

The  state’s  top  junior  (ages  11-14) 
and  senior  (ages  15-18)  teams  and 
individuals  will  take  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association’s  International 
YHEC  championship  to  be  held  in 
Raton,  New  Mexico,  later  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
involved  with  the  NRA’s  Youth 


Hunter  Education  Challenge  program 
for  well  over  a decade.  An  annual  state 
shoot  was  staged  at  a number  of  loca- 
tions in  the  PGC’s  Northeast  Region 
before  moving  to  Scotia  Range  in  1 994. 
The  program  is  being  expanded  in 
hopes  of  attracting  and  holding  youth 
interest  in  hunting,  conservation  and 
shooting  sports. 

The  YHEC  program  provides  inter- 
ested youngsters  opportunity  to  build 
upon  the  foundation  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  Hunter- Trapper 
Education  Program.  Competition  in- 
volves 22-caliber  rifle,  shotgun  and 
bow  and  arrow  shooting,  along  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania 
wildlife  and  hunting  safety  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Interested  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
organizations  can  sponsor  an  individual 
or  a five-person  team.  Each  youngster 
must  have  successfully  completed  a 
state  hunter  education  program.  When 
competing,  each  individual  or  team 
must  be  accompanied  by  a certified 
Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instructor,  a Penn- 
sylvania YHEC-registered  coach,  or  a 
parent/guardian  2 1 years  of  age  or  older. 

Eor  additional  information  on  how 
to  become  involved  in  Pennsylvania’s 
1997  YHEC  Challenge,  please  write: 
Hunter-Trapper  Education  Division, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787-4250. 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  approves 
bismuth-tin  shot 


THE  U.  S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE  has  given  final  approval  to 
bismuth-tin  shot  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  Service  is 
proposing  temporary  approval  tor  tung- 
sten-iron shot  effective  for  the  1997- 
98  seasons. 

“This  is  good  news  for  waterfowl 
hunters,”  said  Acting  USFWS  Direc- 
tor John  Rogers.  “As  always,  our  inten- 
tion is  to  make  as  many  shot  options 
available  to  hunters  as  possible  while 
protecting  migratory  birds  from  shot 
poisoning.” 

Concerning  pending  approval  for 
tungsten- iron  shot,  Rogers  noted,  “The 
Service  has  seen  nothing  in  prelimi- 
nary test  results  that  indicates  tung- 
sten-iron is  harmful  when  ingested  by 
birds.”  If  the  Service  moves  forward 
with  its  proposals,  waterfowl  hunters 


will  have  a wider  choice  of  shot  loads 
— steel,  hismuth-tin  and  tungsten- 
iron  — for  the  1997-98  seasons. 

A final  decision  on  temporary  ap- 
proval of  tungsten-iron  shot  will  be 
issued  this  spring  following  a com- 
ment period  ending  April  1. 

Lead  shot  was  phased  out  nation- 
wide by  the  USFWS  in  1991,  after 
years  of  research  concluded  that  lead 
was  highly  toxic  to  ducks  and  geese 
that  ingest  it  while  feeding. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Game  Com- 
mission adopted  statewide  steel  shot 
regulations  in  1988  — a full  three  years 
before  the  federal  regulations  went 
into  effect.  The  lead  shot  ban  followed 
an  intensive  educational  effort  in 
which  state  sportsmen,  concerned  over 
waterfowl  losses  to  lead  poisoning,  gave 
widespread  support  to  the  program. 


Wildlife  damage  control  leaflets  available 


A SERIES  of  fact  sheets  designed  to 
help  homeowners  and  others  who  are 
experiencing  problems  with  wildlife  is 
being  developed  and  made  available 
through  county  extension  offices 
throughout  the  state. 

Sheets  on  rabies,  woodpeckers, 
black  hears,  hats,  moles,  and  geese, 
ducks  and  swans  are  already  available, 
and  ones  on  rabbits,  woodchucks, 
voles,  tree  squirrels  and  skunks  are 


scheduled  for  publication  this  spring. 
Each  sheet  includes  background  infor- 
mation on  the  particular  problem  or 
animal,  a description  of  the  type  of 
damage  and  information  on  options 
available  for  alleviating  or  controlling 
the  problem. 

The  sheets  are  available  free  of 
charge  at  every  county  extension  of- 
fice. Check  out  the  many  other  publi- 
cations and  videos  available. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
dtiring  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast — (800)  228-0791 
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Planting  for  Wildlife  Sales 

Take  advantage  of  the  Game  Commission  programs  to 
increase  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  increase  your 
viewing  opportunities  in  your  own  backyard. 


SEED  MIX  packets  for  planting  and 
bundles  of  tree  seedlings  are  being  sold 
at  locations  across  the  state  this  month 
and  next.  The  seed  mix  packet,  which 
sells  for  $3,  is  a lO-pound  bag  of  buck- 
wheat, sorghum,  millet  and  dwarf  sun- 
flower. This  specially  formulated  blend 
is  ideal  for  those  who  want  to  provide 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

The  seedling  packet  contains  15 
seedlings  including  three  each  of  white 
pine,  American  bittersweet,  Douglas 
fir,  white  spruce  and  flowering 

Northwest 

Butler  — Clearview  Mall,  Route  8,  Butler,  April  18,6  pm  to  9 pm,  April  19, 
10  am  to  9 pm,  April  20,  12  noon  to  5 pm;  Clarion  — Clarion  Mall,  April  24- 
26,  10  am  to  9 pm;  Crawford  — Pymatuning  Visitors  Center,  Linesville,  April 
19-26,  8 am  to  4 pm;  Youth  Activity  Center,  McClelland  St,  Cambridge 
Springs,  April  19, 10  am  to  1 pm;  Erie  — Dick’s  Sporting  Good,  Millcreek  Mall 
Plaza,  April  19,  9:30  am  until  sold  out;  Venango  — Northwest  Region  Office, 
Route  8,  Pranklin,  April  21-25,  10  am  to  3 pm;  Warren  — Warren  Mall,  April 
25-26,  10  am  to  9 pm,  April  27,  9 am  to  5 pm. 

Southwest 

Allegheny  — North  Park  Nature  Center,  Pittsburgh,  April  12,  10  am; 
Beaver  — Beaver  County  Mall,  April  17-19, 10  am  to  9:30pm,  April  20,11am 
to  6 pm;  Westmoreland  — Southwest  Region  Office,  Ligonier,  April  19,8  am 
to  4 pm,  April  20,  12  noon  to  4 pm. 

Northcentral 

Centre  — N ittany  Mall,  State  College,  April  12,10  am  to  8 pm;  Clearfield 
— Wal-Mart  Store,  Rt.  255,  DuBois,  April  25,  5 pm  to  9 pm,  April  26,  9 am  to 
9 pm,  April  27,  10  am  to  3 pm;  Lycoming  — Lycoming  Mall,  Muncy,  April  3- 
6,  10  am  to  9 pm. 

Southcentral 

Blair  — Logan  Valley  Mall,  Altoona,  April  19,  10  am;  Cumberland  — 
HampdenTownshipAsso.,  Municipal  Bldg.,  Sporting  Hill  Road,  Mechanicsburg, 


crabapple.  Seedling  packets  sell  for  $2 
and  include  instructions  for  planting 
and  caring. 

Also,  for  only  the  third  year,  blue- 
bird nestbox  kits  are  available.  This  $4 
kit  includes  precut  lumber  ready  for 
assembly. 

The  following  listing  of  sale  loca- 
tions, dates  and  times  was  available  at 
press  time.  Watch  local  newspapers 
for  possible  additional  sales,  and  be 
advised  that  supplies  may  be  limited  at 
some  locations. 
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April  19,  all  day;  Franklin  — Mont  Alto  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  April  26, 
8 am  to  12  noon;  Huntingdon  — Southcentral  Region  Office,  Route  22, 
Huntingdon,  April  19;  10  am  to  2 pm;  Perry  — Shermansdale  Fire  Company, 
April  19,  all  day. 

Northeast 

Bradford  — Downtown  Troy,  April  25;  Downtown  Canton,  April  25; 
Luzerne  — Northeast  Region  Office,  Dallas,  April  28-May  2,  8 am  to  3 pm; 
PP&L  Riverlands,  April  26;  Monroe  — Stroud  Mall,  Stroudsburg,  April  25-26; 
Sullivan  — Monument  in  Dushore,  April  26,  10  am  to  2 pm;  Susquehanna  — 
Electronics  & Sporting  Goods  Store,  Hallstead  Plaza,  May  4- 

Southeast 

Berks  — Southeast  Region  Office,  Snyder  Rd., Reading,  April  7-11,8  am  to 
3:30  pm;  Bucks  — SGL  196,  Sellersville,  April  12,  9 am  to  1 pm;  Dauphin  — 
Harrisburg  Office,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  April  14-18,  8 am  to  4 pm; 
Mummert’s  Texaco,  3801  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  April  18-19,  7:30  am  to  9 pm; 
Boscov’s,  Colonial  Park  Mall,  Harrisburg,  April  18-20,  store  hours;  Lancaster 
— Middle  Creek  Visitor’s  Center,  Kleinfeltersville,  April  11-12,8  am  to  4 pm, 
April  13,12  noon  to  5 pm;  Lehigh  — SGL  205,  New  Tripoli,  April  12,  9 am  to 
1 pm;  Village  West  Shopping  Center,  Wild  Birds  Center,  Allentown,  April  7- 
20,  store  hours;  Montgomery  — Eastern  Game  Earm,  Schwenksville,  Ambas- 
sador Scholarship  Eund,  April  12;  9 am  to  12  noon;  Montgomery  Co.  Parks,  Park 
Office,  Hill  Rd.,  Green  Lane,  April  12,10  am  to  1 pm;  Friends  of  Warwick  Park, 
County  Park  Rd.,  Pottstown  (Knaurtown),  April  20  (raindate  Apr.27),  1 pm  to 
4 pm;  Northampton  — Deichman-Walker  Cheverolet,  Wm.  Penn  Hwy, 
Easton,  County  Jr.  Conservation  School,  April  12,  8 am  to  5 pm. 

Pymatuning  programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  Pymatuning  wildlife 
management  area 
(and  Middle  Creek, 
too,  later  on).  Pro- 
grams are  held  at  the 
Pymatuning  visitors 
center,  located  near 
Linesville,  and  all  are  free. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  April  6 at  2 
p.m..  Putt  Thompson,  the  1996  open/ 
state  calling  champion  and  a member 
of  The  Allegheny  Sultans  Chapter  of 
the  PA  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  will 
share  secrets  of  calling  and  bagging  the 
elusive  wild  turkey. 

On  April  19  at  10  a.m.,  Jeff  and 
Barb  Lax,  instructors  at  Allegheny 


County  Community  College,  will  lead 
a magic  spring  walk  on  SGL  214.  See 
what  Mother  Na- 
ture will  provide 
in  the  way  of  newly 
erupted  wild  flowers,  nesting 
song  birds  and  waterfowl.  This  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  three  walks  con- 
ducted by  Jeff  and  Barb  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning area. 

On  April  26  at  2 p.m.,  PGC  biolo- 
gist Dan  Brauning  will  present  an  in- 
formational program  on  the  eastern 
bluebird,  one  of  our  most  popular  song- 
birds. A wide  range  of  topics  will  be 
covered,  including  instructions  on 
building  bluebird  boxes  and  maintain- 
ing bluebird  trails. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Foresters  and  wildlife  experts  generally  agree  that 
diversifying  cover,  creating  edges , is  beneficial  to  most 
wildlife.  Some  species,  however,  thrive  in  mature 
forests , which  can  raise  a controversial  question  . . . 

To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut 


’M  UNDECIDED  about  this  debate: 
whether  it’s  good  to  cut  woodlands  or 
not. 

Like  most  questions,  there  are  not  only 
two  sides,  but  at  least  two  answers.  It  all 
depends  on  what  you  want  for  a particular 
piece  of  forest  land. 

T ake  our  back- 1 0.  We  added  some  acre- 
age to  our  house  lot  when  the  piece  behind 
us  became  available  last  year.  We  didn’t 
know  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  seemed  a shame  to  pass  up  the  chance 
to  have  a bigger,  tree-filled  backyard. 

Our  new  property  abuts  other  woodland 
that  has  a few  houses  along  the  road  edges. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  hill  is  a small  town 
of  about  500  people.  The  whole  area  has 
been  drilled  for  gas  wells,  some  of  which  are 
operating,  some  of  them  abandoned,  but 
open  well  sites  and  roads  still  crisscross  the 
woods.  One  gas  transmission  line,  a cleared 
swath  about  15  feet  wide,  runs  along  an 
edge  of  our  back- 10. 

This  all  means  that  the  woods  in  our 
area  are  rather  cut  up.  You’d  have  to  go  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  toward  Eor- 
est  County,  or  maybe  to  some  of  the  big 
tracts  that  edge  the  Allegheny  River  to 
find  unbroken  forest.  That’s  why  we  didn’t 
have  qualms  about  doing  some  cutting  in 
our  “big  backyard,”  and  we’ve  been  weed- 


ing out  the  too-many  aspen  and  blue  beecb 
in  favor  of  oaks,  maples  and  hickory. 

All  this.  I’m  being  told  by  the  conserva- 
tion and  sporting  organizations  whose  pub- 
lications come  into  my  house,  is  affecting 
what  lives  on  the  land.  Some  groups  are 
pushing  for  timber  harvesting,  including 
clearcutting  some  stands  (in  the  preferred 
parlance,  even-age  timber  management) 
and  the  creation  of  edge  habitat,  while 
others  are  decrying  the  fragmentation  of 
forest  land  and  its  effects  on  sensitive  wild- 
life species.  Who’s  right? 

When  we  were  contacted  by  timber 
cutters  a few  years  ago  who  wanted  to  cut 
on  our  “lower  20,”  the  acreage  we  have 
below  the  house  and  across  the  road,  we 
said  okay.  Some  of  our  friends  said  we  were 
lucky  to  get  some  money  for  our  timber 
while  the  price  of  hardwood  was  high. 
Others  said  they  wouldn’t  cut  their  trees,  if 
they  had  any,  that  they’d  keep  the  forest. 

We  decided  we’d  let  them  cut,  but  di- 
rected the  crew  where  they  could  access 
the  land  — along  an  already-existing  dirt 
road  and  former  timbering  path  — so  as  not 
to  break  the  piece  up  further. 

When  they  were  done,  the  timber  cut- 
ters told  us  we’d  be  able  to  cut  again  in 
about  15  years,  if  we  wanted  to.  Trees  are 
like  the  vegetables  in  a garden,  we  learned. 
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Thin  some  and  the  ones  that  are  left  have 
more  room  and  light. 

We  didn’t  sacrifice  the  woods,  hut  we 
changed  them.  It  became  difficult  to  walk 
through  the  property,  with  all  the  downed 
treetops  and  the  blackberry  briars  that  grew 
up.  We  figured  this  was  all  a good  thing  for 
wildlife,  diversifying  cover,  creating  edge, 
bringing  in  berry  prtiducers  and  thickets. 
We  expect  the  same  to  happen  with  the 
property  behind  the  house. 


TTe  grouse  and  deer  organizations  would 
applaud  our  timber  cutting,  and  with  good 
reason.  It  doesn’t  take  a wildlife  manage- 
merit  degree,  only  time  spent  in  the  woods 
noticing  what  you  see  where,  to  learn  that 
younger  woods  and  thickets  host  most  of 
the  game.  There  are  more  places  to  hide 
and  more  to  eat  than  in  the  big  woods. 
Under  mature  timber  it’s  like  open 
parkland.  The  only  time  the  big  trees  help 
to  feed  game  is  when,  and  if,  they  drop  nuts. 

My  county  is  currently,  I believe,  one  of 
the  most  productive  for  game  species  in  the 
state.  We  have  been  timbered  hard  in  the 
last  10  to  15  years,  we’ve  got  former  farm- 
land regrowing,  and  that  infamous  tornado 
left  a path  that’s  a green  jungle  and  a game 
magnet.  We  are  still  mostly  woods,  and  not 
immensely  cleared  for  farms  or  subdivi- 
sions. 


But  if  I go  a few  counties  to  the  east,  it’s 
a different  world  — miles  and  miles  of  trees 
that  look  about  the  same  age.  The  trees 
aren’t  young  hut,  with  my  slightly-edu- 
cated eye  for  timber  (you  learn  fast  when 
you’ve  got  some  to  sell),  not  yet  big  enough 
for  full  harvest  value.  What  kind  of  wildlife 
will  live  there? 

The  unbroken,  mature  forest  isn’t  pro- 
ducing the  high  deer  numbers  or.  I’m  told, 
turkeys,  grouse  and  other  game  than  it  did 
when  the  woods  were 
younger.  So  is  it  then 
worthless? 

Not  according  to 
those  who  are  trying  to 
reverse  the  decline  in 
neotropical  migratory 
birds.  That  mouthful  is 
the  catch-all  phrase  for 
birds  like  the  Baltimore 
oriole,  scarlet  tanager, 
veery  and  the  warblers 
that  go  south  of  the  bor- 
der for  the  winter. 

It  seems  that  these 
birds  are  beleaguered  on 
both  their  southern  win- 
ter range  (Mexico  and 
throughout  Central  and  South  America) 
and  up  north,  where  they  breed  and  nest. 

In  the  winter  range  they  are  running  a 
gauntlet  of  forest  destruction,  poaching 
and  pesticides.  There  are  conservation  or- 
ganizations that  are  trying  to  improve  things 
for  the  birds  in  these  southern  lands,  as  well 
as  influencing  how  land  is  used  up  here, 
where  the  birds’  next  generation  will  be 
horn. 

That’s  where  the  cut  or  not-to-cut  con- 
flict comes  in.  Many  neotropical  migrants 
need  tracts  of  unbroken  woodland  in  which 
to  nest.  Cut  up  the  land,  fragment  the 
woods  into  smaller  pieces  and  create  access 
lanes  and  you  encourage  predators,  like 
raccoons  and  domestic  cats.  Plus  you  un- 
wittingly make  the  area  attractive  to  brown- 
headed cowbirds. 

The  ploy  the  cowbird  uses  in  getting 


Bob  Steiner 


MATURE  TIMBER,  with  its  park-like  atmosphere,  looks  nice, 
but  big  trees  help  in  feeding  game  only  if  they  produce  mast. 
Neotropical  birds,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole  and  scarlet 
tanager,  need  tracts  of  unbroken  woodland  in  which  to  nest. 
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someone  else  to  raise  its  young  would  just 
be  considered  interesting  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
effect  it  has  on  other  birds.  The  brown- 
headed  cowbird  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  leaving  the  unsuspecting  sur- 
rogate parents  more  mouths  to  feed.  These 
can  be  aggressive  mouths  that  get  the  food 
that’s  brought  to  the  nest,  while  the  real 
babies  suffer  and  even  die. 

The  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylva^ 
nia  says  that  not  only  does  the  parasitic 
cowbird  contribute  to  some  birds’  down- 
ward population  trends,  but  gives  as  an 
example  that  “the  Acadian  flycatcher  is 
not  believed  to  successfully  fledge  any  young 
from  a parasitized  nest.”  That’s  a very  dam- 
aging intruder. 

The  breeding  bird  atlas  even  suggests 
why  woodland-nesting  birds  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  cowbird’s  pawning  off  its  young 
on  them.  The  book  says  the  cowbird  is 
believed  to  have  been  absent  originally 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  is  a bird  of  open 
country  and  responded  to  the  clearing  of 
the  land.  Great  Plains  birds  tend  to  eject 
unwanted  cowbird  eggs  from  their  nest,  but 
eastern  woodland  birds  “sh^w  no  response 
to  this  intrusion,”  says  the  atlas,  much  to 
their,  and  our,  loss. 

A recent  Partners  in  Flight  newsletter, 
“Bird  Conservation”  (American  Bird  Con- 
servancy) highlighted  the  problems  that 
scarlet  tanagers  are  having.  Keep  your  cat 
indoors  and  work  with  your  local  zoning 


board  to  minimize  habitat  fragmentation 
the  newsletter  encourages.  But  it  also  says 
there  is  a 50  percent  chance  of  finding  a 
scarlet  tanager  in  a woodland  as  small  as  10 
to  15  acres.  Even  then,  the  size  of  the 
woodlot  may  be  less  important  to  the  birds 
than  its  relationship  to  woodlands  around 
it,  if  it  is  close  to  more  forested  tracts. 

So  do  we  cut  or  not  cut?  1 think  we  cut 
intelligently  and  cut  differently  where  the 
forest  is  different.  I’m  still  seeing  scarlet 
tanagers  in  the  woods  behind  the  house, 
but  1 am  troubled  by  the  number  of  cow- 
birds  that  visit  my  bird  feeders  before  1 take 
them  down  in  the  spring  (the  onset  ol 
grackles,  starlings  and  cowhirds  is  my  signal 
to  quit  feeding). 

As  hunters  we  can’t  help  but  be  think- 
ing primarily  of  how  land-use  and  timber 
management  affect  the  game  species  we 
most  enjoy.  But  it’s  also  wise  to  have  an 
understanding  of  what  else  that  habitat 
manipulation  affects.  If  we  can’t  have  the 
best  for  all  species  in  a given  tract,  at  least 
we  can  make  an  educated  choice  of  what 
sort  of  wildlife  we’re  going  to  manage  for 
where. 

Across  Pennsylvania  we  have  the  gamut, 
from  huge  fields  with  severely  detached, 
small  woodlots,  to  virtually  unbroken  for- 
est that  goes  for  miles  in  any  direction. 
Maybe  we  can’t  have  it  all  on  a given  piece 
of  ground,  but  maybe  statewide  or 
regionwide,  we  can  have  it  all.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Chuck  Book 

THE  CHANCE  of  spotting  our  national  symbol,  the  bald  eagle,  has  never  been  better  for 
many  Keystone  State  residents.  Removed  from  the  federal  endangered  species  list  in  1994, 
the  bald  eagle  can  now  be  readily  seen  in  several  areas  of  the  state.  A few  popular  viewing 
areas  include  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  near  Kleinfeltersville  in 
Lancaster  County,  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  near  Linesville  in  Crawford 
County,  and  the  Conowingo  Reservoir  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Rest  assured,  though, 
that  no  matter  where  you’re  lucky  enough  to  spot  one,  the  sight  of  a mature  bald  eagle, 
with  its  white  head  and  huge  wingspan,  will  not  be  too  soon  forgotten.  The  recovery  of  the 
bald  eagle  is  one  of  the  most  significant  wildlife  management  success  stories  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  its  future  here  remains  bright. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


A hig  front  porch  and  a cup  of  coffee  are  two  of 
Rich’s  requirements  to  usher  in  a brand  new  spring 
morning;  a creaking  screen  door  helps,  too. 

Spring  has  Sprung 


I STOPPED  in  Pine  Grove  recently,  to 
visit  WCO  Steve  Hower  on  my  way  to 
Harrisburg.  He  and  I became  friends  while 
classmates  at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  We  usually  don’t  get  to  see 
each  other  more  than  once  a year,  so  when 
we  do  get  the  chance,  we  catch  up  hy 
telling  work  stories.  Because  my  business  at 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  would  take 
only  a few  hours,  1 made  arrangements  with 
Steve  to  ride  with  him  the  rest  of  the  day, 
to  see  some  of  the  sights  of  his  Schuylkill 
County  district. 

Alter  what  seemed  like  aimless  driving, 
we  arrived  at  a gated  road.  “1  think  you’ll 
like  this,”  was  Steve’s  only  comment  as  he 
unlocked  the  harrier.  As  we  traveled  along 
the  old  road,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  the 
game  lands,  Steve  finally  asked,  “Have  you 
ever  called  in  a coyote?” 

“Not  intentionally,”  1 replied.  Once, 
during  turkey  season  one  came  to  my  call- 
ing, hut  1 didn’t  think  that  was  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

“There’s  a valley  out  here  where  1 can 
get  one  to  respond  any  time  of  the  day.” 
Even  though  it  was  10:30  a.m.,  it  was 
quite  foggy.  We  drove  through  old  coal 
strippings  and  by  cherry  saplings  bears  had 
bent  over  in  search  for  fruit.  At  one  such 
sapling,  we  stopped  to  look  for  claw  marks 
or  some  other  sign  of  a bear’s  presence. 
Granite  outcroppings  poking  out  of  the 


coal  black  ground  hampered  Steve’s  driv- 
ing. As  we  rounded  a bend  a hen  turkey 
stood  in  the  road,  and  when  Steve  stopped 
the  truck,  she  summoned  her  poults  across. 
Nine,  total,  scurried  across  the  trail  to  join 
their  mother. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  had  driven  a 
great  distance  when  Steve  finally  pulled  off 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  “We’ll  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way,”  he  said.  As  soon  as  we  emerged 
from  the  truck,  the  deer  flies  located  us. 
The  “hush  bees,”  as  Steve  called  them, 
were  annoying,  but  tolerable.  1 wondered 
why  they  were  put  on  this  earth,  but  we 
couldn’t  come  up  with  a sound  explana- 
tion. 

Large  deer  tracks  were  visible  in  the  coal 
dust  path  we  were  on.  1 wondered  how  big 
these  deer  were  in  comparison  to  the  ones 
in  Bradford  County.  Soon,  we  came  to  a 
break  in  the  trees  and  1 could  see  an  over- 
look, of  sorts,  to  one  side  of  the  trail.  We 
made  our  way  through  the  saplings  that 
lined  the  trail  and  stepped  out  onto  the 
ledge.  The  view  was  breathtaking. 

Before  us  stretched  a broad  deep  valley 
that  spanned  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The 
fog,  while  not  too  thick  to  see  through, 
shrouded  the  valley  floor  in  a white  carpet. 
It  seemed  appropriate  to  speak  in  whispers 
while  viewing  this  enchanting  scene.  1 al- 
most expected  to  see  a gnome  appear  to 
question  our  intrusion.  Even  the  deer  flies 
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had  vanished,  much  to  my  delight. 

“I’ve  been  here  seven  times  and  each 
time  I got  ’em  to  answer,”  Steve  murmured, 
as  much  to  himself  as  to  me. 

Cupping  his  hands  around  his  mouth. 
He  gave  two  “woofs.”  Then  drawing  a deep 
breath,  he  began  a long,  high-pitched  wail. 
It  sounded  like  a far-off  freight  train.  When 
he  ran  out  of  breath,  he  repeated  the  call. 
As  if  suspended  by  the  fog,  the  echo  lin- 
gered until  it  drifted  away,  swallowed  hy 
the  white  vapor. 

Just  below  us  an  answering  bark  and 
howl  rose  from  the  depths  of  th  is  enchanted 
forest.  Soon,  we  could  hear  howls  and  yips 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The 
hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  was  standing  at 
attention  and  goose  bumps  erupted  on  my 
flesh,  not  from  fear,  hut  from  excitement. 

The  lonesome  howl  of  the  male  was  not 
unlike  Steve’s  rendition.  After  several  min- 
utes, the  howling  died  down  and  silence 
prevailed.  Once  again,  Steve  repeated  his 
repertoire. 

The  canines  answered  again.  Barks  were 
mixed  with  howls,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
this  fog-enveloped  valley  was  alive  with 
the  “symphony”  these  animals  played.  It 
was  truly  an  amazing  display.  We  both 
grinned  in  silent  appreciation.  When  the 
coyotes  had  finished  their  serenade,  we 
left.  We  didn’t  want  to  spoil  the  moment. 
Besides,  words  could  not  adequately  de- 
scribe what  had  just  happened. 

Back  at  the  vehicle,  Steve  told  me  how 
he  found  this  place.  I promised  I wouldn’t 
reveal  the  location  if  he  promised  to  take 
me  back  someday.  It’s  not  often  that  we  can 
look  into  the  private  lives  of  wildlife. 

It  was  this  experience  I was  reflecting 
upon  as  I sat  on  my  porch,  coffee  in  hand, 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise.  I’m  lucky  to  live, 
not  just  in  a rural  area,  but  in  a house  that 
has  a porch.  Not  just  any  porch,  mind  you, 
but  a big  old  front  porch,  complete  with  a 
protesting  screen  door  not  unlike  the 
Waltons’.  This  time  of  year  I start  my  day 
by  sitting  on  the  porch,  watching  the  world 
come  to  life.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  a truck 


tailgate  works  as  well  as  a pcirch,  it  you’re 
parked  along  a hack  road.  The  therapeutic 
sound  of  the  screen  door  is  missing,  though. 

The  game  lands  that  our  hunting  li- 
cense dollars  have  purchased  are  perfect 
places  to  perfotm  this  ritual.  Many  have 
bodies  of  water  that  atttact  a variety  of 
songbirds.  I predict  that  as  the  morning 
progresses,  you  won’t  be  able  to  hear  your- 
self think  because  of  their  song. 

While  I’m  on  the  subject  of  songbirds,  I 
finally  saw  “my”  bluebirds.  Last  week,  while 
on  the  porch  consuming  my  recommended 
daily  allowance  of  coffee,  a smallish  bird 
perched  on  one  of  the  nesting  boxes  I’d 
erected.  I knew  right  away  that  it  was  the 
female,  and  with  the  aide  of  my  binoculars, 
1 confirmed  it. 

Soon,  the  male  arrived,  his  bright,  iri- 
descent, blue  feathers  glistening  in  the  sun. 
I was  so  intent  on  watching  the  bluebirds  I 
almost  failed  to  heat  a tutkey  gobble  from 
the  hillside  across  the  road. 

If  you  haven’t  already,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  your  nesting  boxes  up  or  cleaned  out. 
Hop  to  it.  It  won’t  take  much  to  convince 
these  early  nesters  to  search  elsewhere  for 
suitable  housing. 

My  first  attempt  at  luring  bluebirds  to 
my  yard  started  out  dismal  but  ended  up  a 
success.  I put  up  one  nesting  box,  and  for 
weeks  nothing  investigated.  I had  given 
boxes  to  Deputy  Fred  Wheaton,  and  he 
procrastinated  in  getting  them  up.  I got 
after  him  to  do  it,  and  wouldn’t  you  know 
it,  within  the  hour  he  had  a pair  of  blue- 
birds setting  up  house.  I was  finally  re- 
warded with  seeing  not  one,  hut  two  pairs 
of  bluebirds  show  interest  in  my  lone  house. 
Boy,  was  I happy.  Then  the  tree  swallows 
came. 

It  was  comical  to  see  the  two  different 
birds  scrap  over  which  was  going  to  build 
and  maintain  a nest  there.  While  I wasn’t 
opposed  to  seeing  tree  swallows  take  up 
residence,  I had  grown  partial  to  the  blue- 
birds. 

By  erecting  a second  box  approximately 
15  feet  away  from  the  first,  the  housing 
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dispute  was  solved.  The  bluebirds  moved 
into  one  box  and  the  swallows  took  over 
the  other.  This  arrangement  was  beneficial 
to  both  species,  as  each  would  run  off  any 
intruders  that  attempted  to  pirate  the  nest- 
ing  box  away  from  either  occupants. 

From  my  front  porch,  it  looks  as  though 
spring  is  finally  here.  The  red-winged  black 
birds  have  arrived  with  their  unmistakable, 
coke  or  tea?  cry.  Robins  have  been  here  for 
a while,  and  I even  saw  killdeers  last  week 


as-well.  Turkeys  are  gobbling  and  grouse 
are  drumming. 

Take  my  advice.  Set  your  alarm  to  get 
up  before  the  sun.  Brew  a pot  of  coffee  and 
watch  the  day  come  to  life.  Ifyou  have  a son 
or  daughter,  take  them  to  a favorite  spot 
and  just  sit  there.  Your  outlook  on  life  will 
take  a dramatic  change.  There  will  be  a 
new  spring  in  your  step  and  you  won’t  be 
quick  to  anger.  If  you  think  I’m  kidding, 
give  it  a try.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Endangered 


Fill  in  the  missing  letters  using  the  clues  with  the  following  Pennsylvania  endan- 
gered species. 

I am  a chicken-size  shorebird  with  a long  yellow  bill,  but  you  will  seldom  see  me 
foraging  the  shallows  for  crustaceans  because  I am  very  secretive.  I was  never 
common  here,  but  the  loss  of  wetlands  is  making  me  extremely  rare. 

I A I 

3 5 

I am  a flying  mammal  that  hibernates  in  caves.  I wasn’t  discovered  in  this  state  until 
1928,  making  me  the  newest  resident.  My  decline  is  due  mainly  to  cave 
disturbances. 


I 


I A 


A 


A 


2 


Though  I am  a bird  of  prey,  1 am  only  the  size  of  a crow.  I prefer  open  country  and 
am  most  active  at  tlusk  or  dawn.  Because  meadow  mice  are  my  primary  food, 
farming  changes  have  impacted  my  populations. 


O 


E A 


O 


A spring  wildflower,  I am  a pink  orchid  seen  most  often  in  sphagnum  moss  bogs.  I 
have  been  affected  by  wetland  destruction  and  collectors  who  prize  my  beauty. 


A 


I 


Match  and  fill  in  the  missing  letters  from  above  to  spell  a “threatened”  species. 

I am  a small  bird  that  nests  along  PA’s  wetlands  in  late  summer.  Loss  of  wetlands 
and  a change  in  farming  practices  have  affected  my  numbers. 

E E E 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Spring  has  sprung!  Marcia’s  mountain  contains  man'y  of 
the  usual  '‘first  bloomers,”  but  recently  she  discovered  a 
new  flower  species  on  her  mountain. 

The  Flowers  of  April 

For  MANY  APRILS,  coltsfoot  and  trail'  concluded  that  I had  discovered  the  only 
ing  arbutus  were  the  first  wildflowers  to  “stemless”  yellow  violet,  the  round-leaved 
bloom  on  our  mountain.  But  then,  several  yellow  violet  ( Viola rotundi/olia),  also  known 
years  ago,  in  the  hollow  beside  the  stream  as  the  early  yellow  violet. 

I discovered  an  even  earlier  blooming  wild'  Stemless  violets  have  both  leaves  and 

flower.  flowers  coming  from  the  crown  of  the  root' 

I had  bushwhacked  my  way  down  the  stock  on  what  appear  to  be  separate,  short 
slope  in  late  April,  and  as  I paused  to  cross  stems.  In  addition,  the  habitat  preference 
the  stream,  I noticed  the  last  flowering  of  the  round'leaved  violet  — in  cold  damp 
remnants  of  a neW'tO'the'mountain  violet  woods,  mostly  on  hillsides  and  along  the 
species.  Our  other  April  blooming  violets  banks  of  streams  — perfectly  described  its 
— sweet  white,  long'Spurred  and  common  home  on  our  mountain, 
blue  — had  barely  begun  to  open,  yet  these  The  following  April,  determined  to  see 

new  violets  had  already  finished.  Studying  the  species  in  full  bloom,  I was  out  early  in 
the  leaves  and  seeing  a couple  yellow  petals  the  month  and  found  a new  colony  on  a 
still  clinging  to  the  separate  flower  stems,  I small  island  in  the  stream  in  the  deepest 
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part  of  the  hollow.  For  a couple  years  1 
watched  that  colony  and  was  unahle  to 
relocate  the  original  one,  so  1 concluded 
that  the  island  colony  was  the  only  ex- 
ample of  round-leaved  violets  we  had. 

But  last  spring  1 followed  a new  trail  our 
son  David  had  made  along  a short  section 
of  the  stream.  On  the  10th  of  April,  a day 
still  steeped  in  winter  silence,  1 found  a 
clump  of  round-leaved  violets  already  in 
bloom  and,  in  still  another  location,  an- 
other clump  in  hud.  Several  days  later, 
dozens  of  clumps  lined  the  trail  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream.  Either  the  original 
clump  1 had  discovered  had  spread  rapidly 
or  else  1 was  finally  attuned  to  the  incon- 
spicuous yellow  blossoms  and  theit  still 
small,  partly  opened,  pale  green  leaves. 
Because  researchers  have  determined  that 
violets  can  take  four  or  more  years  to  go 
from  seed  to  blossom,  I suspect  that  I had 
merely  overlooked  them  for  many  years. 

The  trailing  arbutus  (Epigaea  repens) 
that  grows  along  moss-covered  trails  on 
Laurel  Ridge  is  far  more  obvious.  All  win- 
ter its  evergreen  leaves  remind  me  of  its 
presence.  Lying  pressed  against  the  ground, 
trailing  arbutus  soaks  up  the  sunlight  on 
even  the  coldest  April  days.  Last  April  1 7, 
despite  a skim  of  snow  on  the  ground,  the 
first  blossoms  opened.  They  looked  like 
twinkling  pink  and  white  stars  in  a green 
firmament  of  moss. 

Kneeling  to  inhale  their  delicately  sweet 
scent,  1 felt  almost  as  grateful  to  see  them  as 
the  Pilgrims  had  been  in  Massachusetts 
after  a long,  hard  winter,  according  to  a 
poem  entitled  “The  Mayflower,”  written 
more  than  200  years  later  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  He  claimed  that  they  named 
them  mayflowers  in  honor  of  the  month 
they  bloomed  in  that  northern  climate  and 
in  remembrance  of  the  ship  that  had  brought 
them  to  the  New  World. 

Yet,  God  be  praised!  the  Pilgrim  said. 
Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves , dry  and  dead , 
Behold  our  Mayflower  here! 

We,  too,  had  had  a long  hard  winter,  so 


the  April  wildflowers  seemed  even  more  of 
a blessing  than  usual,  and  I was  out  most 
days  searching  not  only  for  round-leaved 
violets  and  trailing  arbutus  but  for  the 
other  wildflowers  that  grace  the  mountain 
every  April. 

All  but  coltsfoot  are  natives,  yet  who 
can  deny  the  cheery  good  looks  of  this 
immigrant,  its  clear,  yellow,  disk-shaped 
flowers  brightening  the  still,  brown  road- 
sides. Our  coltsfoot  (Tussilago  farfara)  grew 
along  the  sides  and  down  the  middle  of  our 
access  road  below  the  guesthouse  and  was 
always  the  first  spring  wildflower  to  bloom, 
sometimes  appearing  as  early  as  late  March. 
But  last  April  it  did  not  bloom  until  the 
20th,  not  because  of  the  late  season,  but 
because  my  husband  and  son  had  rebuilt 
our  road  and  spread  a thick  layer  of  gravel 
over  what  was  left  of  the  coltsfoot.  Even 
though  there  is  a strong  movement  afoot  to 
destroy  non-native  wildflowers,  which  of- 
ten crowd  out  our  natives,  I was  happy  to 
see  that  a few  coltsfoot  had  survived  the 
new  road. 

Although  the  shape  and  yellow  rays  of 
its  flowers  look  much  like  dandelions  to 
most  people,  the  huge  leaves  of  coltsfoot 
appear  long  after  the  flowers  bloom  and 
die.  For  this  reason  it  was  once  known  as 
FiliuS'ante'patrem,  Latin  for  “son  before  fa- 
ther.” Other  nicknames  include  “horse- 
foot,”  “foal-foot,”  “bull-foot,”  “sow-foot,” 
and  “ass’s-foot,”  all  in  honor  of  its  up  to  10- 
inch  wide,  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Its  flower  stem  also  differs  from  the 
smooth  green  stem  of  dandelion.  As  colts- 
foot blooms  so  early,  its  stem  is  covered 
with  hairy  red  scales,  an  adaptation  to 
retain  heat  and  protect  the  plant  from  cold. 
Its  flower  head  remains  closed  and  droop- 
ing, and  straightens  out  and  blooms  only 
on  sunny  days.  Otherwise,  it  closes  up  at 
night  and  on  cold,  cloudy  days.  As  soon  as 
it  is  fertilized  by  pollinating  insects,  it 
quickly  dies  so  that  the  plant  can  develop 
seeds.  In  a few  days  the  flower  head  straight- 
ens up  again.  This  time  it  opens  a dande- 
lion-looking seed  head  and  disperses  its 
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wind-driven  seeds  as  far  as  8.6  miles. 

Probably  the  earliest  blooming  of  all  the 
spring  wildflowers,  in  its  rightful  environ- 
ment — wet  soil  in  woods  and  in  open 
swamps  — is  skunk  cabbage  (Symplocarpus 
foetidus).  Because  its  dark,  heavy,  marble- 
sized seeds  take  four  months  to  develop,  it 
must  bloom  early,  when  it  is  still  cold 
outside. 

To  do  this,  it  has  produced  flowers  that 
can  melt  through  ice  and  snow.  The  spa- 
dix, which  is  its  flowering  structure,  is  also 
protected  by  a sheathlike,  purplish 
brown  spathe  with  tissues  made 
up  of  small,  separate  air 
spaces  that  provide  ex- 
cellent insulation  for 
the  spadix.  Both  the 
warmth  and  the 
faintly  sweetish 
smell  of  the  flow- 
ers attract  polli- 
nators. 

Skunk  cab- 
bage is  a member 
of  the  mostly 
tropical  Arum 
family,  members  of 
which  normally  use 
their  heat  making  ability 
to  produce  more  odor  to  attract  pollina- 
tors. But  in  the  case  of  skunk  cabbage,  the 
spadix  stays  a constant  72  degrees  Fahren- 
heit for  two  weeks  or  more  if  the  outside 
temperature  does  not  dip  below  32  degrees 
for  more  than  24  hours.  When  that  hap- 
pens, individual  flowers  may  die,  but  new 
spathes  keep  emerging  until  the  weather 
allows  some  to  bloom. 

For  years  1 thought  there  were  no  skunk 
cabbage  plants  on  our  mountain.  Then  our 
son,  Mark,  discovered  one  halfway  up  the 
hot,  south-facing  slope  of  Sapsucker  Ridge, 
on  what  was  then  our  neighbor’s  land.  A 
100-year-old  forest,  it  was  subsequently 
badly  logged  before  we  were  able  to  pur- 
chase it  after  the  owner  died.  I feared  for 
the  skunk  cabbage,  but  it  persisted  in  its 
unlikely  habitat,  blooming  later  than  most 


skunk  cabbage,  and  gradually  expanding. 
Last  April  23,  five  hooded  blossoms  grew  in 
its  usual  spot,  and  30  feet  down  the  slope 
there  was  another  blossom. 

All  of  the  April  blooming  wildflowers  1 
have  found  on  our  mountain  have  contin- 
ued to  spread,  especially  those  that  grow 
near  the  stream  in  our  north  facing  hollow. 
First  to  appear,  after  the  round-leaved  vio- 
lets, is  the  round-lobed  hepatica  (Hepatica 
americana).  Usually  I’m  lucky  to  find  a few 
flowering  plants  on  our  road  bank,  but  last 
year,  beginning  on  April  18,  1 
found  more  hepaticas  than  1 
had  ever  seen  before.  By 
April  25  1 had 

counted  more 
than  30  clumps, 
with  flowers 
ranging  in  color 
from  deep  blue 
splotched 
with  yellow, 
to  pale  blue 
splotched  with 
white,  to  pure 
white. 

According  to 
19th  century  natu- 
ralist John  Burroughs,  who 
called  them  the  “gem  of  the  woods”  in  his 
native  New  York  state,  “Group  after  group 
may  be  inspected,  ranging  through  all  shades 
of  purple  and  blue,  with  some  perfectly 
white” 

The  name  hepatica  is  Greek  for  liver.  It 
is  also  known  as  “liver  wort,”  “liverleaf,” 
“heartleaf  liverwort,”  and  “liver-moss”  be- 
cause the  shape  of  its  three-lobed  leaves 
resembles  a liver.  In  addition,  its  fresh  furry 
leaves,  which  appear  after  the  plant  blooms, 
gradually  turn  liver  color  and  persist  through 
the  winter.  Because  hepatica  blooms  so 
early,  its  flowers  are  self-fertilizing,  although 
1 have  observed  native  bees  visiting  them 
on  warm  April  days. 

Rue  anemone  (Anemonelki  thalictroides ) , 
which  blooms  shortly  after  hepatica,  also 
dispenses  with  insect  pollinators.  Like  its 
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close  relative,  wood  anemone,  it  depends 
on  stiff  spring  breezes  to  shake  its  pollen 
loose  and  carry  it  to  nearby  blossoms. 
“ . . . gay  circles  of  anemones  danced  on 
their  stalks,”  as  William  Cullen  Bryant 
once  described  them.  Certainly  their  clus- 
ters  of  delicate  white  dowers  nod  in  the 
slightest  breeze  above  their  reddish,  round- 
ish leaves  with  three  to  five  tips.  Our  cine 
roadbank  colony  has  spread  along  the  hank 
and  even  expanded  to  a few  plants  across 
the  road. 

Purple  trillium  or  “wake  rohin”  hlooms 
by  the  third  week  in  April.  It  spreads  down 
the  roadhank  and  along  the  slopes  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  stream  for  half  a mile  from 
the  hottom  of  the  hollow  until  it  reaches 
what  1 call  the  “trillium  line,”  where  it 
abruptly  ends.  Every  year  their  numbers 
increase,  so  that  now  in  many  places  there 
are  hundreds  of  blooming  plants  blanket- 
ing the  forest  door. 

It  is  also  known  as  “stinking  Benjamin” 
or  “wet-dog  trillium”  because  of  its  “wet 
dog”  odor,  which  attracts  carrion  or  flesh 
dies  as  pollinators.  That  odor  also  keeps 
people  from  picking  it,  even  though  most 
of  its  dowers  are  a showy  liver  red.  Occa- 
sional others  here  are  yellowish-white. 
“Trillium”  means  “three”  and  refers  to  its 
three-petaled  dowers  with  three  sepals,  its 
ovary  with  three  cells,  its  berry  with  three 
ribs,  and  its  plant  with  three  leaves. 

The  last  of  our  April  wilddowers  — 


early  saxifrage  — prefers  the  dry, 
moLintaintop  hank  along  the  Far  Field  Road. 
A relative  newcomer  to  our  property,  it 
first  appeared  10  years  ago,  after  gypsy 
moth  caterpillars  had  killed  many  old  trees 
in  that  area  and  opened  it  up  to  stronger 
sunlight.  Every  year  the  colony  increases  in 
size  and,  according  to  naturalist  Jack  Sand- 
ers, 1 can  look  forward  to  hundreds  of 
blossoms  in  the  future. 

“Saxifrage”  means  “stone  breaker,”  a 
misnomer  because  saxifrage  cannot  bteak 
stones,  but  does  prefet  to  live  on  stone 
outcroppings.  The  5-petaled  white  dowers 
are  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
several  grow  atop  each  hairy  stem  that 
emerges  from  a rosette  of  light  green  leaves 
at  its  base.  The  hairy  stem  provides  protec- 
tion from  ants  and  other  wingless  insects 
that  try  to  steal  its  nectar  and  pollen,  en- 
tangling them  in  fuzz,  and  in  that  way 
saving  the  dowers  for  their  true  pollinators, 
the  native  bees  and  butterflies. 

Because  our  mountain  has  acidic  soil, 
we  do  not  have  many  of  the  April  wilddow- 
ers such  as  trout  lily,  wild  ginger  and 
Dutchman’s  breeches,  which  prefer  a sweet 
soil.  Nevertheless,  the  numbers  and  spe- 
cies of  spring  wilddowers  continue  to  in- 
crease here  and  keep  me  in  our  mature 
woodland  for  many  delightful  April  hours, 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  grateful  to  see 
new  life  and  color  after  the  long,  mono- 
chromatic winter.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Hunter  in  Conservation,  Compiled  by  The  Council  For  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
Education,  Inc.,  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  1 1 Mile  Hill  Road,  Newtown,  CT 
06470-2359,  paperback,  119  pp.,  1-5  books,  $2;  6-50  books,  $1;  51  or  more  books,  85 
cents,  shipping  and  handling  included.  A collection  of  studies  and  reports  summarizing 
the  role  of  the  hunter  in  the  American  conservation  movement.  It  is  important  that  all 
Americans  — particularly  young  people  — are  made  aware  of  the  success  of  sportsmen- 
supported  wildlife  conservation.  The  message  of  this  booklet  strives  to  promote  similar 
conservation  efforts  in  the  future. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Backwoods 

Challenge 


The  deer  herd  in  Pennsylvania  re- 
mains at  a high  level  — too  high  in 
some  areas.  Yet  there  are  always  those  who 
say  there  are  no  deer  or  that  the  animals 
disappear  after  opening  day.  Based  on  scout- 
ing and  spotlighting  forays,  many  areas 
seem  to  hold  plenty  of  animals  before  the 
season,  hut  then  sightings  and  actual  kills 
don’t  seem  to  measure  up  to  the  antici- 
pated action. 

One  reason  is  because  many  bowhunters 
hold  out  for  a big  buck.  They  pass  up  small- 
antlered  animals,  figuring  they  can  take 
them  at  any  time  during  the  season.  Many 
will  even  put  off  filling  their  doe  tags  until 
later  in  the  season.  But  as  the  season 
progresses,  they  frequently  discover  that 
even  the  “lesser  trophies”  have  become 
scarce,  and  that  the  animals  they  do  see 
have  become  much  more  wary. 

V iewing  the  bowhunting  situation  from 
opening  day  to  well  into  the  season,  hunt- 
ers often  wonder  why  deer  seem  scarce  in 
areas  where  they  should  he  plentiful.  If  a lot 
of  corn  is  still  standing,  we  suspect  that 
deer  are  hiding  in  these  areas  of  ample  food 
and  cover.  But  then  the  corn  is  harvested 
and  deer  continue  to  be  scarce. 

Further,  while  deer  may  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  farming  activity,  they  do  become 
alerted  by  stealthy  human  behavior.  We 
also  know  that  under  heavy  hunting  pres- 
sure deer  become  more  nocturnal.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  more  populated  areas 
where  they  change  their  habits  in  response 
to  changes  in  human  routines. 

These  are  just  a couple  of  the  reasons 
why  the  best  hunting  is  usually  around 
dawn  and  dusk.  How  many  times  have  you 


TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPS  are  essential  for  a 
deep  woods  hunting  excursion.  Deerfound 
in  the  more  remote  areas  generally  are  not 
as  edgy  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

seen  deer  in  your  vehicle  headlights  while 
going  to  and  from  your  favorite  hunting 
spots,  only  to  find  the  animals  seemingly 
nonexistent  while  you’re  afield? 

If  acorns  and  other  mast  are  plentiful, 
deer  are  less  likely  to  risk  daylight  expo- 
sure, particularly  in  fields,  if  they  can  satisfy 
their  needs  within  the  cover  of  the  forest. 
This  does  not  mean  that  even  in  such  areas 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  darkness  to 
feed  on  cultivated  crops. 

We  know  that  deer  outnumber 
bowhunters  more  than  three  to  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  Pretty  good  odds 
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tor  the  hunter.  However,  distribution  of 
both  archers  and  deer  change  the  odds 
considerably,  depending  upon  where  deer 
are  most  plentiful  and  their  availability  to 
the  hunter. 

Hunter  access  can  be  a big  problem. 
Even  small  areas  open  to  hunting  are  mar- 
ginally attractive  because  in  such  areas  a 
deer  struck  by  an  arrow  may  have  but  a 
short  run  to  posted  territory  before  suc- 
cumbing. Many  of  the  deer  taken  in  ar- 
chery season  are  killed  by  those  who  have 
access  to  private  property,  a definite  ad- 
vantage in  many  areas. 

But  there  are  places,  lots  of  them,  avail- 
able to  the  more  venturesome  among  us, 
who  wish  to  — and  are  willing  to  — get 
away  from  the  maddening  throng  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  idea  here  is  to  get  hack  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  reasonably  possible,  for  a 
long  day  or  even  an  overnight  excursion. 
Such  a hunt  requires  plenty  of  preparation 
and  should  include  a friend  of  like  mind 
and  who  shares  good  health.  Whether  you 
see  deer  or  get  a shot  should  be  secondary 
to  the  pleasure  of  just  getting  away  from  it 
all.  But  you  are  apt  to  find  that  deer  in  more 
remote  areas  are  not  as  edgy  as  they  are 
elsewhere. 

There  are  certain  essentials  for  a deep 
woods  excursion.  First,  you  need  a topo- 
graphic map  (topo)  to  choose  your  area. 
We’re  lucky  to  have  literally  millions  of 
acres  in  state  game  lands,  state  forests  and 
state  parks  in  Pennsylvania.  To  get  started 
check,  “Public  Hunting  Paradise”  in  the 
December  ’96  issue. 

Once  you  have  decided  on  a particular 
area,  refer  to  7.5-minute  quadrangle  maps, 
which  cover  a 50-square-mile  area.  The 
desired  area  can  be  located  from  an  index 
sheet,  which  covers  all  8 1 0 topos  that  cover 
Pennsylvania.  Topo  maps  illustrate  a quad- 
rangle, an  area  6V2  x 8V2  miles,  based  on 
geological  surveys  done  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  five-color 
maps,  measuring  22x27  inches,  can  be  lo- 
cated on  the  index,  and  each  is  usually 


named  after  a community,  large  or  small, 
that  falls  within  it.  For  example,  the  village 
of  Hillsgrove  lends  its  laame  to  one  quad- 
rangle, and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  an- 
other. All  roads,  from  the  Turnpike  to 
some  all  hut  impassable  dirt  roads  are  shown, 
as  are  major  landmarks,  forests,  streams, 
game  lands,  and  even  many  buildings. 
Mountains  are  shown  with  20-foot  con- 
tours and  elevations. 

Topo  maps  can  often  be  found  at  local 
sporting  goods  stores.  They  may  also  be 
ordered  from  U.S.  Geologic  Survey,  Box 


A Global  Positioning  System,  such  as  the 
Magellan  GPS  2000,  works  by  orienting  on 
signals  emitted  from  a constellation  of 
satellites  orbiting  the  earth. 

25286,  Denver  CO  80225.  The  price  is  $4 
per  map,  plus  $3.50  for  each  order  mailed. 
If  you  don’t  know  which  topos  you  want, 
get  an  index  sheet. 

Another  essential  for  excursions  into 
any  remote  area  is  a good  compass.  Becom- 
ing lost  to  the  extent  that  search  parties  are 
formed  can  be  embarrassing  at  the  least, 
serious  at  the  worst.  That  is  reason  enough 
to  check  weather  forecasts  beforehand,  par- 
ticularly on  hunts  in  the  later  part  of  the 
season. 

“I  prayed  a lot,”  said  Ira  McHenry,  83- 
year-old  Danville  hunter  who  became  sepa- 
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rated  from  his  companions  on  North  Moun- 
tain  this  past  deer  season.  Volunteer  fire 
fighters  from  three  counties  assisted  in  the 
search.  Someone  finally  heard  McHenry’s 
pocket  whistle  above  the  cold  wind  after 
five  uncertain  hours  and  complete  dark- 
ness had  fallen. 

The  whistle  he  carried  may  have  saved 
his  life,  if  not  just  a nasty  night  on  the 
mountain.  Any  police-type  whistle  will 
carry  long  distances.  Among  Imperial 
Schrade’s  Cliphanger  accessories  is  a plas- 
tic whistle  with  a sound  that  cannot  he 
mistaken  for  anything  hut  what  it’s  in- 
tended — to  identify  and  locate  a person. 
Signals  for  other  reasons,  such  as  when  a 
deer  is  hit  or  down,  can  be  prearranged 
between  hunters. 

My  bride  of  six  years,  and  then  four 
months  pregnant  with  our  second  son,  had 
a somewhat  similar  experience  in  the  same 
general  area  when  we  drifted  into  foliage 
that  was  much  thicker  than  1 had  remem- 
bered from  a previous  trip.  When  she  tried 
to  follow  another  companion,  who  outdis- 
tanced her  in  the  wrong  direction  (1  found 
him  back  at  the  starting  point  later),  1 
began  to  sweat  despite  the  cold  wind  and 
snow  showers. 

“1  just  followed  the  compass  like  you 
told  me,”  she  said  in  reference  to  a pre-hunt 
session  on  compass  reading,  “even  when  it 
took  me  uphill  on  benches  and  down  gul- 
lies.” She  made  it  down  the  mountain  alone 
and  hitched  a ride  to  our  car,  where  1 found 
her  with  fresh  makeup  on,  ready  to  go 
again. 

Having  been  “uncertain  of  my  position” 
in  heavy  snow  storms,  despite  being  in 
familiar  territory,  1 know  the  feeling  of 
being  on  the  edge  of  panic.  So  don’t  go 
wandering  about  without  a good  compass 
and  the  ability  to  use  it. 

If  you’re  into  electronics  you  might  be 
interested  in  one  of  the  Global  Positioning 
Systems,  such  as  the  Magellan  GPS  2000 
or  4000.  These,  which  sell  for  under  $200, 
are  capable  of  getting  you  in  and  out  of  any 
area,  by  orienting  on  signals  emitted  from 


a constellation  of  24  satellites  othiting  the 
earth  twice  a day  at  an  altitude  of  12,000 
miles.  The  GPSs  will  run  up  to  24  houts 
continuously  on  four  AA  alkaline  batter- 
ies. For  more  information  stop  by  just  about 
any  major  sporting  goods  store  and  take  a 
look  at  these  handy  gadgets. 

Repeated  beeps  in  strings  of  three  are 
usually  understood  as  the  international  dis- 
tress signal.  It  means  “help.”  It  is  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  the  SOS  used  in  Morse 
code,  primarily  by  ships  in  distress,  some- 
times interpreted  as  “save  our  ship.” 

On  any  hack- in  trip,  it  is  well  to  pack 
food  that  can  be  eaten  uncooked.  Many 
like  to  carry  chocolate,  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  a quick  source  of  energy.  But 
there  are  all  sorts  of  lunch  meats  and  cheeses 
and  fruits  and  nuts  that  are  tasty,  satisfying 
and  filling.  A bottle  or  canteen  of  water  is 
good  to  have  along  on  just  about  any  sort  of 
outing. 

Wooden  matches  in  a waterproof  case 
and/or  a butane  lighter  should  he  available 
for  building  a tire,  to  provide  warmth  and 
serve  as  a signal  for  rescuers.  It’s  a good  idea 
to  dip  match  heads  in  paraffin  from  a candle 
or  wax  used  to  seal  canning  jars.  A small 
candle,  by  the  way,  is  good  for  starting  a 
large  fire. 

A first  aid  kit  is  also  essential.  A modest 
assortment  of  bandages  and  antiseptics  is 
normally  all  that’s  needed.  A roll  or  two  of 
Ace  wrappings  can  be  used  in  the  event  of 
a sprain  or  a broken  bone. 

Carry  a camera,  too,  especially  on  a long 
or  overnight  jaunt.  So  often  we  hear  the 
expression,  “If  only  1 had  a camera,”  when 
some  memorable  event  occurs.  Besides, 
somebody  might  get  a deer,  and  that’s  defi- 
nitely something  that  should  be  recorded 
for  later  enjoyment. 

Obviously,  with  all  this  gear  and  what- 
ever else  you  might  consider  essential,  such 
as  a sleeping  bag,  a ground  cloth  or  matt, 
even  a two-man  tent,  rain  gear,  etc.,  you 
will  need  a back  pack  that  will  accommo- 
date your  needs. 

Have  a good  trip.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  firearm's  trigger  is  more  than  just  a release 
device;  it's  the  only  communication  the  shooter  has 
with  the  shot  about  to  be  fired. 


Helen  Lewis 


VARMINT  HUNTERS,  particularly,  may  opt  for  trigger  pull  weights  slightly  below  four 
pounds.  Lewis  shooting  a custom  .220  Swift  with  a 1939  Mauser  action  fitted  with  double 
set  triggers.  After  the  rear  trigger  is  pulled,  it  takes  only  a few  ounces  of  pull  on  the  front 
trigger  to  fire  the  rifle. 


Triggers  — The  Heart 
of  the  Rifle 


iiTT  TOOK  ME  10  years  to  talk  a relative 
X into  selling  me  this  rifle,  but  if  you  can’t 
improve  its  accuracy,  1 wasted  a lot  of  time 
and  money,”  a customer  told  me.  “I’ve 
always  wanted  a top  squirrel  outfit,  and  1 
figured  this  old  Remington  would  do  the 
job.” 

After  looking  the  rifle  over,  1 told  him 
that  the  Remington  5 1 3S  Spotter  was  a top 
quality  rimfire.  It  was  just  a lighter  version 
of  the  Remington  5 1 3T  Target  rifle,  which 


was  used  by  dozens  of  high  school  shooting 
teams. 

While  he  explained  how  this  particular 
rifle  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  and 
then  sold  to  an  uncle,  I opened  the  shoot- 
ing  window  and  turned  on  the  50-yard 
range  lights.  1 inserted  the  detachable  maga- 
zine, closed  the  bolt,  peered  through  the 
Weaver  J-4  scope,  and  picked  out  a fresh 
target.  After  getting  comfortable,  I began 
to  apply  a steady  pull  against  the  trigger 
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while  holding  the  crosswire  on  the  target. 
TTae  trigger  seemed  frozen.  I double-checked 
the  safety,  to  make  sure  it  was  in  the  firing 
position.  Finally,  1 applied  a heavy  pressure 
and  the  rifle  fired.  I wasn’t  even  close  to  the 
bullseye. 

“I  think  you’re  problem  is  the  trigger,”  1 
remarked. 

“1  know  what  you  mean.  It  takes  a team 
of  horses  to  pull  that  trigger.  Can  you 
lighten  the  pull?” 

“1  can’t  adjust  this  type  of  trigger.  1 think 
your  best  bet  is  to  have  an  adjustable  trigger 
installed.  I’ve  been  fairly  successful  install- 
ing the  adjustable  trigger  of  the  513T  on 
both  the  513S  and  52  IT  Remingtons.  In 
fact,  I have  several  513T  triggers  in  stock.” 

A week  later  the  fellow  was  back  to  pick 
up  his  rifle.  He  thought  I was  pulling  his  leg 
when  I handed  him  a target  showing  two 
five-shot  50-yard  groups  fired  by  Helen 
that  were  well  under  an  inch.  I explained 
that  the  groups  had  been  fired  with  target 
ammo.  He  was  apprehensive  about  using 
low  velocity  ammunition  for  squirrels,  but 
I pointed  out  that  I had  used  it  successfully 
for  years  in  the  squirrel  woods. 

Before  he  test  fired  the  rifle,  I inserted 
an  empty  case  in  the  chamber  for  a buffer, 
and  measured  the  pull  weight  of  the  trigger. 


THE  REMINGTON  trigger,  above,  can  be 
adjusted  by  a gunsmith  to  remove  free  play 
and  override,  and  to  change  the  weight  of 
pull.  Ex-military  action,  right,  showing  non- 
adjustable  trigger. 


Originally,  it  was  over  seven  pounds,  but 
with  the  adjustable  trigger,  the  pull  was 
now  just  over  three  pounds.  He  dry  fired  it 
a few  times  to  get  the  feel  of  the  new  trigger. 
When  his  own  high  speed  ammo  printed 
around  the  inch  mark,  he  decided  to  stick 
with  it  for  hunting.  I’m  sure  with  some 
grades  of  target  fodder  the  rifle  would  have 
printed  almost  one-hole  groups. 

Some  may  argue,  but  I think  the  trigger 
should  be  considered  the  heart  of  a rifle. 
Unfortunately,  gun  manufacturers  of  the 
past  put  little  emphasis  on  the  trigger,  and 
some  still  refuse  to  install  adjustable  trig- 
gers. I don’t  know  why,  adjustable  triggers 
can  be  purchased  for  most  modern  rifle 
actions.  I’m  sure  there  are  legal  ramifica- 
tions, but  even  a 4-pound  pull  would  give 
the  shooter  a trigger  pull  that  could  be 
mastered. 

The  trigger  is  not  jusfa  piece  of  metal 
protruding  down  from  the  action.  It  is  more 
than  just  a release  device.  It’s  the  only 
communication  the  shooter  has  with  the 
shot  he  is  about  to  fire.  The  man  thought 
his  Remington  was  inaccurate  when  all  it 
needed  was  a better  trigger.  A rifle  with  a 
trigger  pull  of  seven  or  more  pounds  is 
almost  impossible  to  shoot  with  any  reli- 
able degree  of  accuracy.  When  the  pull 
weight  is  too  great,  shooters  tend  to  flinch 
when  they  literally  yank  the  trigger. 

Basically,  a trigger  is  a combination  of 
three  factors:  free  play,  weight  of  pull  and 
over  travel.  In  short,  free  play  is  the  back- 
ward movement  of  the  trigger  until  it  con- 
tacts the  sear  engagement.  That’s  when 
weight  of  pull  takes  over.  Weight  of  pull  is 
the  numbet  of  ounces  or  pounds  of  pressure 
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that  must  he  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
trigger  to  move  it  back  so  the  firing  pin  will 
be  released.  Over  travel,  or  override,  is  the 
distance  the  trigger  moves  after  the  firing 
pin  is  released.  Although  many  shooters 
prefer  some  free  play,  it  is  not  necessary.  In 
fact,  the  trigger  should  feel  hard,  and  there 
should  he  no  perceptible  backward  move- 
ment. 

Determining  a good  or  acceptable  pull 
weight  is  purely  up  to  the  individual  shooter. 
Benchrest  shooters  normally  use  2-ounce 
triggers,  hut  such  extremely  light  triggers 
would  be  dangerous  on  even  a varmint 
rifle.  Big  game  hunters,  who  many  times 
wear  gloves  when  shooting,  should  have  a 
weight  pull  that  allows  them  to  feel  the 
trigger.  A 2 -ounce  trigger  releases  almost 
the  moment  it’s  touched.  There’s  no  way  a 
hunter  with  gloves  on,  or  even  with  cold 
hands,  could  feel  it. 

The  big  game  hunter  is  better  off  with  a 
pull  weight  between  four  and  five  pounds. 
Some  hunters,  particularly  varmint  hunt- 


ers, may  opt  for  pull  weights  slightly  below 
four  pounds. 

Varmint  hunters  are  no  strangers  to  pull 
weights.  Because  most  are  dedicated  and 
experienced  shooters,  there  is  no  set  stan- 
dard weight.  Many  use  double  set  triggers. 
When  the  front  trigger  is  set  hy  pulling  the 
rear  trigger,  it  takes  only  a few  ounces  of 
pull  to  fire  the  rifle.  Over  the  years.  I’ve 
used  a variety  of  pull  weights  on  varmint 
rigs,  but  when  using  pull  weights  that  are 
extremely  light,  I do  not  load  a rifle  until 
I’m  ready  to  shoot  at  the  target.  Before  1 
give  the  impression  that  all  varmint  hunt- 
ers should  use  lightweight  trigger  pulls.  I’ll 
point  out  that  most  will  be  better  off  with 
a slightly  heavier  pull  than  one  that  is  too 
light.  They’ll  be  safer,  too. 

When  a trigger  is  properly  adjusted,  it 
will  be  crisp.  As  the  shooting  finger  en- 
gages the  face  of  the  trigger,  there  will  be  no 
backward  movement.  When  the  sear  is 
disengaged,  the  trigger  will  stop  almost 
instantly.  I must  point  out  that  there  has  to 
he  a slight  movement  after  the  sear  is 
disengaged,  or  the  sear  would  not  he 
released.  However,  this  distance  is  so 
small  it  can  seldom  be  felt. 

When  the  trigger  is  set  correctly 
there  is  no  apparent  free  play  or  ex- 
cessive overtravel.  In  fact,  many 
hunters  — especially  with  ex-mili- 
tary  actions,  who  are  used  to  a lot  of 
free  play  — might  think  the  trigger  is 
hard  and  the  pull  weight  greater  than 
it  was  before  the  adjustments  to  elimi- 
nate free  play  were  made.  This  is  only 
psychological.  The  benefits  will  soon 
he  recognized  by  tighter  groups. 

SIGHT  PICTURE  concentration  is 
mandatory  when  shooting  a rifle.  The 
sight  picture  must  be  held  through 
the  trigger  pull,  and  according  to 
Lewis,  this  is  difficult  with  a trigger 
that  has  a heavy  pull.  Ken  Peirce, 
Enhaut-Steelton,  left,  made  sure  he 
held  his  sight  picture  concentration 
after  spotting  this  Dauphin  County 
9-pointer  on  opening  day  last  year. 
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Notice  that  I haven’t  used  the  wotd 
“squeeze.”  It  gets  a lot  of  use  in  articles  on 
triggers  and  shooting,  but  it  shouldn’t.  On 
hunting  rifles,  a trigger  is  pulled.  Lemons 
are  squeezed,  not  triggers.  During  the  pull, 
the  shooter  must  have  full  control  of  the 
rifle.  Inexperienced  shooters  place  the 
crosswire  or  sights  on  the  target  and  then 
hurriedly  pull  the  trigger.  That’s  not  the 
way  to  shoot. 

Most  shooters  dislike  recoil,  and  it  is  the 
Achilles  heel,  especially  when  using  large 
calibers.  This  is  what  actually  happens: 
The  shooter  does  have  the  crosswire  or 
sights  on  the  target,  but  as  the  trigger  is 
being  pulled,  sight  picture  concentration  is 
lost  when  the  shooter’s  body  becomes  tense 
in  preparation  for  the  recoil.  In  those  few 
moments,  the  sight  picture  changes  and 
the  shot  is  lost.  The  shooter  believes  the 
sights  were  on  the  target  when  the  rifle 
fired. 

Sight  picture  concentration  is  manda- 
tory. The  sight  picture  must  be  held  through 
the  trigger  pull,  and  this  is  hard  to  do  when 
using  a trigger  that  has  a heavy  pull  weight. 
The  heavier  the  pull  weight,  the  longer  the 
shooter  has  to  think  about  recoil.  A lighter 
pull  is  a great  step  in  overcoming  this,  but 
the  shooter  must  still  learn  to  concentrate 
on  the  sight  picture. 

The  best  cartridge  to  start  with  is  the  .22 
rimfire.  Most  rimfires  have  horrendous  trig- 
gers, say  six  pounds  or  more.  However, 
there  is  no  recoil,  and  the  shooter  has  no 
fear.  Firing  a box  of  ammo  from  a solid  rest 
at  50  yards  with  a scoped  .22  will  prove  my 
point. 

What  is  a good  trigger  and  how  does  a 
shooter  determine  what  is  best.  I’ve  already 
explained  that  different  types  of  hunting  or 
shooting  require  different  pull  weights. 
Also,  it  depends  on  the  shooter.  I want  to 
be  emphatic  in  saying  that  a good  trigger  is 
not  necessarily  one  with  a super  light- 
weight pull.  The  pull  weight  is  not  the 


main  ingredient.  A light  pull  weight  on  a 
trigger  that  has  a lot  of  free  play  and  exces- 
sive over  travel  is  not  an  ideal  set  up. 

It  was  common  after  World  War  II  to 
hone  military  triggers  to  lighten  the  pull 
weights.  That  probably  helped  to  some 
extent,  but  simply  making  them  easier  to 
pull  did  nothing  to  correct  free  play  and 
over  travel. 

Most  shooters  agree  that  a good  trigger 
should  feel  hard.  This  means  that  all  the 
free  play  has  been  removed.  The  weight  of 
pull  can  vary  dramatically  and  still  satisfy 
the  shooter.  This  has  to  be  worked  out  with 
yout  gunsmith,  and  he  may  suggest  install- 
ing a trigger  that  can  be  adjusted  for  differ- 
ent pull  weights. 

Triggers  on  some  slide  and  lever  action 
rifles  are  difficult  to  adjust,  and  installing 
an  adjustable  trigger  (if  one  is  made  for  that 
particular  action)  can  be  costly.  Where 
there  is  no  apparent  remedy,  dry  firing  and 
range  practice  will  teach  a shooter  how  to 
hold  the  sight  picture  until  the  primer 
ignites. 

Don’t  overlook  the  advantages  of  dry 
firing  — holding  a sight  picture  and  snap- 
ping on  an  empty  chamber.  This  may  not 
sound  effective,  but  many  dry  firing  ses- 
sions can  be  beneficial.  Shooting  is  more 
psychological  than  most  shooters  believe. 
Knowing  that  the  rifle  is  empty  allows  the 
shooter  to  completely  relax  during  dry  fir- 
ing sessions.  It  doesn’t  take  many  sessions 
until  the  shooter  can  see  how  the  sights 
wander  when  sight  picture  concentration 
is  lost. 

I’m  certainly  not  suggesting  that  dry 
firing  is  the  same  as  live  firing.  Still,  what  is 
learned  during  these  sessions  will  carry 
over  when  live  ammo  is  used.  I thought  the 
dozens  of  dry  firing  sessions  I endured  in  the 
military  were  ridiculous  practice.  After  fir- 
ing over  5,000  rifles  on  the  range,  I know 
the  Army  knew  more  than  I did  — a lot 
more.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Upon  hearing  of  PETA’s  (People  for 
the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals)  plans 
to  relocate  to  their  state,  lawmakers  in 
Virginia  quickly  passed  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  harassment  of  anglers  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  radical  animal 
rights  organization  has  announced  plans 
to  disrupt  fishing  tournaments  and  other 
angling  events.  While  all  50  states  now 
have  hunter  harassment  laws  in  place, 
Virginia  is  one  of  only  10  that  did  not 
specify  fishing.  The  passage  of  Senate  Bill 
362  makes  it  unlawful  to  “impede  the 
lawful  fishing  for  any  species  of  fish  or 
shellfish”  in  Virginia. 

A federal  judge  in  Detroit  refused  a 
request  by  animal  rights  activists  to  stop 
the  killing  of  1,000  nuisance  Canada 
geese  last  summer,  which  were  located 
where  they  couldn’t  he  hunted,  by  the 
Michigaii  Department  of  Natural 
resources.  The  judge  dissolved  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against  the 
goose  roundup  and  denied  the  petition 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Duck  and  Qeese 
organization  for  an  injunction.  The 
geese  were  used  to  feed  the  homeless  at 
area  shelters. 

An  old  newspaper  clipping  listed  the 
game  kill  for  Pennsylvania  in  1921.  Of 
the  4,836  deer  taken  that  year,  638  were 
spike  bucks,  795  had  two  points  to  one 
antler,  1,247  had  three  points  to  one 
antler  and  2,156  had  four  or  more  points 
to  one  antler.  Other  figures  included: 
5,600,000  rabbits,  500,000  squirrels, 
4,654  wild  turkeys,  325,000  ruffed 
grouse,  1 5,400  pheasants,  49,885  quail, 
500  Hungarian  partridges,  35,250 
woodcock  and  46,780  ducks  and  geese. 
The  total  harvest  was  compiled  hy 
weight  and  was  9,496,757  pounds. 


A cougar  attacked  an  8-year-old  boy 
in  southeastern  British  Columbia, 
dragging  him  by  his  neck  into  the  bush 
before  his  father  managed  to  drive  off 
the  big  cat.  Associated  Press  reported. 
The  attack,  in  Nakusp,  250  miles  east 
of  Vancouver,  was  one  of  two  cougar 
attacks  on  children  in  British  Columbia 
on  July  1 last  year.  Cougars  have  killed 
10  people  in  the  western  Canadian 
province  — all  of  them  children  — since 
1900. 

South  Carolina  turkey  hunters  set  a 
harvest  record  for  the  second  consecutive 
spring  last  year,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Hunters  took  12,664  gobblers  in  ’96, 
topping  11,705  turkeys  taken  in  1995. 
The  DNR  issued  a total  of  42,006  tags  for 
the  ’96  season,  up  almost  9,000  over  the 
previous  year’s  33,076  — an  increase  of 
nearly  27  percent. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  upheld  the 
Forest  Service’s  wildlife  baiting  policy, 
which  had  been  challenged  by  animal- 
rights  groups.  The  suit,  which  was 
brought  by  the  Fund  for  Animals  and 
others,  sought  to  require  the  Forest 
Service  to  ban  hunters  from  using  bait 
to  attract  game  animals,  such  as  black 
bears.  The  court  said  that  plaintiffs 
should  rightfully  pursue  their  argument 
with  individual  states  rather  than  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 


Answers:  King  Rail,  Indiana  Bat, 
Short-eared  Owl,  Swamp  Pink,  Sedge 
Wren 
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spring  Birds 

5FRING  3IRD5  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commiesion’s  Birds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
3irde  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Widlife  print  — 
and  Summer  B/rds,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

5FRING  BIRDS  prom  ises  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print, 

Fall  Birds  will  be  introduced  in 
in  1997. 

Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Birds  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x22Y2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. I 

Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  M6 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Waterfowl  Stamps  and 

prints/ 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 


1 997  “Hooded  Mergansers,”  by  Clark  Weaver 

INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s water- 
fowl,  and  your 
future,  too.  Buy 
Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Stamps 
and  Prints. 


stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print  with 
medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per  print,  $85  per 
print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '94,  '95  and  '96  designs  are  avail- 
able. Posters  of  the  1996  and  1997  designs,  18  x 24,  inches  are  $12 
each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1 995  and  '96  designs  are  still 
available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are  $ 1 5 each;  for 
unframed  prints,  $7.50.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable 
to  and  order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


$1.50 
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Display 

your  FGC  Fateh  Collection 


Patch  display  frame  is  specifically  designed  to  showcase  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  and  We  Need  Wildlife  patches.  Frame  holds  15  4-inch  patches 
(patches  are  NOT  included).  It  measures  34  x 23  inches  overall,  includes 
a tan  mat  specially  selected  to  complement  the  Game  Commission’s 
colorful  patches,  and  is  designed  so  that  patches  may  be  easily  Inserted. 
Price,  delivered  is  $125;  PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  M6 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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editorial 


Stay  the  Course 

The  CLINTON  COUNTY  Economic  Partnership  hosted  a public  meeting  in 
March  to  address  the  lack  of  deer  and  its  economic  impact  in  and  around  the 
county.  Senator  Doyle  Corman  and  Representative  Mike  Hanna  conducted  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  held  on  the  campus  of  Lock  Haven  University.  From  the 
comments  and  applause,  most  came  to  voice  their  displeasure  over  deer  hunting  in 
the  area. 

Time  allowed  for  only  two  dozen  people  to  comment.  The  general  tone  of  the 
entire  meeting  was  that  deer  hunting  in  the  area  is  not  what  it  has  been,  and  that  the 
Commission  should  reduce  (if  not  close)  doe  season,  limit  hunters  to  one  deer  a year, 
and  do  more  to  improve  habitat,  even  at  the  expense  of  buying  more  state  game 
lands. 

The  fundamental  issue,  though,  remains  declining  deer  numbers  in  the  region  and 
its  effect  on  the  local  economy.  From  Emporium  to  Wellshoro,  Coudersport  to  Snow 
Shoe,  the  Black  Forest  Region  of  Potter,  Cameron,  Clinton,  Tioga  and  Clearfield  is 
steeped  in  deer  hunting  tradition.  The  remote,  largely  inaccessible  mountains 
represented  the  last  stronghold  for  deer  and  other  game  during  the  market-hunting 
heyday  of  the  mid- 19th  century.  Later,  as  cut-over  forests  grew,  those  same  rugged 
mountains  served  as  a refuge  where  budding  game  populations  began  to  rebound.  For 
1 50  years,  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  meant  the  Big  Woods;  it  was  the  birth  place 
of  our  hunting  heritage  and  our  hunting  mecca  for  generations.  But  times  change. 

We  have  deer  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Erie  and  Scranton,  and  everywhere 
in  between.  And  they  may  he  hunted  not  just  the  week  or  two  after  Thanksgiving, 
but  some  10  weeks  through  fall  and  early  winter. 

That’s  not  to  say  deer  numbers  aren’t  down.  Deer  populations  have  been  too  high 
over  much  the  state.  In  the  1970s  and  early  ’80s  the  herd  was  growing  out  of  control. 
Only  by  implementing  the  bonus  license  system,  thereby  allowing  hunters  to  take 
more  than  one  deer  a year,  could  adequate  harvests  he  obtained.  Much  of  the  problem 
today  can  he  traced  to  too  many  people  thinking  the  high  deer  numbers  in  recent 
years  are  normal  and  natural. 

Closing  doe  season  is  not  going  to  make  better  deer  hunting.  Allowing  the  deer 
herd  to  increase  above  the  carrying  capacity  is  a selfish  short-sighted  response.  The 
result  can  mean  only  one  thing:  poorer  habitat,  lower  deer  numbers,  for  a longer 
period  of  time. 

Our  deer  management  program  has  more  than  withstood  the  test  of  time.  It  has 
proven  to  he  flexible  enough  to  adjust  deer  populations  up  and  down,  as  necessary,  in 
a short  period,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  outstanding  hunting  opportunities  for 
better  than  a million  hunters. 

By  the  time  this  appears,  the  1997  antlerless  allocations  will  have  been  proposed. 
What  they’ll  he  is  not  known  at  this  writing,  hut  the  Commissioners  will  do  what’s 
best,  over  the  long  run,  for  the  future  of  deer  and  deer  hunting,  throughout  the  state. 
To  do  anything  less  is  irresponsible.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor; 

As  a professional  dog 
groomer  who  also  trains  and 
competes  my  own  dogs  in 
obedience,  agility  and 
conformation  competitions,  I 
found  John  McGonigle’s  “It’s 
Not  a Cage”  to  he  factual 
and  informative.  As  a dog 
trainer,  I was  thrilled  to  see 
some  hunters  care  enough 
about  their  dogs  to  assure 
their  safety  and  good 
upbringing  by  using  crates. 

The  only  thing  I would 
add  is  that  when 
housebreaking,  if  the  dog 
doesn’t  “go”  after  a short 
time,  put  him  back  in  his 
crate  and  try  again  in  an 
hour  or  so. 

Let’s  hope  those  who  feel 
dogs  are  meant  to  run  loose 
and  travel  unrestrained  in 
the  hack  of  pickups  will  take 
heart. 

J.  Hileman, 
Kingston,  TN 

Editor: 

On  the  first  Saturday  of 
buck  season  1 shot  a buck 
with  one  5-point  antler.  A 
week  later  a friend  stopped 
by  and  mentioned  he  had 
found  a 5 -point  antler  the 
day  before.  You  guessed  it; 
the  antler  was  a perfect  fit. 
Now  1 have  a 10-point 
trophy  with  a 20-inch  spread 
being  mounted. 

D.  Shaffer, 
Seneca 

Editor: 

As  a 17-year-old,  1 find  it 
disappointing  when  I heat 
hunters  complain  about 
license  fees  or  the  size  of  the 
Digest.  These  are  people  who 
have  been  able  to  hunt  all 


their  lives,  but  for  me,  who 
knows  how  long  I might 
have,  with  the  anti-hunters 
and  gun-control  acti\'ists. 

Every  time  I get  out  in 
the  woods,  1 enjoy  and 
appreciate  every  minute.  1 
wish  more  people  would  stop 
complaining  about  the  little 
things  and  spend  more  time 
appreciating  what  they  have. 
You  can't  put  a price  tag  on 
wildlife  and  the  heauty  of  the 
outdoors. 

D.  Runser, 
Waterford 

Editor; 

I’m  tired  of  reading  about 
the  license  increase.  Just  do 
It. 

M.  Hoffman, 
H.atfield 

Editor: 

I recently  purchased  the 
gray  fox  patch,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a “Made  in 
Taiwan”  sticker  on  the  hack. 

I assumed  these  patches  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  Pennsylvania.  1 find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is 
not  a factory  in  our  state  that 
could  make  these  patches. 

J.  Gabryelewicz, 
Kunkletown 

State  purchasing  regulations 
do  not  restrict  business 
opportunities  to  the  state  or 
nation.  Also,  few  U.S. 
companies  are  making 
embroidered  patches . Our 
iXn'FW  patches  have  been 
made  overseas  for  several  years , 


and  new  regulations  noK; 
require  the  country  of  origin  to 
be  identified  on  each  item. 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  a reader  for  a lot 
of  years,  and  I’m  writing 
about  where  you  put  your 
subscription  notice  in  the 
magazine.  It  seems  it’s  always 
with  a good  story,  and  1 hate 
to  cut  it  out,  and  1 save  all 
my  issues,  too. 

R.  Tribley, 
Adamsville 

You  don’t  need  to  cut  out  a 
subscription  notice.  Using  the 
subscription  blank  as  a guide, 
simply  send  us  a note  with  your 
name  and  complete  address, 
your  account  number  if  it’s  a 
renewal,  and  whether  it’s  for  a 
I - or  3-year  subscription. 
Include  a check  for  the 
appropriate  amount  made  out 
to  the  “Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.” 

Editor; 

Thank  you  for  such  an 
enjoyable  and  educational 
publication.  As  an  ecology 
student,  a sportsman  and  a 
lifelong  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  1 believe  your 
magazine  makes  my  time  out 
in  the  field  more  insightful 
and  rewarding.  I especially 
enjoy  the  “Field  Notes,” 
“Looking  Back”  and  “Penn’s 
Woods  Sketchbcxtk.” 

Thanks  for  a sharp 
magazine. 

W.  Stauffer, 
Elizabethtown 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Birth  of  a Friendship 

By  joe  Parry 


ONLY  A DYED^IN-THE-WOOL 
hunter  knows  of  the  bond  that 
can  torm  between  two  members  of  the 
hunting  fraternity.  A love  of  brethren, 
some  call  it.  And,  special  as  it  may  be, 
it  is  often  generously  sprinkled  with  a 
dose  of  “1  hate  you!”  Such  is  the  case  of 
a two-man  rank  and  file  known  as 
“The  Bullseye  Bunch,  Infallible.” 
Two  men.  As  worlds  apart  in  size 
and  — at  times  — thinking,  as  a mu' 
tual  God  might  allow.  But  fate  had 
brought  them  together,  to  add  just  the 
right  touch  of  color  to  one  another’s 
life.  And  because  of  their  meeting,  the 
outdoors  may  never  be  the  same,  but  it 
will  he  better  for  having  these  two  as  a 
companion  team.  They  are  The 
Bullseye  Bunch,  Infallible  (BBl). 

Eirst  there’s  Big  Bill,  6-4  and  300- 
plus  pounds  of  Teddy  Bear.  A clown 
who  claims  his  senior  year  was  the  fifth 
grade.  “Yep,  Joe,  1 hung  ’er  up  the  day 
my  Sth'grade  teacher  said,  “biave  a 
nice  summer  and  good  riddance.” 
Thus,  we  deal  here  with  a man  who 
has  a heart  of  gold,  the  body  of  a hippo, 
the  disposition  of  a pussycat  and  the 
mind  of  a lO-year-old.  But,  regardless, 
Big  Bill  quite  often  surprises  those  who 
think  him  to  be,  “ . . . a little  on  the 
slow  side.” 

The  other  half  of  this  bumbling 
rank  and  file?  Well,  as  Big  Bill  puts  it, 
“If  you,  Joe,  are  the  first,  as  in  leader  of 
this  outfit,  that  makes  me,  Eile  and 
you.  Rank.”  Joe’s  odor  not  being  the 
issue  here,  let’s  tell  a little  about  him. 

Joe  is  a freelance  writer  and  colum- 
nist for  two  local  newspapers.  He  is 


short,  quick  of  wit,  softer  in  the  heart  than 
he  lets  on,  and  — not  so  humbly  — consid- 
ers himself  furtive  in  the  hunt  and  prolific 
with  the  pen.  Not  all  agree,  however,  spe- 
cifically, Big  Bill,  and  this  is  where  the 
sparks  originate  between  the  two.  Joe  de- 
plores being  called  “Little  Buddy,”  and 
this,  of  course,  is  what  Bill  calls  him.  Bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  hates  the  handle, 
“Porky,”  thus,  . . . well,  you  ought  to  have 
a fairly  clear  picture  by  now. 

And  so,  although  they  dance  to  the  heat 
of  different  drums  from  time  to  time,  the 
wonderful  beat  between  these  two  is  a 
modern-day  Laurel  & Hardy  team. 

Joe  and  Bill  hang  out  at  a local  “greaser” 
called  the  “Coffee  Palace,”  a place  where 
they  argue  for  hours  on  end,  which  the 
locals  find  very  entertaining.  “You  are  not 
my  idol,  Shortstop!”  Hollers  Big  Bill. 

“Then  why  in  the  world  are  you  forever 
at  my  heels,  Billy  Me  Porker?” 

“Because  1 like  ya,  that’s  all.  Not  only 
that,  you  know  deer  huntin’  a little  better 
than  me,  so  we’re  good  for  each  other.” 
“Okay,  Bill,  how  are  you  good  for  me?” 
“When  we  first  met,  Joe,  you  said  1 was 
10  drivers  rolled  into  one  big  body.  Now, 
with  your  knowledge  and  my  size,  we’re  an 
unbeatable  deer  hunting  team,  right?” 

Joe  looks  at  Bill’s  big,  glazed  blue  eyes, 
his  heart  melts  — just  as  Big  Bill  knew  it 
would  — and  says  as  he  lays  a firm  hand 
upon  Bill’s  shoulder,  “Yes,  Bill,  we  are. 
We’re  an  unbeatable  team.  Without  you 
BBl  would  be  just  “rank.”  Now  let’s  plan 
our  upcoming  bird  hunt.” 

Sitting  at  the  Palace  counter,  they  be- 
gan planning  their  first  hunting  season 
together. 
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“First  oft,”  Joe  explains,  “there’s  far 
more  air  around  a grouse  than  there  is 
bird.  Surprises  me  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission hasn’t  put  a limit  oia  air  yet,  or 
signs  saying  ‘Slow  Down.  You’re 
breathing  too  fast.  This  is  a 5-Breath- 
Per-Minute  Area.’  For  the  sake  of  the 
grouse,  you  understand.  They  need  all 
the  air  they  can  get  around  their  flee- 
ing bodies.  You’ll  fine 
out  what  I mean  the 
first  time  you  try 
smokin’  one.  Grouse 
either  scare  ya  half  to 
death  or  frustrate  you 
to  the  point  of  insan- 
ity. They’re  tough,  real 
tough.  Now,  please  quit 
that  finger  tapping  and 
listen.” 

Bill’s  finger  tapping 
is  deafening.  The  guy 
has  fingers  the  size  of 
summer  sausage  and  a 
wedding  hand  that 
looks  like  the  rim  off  of  a 
Conestoga  wagon.  His  penchant  for 
finger  tappin’,  Joe  says,  “Is  enough  to 
drive  a guy  to  knittin’  sweaters.” 

Joe  felt  strongly  about  teaching  Bill 
to  be  an  effective,  ethical  and,  thus, 
respected  hunter.  Joe,  because  of  Bill’s 
5th  grade  education,  had  to  draw  pic- 
tures when  explaining  things  to  Bill. 
Bill,  loving  to  color,  would  then  take 
out  his  48-count  box  of  crayons  and 
add  life  to  Joe’s  drawings.  At  first  — 
and  actually  right  along  — Joe  would 
snicker  at  the  sight  of  Big  Bill’s  hig 
crayon  box.  No  different  this  night. 
Bill  whipped  out  his  crayons,  Joe  snick- 
ered. “Go  ahead  laugh,  PeeWee.  We’ll 
see  whc)  the  dummy  is  tomorrow  when 
we  go  grousin’.  Why  you  can  bet  your 
clicking  dentures  old  Billy  here  is  gonna 
prove  who  the  real  hunter  of  this  2 -man 
team  is.” 

“1  hope  you  do.  1 hope  you  do.  Just 
don’t  be  knocking  on  my  door  before 


nine.  Grouse  are  late  risers;  there’s  no  need 
to  hurry.” 

The  morning  dawned  misty,  lacking  the 
promise  Joe  secretly  wanted  for  Bill’s  de- 
but, as  the  two  headed  for  Mr.  ‘G’s”  farm. 
His  deep  unspoken  fondness  for  Bill  always 
made  Bill’s  successes  in  the  hunting  fields, 
first  and  foremost.  And  Bill,  not  as  “slow” 
as  some  thought,  knew  it. 

As  they  entered  the 
grape  tangle  above 
McGinnis  Hollow,  Joe 
whispered,  “Take  ’er 
easy,  Billy.  Walk  a little 
slower.  When  these 
babies  flush  they 
unglue  the  stoutest  of 
hearts.” 

A guy  6-4  wearing 
size  15  boots  is  pretty 
hard  to  slow  down  any- 
where. As  Bill  pussy- 
footed through  the 
woods,  Joe  had  to  qui- 
etly trot  just  to  keep  up. 
Careful,  Bill.  Good  spot 

coinin’  up  . . .” 

“YAAAWKEEUUP!”  Bill  screamed  as 
the  first  grouse  of  the  morning  burst  from 
the  grapes.  “Bang.”  Bill’s  shotgun  sounded 
and  Bill,  balancing  on  one  fat  leg,  bent  in 
the  middle  with  his  shotgun  pointing 
straight  up,  succumbed  to  gravity.  There 
he  lay,  color  drained  from  his  face  and 
instant  sweat  heading  on  his  bland  fore- 
head. 

“Ya  got  that  bugger.  Doggone  thing  hit 
the  turf  like  a rock.” 

“Got  ’em?”  Bill  said  as  he  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  “Why  that  rascal  ’bout 
gave  me  a stroke.  1 ain’t  never  seen  any- 
thing move  that  fast,  Joe.  They  all  that 
nervous?” 

“They  are,  Prone  One,  now  get  up  and 
go  get  your  bird  so  we  can  get  moving. 
There  are  more  birds  to  be  had.” 

“Yea,  if  they  don’t  ‘had’  me  first,”  Bill 
replied. 

As  the  cycle  would  have  it,  Joe  and  Billy 


Big  Bill’s  finger 
tapping  is 

deafening.  The  guy 
has  fingers  the  size 
of  summer  sausage 
and  a wedding 
band  that  looks  like 
the  rim  off  of  a 
Conestoga  wagon. 
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found  no  more  birds  that  morning.  And 
upon  investigation  of  Bill’s  first 
grouse  ...”  Bill,  there  ain’t  a pellet  or 
pellet  hole  in  that  bird.” 

“Well,  1 got  ’em,  didn’t  1?  1 mean,  you 
didn’t  shoot,  did  ya.  Shorty.” 

“Nosir,  Bill.  He’s  yours  alright.  Just  look 
at  the  fear  that  froze  in  his  eyes.  Why,  1 
think  your  scream  scared  this  bird  to  death.” 
“Shot  or  scared,  he’s  mine.  1 eat;  you 
don’t.  You  just  can’t  stand  it  when  1 get 
things  goin’  my  way  for  once,  can  ya?  Just 
’cause  you’re  a hotshot  outdoor  writer.  Little 
Buddy,  doesn’t  make  you  the  best  at  any- 
thing other  than  bullslingin’.” 

Joe  could  see  Bill  was  hungry.  He  always 
got  radical  when  he  was  hungry.  “Let’s  go 
indulge  on  a bowl  of  music-making  chili  at 
the  Coffee  Palace,  Billy  Me  Grouse 
Frightener.  I can  see  that  your  big  nose  is 
twitching  at  distant  smells  coming  from 
that  direction.” 

“My  nose.  Shortstop,  is  not  big,  it’s  just 
that  my  head  is  so  small.” 


Other  small  game  hunting  days 
came  and  went.  The  first  snow  of  a 
false  winter  whitewashed  the  lawns  of 
the  city.  A good  morning  to  spend 
extra  time  beneath  the  quilts,  Joe 
thought  as  he  rolled  over  to  adjust  his 
pillow. 

Ring!  Ring!  Ring!  Ring!  Twenty-five 
rings  later  Joe  decided  that  whoever  it 
was  wasn’t  going  to  give  up.  “Hello,” 
Joe  answered,  “and  whoever  this  is, 
you’ve  awakened  my  entire  family.  And 
worse,  me.  Has  to  he  you.  Bill.” 

“Yes  indeedy.  Partner.  See  the  snow  ? 
I’ve  been  awake  all  night.  Couldn’t 
sleep  to  save  m’life.  I can’t  wait  for  our 
first  deer  season  Little  Pal-O-Mine. 
I’m  ready.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  ready?”  Joe 
asked.  “Deer  season  isn’t  for  two  weeks 
yet.”  You  gonna  stay  awake  for  two 
weeks?” 

“No.”  Bill  answered,  knowing  how 
Joe’s  such  a tyrant  before  his  morning 
coffee.  “1  don’t  wanna  stay  awake 
for  two  weeks,  but  what  if  1 
can’t  sleep?” 

“Go  shovel  sidewalks. 
Bill.  Shovel  till  you  drop.” 
And  down  went  the 
phone  . . . 

Seconds  later,  Joe’s 
phone  rang  again.  “Sorry 
Partner.  Didn’t  mean  to 
wake  you  guys.  See  ya  at 
the  Coffee  Palace  and 
click,  the  phone  went 
dead. 

There  was  no  getting 
back  to  sleep.  Feeling  he 
shouldn’t  have  hung  up 
on  poor  old  Bill,  Joe  fig- 
ured he’d  head  on  down 
to  the  Palace  and  have 
coffee  with  him  and  try  to 
settle  the  big  kid  down. 

“Good  morning,”  Joe 
said  to  the  waitress  stand- 
ing by  the  door. 
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“Good  morning?  Boy  do  you  look 
awful.  Big  Bill  is  sick,  too.  You  two 
catch  something  from  each  other?” 

“I,  my  dear  lover  of  the  large  gratu- 
ity, am  not  ill.  My  problem  is  one  of  an 
internal  nature  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  BBl.  It  seems  our  mutual 
friend  Big  Bill  is  fighting  insomnia  at 
MY  expense.  Says  he  can’t  sleep  be- 
cause he  is  too  excited  about  our  up- 
coming deer  hunt.  So  what  does  he  do? 
Phones  his  leader  at  4 a.m.  Where  is 
the  big  ape?  I’d  like  to  see  if  my  hands 
will  wrap  about  his  fat  neck.” 

“Joe,”  the  waitress  said,  “he  really 
isn’t  well.  He’s  been  in  the  men’s  room 
for  1 5 minutes  now.” 

“Good.  Maybe  he  fell  asleep  in 
there.  That  will  surely  be  a welcome 
relief  for  all  of  us.  Now,  I’d  be  grateful 
if  you  would  please  serve  me  some 
strong  coffee,  not  from  the  fresh  pot, 
please.” 

After  several  more  minutes,  joe 
became  a little  concerned,  “Do  you 
think  he’s  okay  in  there?” 

The  waitress  winked,  knowing  joe 
didn’t  mean  anything  by  his  threats 
toward  Bill  and  said,  “I’d  say  he’s  fine. 
Probably  in  there  reading  as  usual.” 
Finally  Big  Bill  bursts  from  the 
“Land  of  Porcelain”  as  he  called  it, 
singing,  “Don’t  Fence  Me  In”  and  ex- 
claims, “Hey,  there’s  my  little  pint-size 
partner.  Ah,  the  Sunday  is  grand  when 
morning  is  spent  with  the  fearless  leader 
of  the  Bullseye  Bunch.” 

“I  thought  you  were  sick.  Bill?  And 
I i ust  stuck  around  to  see  the  paramed- 
ics herniate  themselves  hauling  you 
out.  What  in  the  world  were  you  doing 
in  there?  Get  another  snootful  of 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 again  last  night?” 

Bill’s  mood  turned  serious.  “Not  a 


Editor’s  Note:  The  author  has  sworn  under 
oath  that  the  characters  portrayed  in  the 
"Bidlseye  Bunch,  Infallible”  are  real  people. 
Their  documented  escapades,  too,  are  real. 
Or  as  the  author  puts  it,  “ . . . as  real  as  I 
can  write  them  and  still  have  them  published  by 
Game  News. 


snootful  this  time.  I got  a bellyful.  I was 
cleaning  my  rifle  and  drinking  coffee  and 
accidentally  picked  up  the  Hoppe’s  and 
took  a big  slug.  By  gosh  there  was  a lesson 
in  that.  Partner.  Stuff  sure  smells  a lot 
better’n  it  tastes.” 

joe,  just  imagining  how  awful  the  expe- 
rience must  have  been,  looked  into  Big 
Bill’s  steely  blue  eyes  and  asked,  “You  okay 
now.  Partner?” 

“Yeppur,  Little  Buddy,  but  boy  oh  boy, 
that  stuff  has  it  over  grandma’s  prune  juice 
remedy  for  gettin’  things  movin’.  Bill 
laughed  in  his  lovable,  contagious  manner 
and  everyone  in  the  Coffee  Palace  began 
laughing  with  him.  Bill  looked  around  at 
everyone  and  applauded  himself.  He  was  a 
simple  man.  Big  Bill.  Never  really  letting 
life  get  him  down  and  always  making  the 
best  of  the  constant  adversities  in  his  life. 
He  carried  a big,  tun-loving  heart  around 
in  his  chest  and  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
all  those  he  met.  joe  wouldn’t  trade  Bill’s 
friendship  for  the  world,  nor  would  he 
share  it  very  readily,  joe  was  Bill’s  buddy. 
Bill  was  joe’s. 

The  Palace  manager,  a grouch  of  sorts, 
even  laughed  at  Bill  on  this  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Until  Bill  leaned  over  the  counter  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “By  the  way,  Arnold, 
you’re  out  of  tissue  paper  in  the  men’s 
room.”  At  which  time  hollering  was  heard 
from  the  restroom.  “ARNOLD!!!”  It  was 
the  voice  of  Big  Bill’s  partner  ...  □ 
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The 

Nonconformist 


ON  THE  second  Saturday  of  the  ’95 
spring  gobbler  season,  after  an  un- 
eventful  opener  in  Bradford  County,  my 
son-in-law  Jeff  and  1 hunted  on  a farm  in 
Bucks  County.  Stepping  out  of  the  truck 
we  were  greeted  by  gobblers  sounding  off 
to  our  left  and  right.  After  walking  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  us,  we  decided 
to  try  for  the  turkeys  to  our  right. 

The  birds  were  gobbling  in  an  over- 
grown field  beyond  a hedgerow.  We  set  up 
as  close  to  the  hedge  as  possible  without 
spooking  the  birds,  and  after  setting  up  our 
two  decoys,  we  settled  back  and  started 


By  Ronnie  LaRue 

calling.  On  several  occasions  the  gob- 
blers headed  our  way,  calling  continu- 
ously, only  to  turn  hack  before  com- 
ing into  range.  We  could  hear  hens 
yelping  and  clucking,  which  we  knew 
would  make  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
toms  that  we  were  more  desirable  than 
the  female  company  with  them.  What 
we  didn’t  realize  at  first  was  that  an- 
other hunter  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hedgerow. 

After  45  minutes  of  conversation 
the  gobbling  ceased  as  the  toms  de- 
parted. Only  then  did  we  hear  the 
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clearing  to  set  up  my  decoys.  1 was  less  than 
50  yards  from  the  still  vocal  toms.  They 
were  gohhling  on  the  hill,  beyond  the  20 
toot  ravine  and  creek  that  separated  us.  1 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  terrain. 
Nearly  every  hunting  article  I’ve  ever  read 
stated  that  gobblers  will  not  cross  obstacles 
such  as  ravines  and  creeks. 

After  wrapping  my  orange  safety  hand 
around  a tree,  I settled  hack 
and  put  on  my  camouflage 
headnet.  It  was  5:40 
when  1 started  calling, 
and  every  sound  elicited 
an  immediate  response 
from  both  toms.  After 
conversing  for  several 
minutes,  both  birds 
stopped  gobbling.  I con- 
tinned  to  call  softly,  and 
after  what  seemed  like 
an  eternity,  1 heard  the 
birds  fly  down  from  their 
lofty  perches.  Soon,  one  of 
the  birds  was  scrambling  down 
the  bank  toward  the  creek  and  I turned  that 


Everything  I 
read  said  that 
gobblers  aren’t 
supposed  to  cross 
obstacles,  but 
this  bird  didn’t 
play  by  the 


awful  sounds  being  produced  by  our 
fellow  hunter.  We  were  lucky  the  birds 
stayed  as  long  as  they  did. 

We  separated  and  hunted  the  rest 
of  the  morning.  1 enjoyed  the  heauti- 
fill  spring  day,  hut  my  calls  went  un- 
answered. When  Jeff  and  I met  at  the 
truck  after  the  hunt,  he  related  an  ex- 
citing story. 

After  leaving  me,  Jeff 
dropped  into  the 
woods  by  a small 
stream  and  set  up  his 
decoy.  After  several 
minutes  of  calling  he 
spotted  movement  by 
the  creek.  A coyote 
walked  down  the 
stream  and  disap- 
peared into  the  thick 
undergrowth.  Several 
minutes  passed  and  he 
heard  a noise  behind 
him.  He  turned  and 
saw  a second  coyote.  As 
he  turned  hack  toward  the  decoy,  the 
first  coyote  was  attacking  the  plastic 
hen.  Before  Jeff  could  react,  the  coy- 
ote was  gone. 

The  following  Monday  I returned 
to  try  for  one  of  the  gobblers  we  had 
pursued  two  days  earlier.  And  like  be- 
fore, I stepped  from  my  truck  and 
heard  two  gobblers  off  to  my  left.  1 
walked  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 
turned  left  following  the  woods  along 
a fallow  cornfield.  I knew  the  birds 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  and 
up  the  hill  from  my  present  position. 

When  I entered  the  woods  I was 
surprised  to  find  waist-high  wildflow- 
ers  covering  the  ground.  I couldn’t 
imagine  the  toms  traveling  through 
this  type  of  cover,  so  1 dropped  down 
toward  the  creek  and  found  a small 


way. 

There  was  a slight  rise  between  me  and 
the  creek,  and  I could  see  the  turkey’s  hack 
as  it  walked  to  my  right  near  the  top  of  the 
rise.  As  1 followed  the  bird  with  my  eyes  I 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  second  gob- 
bler standing  fully  erect  and  looking  for  the 
elusive  hen.  The  jake  was  less  than  20  feet 
away  when  I shot.  As  I scrambled  to  re- 
trieve my  prize,  the  second  tom  hot-footed 
it  back  up  the  hill,  putting  as  he  went. 

When  I looked  at  my  watch  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  whole  show  lasted  only 
15  minutes.  Although  my  hunting  was 
over,  1 will  always  remember  the  experi- 
ence and  he  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  such  a worthy  opponent.  And, 
by  the  way,  gobblers  do  cross  ravines  and 
streams.  □ 
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Restoring  a Valuable  Resource  . . 


Constructing 

Wetlands 

By  Robert  Snyder 


I WAS  STALKING  the  marsh  edges  in 
search  of  wood  ducks  and  green  herons 
when  a feathered  explosion  hurst  from  the 
w'eedy  growth  at  my  feet.  1 turned  quickly 
to  follow'  the  bird’s  flight,  hut  the  evening 
light  was  too  dim  and  the  quarry  too  fast. 
Lowering  my  binoculars  I watched  the 
woodcock  disappear  into  the  deepening 
shadows  of  a nearby  thicket. 

I had  been  observing  the  bird  activity  in 
this  Centre  County  marsh  since  February, 
w'hen  temperatures  in  the  50s  had  caused 
some  birds  to  jump  the  gun  on  the  migra- 
tion race.  The  w'etland  was  of  great  interest 
to  me,  not  only  for  the  birding  potential 
and  the  proximity  to  my  home  in  Howard, 
but  mainly  because  it  w’as  anew,  man-made 
marsh. 

The  wetland  is  located  on  a “mitigation 
site”  near  Curtin,  about  a mile  northeast  of 
1-80  along  Route  150.  The  site  was  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  a coordinated  effort  with  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

The  term  “mitigation”  is  de- 
fined by  the  Pennsylvania 
Code,  as  “an  action”  to  “avoid 
and  minimize  impacts  to  rec- 
tify the  impact,”  or  to  “reduce 
or  eliminate  the  impact,”  of  a 

SAYERS  DAM  wetland  restor- 
ation project  after  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  enlarged 
banked  pothole.  The  site  is  now 
managed  by  the  Game 
Commission. 


man-made  disturbance  to  wetlands.  It 
further  says  if  the  man-made  impact 
will  he  detrimental  to  a wetland,  then 
the  state  must  “compensate  for  the 
impact  hy  replacing  the  environment” 
or  provide  “substitute  resources  or  en- 
vironments.” 

Wetlands  are  defined  as  “areas  that 
are  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface 
water  or  groundwater  at  a frequency 
and  duration  sufficient  to  support,  and 
that  under  normal  circumstances  do 
support,  a prevalence  of  vegetation 
typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated 
soil  conditions,  including  swamps 
marshes,  bogs  and  similar  areas.” 

For  this  article,  the  above  defini- 
tion and  terms  apply  to  naturally  oc- 
curring wetlands  in  areas  that  will  he 
impacted  by  highw'ay  rights-of-w’ay, 
flood  control  projects,  commercial  or 
residential  development,  and  other 
such  construction  projects.  To  hunt- 
ers and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts,  this 
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means  if  wetland  habitat  that  supports 
ducks,  woodcock  and  nongame  spe- 
cies  must  be  unavoidably  sacrificed 
during  a construction  project,  the  origi- 
nal  wetland  must  be  replaced  by  a 
constructed  wetland  of  the  same  type, 
and  size  (i.e.  a ratio  of  1:1  for  acreage) 
on  a new  site.  The  replacement  wet- 
land must  be  constructed  adjacent  to 
the  original  site,  unless  an  alternate 
site  within  the  same  watershed  is  ap- 
proved by  DER. 

The  mitigation  site  near  Curtin  in- 
cluded a constructed  6.4-acre  pond, 
surrounded  by  emergent  and  shrub 
wetlands,  and  an  adjacent  9-acre  sec- 
tion of  upland  habitat  with  a 1-acre 
natural  wetland,  which  was  planted  in 
shrubs.  The  site  was  developed  in  com- 
pensation for  unavoidable  losses  of 
similar  habitat  in  the  construction  of 
the  Lock  Haven  Local  Llood  Protec- 
tion Project.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  oversaw  the  project.  The 
area  containing  the  constructed  pond 
was  part  of  a 48-acre  field  along  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  in  which  drainage  tiles 
had  been  previously  laid. 

The  present  day  marsh  pond  had 
been  a large  pothole  in  that  field.  In 
1992  the  Eish  and  Wildlife  Service 
agreed  to  restore  the  field  (which  was 
being  leased  from  the  Corps  and 
farmed ) to  a wetland  by  destroying  tile 
fields,  plugging  drainage  ditches,  and 
building  a berm  around  the  pothole. 

In  1995,  the  original  pothole  was 
deepened  and  expanded,  complete 
with  a larger  berm  and  a concrete 
spillway.  The  pond  and  the  surround- 
ing wetlands  were  developed  to  sup- 
port waterfowl,  specifically  dabbling 
ducks,  while  the  upland  site  in  an 
adjacent  field  was  modified  to  support 
woodcock.  Both  sites  are  now  man- 
aged hy  the  Game  Commission. 

Being  interested  in  birds,  I was  anx- 
ious to  see  what  the  spring  migration 
would  bring  to  the  new  wetland.  I 


even  kept  weekly  observations  and  reported 
my  findings  to  the  State  College  Bird  Club. 
The  shallow  pond  and  surrounding  marshy 
ground  had  attracted  many  species  during 
spring  migration  in  1996.  The  numbers  in 
parentheses  are  the  total  number  of  each 
bird  seen  from  late  Eebruary  through  June 
15.  The  most  common  species  observed 
were  surface  feeders,  such  as  mallards  ( 297 ) , 
northern  pintails  (125),  American  wigeon 
(45),  blue  and  green-wing  teal  (58,  28), 
and  wood  ducks  ( 24 ) . American  black  ducks 
( 4 ) and  gadwalls  ( 2 ) were  observed  on  only 
one  day  each. 

The  bay,  sea  and  stiff-tail  species  were 
represented  by  ring-neck  ducks  ( 53 ) , buffle- 
heads  (8),  lesser  scaup  (7),  redheads  (3), 
common  goldeneyes  (2),  and  ruddy  ducks 

(7). 

Canada  geese  (131)  and  tundra  swans 
(16)  also  used  the  wetland  as  a staging  area, 
and  a pair  of  pied-billed  grebes  produced  at 
least  one  chick  at  the  pond. 

Migrating  shorebirds  that  visited  the 
marsh  include:  common  snipe  (15),  soli- 
tary sandpipers  (5),  pectoral  sandpipers 
(37),  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs  (2,  3), 
spotted  sandpipers  (5),  and  least  sandpip- 
ers ( 78 ).  Ring-billed  gulls  (334 ) , the  smaller 
Bonaparte’s  gull  (20),  common  terns,  and 
even  a few  of  the  larger  Caspian  terns  used 
the  marsh  briefly  as  a resting  and  fueling 
stop. 

Marsh  birds,  such  as  American  coots 
(22),  common  moorhen  (2),  and  sora  (8), 
were  also  noted.  T wo  straggler  tundra  swans 
stayed  at  the  pond  well  into  May. 

By  June  the  migrants  and  gulls  were 
gone,  and  the  soggy,  weedy  ground  sur- 
rounding the  shrunken  pond  belonged  to 
red-winged  blackbirds,  tree  swallows,  blue- 
birds, killdeer,  kingbirds,  spotted  sandpip- 
ers, song  sparrows,  mourning  doves,  and 
the  occasional  robin,  meadowlark  and  king- 
fisher. 

I explored  the  deeper  confines  of  the 
marsh  several  times  during  July.  Armed 
with  binoculars,  camera  and  insect  repel- 
lent, I slogged  through  the  shallow  water. 
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reeking  mud  and  cattails,  while  red-winged 
blackbirds  protested  my  intrusion.  During 
one  busy  evening,  1 saw  two  mallard  broods 
and  several  wood  ducks  that  sought  refuge 
in  the  grasses  and  cattails.  As  1 moved  out 
onto  open  ground,  1 spied  a small  group  of 
mallards  and  a lone  wigeon  foraging  in  the 
muddy  shallows.  An  abandoned  nest 
showed  where  Canada  geese  had  attempted 
to  raise  young.  Farther  along  1 interrupted 
a green  heron  stalking  prey,  while  across 
the  marsh,  a great  egret  majestically  rose 
above  the  cattails  and  flew  toward  the 
creek. 

The  short-term  success  of  this  new,  man- 
made pond  and  surrounding  wetlands  is 
obvious.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  how 
this  site  attracts  waterfowl  and  many  marsh 
birds,  we  should  not  be  misled  into  believ- 
ing a constructed  site  is  an  exact  replica  of 
an  original  marsh,  swamp  or  natural  pond. 
Constructed  and  restored  wetlands  must 
be  studied  over  a period  of  years,  and  the 
results  compared  to  what  is  already  known 
about  natural  wetlands.  There  are  another 
200  restored  wetland  sites  that  have  been 
created  under  the  Partners  for  Wildlife 
Program  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

This  program,  initiated  during  the  early 
1990s,  provides  expertise  and  some  fund- 
ing to  private  landowners  who  wish  to 
restore,  or  expand  existing  wetland  habitat 
on  their  properties. 

Scott  Cashen,  a graduate  student  at 
Penn  State’s  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Science,  has  been  conducting  re- 
search at  18  such  wetlands  that  are  up  to 
five  years  old  and  from  2 to  22  acres  in  size. 
These  sites  are  scattered  over  the  ridge  and 
valley  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Cashen  has 
been  surveying  and  monitoring  the  birds  at 
each  site  during  the  migration  and  breed- 
ing seasons  since  1995.  The  objectives  of 
his  research  are  to  determine  how  wetland 
size  affects  species  diversity,  how  that  di- 
versity is  influenced  by  plant  life  in  and 
around  the  wetlands,  and  if  the  location  of 


a wetland  affects  its  use  by  birds.  His 
work  also  includes  compiling  a list  of 
bird  species  for  each  site,  and  the  docu- 
mentation of  known  breeding  species 
for  each  restored  wetland. 

Natural  wetlands  contain  many 
plants,  animals  and  microscopic  or- 
ganisms, some  of  which  may  be  found 
only  in  that  particular  environment. 
Such  species  diversity  cannot  be  cre- 
ated in  one  summer  nor,  perhaps,  over 
several  seasons,  and  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  biotic  members  and 
dynamics  of  wetland  communities.  A 
diversity  of  species  is  important  for  the 
overall  health  and  function  of  a natu- 
ral, properly  functioning  wetland.  The 
entire  ecosystem  acts  both  as  a filter 
and  sponge,  retaining  sediments  in 
runoff  water  and  absorbing  excess  wa- 
ter from  heavy  rainfall,  snowmelt  or 
flood  waters. 

The  microscopic  life  (bacteria, 
fungi)  living  in  the  soil  decompose 
organic  matter  and  some  types  of  agri- 
chemical pollutants  in  runoff  water. 
Plant  life,  such  as  algae  and  aquatic 
plants,  remove  excess  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen.  W etlands  are  habitat  to  game 
and  nongame  species  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals, as  well  as  amphibians  and  in- 
sects, and  they  are  places  where  the 
public  can  observe  and  experience 
wildlife  that  otherwise  may  never  be 
seen. 

Wetlands  also  contribute  to  our 
own  well-being  as  a species,  and  along 
with  other  wildlands,  help  restore  and 
revitalize  our  spirit  as  well.  Go  visit  a 
nearby  marsh.  Spend  an  hour  or  two 
before  sunset,  watching  the  magnifi- 
cent show  that  unfolds  as  geese,  swans, 
ducks  and  other  birds  make  their  way 
into  the  watery  haven.  As  inhabitants 
of  this  planet,  and  stewards  of  its  envi- 
ronment, each  of  us  should  take  some 
time  to  contemplate  and  appreciate 
wetlands.  □ 
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McKean  County  Miracle 

By  Dave  Greenawalt 


Having  resided  m Washm- 

tt)n  County  tor  the  last  1 5 years, 
I’ve  witnessed  the  rapid  and  dramatic 
growth  ot  the  turkey  population  in  this 
area.  And  it  was  with  this  thought  in 
the  hack  of  my  mind  that,  for  some 
reason,  I agreed  to  go  to  McKean 
County  opening  day  of  the  1 994  spring 
gobbler  season  with  Ray,  my  partner  in 
a camp  w'e  ow'n  near  Kane. 

This  agreement  was  made  before  all 
the  snow'  and  cold  temperatures  of  the 
199 3 '94  winter  had  set  in.  I just 
couldn’t  imagine  how  many  turkeys  at 
all  could  have  survived  the  harsh 
weather.  Therehtre,  as  opening  day 
drew  near,  I w’as  not  too  excited  about 
leaving  my  home  area,  where  I knew  a 
tew'  birds  were  around.  But  Ray  and  1 
w'ent  to  McKean  County  anyway. 

When  the  alarm  went  oft  on  open- 
ing  morning,  1 really  began  to  question 


my  sanity.  However,  after  a few  cups  of 
coffee  and  a light  breakfast,  we  loaded  our 
gear  in  the  pickups  and  headed  for  our 
favorite  hunting  area.  Ray’s  two  cousins 
from  Mercer  County,  Howard  and  Dick, 
had  met  us  at  camp  the  previous  evening, 
and  the  four  of  us  made  our  plans  when  we 
reached  our  destination.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  would  meet  hack  at  the  trucks  at  10:30. 

As  1 was  gathering  my  gear,  I realized  I 
was  missing  my  fluorescent  orange;  it  was 
still  hanging  on  the  clothes  rack  back  at 
camp.  As  if  1 hadn’t  before,  it  was  while 
heading  hack  to  camp  that  1 really  began  to 
c]Liestion  my  decision  to  come  to  the  moun- 
tains  instead  of  staying  home. 

About  30  minutes  later,  1 was  hack  with 
my  hat,  hut  I had  missed  my  favorite  time 
in  the  turkey  woods  — the  breaking  of 
daylight.  Ray  and  Howard  had  already 
headed  off,  hut  Dick  had  waited  for  me  to 
return.  He  and  I went  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion  Ray  and  Howard  had  gone  and  set  up 
to  make  a few  calls  and  listen.  After  10 
minutes,  1 saw  movement  above  me.  It  was 
a turkey.  1 couldn’t  tell  if  it  was  a gobbler, 
but  it  was  nice  knowing  at  least  one  bird 
had  survived  the  winter.  However,  as  any 
true  turkey  hunter  knows,  the  adrenalin 
begins  to  flow  at  just  the  sight  of  a bird.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  turkey,  a hen,  was 
within  15  yards. 

Dick  and  I continued  to  hunt  until 
about  10  o’clock  and  then  headed  back  to 
the  trucks.  Ray  and  Howard  weren’t  there, 
but  only  a few  minutes  later,  I heard  Ray 
yell  from  up  on  the  hill.  He  “convinced”  us 
to  climb  the  mountainside  to  meet  him. 


When  we  arrived  he  told  us  he  and 
Howard  had  heard  several  toms  but  couldn’t 
entice  any  into  shotgun  range.  Dick  de- 
cided to  stay  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Ray 
and  I set  off  to  meet  up  with  Howard. 

Talking  with  Howard,  we  decided  that 
he  and  Ray  would  stay  in  that  area  and  I 
would  move  to  the  point  of  the  ridge  a few 
hundred  yards  away.  We  had  seen  turkeys 
on  this  particular  point  many  times.  It  was 
also  closer  to  the  truck,  which  pleased  me 
because  it  was  now  about  11:15. 

1 reached  the  point,  set  up  and  got  out 
all  my  calls.  1 figured  that  with  half  an  hour 
to  go,  I would  throw  everything  I had  at  any 
birds  within  hearing. 


After  a full  array  of  clucks  and  yelps 
on  several  friction  and  mouth  calls,  1 
sat  patiently.  1 had  set  up  facing  the 
east.  From  the  north  1 heard  strange 
sounds  1 couldn’t  identify. 

‘'Spit,  spit,  spit,  varoom,  varoom."  1 
soon  realized  that  these  were  the  sounds 
of  a strutting  tom.  The  bird  was  com- 
ing from  my  left  and  I shoot  a shotgun 
left-handed.  I had  made  two  mistakes: 
I had  set  up  in  an  open  area  where 
making  any  sort  of  move  would  be 
impossible,  and  I set  up  without  be- 
lieving any  turkeys  were  in  the  area. 

Decision  time!  For  what  seemed 
like  hours,  hut  was  only  a couple  min- 
utes, I watched  that  strutting  tom  come 
up  the  ridge  toward,  but  behind  me. 
During  this  entire  time  he  never 
gobbled.  I remained  motionless  and 
silent,  and  let  the  bird  move  by  me. 
Once  he  went  out  of  sight,  1 figured  I’d 
reposition  myself,  so  if  he  came  back 
down  the  ridge  I’d  have  a clear  shot. 

After  the  tom  was  out  of  sight  a 
crow  sounded  off  and  the  turkey 
gobbled  for  the  first  time.  I scooted 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  got 
my  Mossburg  up  on  my  knees  and 
settled  in.  I clucked  a couple  of  times 
on  my  diaphragm  call.  The  tom  re- 
plied and  was  on  his  way. 

At  about  20  yards  he  appeared  in 
full  strut.  I spotted  the  beard,  then 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  tom  went  down 
at  the  shot. 

All  this  took  place  in  about  1 5 
minutes,  hut  it  seemed  like  hours.  It 
was  now  1 1:45  a.m.  It  was  a nice  bird 
with  about  an  8-inch  beard.  But  to 
someone  who  had  doubts  about  com- 
ing to  McKean  County  to  hunt,  it  was 
a beauty. 

In  the  past  few  years.  I’ve  been 
lucky  enough  to  call  other  birds  within 
range,  but  none  has  provided  the  emo- 
tional highs  and  lows  as  this  trophy. 
To  me,  this  really  was  a McKean 
County  miracle.  □ 
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A few  years  back,  before  the  family  commitments  of  child 
raising,  coonhunting  was  one  of  my  favorite  activities.  But 
riow,  with  diapers  to  change,  formula  to  prepare,  and  all 
those  other  family  priorities,  my  evening  trips  have  been 
curtailed.  Memories  of  coonhunting  nights  are  still  vivid, 
though.  This  is  one  such  adventure. 


Saidie  and  Hobo 

By  Ted  Moms 


Edward  had  just  finished  put- 
ting his  horse  and  huggy  away  as  I 
pulled  into  his  lane.  In  the  lantern’s 
glow  I could  see  him  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harn,  waving  to  ac- 
knowledge my  presence. 

Another  fall  was  upon  us,  and  with 
the  sun  setting  earlier  now,  chores  that 
required  daylight  needed  to  be  com- 
pleted quickly.  As  1 got  closer  I saw 
Hoho,  Ed’s  coonhound  at  his  side,  and 
heard  the  dog’s  belly-deep  howl.  In  the 
hack  of  my  truck,  my  dog  Saidie  gave 
her  own  baying  reply. 

Furtaking  is  popular  in  the  Amish 
communities  of  Mercer  and  Crawford 
counties.  Aside  from  the  economic 
reasons,  it  is  also  a means  for  enjoy- 
ment. When  It  comes  to  harvesting 
raccoons,  however,  even  the  Amish 
tend  to  do  more  trapping  than  hunt- 
ing. To  say  coonhunting  is  not  for 
most  hunters  might  be  an  understate- 
ment. The  sport  seems  to  entice  only  a 
specialized  segment  of  hunters. 

With  chores  finished,  we  got  the 


dogs  settled  into  the  travel  kennels  secured 
in  the  bed  of  my  truck.  Ed  threw  his  gear  in 
the  hack  of  the  cab,  and  we  were  on  our 
way.  We  stopped  in  Conneaut  Lake  to  grab 
some  dinner  and  gas  up  before  heading 
down  to  the  marsh  for  a few  hours  of  hunt- 
ing. 1 had  just  finished  filling  the  tank  when 
a fellow  at  the  next  pump  looked  over  and 
said,  “That’s  a sharp  looking  German  short- 
hair  you  got  there,  what’s  his  name?’’ 

“Well,  he’s  a she  and  she’s  not  a short- 
hair;  she’s  a hluetick  coonhound.  Her  name 
is  Saidie.” 

“Saidie,  huh?”  he  bolstered,  “Well,  she 
looks  a lot  like  a shorthair.” 

“Yea,  they  look  somewhat  alike,  but  this 
one  is  bred  to  hunt  coon,”  I replied. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  “Could  have 
fooled  me.  What’s  the  other  dog  ya  got 
there  ?” 

“That’s  a black-and-tan.  His  name  is 
Hobo,”  I said. 

As  I jumped  back  in  my  truck  I heard 
Edward  chuckling  under  his  breath,  trying 
to  keep  his  grinning  face  turned  away  from 
me.  Staring  out  the  corner  of  my  eye  I said. 
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“You  know,  tunny  man,  it’s  a long  walk 
home  from  here.” 

“That’s  okay,”  he  laughed,  “Amish 
don’t  mind  walking.  And  people  will 
know  what  kind  of  dog  is  walking  with 
me. 

“Clever,  Ed.  Let’s  just  get  going 
before  the  coons  get  the  last  laugh.” 
Ed  always  gets  a kick  out  of  people 
mistaking  my  bluetick  for  a German 
short-haired  pointer,  and  he  never  fails 
to  remind  me  of  it. 

Coonhounds  seem  to  he  rare  among 
sporting  dogs.  Bird  dogs,  whether  for 
upland  birds  or  waterfowl,  seem  to  get 
all  the  notoriety.  I have  hunted  with  a 
tew  types  ot  bird  dogs,  and  they  are 
impressive.  Field  dogs  work  the  brush 
in  a calculated  cadence.  Water  breeds 
plunge  into  frigid  water  and  swim  like 
Olympians.  Years  ago  1 even  owned  a 
black  Lab,  and  can  verify  that  the 
breed  makes  a versatile  hunting  dog. 

Coonhounds  are  a specialized  breed, 
though.  They  have  exceptionally  keen 
noses,  outstanding  endurance  and  are 
actually  quite  intelligent.  The  United 


Kennel  Club  recognizes  six  breeds  of 
coonhounds,  two  of  which  are  the  Ameri- 
can hlack-and-tan  and  the  bluetick.  Saidie 
was  descended  from  the  quick  foxhounds 
of  England  and  from  the  French  hounds, 
which  were  used  to  hunt  big  game.  The 
bluetick  was  first  registered  with  the  UKC 
in  1946. 

Hobo’s  ancestry  could  be  traced  to  the 
American  foxhound  and  V irginia  foxhound 
of  colonial  times,  with  a little  bloodhound 
stock  mixed  in.  The  American  hlack-and- 
tan  was  the  first  coonhound  breed  admit- 
ted into  registry  with  the  UKC,  in  1900. 

Fancy  clothes  and  equipment  are  not 
required  for  coon  hunting.  A lamp  at- 
tached to  a hat  and  a battery  pack  on  a belt 
is  basically  all  that’s  needed.  However,  a 
good  dog  is  necessary,  every  hit  as  impor- 
tant to  the  night  hunter,  as  it  is  to  the 
upland  game  enthusiast. 

Pulling  out  of  the  parking  lot,  we  headed 
west  to  SGL  214,  which  lies  along  the 
eastern  stretch  of  the  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir. Known  as  the  Hartstown  Marsh,  it 
contains  one  of  the  finest  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  old  Erie  Extension  Canal  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  consists 
of  extensive  agricultural  f ields,  vast  marsh- 
land with  island-pockets  of  hemlock  groves, 
long  stretches  of  thick  shrubby  dogwood 
and  black  locust  thickets,  and  rolling  hills 
of  hardwood  stands. 

Making  our  way  down  Canal  Road 
was  like  riding  on  a washboard.  Saidie 
and  Hobo  had  just  about  all  the  jarring 
they  could  stand  when  we  finally  turned 
onto  the  public  access  road.  The  dogs 
began  anxiously  whining  as  soon  as 
the  ignition  was  turned  off. 

We  grabbed  our  equipment 
and  began  suiting  up.  The 
stretch  we  planned  to  hunt 
required  hip  boots  at  times, 
depending  on  where  the  coon 
took  the  dogs.  With  leashes 
in  one  hand  we  flipped  the 
latch  on  the  kennel  door  and 
grabbed  for  collars  with  the 
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other.  Saidie  and  Hobo  were  ready  to  run 
and  let  us  know  it.  There’s  something  spe- 
cial in  the  bawling  of  a hound;  it  shows  in 
their  spirit. 

With  our  handguns  secured,  and  un- 
loaded, we  turned  on  our  headlamps  and 
unleashed  the  dogs.  When  hunting  at  night, 
1 don’t  carry  a loaded  handgun.  1 wait  until 
a raccoon  has  been  treed.  There  are  just  too 
many  obstacles  awaiting  in  the  dark.  I 
simply  eliminate  the  potential  for  some- 
thing to  go  wrong. 

W ithin  minutes  the  dogs  were  following 
their  noses,  locked  tight  on  a scent,  with  Ed 
and  me  about  50  yards  behind.  The  dogs, 
we  figured,  jumped  some  coons  feeding  in 
the  standing  corn.  At  first  the  going  was 
easy,  but  soon  the  coon  and  dogs  headed 
into  a dense  stand  of  hawthorns. 

“Eeow!  Mine  hut,  mine  hut,”  yelled  Ed. 
It’s  amazing  how  hawthorn  branches  al- 
ways seem  to  reach  out  and  grab  a person’s 
hat.  When  1 made  it  over  to  Ed,  his  hat  and 
lamp  were  hanging  halfway  down  his  back, 
and  he  was  trying  to  get  a branch  from 
around  his  head.  “Das  ist  nicht  gut!”  he 
shouted  back  over  his  shoulder. 

“1  know  it’s  not  good,”  1 answered,  while 
shining  some  light  on  the  situation. 

Finally  making  it  through  the  patch  of 
thorns  and  down  to  the  water-filled  canal. 
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we  could  hear  the  dogs  wailing  in  the 
distance,  down  in  the  bottomland. 
“Looks  like  there’s  no  place  to  cross 
the  canal  right  here,”  Ed  said.  “Why 
don’t  you  go  first  and  tell  me  how  deep 
it  is,  Ted?” 

“1  have  abetter  idea,  Ed.  Why  don’t 
you  carry  me  across  on  your  shoulders 
and  I’ll  tell  you  it  I could  have  made  it 
without  getting  wet?” 

“Ha!  So  now  you’re  the  funny  man? 
How  about  we  find  a better  place  to 
cross  ? 

“Sounds  good  to  me,  Ed.” 

We  found  where  the  coon  and  dogs 
had  crossed,  because  of  the  murky 
water.  After  making  it  across  and  up  to 
the  top  of  the  canal  tow  path,  we 
headed  back  down  the  other  side  into 
the  marsh.  The  dogs  were  paralleling 
the  tow  path,  but  seemed  to  have  split 
up.  By  their  bawling,  we  could  tell  that 
Hobo  was  the  closest  and  was  working 
hard. 

After  a few  stimulating  twig  slaps 
across  the  face  and  ear  lobes,  we  even- 
tually managed  to  squeeze  through  the 
maze  of  red  brush  and  close  in  on 
Hobo.  “Oh  no,”  yelled  Edward.  “Guess 
what?” 

“A  skunk.”  Sure  enough.  Hobo  had 
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somehow  come  across  a skunk  in  an 
old  concealed  root  cellar  of  one  of  the 
abandoned  farmsteads  that  had  been 
demolished  after  the  Commission’s 
land  acquisition. 

Tugging  on  his  heard,  Edward 
sighed,  “Well  it’s  not  the  first  and 
won’t  he  the  last  time  that  happens. 
I’m  sure.”  With  his 
scenting  capabilities 
impaired  for  the  night. 

Hobo  just  stood  there 
with  that  inquisitive, 

“What?”  expression 
on  his  face.  Ed  had  to 
leash  Hobo  before  we 
headed  out  after 
Saidie. 

As  w'e  got  closer  to 
her  bawling,  1 could 
tell  it  was  more  of  a cry  of  distress  than 
anticipation.  When  1 finally  got  to 
her,  1 found  her  hind  legs  hanging  out 
of  an  old  oak  snag,  the  rest  of  her  was 
w'edged  firmly  inside  the  hollowed 
trunk.  1 grabbed  her  by  the  collar  with 
one  hand  and  put  my  arm  around  her 
stomach  and  lifted.  She  w’himpered  a 
few  times  hut  came  out  no  worse  for 
wear.  With  no  coon  in  sight,  1 leashed 
her,  and  Ed  and  1 called  it  quits. 

Crossing  a little  wet  area,  we  jumped 
from  grass  clump  to  grass  clump,  trying 


to  not  get  sucked  into  oiae  of  the  deep 
pockets  of  water  that  pooled  between  some 
of  the  clumps.  This  area  has  long  been 
known  for  its  “quick  sand”  pockets.  I re- 
member  first  reading  accounts  about  such 
pockets  in  a local  history  book  that  told 
about  the  hardships  encountered  in  huild- 
ing  this  stretch  of  the  canal  bed,  which  was 
built  from  Hartstown 
to  Lake  Erie  between 
1843  and  1844.  1 had 

stumbled  into  one  of 
these  holes  a few  years 
earlier  during  deer  sea- 
son,  and  luckily  had 
someone  with  me  to 
pull  me  out.  Tonight 
was  not  one  of  those 
times  1 wanted  to  get 
stuck. 

Einally  hack  at  the  truck,  we  laughed 
about  the  night.  It’s  funny  what  some  people 
consider  fun.  Not  all  of  our  outings  were  as 
eventful,  though,  and  sometimes  we  even 
bring  home  a raccoon  or  two.  But  just 
getting  game  is  not  what  hunting  is  about. 
The  memories  we  make  and  keep  forever 
— being  outdoors,  sharing  time  with  good 
friends,  and  the  love  we  share  for  a good 
dog  — all  make  the  hunting  experience 
worthwhile.  Sadie’s  gone  now,  hut  I’ll  ah 
ways  cherish  the  memories  of  our  times 
together.  □ 


Just  getting  game  is 
not  ivhat  hunting  is 
about.  The  memories 
we  make  and  keep 
forever  all  make  the 
hunting  experience 
worthwhile. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Records  of  North  American  Elk  and  Mule  Deer,  2nd  Edition,  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  250  Station  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59801,  360  pp.,  hardcover,  $24.95,  softcover, 
$18.95.  Add  $4.25  for  shipping  and  handling.  This  fully  updated  and  expanded  book 
includes  the  detailed  data  of  2,549  American  elk,  Roosevelt's  elk,  mule  deer,  and  blacktail 
deer  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  This  is  an  increase  of  1 ,746  new  elk  and 
mule  deer  listings  since  the  first  edition  was  released  in  1 991 . The  book  features  more  than 
1 50  full-page  and  portrait  photographs  of  the  largest  elk  and  mule  deer  ever  taken  in  North 
America.  Chapters  by  famous  outdoor  writers  )im  Zumbo  and  Craig  Boddington  provide 
readers  with  tips  on  hunting  these  glamorous  animals. 
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Leaving  baby  animals  and  suspect  animals 
alone  is  the  best  defense  against  this  often 
misunderstood  disease. 


Rabies  Update 

By  Larry  lampletro 


IT  HAS  BEEN  14  years  since  the  special 
strain  of  rabies  virus  carried  by  raccoons 
first  appeared  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  then, 
thousands  of  animals  have  been  found  to 
be  rabid.  The  total  laboratory-confirmed 
rabies  cases  in  1996  was  382.  Of  course, 
the  actual  number  is  in  the  thousands. 
Rabid  animals  have  been  found  in  every 
county  of  the  state.  The  epidemic  reached 
Ohio  last  year,  and  all  of  our  other  sur- 
rounding states  are  experiencing  high  num- 
bers of  rabid  animals  due  to  this  raccoon 
rabies  epidemic. 

Rabies  is  a virus  transmitted  almost  al- 
ways through  the  bite  of  an  infected  ani- 
mal. Sometimes,  in  odd  circumstances,  it 
may  be  transmitted  by  scratches  or  hy  sa- 
liva or  brain  tissue  coming  into  contact 
with  eyes  or  mucous  membranes. 

Of  the  382  confirmed  cases  last  year,  250 
involved  raccoons  and  68  involved  skunks. 
Eoxes,  unvaccinated  cats  and  dogs  ac- 
counted, for,  respectively,  20,  19,  and  3 
cases.  Bats  are  another  carrier  of  rabies,  hut 
bat  rabies  is  a different  strain  of  virus,  one 
that  has  always  been  with  us  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Less  than  0.5  percent  of  bats  are  carri- 
ers, and  last  year  12  cases  were  found. 

Any  warm-blooded  animal  can  be  in- 
fected with  rabies.  There  have  been  cases 
in  groundhogs,  opossums,  cows,  horses,  a 
squirrel  and  even  a few  deer  ( one  in  1 996 ) . 
However,  because  of  their  lifestyles  and 
varying  resistance  to  the  disease,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  game  animals  infected 
with  rabies.  Of  course,  if  a game  or 


furhearing  animal  is  acting  strange  and 
showing  symptoms  of  rabies,  such  as 
slobbering,  paralysis  in  the  hind  legs, 
staggering  and  unusual  viciousness,  it 
should  not  he  utilized  for  food  or  fur. 
Although  the  rabies  virus  is  readily 
killed  in  cooking,  or  hy  the  chemicals 
used  in  tanning,  a person  could  he  in- 
fected through  an  open  wound  hy 
cleaning  or  skinning  the  animal. 

The  rabies  virus  is  not  carried  in 
the  blood.  It  affects  nerve  tissue.  The 
virus  multiplies  in  tissue  at  the  site  of 
the  bite  and  travels  slowly  along  the 
nervous  system,  eventually  reaching 
the  brain  and,  finally,  the  salivary 
glands.  Amazingly,  this  virus  can  then 
alter  behavior,  driving  a host  animal 
to  transmit  the  virus  to  another  ani- 
mal. The  entire  process  can  take 
weeks,  months  and  even  years. 

If  you  are  bitten  hy  a suspect  wild 
animal  and  can  kill  or  capture  it,  you 
should  have  it  tested  for  rabies.  Quar- 
antining is  an  option  only  in  the  case 
of  a dog  or  cat.  A dog  or  cat  will  die 
within  10  days  of  the  virus  reaching 
the  salivary  glands.  Quarantine  only 
works  for  dogs  and  cats  because  most 
other  animals  can  shed  the  virus  in 
their  saliva  much  longer  than  10  days 
before  dying. 

If  you  need  to  have  an  animal 
tested,  it  can  he  submitted  to  one  of 
the  folkrwing  laboratories.  The  test- 
ing is  free.  But,  you  must  have  a legiti- 
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mate  reason,  such  as  a bite  to  you  or 
your  animals,  for  having  an  animal 
tested. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  any  bat  is 
found  in  an  area  where  people  are 
sleeping,  it  should  he  tested.  Bat  hites 
are  often  undetectable,  and  a few 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  due  to  rabies  have  been  thought 
to  be  due  to  undetected  bat  hites. 

The  first  thing  a person  should  do 
if  bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  wash  the 
wound  and  apply  some  antiseptic.  In 
addition  to  rabies,  tetanus  and  many 
other  diseases  can  be  carried  in  the 
mouth  and  claws  of  animals. 

The  carcass  of  the  animal  should 
he  delivered  to  a submitting  agency  or, 
when  possible,  delivered  directly  to 
the  laboratory.  Labs  accept  the  entire 
carcasses  of  small  animals,  such  as  bats, 
and  the  heads  of  larger  animals,  such 
as  raccoons,  skunks,  dogs  and  cats. 
Wear  gloves  when  handling  any  sus- 
pect  animal.  The  whole  body,  or  head, 
should  he  placed  in  a plastic  bag  and 
chilled,  not  frozen,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  laboratories  doing  the  testing 
for  human  exposures  are: 

• Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  Bureau  of  Laboratories, 
Lionville,  PA  19353,  (610'363' 
8500).This  laboratory  accepts  sped- 
mens  seven  days  a week,  24  hours  a 
day; 

• Philadelphia  Department  of 
Health,  (215'875'5917);  only  for 
specimens  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 

•Allegheny  County  Department  of 
Laboratories  (41  2'578'8070);  for 
specimens  in  Allegheny  County. 

For  nonhuman  exposures,  such  as 
when  a pet  or  farm  animal  is  bitten, 
contact: 

•The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  at  717-787' 
8808. 

After  being  bitten,  how  much  time 
does  a person  have  before  deciding  on 


treatment?  As  previously  stated,  the  rabies 
virus  is  slow'  moving.  Timing  would  depend 
on  the  severity  of  the  bite  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bite  on  the  body.  The  closer  to 
the  brain,  the  more  timely  the  treatment 
should  be.  Studies  of  post  exposure  rabies 
treatment  using  modern  immunobiologies 
have  shown  that  delays  of  one  week  or 
longer  have  not  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  post  exposure  rabies  treatment. 

Due  to  patient  and  physician  concern, 
the  main  laboratory  in  Lionville  maintains 
a turnaround  time  of  24  hours  or  less  from 
the  time  a specimen  arrives  for  testing.  In 
most  cases,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  test- 
ing before  treatment  needs  to  be  started. 
The  cost  of  treatment  can  be  over  $1,500. 
Because  test  results  are  available  quickly 
and  at  no  cost,  and  the  testing  is  extremely 
sensitive  and  specific,  in  most  cases  there  is 
no  reason  to  start  treatment  before  test 
results  are  determined.  T reatment  now  con- 
sists of  one  dose  of  rabies  immunoglobulin 
and  five  doses  of  vaccine  given  over  a 
month  period.  It  is  100  percent  effective. 

The  test  for  rabies  involves  “fixing” 
brain  tissue  to  a glass  slide  by  drying  this 
tissue  and  placing  it  in  an  acetone  bath. 
Rabies  antibody  attached  to  a dye  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  brain  tissue.  If  the  brain 
tissue  contains  rabies  virus,  an  antibody- 
antigen  reaction  occurs  with  the  dye  also 
attached.  The  slides  are  studied  through  a 
special  fluorescence  microscope.  A rabies 
positive  specimen  displays  green  particles 
against  a dark  background  of  brain  tissue. 
Once  again,  this  test  is  extremely  sensitive 
and  specific. 

Research  is  presently  taking  place  on  the 
possibility  of  vaccinating  raccoons  by  plac- 
ing vaccine  in  baits.  The  technology  works, 
but  is  expensive.  Our  best  defense  against 
rabies  is  the  avoidance  of  suspect  animals, 
especially  the  handling  of  wildlife  young. 
It  bitten  by  a wild  animal,  the  only  way  to 
know  for  sure  if  it  has  rabies  is  to  have  it 
tested,  which  means  killing  it.  So  please, 
leave  wildlife  young  alone.  Also,  have  your 
pets  and  valuable  livestock  vaccinated.  □ 
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A young  man  overcomes  obstacles  most  of 
us  could  never  imagine  to  take  a trophy 
whitetail  he  and  his  entire  family  will 
forever  cherish  . . . 

Dusty's  Deer 

By  Bill  Bower 

WCO,  Bradford  County 


WITH  DOGGED  determination  the  whole  McNett 
family  helped  Dusty  in  his  quest  for  his  first 
deer  — a fine  example  of  what  a family's  love  can 
accomplish. 


(<QEE  THAT  DEER?  Wes  whis- 
Opered.” 

“Yea,”  Dusty  replied,  working  his 
joystick,  “but  my  chair  won’t  turn  far 
enough.” 

“There,  how’s  that?”  Wes  asked  as 
he  quickly  swung  the  base  of  the  chair. 

“Okay,”  Dusty  said,  while  again 
working  the  joystick,  this  time  raising 
his  rifle. 

“Bang.” 

The  deer  jumped  at  the  gun’s  re- 
port  and  took  off. 

“You  hit  him,  you  hit  him,”  Wes 
exclaimed.  Wes  was  so  excited  in  fact 
that  Dusty  had  to  remind  his  Dad  to 
put  the  safety  hack  in  the  on  position. 

Dustin  is  the  son  of  Wes  and  Terry 
McNett.  They  have  two  other  chil- 
dren, Loren,  who  is  16,  and  Amber,  10. 
The  McNett  family  was  among  the  first 
settlers  in  the  Roaring  Branch  area  ofTioga 
County.  In  fact,  McN ett  T ownship  is  named 
for  Wes’s  ancestors,  and  the  family  lives  on 
a portion  of  the  original  family  tract. 

A 1 2-year-old,  Dusty  has  a type  of  spinal 
muscular  atrophy  that  attacks  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  Dusty  weighs  less  than  30 
pounds.  He  has  little  strength  in  his  left 
arm  and  hand  and  none  in  his  right.  He  is 
unable  to  walk.  He  cannot  lie  very  long  in 
any  one  position,  and  must  be  picked  up  to 


have  his  position  changed.  His  mother 
must  get  up  five  or  six  times  each  night 
to  move  him.  Dusty  also  needs  to  be  on 
oxygen  at  times  during  the  night. 

The  McNetts  are  an  outdoor  fam- 
ily. They  hunt,  fish,  camp  and  enjoy 
wildlife.  More  than  anything  Wes 
wanted  Dusty  to  go  deer  hunting,  and 
Dusty  wanted  to  hunt  just  about  as 
much  as  his  dad  wanted  him  to. 

Before  Dusty  could  go  hunting, 
however,  he  had  to  overcome  a host  of 
obstacles.  How  would  Dusty  hold  a 
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gun,  pull  a trigger  and  be  able  to  absorb 
the  recoil  of  a ritle  ? Furthermore,  Dusty 
cannot  stand  the  cold  or  be  out  in  the 
wind,  weather  conditions  that  are  all 
too  common  during  our  deer  seasons. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
chances  of  Dusty  just  going  hunting, 
let  alone  killing  a deer,  were  slim.  The 
family,  however,  was  undaunted. 

Brother  Loren  had  built  a special 
chair  in  which  Dusty  could  sit  and  fish. 
Attached  to  the  chair  was  a rod  holder 
and  a spring-loaded  device  in  which 
the  rod  could  be  bent  forward  and 
cocked,  much  like  the  hammer  on  a 
gun. 

Someone  would  cast  the  line  out 
and  then  cock  the  rod.  It  a fish  hit  the 
plug  or  bait.  Dusty  had  to  push  a lever 
that  released  the  rod,  which  would 
spring  upwards,  hooking  the  fish.  Dusty 
would  then  use  a special  reel  to  bring 
the  fish  in. 

Wes  began  to  think  about  building 
a similar  chair  Dusty  could  hunt  from. 
Using  an  array  of  parts  and  motors, 
Wes  rigged  a device  to  hold  the  gun, 
another  that  enabled  Dusty  to  pull  the 
trigger,  and  another  to  absorb  the  re- 
coil of  the  rifle.  Wes  also  designed  the 
seat  so  that  by  using  a joystick.  Dusty 
could  turn  the  seat  and 
move  the  rifle  up  and 
down.  In  the  chair.  Dusty 
could  sit  behind  the  gun, 
work  the  joystick  until  the 
sights  were  on  the  target 
and  “pull”  the  trigger. 

Now,  like  any  other 
budding  sportsman, 

Dusty  needed  to  learn 
how  to  shoot.  During  the 
winter,  Wes  loaded  .218 

DUSTY  took  this  deer 
from  a chair  designed  by 
his  father  that  holds  his 
rifle  and  is  rigged  with  an 
extention  that  allows  the 
boy  to  pull  the  trigger. 


Bee  cartridges  with  wax  bullets  and  turned 
their  kitchen  into  an  indoor  rifle  range, 
where  Dusty  learned  to  position  and  fire  a 
rifle.  As  spring  approached,  they  went  out- 
side with  a .22  rimfire.  With  plenty  of 
practice.  Dusty  got  to  be  quite  the  marks- 
man. 

When  Wes  read  about  the  spring  hunter 
education  course,  he  called  and  we  made 
arrangements  for  Dusty  to  take  one.  On  his 
final  exam.  Dusty  missed  only  one  ques- 
tion, earning  a 98. 

The  high  marks  came  as  no  surprise. 
Dusty  is  a 7th  grade  student  at  the  Canton 
High  School,  hooked  up  to  the  classroom 
via  a computer.  A picture  of  the  classroom 
is  shown  on  his  computer,  while  a com- 
puter in  the  classroom  shows  a picture  of 
Dusty  at  home.  The  computers  pick  up  all 
sights  and  sounds  at  each  location.  Jana 
Strong,  a teacher’s  aide,  works  with  Dusty 
each  school  day  from  8:30  to  3:30.  Mrs. 
McNett  showed  me  her  son’s  report  card 
and  told  me  that  Dusty  is  an  honor  student 
with  a 95.6  average. 

I have  to  admit,  when  I first  met  Dusty 
I thought  their  dream  of  him  going  hunting 
and  killing  a deer  was  impossible.  But  then 
I wasn’t  taking  into  consideration  the  de- 
termination and  love  this  whole  family  has 
for  Dusty. 
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With  the  Huntet'Trapper  Education 
card  in  hand,  and  a Game  Commission 
permit  to  hunt  from  a motor  vehicle,  it  was 
simply  a matter  of  praying  for  the  weather 
to  cooperate. 

Well,  as  you  may  remember,  it  rained 
hard  right  before  the  ’96  buck  season,  hut 
the  first  day  was  mild,  reaching  the  40- 
degree  range,  which  Dusty  could  tolerate. 

Wes  parked  at  the  back  of  their  property 
where  Dusty  could  watch  for  deer  in  a 
clearing.  Hunting  all  day  they  saw  a few 
deer  hut  no  bucks.  On  the  second  day 
Loren  made  small  drives  in  hopes  of  push- 
ing a buck  to  his  brother.  Dusty  saw  a lot  of 
does  and  even  a buck,  hut  it  had  spikes  only 
two  inches  long  at  best. 

Dusty  didn’t  hunt  again  until  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday.  Loren  drove  again  while 
Terry  and  Amber  stationed  themselves 
where  they  could  help  funnel  any  deer 
kicked  out  to  run  by  Dusty.  He  saw  16  that 
day  but,  again,  no  buck. 

Dusty’s  next  chance  came  during  the 
antlerless  season,  and  the  weather  was  still 
cooperating.  As  the  morning  hours  ticked 
away.  Dusty  didn’t  see  any  deer,  so  it  was 
back  to  the  house  for  lunch.  Afterwards, 
Loren  put  on  another  drive.  T wo  deer  were 
kicked  out  and  ran  towards  Dusty,  hut  they 
didn’t  give  him  time  for  a shot.  By  then  it 
was  2:30,  time  for  one  more  drive.  This 
time  as  Loren  made  a big  swing  and  started 
hack  towards  Dusty,  he  kicked  some  deer 
out  of  their  beds. 

“See  the  two  deer?”  Wes  whispered  ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes,  but  only  their  heads  and  the  top  of 
their  backs.”  Knowing  it  was  not  a good 
shot,  Wes  told  Dusty  not  to  shoot.  Sud- 


denly a third  deer  appeared,  and  this 
one  was  in  full  \ iew. 

After  getting  everything  aligned. 
Dusty  fired.  The  deer  ran,  hut  Wes 
knew  it  was  hit.  He  couldn’t  go  check, 
though,  until  Loren  came  hack  to  stay 
with  Dusty. 

Loren  said  his  heart  leaped  for  joy 
when  he  heard  the  shot,  and  that  as  he 
headed  for  his  brother  and  dad  that  his 
feet  never  touched  the  ground.  When 
he  arrived  Wes  was  chomping  at  the 
hit  to  go  look  for  the  deer. 

He  immediately  found  some  blood 
and  started  tracking  when  he  met  T erry 
and  Amber.  Terry  told  Wes  which  way 
the  deer  had  run.  Wes  took  off  hut 
soon  came  hack,  dejected  because  he 
couldn’t  find  the  trail. 

After  a little  discussion,  with  ev- 
erybody hack  at  the  vehicle.  Amber 
told  her  dad  that  he  wasn’t  tracking 
the  right  deer,  that  the  one  Dusty  had 
hit  had  gone  the  other  way.  Wes  and 
Loren  went  out  on  the  trail  again,  and 
this  time  picked  up  the  right  tracks. 
The  deer  had  made  a hig  circle  and  fell 
dead  about  1 00  yards  from  where  Dusty 
had  shot  it.  They  hollered  and  hooted 
when  they  found  the  deer,  and  an- 
other round  of  celebrating  occurred 
when  they  got  the  deer  hack  to  Dusty. 

It  was  an  exciting  time  for  the  whole 
family.  Wes  said  that  he  had  hunted 
most  of  life  and  had  never  experienced 
such  joy.  Terry  was  so  excited  she  had 
to  sit  down.  This  is  not  just  a story 
about  perhaps  our  smallest  hunter,  hut 
about  what  a family’s  love  and  deter- 
mination can  accomplish.  □ 
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Conservation  Officers  of 
Pennsylvania  Association 

By  Bernard  J.  Schmader,  President 


COPA  PRESIDENT  WCO  Bernard  Schmader  and  Associate 
Member  Director  Marge  Schmader  present  donations 
for  the  Wild  Action  G rant  and  the  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  programs.  Accepting  the  donations  are  PGC 
Executive  Director  Don  MadI  and  Commission  President 
Robert  Gilford. 


Ti  IREE  YEARS  ago  a handful  of 
conservation  officers  founded  the 
Conservation  Officers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Association  (COPA).  At  the  time 
few  of  those  organizers  really  knew 
what  they  wanted  or  expected  COPA 
to  become,  hut  since  then  it  has 
evolved  into  a large  professional 
organization  that  has  already  accom- 
plished a great  deal. 

That  COPA  has  gotten  off  to  such 
a great  start  is  largely  due  to  the  wild- 
life and  waterways  conservation  offic- 
ers who  make  up  the  majority  of  our 
membership,  and  to  the  support  and 
respect  COPA  has  earned  from  within 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission. 

With  such  backing,  COPA 
launched  itself  into  the  national  and 


international  scene.  As  a pro- 
fessional group,  COPA  quickly 
gained  international  promi- 
nence when  it  hosted  the  1995 
North  American  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Officers  Assoc- 
iation’s Conference.  And  since 
then,  COPA  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  association’s 
annual  forums. 

Working  with  our  peers 
from  other  states  and  nations 
has  only  increased  COPA’s 
credibility  and  prestige  within 
the  entire  spectrum  of  profes- 
sional wildlife  disciplines. 

The  North  American  Wild- 
life Enforcement  Officers  As- 
sociation has  encouraged 
COPA  to  become  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  guild.  COPA  hosts  profes- 
sional workshops  for  the  association  and 
has  been  asked  to  provide  instructors  for 
training  seminars  that  will  benefit  counter- 
parts throughout  North  America. 

COPA  began  publishing  The  Green  Line, 
a biannual  magazine  that  has  received  great 
reviews,  and  is  being  approached  by  editors 
from  other  such  publications  about  reprint- 
ing technical  training  material  written  hy 
COPA  members. 

Complementing  its  professional  accom- 
plishments, COPA  has  provided  financial 
grants  to  many  outdoor  and  natural  re- 
source educational  programs,  which  ben- 
efit everyone  in  the  commonwealth  and 
elsewhere.  Youth  field  days  events.  Be- 
coming an  Outdoors-Woman  Program, 
Pennsylvania’s  Envirothon,  Penn  State’s 
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Conservation  Leadership  School,  the  Wild 
Action  Grant  Program,  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Acquisition  Partnership  Program  are 
just  some  organizations  and  programs 
COPA  has  given  financial  assistance  to. 

COPA  has  also  donated  time  and  funds 
to  the  Children’s  Miracle  Network  Tele- 
thon, Lock-a-Load  for  Kids  Charity  Shoot 
and,  most  recently,  $5,000  to  the  Make-A- 
Wish  Foundation. 

COPA  now  has  a home  page  on  the 
world  wide  web  (http://www.pawco.org). 
In  fact,  the  organization  has  received  a 
“Pennsylvania  Destination  of  the  Day” 
award  for  its  weh  site. 


Pennsylvania’s  conservation  offic- 
ers are  gratified  hy  the  display  of  public 
interest  in  this  association,  and  they 
want  everyone  to  understand  that  their 
collective  commitment  to  the  re- 
.sources  they  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
runs  far  deeper  than  just  law  enforce- 
ment. Through  diligence  and  hard 
work  COPA  has  risen  to  a new  thresh- 
old of  public  awareness.  Our  goal  now 
is  to  make  more  people  aware  of  what 
we  are  and  what  all  we’re  trying  to 
accomplish,  to  protect  and  enhance 
Pennsylvania’s  wonderful  out- 
doors. □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Wildflower  Search 


Find  and  circle  each  hidden  wildflower  found  in  the  clues  below. 

1.  lam  seen  in  May  blooming  under  umbrella-shaped  leaves.  In  the  fall,  my 
yellow  fruit,  resembling  a small  apple,  can  be  made  into  a delicious  jelly. 

2.  On  a balmy  summer  day  my  bright  red  tubular  flowers  are  quite  an  attraction 
to  hummingbirds  and  butterflies.  Unfortunately,  1 can’t  he  pollinated  hy 
bees. 

3.  My  showy  single  white  flower,  which  blooms  in  April,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  name.  If  you  break  open  my  stem,  you  will  see  an  orange-colored  liquid 
said  to  look  like  blood.  Although  Indians  found  use  fot  my  sap,  my  roots  are 
toxic. 


4.  I am  usually  so  numerous  that  1 can  make  an  idle  field  appear  white.  I don’t 
look  like  most  flowers,  but  legend  has  it  I was  a favorite  of  Queen  Anne’s 
because  my  white  flower  resembles  lace,  fit  for  royalty. 

5.  I am  a very  early  spring  wildflower  and  you  have  to  look  hard  to  find  my 
purplish-brown  bloom,  which  grows  close  to  the  ground.  My  roots  have  a 
ginger-like  odor. 


6.  My  little  orangish-yellow  tubular-shaped  flower  doesn’t  appear  until  late 
summer.  When  my  leaves  are  submerged  in  water,  they  reflect  light  and 
shine  like  a jewel.  I am  far  more  than  a weed,  however,  1 can  prevent  poison 
ivy. 


7.  I am  a member  of  the  lily  family  seen  in  early  spring.  My  leaves  are  spotted 
like  a trout,  hut  my  yellow,  hanging  flowers  put  on  a spectacular  show. 


answers  on 
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Colors  of  tl;e  Hunt 

IT  IS  DARK  up  here  on  the  highest  slice  of  the  ridge  where  I hunker  against  a pine, 
listening.  I look  out  into  the  black  void  to  the  south,  my  hunter’s  eyes  already  working, 
antennae  up,  probing  the  texture  of  the  chilly  night  air.  I look,  but  there’s  nothing  to 
see  — even  the  pinpricks  of  light  from  the  farms  in  the  valley  are  hidden  by  mist.  I turn 
my  head  left  and  right  hut  not  a single  sound  drifts  up  from  the  great  bowl  of  the  valley. 
But  I am  content  to  perch  up  here  in  the  blackness  knowing  that  somewhere  far  below 
a great  black  bird  is  also  perched,  waiting  for  the  last  thin  veils  of  night  to  slip  away. 

After  completing  a painting  I scrub  down  my  large  wooden  palette  with  linseed  oil. 
Each  hit  of  remaining  paint  runs  into  the  next,  mixing  together,  creating  a dark  olive-gray 
hue  suspended  in  the  swirling  oil  — the  exact  color  of  this  greening  earth  in  the  gray  light 
of  false  dawn.  Before  the  song  of  the  towhee  or  cardinal  or  white-throated  sparrow,  before 
the  cock’s  crow  or  crow’s  call,  or  the  owl’s  serenade  to  the  dying  night,  the  turkey  gobbles 
twice  — rich  notes  that  lift  up  through  the  scrub  and  twisted  pines  and  over  the  boulder 
fields  to  my  eager  ears.  In  the  green-gray  light  he  gobbles  every  10  seconds,  allowing  me 
to  estimate  his  location.  Finally,  a brush  stroke  of  copper  in  the  eastern  sky  provides  just 
enough  light  to  safely  descend  the  mountain. 

Halfway  down  I get  off  course,  having  angled  to  my  left  from  the  vein  of  handholds  and 
smaller  rocks  out  into  the  edge  of  the  steep  boulder  field  — a tremendous  expanse  of 
lichen-encrusted  sandstone.  With  empty  shotgun  slung  across  my  back,  I stretch  from 
rock  to  rock.  Even  though  I’m  careful,  I slide  off  a tilted  boulder,  pitching  forward  on  to 
the  jumbled  rocks.  Searing  pain  roars  through  my  left  elbow  and  shoulder  and  a length 
of  my  right  shin  is  ripped  open  and  bleeds  profusely.  Luckily,  1 have  a first-aid  kit  in  my 
pack,  and  in  a few  minutes  have  it  dressed.  My  shoulder  feels  like  it’s  dislocated,  hut  after 
stretching  it  out  a few  times  it  seems  okay.  I patch  up  my  elbow  with  a pad  and  it  seems 
fine,  too.  The  long  climb  back  up  is  going  to  be  rough,  so  I swallow  a couple  aspirin  and 
drink  some  water.  All  the  while  the  turkey  keeps  gobbling.  I look  uphill,  thinking  how 
it  would  he  best  to  get  my  leg  sewn  up.  I look  downhill,  thinking  how  close  I might  be  to 

taking  this  bird.  Just  as  the  first 
rays  of  orange  light 
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flash  across  the  valley  he  gobbles  ferociously,  and  another  bird  opens  up  from  the  west. 

I’m  late  setting  up  on  the  first  gobbler,  and  dismayed  to  see  that  the  lip  on  my  favorite 
box  call  snapped  off  when  I fell.  The  gobbler  answers  the  gentle  clucks  and  seductive  yelps 
ftom  my  diaphragm  calls,  though,  and  is  moving  towards  me.  Far  to  my  left  1 see  a hen 
slipping  through  the  woods,  and  shortly  after  all  is  silent.  I figure  that  1 might  have  a good 
chance  later  in  the  morning,  after  the  hens  move  off,  but  know  that  1 have  to  get  hack 
over  the  mountain  to  get  patched  up.  1 believe  that  the  bird  to  the  west  is  a subordinate 
gobbler  and  hobble  across  the  big  flat  in  that  direction. 

Soon  after,  I see  this  bird  from  a long  way  off,  sneaking  in  to  my  yelps.  He’s  moving 
silently  to  take  a peek,  not  knowing  where  the  boss  gobbler  is.  It’s  a jake,  so  I decide  to 
return  and  hunt  his  despot  next  week.  The  climb  back  up  the  mountain  is  excruciating, 
but  the  dressing  holds  up  surprisingly  well.  Late  in  the  morning  when  1 reach  the  top  1 hear 
the  boss  gobbler  directly  below,  searching  for  the  hen  that  isn’t  there.  Each  wild  gobble 
rattles  my  bones  and  hurts  more  than  the  bumps  and  bruises. 

1 wished  I could  have  taken  that  bird,  especially  after  all  1 had  been  through,  but  it 
wasn’t  to  be.  1 wasn’t  able  to  get  back  out  after  that  gobbler  again,  but  whenever  1 scrub 
down  my  palette,  1 always  remember  this  hunt.  The  events  of  that  day  stand  out  against 
the  backdrop  of  that  primordial  green-gray  color  of  a resurging  earth  in  the  half-light  of 
a new  day.  What  lingers  from  that  hunt  was  not  the  gold  shotgun  bead  on  the  gobbler’s 
head,  but  witnessing  the  primal  forces  of  spring  that  steer  the  gobbler  to  the 
hunter’s  gun  — and  the  hunter  to  seek  the  gobbler.  The  journey,  whether 
pleasant  or  painful,  is  part  of  the  gift. 


A crow  tlies  tow  over  the  freshly  plowed 
earth,  his  blue  shadow  growing  larger  and 
less  distinct  as  he  gains  altitude.  It  is  headed 
to  the  woods  to  join  a crow  riot  taking  place 
not  tar  from  where  1 sit  along  a tram  road. 
The  crow  passes  overhead,  its  shadow  dap- 
pling the  branches  of  the  great  white  oak  that  I’m 
sitting  against.  1 can’t  determine  the  source  of  the 
mob’s  wrath,  and  I’m  too  tired  to  sneak  up  the  road 
to  find  out.  Several  days  of  gobbler  hunting  has  worn 
me  down  and  I’m  resting  here  before  heading  to  my  truck. 
I decide  to  call  a few  more  times  before  quitting  time,  mostly 
to  practice  on  a new  slate  call.  The  clucks  sound  really  fine, 
hut  I need  to  control  the  consistency  of  the  yelps  better.  After  deciding  to  call  it  a day, 
I take  the  tram  road,  which  will  bring  me  out  to  the  field. 

Just  as  I get  over  a low  rise  a big  gobbler  launches  skyward,  his  red  legs  gathered  under 
him.  This  bird  had  to  he  coming  in  to  my  calls,  and  I wonder  if  he  wasn’t  the  focus  of  the 
chaos.  I broke  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  turkey  hunting  by  calling  without  watching  for 
a gobbler  that  might  he  coming  in  silently. 


There  are  mixed  opinions  concerning  the  aesthetics  of  the  wild  turkey.  I’ve  done  many 
paintings  of  wild  turkeys  and  have  studied  their  color,  anatomy,  proportions  and  textures 
and  believe  them  to  he  among  the  most  beautiful  fowl  in  the  world.  At  art  shows  some 
folks  politely  tell  me  how  much  they  like  the  background  of  a wild  turkey  painting,  hut 
would  never  hang  something  as  repugnant  as  a fleshy-headed  gobbler  on  one  of  their 
walls.  Others  find  the  sight  of  a big,  iridescent  gobbler  with  head  caruncles  flashing  red 
and  white  and  cohalt  blue  to  he  the  epitome  of  spring’s  splendor.  To  others,  a turkey  is 
a turkey  whether  domestic  or  wild,  with  no  discernible  difference  between  the  two.  But 
to  compare  a sleek  wild  gobbler  to  his  chunky  domestic  cousin  is  like  comparing  a Ferrari 
to  a Zamboni. 

The  streamlined  reptilian-like  form  of  the  gobbler  is  best  seen  in  winter  against  a 
snowy  backdrop  — especially  the  dark  silhouette  of  an  alert  bird,  stepping  smartly  along, 
head  held  high.  In  a heartbeat  he  can  be  airborne,  catapulted  by  long,  strong  legs.  His 
broad,  powerful  wings  seize  and  push  great  volumes  of  air,  and  as  soon  as  he  gains  enough 
altitude  and  momentum  he  locks  up,  gliding  far  down  the  mountain  — an  object  of 
aerodynamic  beauty  to  the  observer,  hut  disheartening  to  the  hunter. 

Like  a float  in  a parade,  the  gobbler  struts  and  displays  his  finery  for  the  hens.  Groups 
of  feathers  are  raised  and  lowered,  including  his  magnificent  fan  of  tail  feathers  as  he 

moves  from  the  intense  display  of  a full  strut  and  back  again. 
If  the  sunlight  is  just  right,  it  seems  that  every  feather 
reflects  ripples  of  metallic  hues.  I’m  holding  a black- 
tipped  breast  feather  from  a gobbler,  and  as  1 turn  it  I 
can  see  several  colors;  brilliant  copper,  almost  a 
cadmium  orange  hue,  yellowish-bronze,  a highly 
chromatic  yellow-green,  pale  red-violet,  and 
hurnt-sienna.  By  twisting  this  feather 
slightly,  these  colors  interchange  and 
move  — a visual  spectacle  from  a bird 
that  has  nearly  6,000  feathers. 
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The  gobbler’s  rich  adornments  remind  me  ot  the 
rous  and  colorful  antique  armor  of  Samurai  war- 
riors,  and  1 like  to  think  ot  the  gobbler  as  a 
woodland  warrior  of  sorts,  superbly  equipped 
to  handle  almost  any  challenge.  The  gobbler 
is  also  a challenge  for  artist  or  hunter,  a 
glittering  treasure  immortalized  with  either 
brush  or  gun. 


Spring  gobbler  hunting  is  not  always  blue  skies 
and  glorious  gobblers  strutting  through  the  mayapples  of  a lovely  wooded  glade. 
Sometimes  it’s  downright  ugly  — as  this  week,  when  spring  comes  grudgingly  to  the 
mountains  and  the  landscape  is  a dull,  monochromatic  watercolor  under  gray  skies  and 
cold,  penetrating  mists.  The  gobbler  I’ve  located  is  tucked  away  in  a little  hollow  at  the 
end  of  a big  pine  woods.  My  goal  is  to  coax  him  to  the  rim  of  the  hollow  where  I’ll  he 
waiting  near  the  edge  of  a field.  Simple  enough. 

Although  well  after  daybreak,  it’s  still  gray  and  drizzly,  and  the  gobbler  should  he 
getting  hoarse  by  now  from  gobbling  so  much.  I can’t  figure  out  why  he’s  hung  up.  Deep 
in  the  pine  woods  in  hack  of  me  I hear  some  raspy  hen  yelps  and  the  gobbler  really  fires 
up.  1 can  hear  him  moving  now,  around  the  face  of  the  hollow  hut  still  well  below  the  rim 
in  the  direction  of  the  hens  — or  other  hunters.  1 expect  to  hear  a shot  at  any  moment, 
but  there  is  nothing  but  silence.  1 walk  down  into  the  hollow  to  see  that  the  gobbler  has 
followed  a rusted  barbed  wire  fence,  probably  some  former  property  division  line.  He 
simply  refused  to  go  under  or  fly  over  the  fence,  but  follow’ed  it  around  far  behind  me  to 
the  raspy  hens  in  the  pines. 

When  1 get  back  up  to  the  field  edge  1 see  the  gobbler  the  same  instant  he  sees  me,  and 
then  he  is  gone.  He  had  come  through  the  pines  and  into  the  field  to  find  this  last  hen. 
1 will  forever  see  him  standing  there  — not  a single  metallic  feather  reflecting  any  color, 
only  an  impossible  black  shape,  almost  as  black  as  my  spirits  and  the  blacker  ink  of  chagrin 
rubbed  into  the  etched  lines  of  memory  from  which  these 
words  and  this  illustration  are  drawn. 


1 didn’t  kill  a gobbler  that  spring 
What  remains  of  the  hunt  is  the 
long  browm  scar  on  my  shin,  the 
earthy  green  color  of  the  awaken- 
ing uplands  that  strikes  some  odd, 
ancient  fiber  in  my  being  that 
believes  it  to  also  be  the  very 
color  from  which  all  life  was 
bom  and,  of  course,  the  im- 
ages of  the  elusive  black  gob- 
blers. Brown,  green  and 
black  — the  colors  of  the 
hunt  — the  exact  colors  of 
my  camouflage  clothing  that 
identifies  me  as  a member  of 
the  turkey  hunting  clan. 
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The  Farmer's  Bird 

By  Connie  Mertz 


AS  THE  SUN  slowly  descended 
^below  the  horizon,  Ken  and  1 
stepped  into  the  field  of  neck-high 
plants  adjacent  to  two  ponds  on  our 
wetland  restoration  area.  Our  eyes  fo- 
cused on  a pair  of  mallards  with  four 
ducklings  darting  into  the  water,  then 
gliding  silently  across  to  the  opposite 
shore.  Looking  skyward,  we  watched 
the  silhouettes  of  little  brown  bats 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  Dozens  of 
them  swirled  around  the  field  and  over 
the  ponds  in  search  of  insects.  Their 
short,  stout  bodies  made  it  easy  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  barn  swal- 
lows that  were  also  on  a feeding  frenzy. 
The  insect- infested  haven  provided  a 
smorgasbord  for  the  hats  and  swallows. 


Then  we  heard  them  — literally  hun- 
dreds of  barn  swallows  going  to  roost  in  the 
stands  of  cattails  on  the  lower  pond.  Bin- 
oculars showed  their  flittering  amid  the  tall 
stalks.  1 was  surprised  they  chose  the  wet- 
lands for  their  nightly  rest,  hut  then  an- 
other surprise  awaited  us;  an  albino  swal- 
low. 

With  darkness  settling  in,  we  couldn’t 
he  sure,  yet  all  indications  led  us  to  accept 
our  rare  discovery.  We  stood  quietly  amid 
the  nocturnal  beauty  surrounding  us,  and 
then,  with  the  boisterous  calls  of  the  barn 
swallows  continuing,  we  quietly  left  the 
wetlands. 

Barn  swallows  have  been  friends  to  farm- 
ers for  centuries,  and  it’s  no  surprise.  As 
they  zigzag  across  fields,  flying  close  to  the 
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ground,  they  consume  lots  of  insects.  Their 
long  slender  wings  and  gaping  mouths  are 
ideal  for  catching  prey  in  flight.  Not  only 
does  the  farmer  benefit,  hut  the  barn  swal- 
lows profit  as  well.  All  of  their  needs  are 
met  in  farm  country,  where  croplands  pro- 
vide excellent  tahlefare,  and  outbuildings 
provide  ideal  nesting  sites. 


BARN  SWALLOWS  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
ground.  Compared  to  the  other  five  species 
of  swallows,  they  have  the  most  deeply 
forked  tail,  which  is  the  main  identifying 
feature  in  flight. 

The  barn  swallow  is  the  most  widely 
dispersed  of  all  swallows,  breeding  not  only 
throughout  nearly  all  but  the  northern- 
most reaches  of  North  America,  but  also  in 
Europe  and  Asia  where  they  are  held  in 
high  esteem.  Some  German  farmers  be- 
lieve that  if  their  bams  are  used  by  the  barn 
swallow,  lightning  will  not  strike,  and  if 
they  were  to  kill  a swallow,  cows’  milk 
would  sour.  In  Japan,  barn  swallow  nests 
are  considered  shrines.  Beijing,  China,  has 
been  nicknamed  “city  of  the  swallows,” 
and  the  swallow’s  annual  arrival  has  been  a 


celebrated  event  in  Greece  since  an- 
cient times. 

The  male  barn  swallow  is  a glossy 
steel  blue  above  and  huffy  to  orange 
beneath,  from  the  neck  to  the  tail. 
Compared  to  the  other  five  species  of 
swallows,  it  has  the  most  deeply  forked 
tail,  which  is  the  main  identifying  fea- 
ture in  flight.  The  female  is  duller  and 
has  shorter  outer  tailfeathers. 

Barn  swallows  are  seldom  seen  on 
the  ground,  and  when  they  are,  chances 
are  they  are  gathering  mud  for  their 
nests.  It  is  said  that  up  to  1 ,000  trips  are 
made  in  gathering  pellets  of  mud  for 
their  nests.  Both  sexes  gather  mud  in 
their  beaks  to  construct  the  cup-shaped 
nest,  which  they  build  on  rafters  or 
shelves  inside  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings. For  some  unknown  reason 
they  prefer  to  nest  near  domestic  ani- 
mals, such  as  cows  and  pigs,  but  they’ll 
also  nest  under  bridges  and  under- 
passes. Wharves  and  bathhouses  are 
other  popular  locations  along  the  At- 
lantic shore. 

Nests  are  lined  with  dry  grasses  and 
feathers  — particularly  those  from 
white  chickens.  Swallows  usually  nest 
in  colonies,  and  in  most  barns,  six  to 
eight  nests  are  the  norm.  One  barn 
contained  55  nests.  Barn  swallows  also 
recycle  old  nests.  Many  return  to  the 
same  nesting  location  in  following 
years,  and  take  up  residence  in  old 
nests.  They  simply  add  a few  more 
layers  of  mud  and  fresh  feathers.  One 
nest  was  verified  as  having  been  used 
— not  by  the  same  birds  — for  20 
years. 

Shortly  after  nest  completion  the 
female  lays  about  five  white  eggs  with 
reddish  brown  specks.  Though  it  seems 
that  both  sexes  incubate  the  eggs,  it  is 
the  female  that  takes  charge.  She  turns 
the  eggs  to  keep  them  evenly  warmed 
and  changes  positions  on  the  nest  quite 
often.  The  male  has  been  observed 
just  standing  over  the  eggs,  seemingly 
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doing  nothing  more  than  guarding  the 
eggs  while  his  mate  is  oft  feeding. 

The  young  hatch  in  1 5 days,  and 
their  voracious  appetites  keep  both 
parents  busy  from  morning  until  night- 
fall  bringing  insects.  The  young  birds 
grow  rapidly,  and  hy  the  12th  day 
they’re  ready  to  fledge.  Even  though 
they  appeat  to  have  left  the  nest,  they 
return  there  at  night  to  roost  until  they 
eventually  join  other  juveniles.  It’s 
not  uncommon  to  see  them  perched 
on  telephone  wires,  joining  other  fami- 
lies, signaling  the  completion  of  the 
first  nesting  cycle. 

Not  all  young  birds  survive  to  fledge. 
Unpaired  males  will  often  invade  a 
nest  and  kill  the  nestlings,  and  then 
mate  with  the  female.  If  the  adults 
begin  nesting  too  soon  and  cold 
weathet  inhibits  their  food  supply, 
young  birds  can  starve. 

As  their  numbers  peak  in  late  sum- 
mer, the  birds  often  gather  in  wet  areas 
to  feed  and  roost.  Our  wetlands  are  the 
petfect  location  for  large  flocks.  There 


the  birds  find  thousands  of  insects  to  eat 
and  thick  stands  of  cattails  for  shelter  at 
night. 

Having  been  raised  on  a farm  and  now 
living  on  one.  I’ve  enjoy  watching  barn 
swallows  swoop  low  to  the  ground  or  skim 
the  water  in  their  quest  for  insects.  Clever 
birds,  they’re  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
any  hay-mowing  activities  that  stir  up  in- 
sects. They  also  scan  foliage  for  caterpil- 
lars, and  perch  on  plants  and  ttees  waiting 
for  just  the  right  time  to  snatch  a grasshop- 
per. 

When  I was  a child,  it  seemed  we  had 
almost  as  many  Earn  swallow  nests  as  live- 
stock in  out  Northumberland  County  batn. 
1 have  fond  memories  of  their  companion- 
ship and  displays  as  I went  about  my  chores. 
Today,  1 am  once  again  enjoying  their 
presence.  Somehow,  it  feels  like  home  to 
hear  their  calls  and  watch  them  perch  on 
our  telephone  wire.  Their  presence  comes 
to  an  end  as  summer  draws  to  a close,  and 
once  large  flocks  are  observed,  I know  all 
too  well  they  will  soon  leave  for  their 
annual  trip  to  South  America.  □ 
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Not  Bad 

Bucks  — For  those  who  question  the 
effectiveness  of  huckshot  tor  Jeer  hunting, 
consider  the  results  of  the  special  hunt  in 
Tyler  State  Park  last  season.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  hunt,  125  hunters  took  96  Jeer; 
on  the  second  day,  100  huntets  took  35 
deer. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 

New  Britain 

And  Paying  for  It 

Somerset  — Taxidermist  Calvin 
Richards  was  telling  me  about  an  extremely 
superstitious  customer  of  his.  It  seems  the 
man  believes  there  is  seven  years  of  had 
luck  associated  with  killing  an  albino  deer. 
To  get  around  this,  he  waited  eight  years 
before  picking  up  his  finished  mount. 

— WCO  Scott  W.  Tomlinson, 
Jennerstown 

Shameful 

Philadelphi.a  — With  all  city  owned  ot 
controlled  property  closed  to  hunting,  fot 
safety  reasons,  it’s  a sad  tact  about  urban 
America  that  more  people  were  murdered 
in  Philadelphia  in  1996  (43 1 victims)  than 
deer  legally  killed  by  archers  on  private 
property  in  the  city  (165).  By  the  way,  no 
hunters  accidently  killed  or  injured  an- 
other  human  being  in  Philadelphia  last 
season. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  Sr., 
Philadelphia 

Future  Resident? 

Greene  — I’ve  received  several  reports 
of  black  bears  being  spotted  here.  While 
most  of  these  bears  seem  to  he  just  passing 
through,  I don’t  think  it  will  he  too  long 
before  bruins  become  permanent  residents 
here. 

— WCO  Theodore  Hutchinson, 
Carmichaels 


Makes  You  Wonder 

Potter  — A friend  told  me  that  he  and 
his  son  spent  over  $100  at  the  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoors  Show  in  Harrisburg. 
While  he  said  he  didn’t  mind  parting  with 
the  cash,  he  just  couldn’t  undetstanJ  how- 
many  sportsmen  could  spend  that  kind  of 
money  at  the  show  and  then  protest  a 
modest  license  fee  increase.  1 agree.  Dollar 
for  dollar,  hunting  in  Penn’s  Woods  is  still 
the  best  bargain  out  there. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
Coudersport 


It’s  a Dachshund  Now 

Pike  — A Dingmans  Ferry  resident  was 
walking  in  the  woods  and  noticed  his  dog 
looking  into  a hole.  Soon,  a loud  growl 
came  from  the  hole  and  the  Jog  was  slowdy 
disappearing  into  it.  It  seems  a denned  hear 
had  a hold  of  the  dog’s  snout,  and  the  only 
thing  the  man  could  do  was  grab  the  dog’s 
tail  and  pull.  Finally,  the  beat  let  go  and  the 
dog  w'as  rushed  to  an  animal  hospital.  The 
pooch  sustained  some  nerve  damage,  re- 
ceived  several  stitches  and,  oh  yeah,  its  tail 
is  a little  longet,  too. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 
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Good  Job  Either  Way 

Lehigh  — A homeowner  called  Deputy 
Roy  Lerch  about  a deer  lying  in  his  front 
yard;  it  had  ]ust  been  shot.  When  Roy 
arrived,  a man  jumped  out  from  behind  a 
tree,  flagged  him  down,  then  hopped  into 
Roy’s  truck  and  said,  “What  took  you  so 
long  Roy  realized  the  man  was  the  poacher 
the  same  instant  the  poacher  saw  Roy’s 
uniform.  While  Roy  attributed  the  quick 
arrest  to  his  33  years  of  experience,  1 say 
there  was  a little  luck  involved. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm,  Fogelsville 

Some  People  Just  Don’t  Learn 

Cumberland  — On  the  first  day  of  the 
early  resident  goose  season  last  September 
I cited  a hunter  for  shooting  within  a Safety 
Zone.  During  buck  season  the  state  police 
apprehended  the  same  “hunter”  found  lurk- 
ing between  some  houses  in  a wooded  resi- 
dential area,  trying  to  get  a shot  at  a buck 
bedded  in  a homeowner’s  backyard. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 

SPORT  is  Alive  and  Well 

ScHUYLKil.L  — I recently  wrapped  up  an 
illegal  deer  killing  case  that  occurred  in 
1995.  We  caught  the  violator  only  because 
a concerned  sportsman  sent  in  a completed 
Violation  Report  Form  from  the  hunting 
and  trapping  digest.  1 don’t  know  the  iden- 
tity of  that  person,  hut  thank  you. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


Some  Things  Never  Change 

Forest  — Many  people,  especially 
sportsmen,  lament  the  passing  of  what  they 
call  “the  good  old  days.”  The  changes  in 
our  society  alarm  many,  as  do  the  changes 
in  our  fields  and  forests.  As  a WCO  in  the 
“big  woods,”  I constantly  hear  comments 
about  the  apparent  lack  of  deer.  What 
many  fail  to  understand  is  that  in  the  “big 
woods”  we  have  some  of  the  poorest  deer 
habitat  in  the  state.  People  will  have  to 
learn  to  accept  less  deer  for  the  good  of  all 
other  wildlife  and  our  forests.  Resorting  to 
political  maneuvering  will  only  do  more 
harm  in  the  end.  A 1936  Game  News 
article  1 read  said  that  Governor  George  H. 
Earle  spoke  briefly  on  game  conservation, 
and  of  renewing  his  pledge  to  keep  politics 
from  interfering  with  the  management  of 
the  state’s  wildlife  program.  Ahh,  the  good 
old  days. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Gotcha! 

Bedford  — When  a friend  caught  a bob- 
cat in  one  of  his  fox  sets  last  winter,  he  got 
too  close  while  trying  to  release  it,  and  the 
cat  clawed  him  in  the  face.  The  commis- 
sion is  conducting  a bobcat  survey,  and  all 
trappers  were  asked  to  notify  us  if  they 
happen  to  catch  a bobcat,  so  we  could 
collect  data  and  safely  release  the  animal. 
A phone  call  could  have  saved  my  friend 
some  scars.  Right,  Ed? 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 

Extremes 

Clearfield  — Although  many  hunters 
here  have  commented  about  the  lack  of 
deer  last  season.  I’ve  also  received  reports 
from  hunters  about  seeing  lots  of  deer.  One 
man  said  he  had  seen  more  deer,  including 
bucks,  than  ever  before  and  he  hunted  on 
state  forest  land.  The  last  thing  he  told  me 
was,  “You  won’t  see  many  deer  unless  you 
get  off  the  roads.” 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Grampian 
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Can’t  Keep  a Good  Man  Down 

Lackawanna  — Recently,  WCO  Frank 
Dooley  broke  his  arm.  While  I’m  sure  this 
accident  will  limit  his  participation  as  a 
defensive  tactics  instructor,  it  will  increase 
his  proficiency  in  verbal  judo. 

— WCO  Chester  C Cinnamella, 
Moscow 

Fillin’  the  Gap 

Berks  — Although  the  regular  and  late 
Canada  goose  seasons  were  closed  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state,  waterfowlers 
enjoyed  excellent  hunting  for  snow  geese. 
Large  flocks  of  snows  helped  fill  the  void 
goose  hunters  have  felt  here  recently.  There 
were  approximately  40,000  at  Lake 
Ontelaunee,  and  three  times  that  number 
at  Middle  Creek.  More  hunters  should  take 
advantage  of  this  exciting  resource. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leesport 

It  Goes  a Long  Ways 

Bradford  — Cathy  Cole  of  Troy  told 
me  her  brother  Anthony  W ard  is  stat  ioned 
in  Korea.  One  of  his  highlights  is  receiving 
his  Game  News  and  finding  one  of  my 
“Field  Notes.”  Well,  Tony,  as  the  commer- 
cial says,  “This  one’s  for  you.”  A good  way 
to  remember  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, and  to  give  them  a little  piece  of 
home,  is  to  send  them  a subscription  to 
Game  News. 

— WCO  William  A.  Blower,  Troy 

Just  a 3\g  Ole  Kid 

Monroe  — Black  bears  came  out  of  dens 
early  last  winter,  because  of  the  mild 
weather.  I was  called  about  one  bear  here 
that  had  denned  under  a house  and  made  a 
habit  of  lying  in  the  owner’s  yard,  on  the 
corner  near  where  the  school  bus  stopped. 
The  homeowners  were  concerned  about 
the  children,  but  I wondered  if  the  hear  was 
just  lonely  and  wanted  someone  to  play 
with. 

— WCO  Dirk  B>.  Kemensnyder, 
SwiFTWATER 


They’re  Here 

York  — Neighboring  officerTim  Smith 
and  1 recently  received  about  40  wild  tut- 
keys  from  three  other  regions  to  release  in 
our  districts.  It  was  great  to  watch  the  birds 
fly  from  their  crates  to  explore  their  new 
homes.  Mention  of  wild  turkeys,  particu- 
larly the  trap  and  transfer  program,  would 
he  incomplete  without  a sincere  thank  you 
to  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
for  its  outstanding  support. 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emigsville 


Shocking  Encounter 

Huntingdon  — While  visiting  one  of 
my  Farm-Game  cooperators  who  raises 
emus  (a  flightless  ostrich-like  bird)  I let  my 
Brittany  pup.  Tiki,  out  of  her  crate.  Evi- 
dently she  smelled  the  birds  before  she  saw 
them  because  she  charged  out  of  the  ve- 
hicle only  to  come  to  a screeching  halt 
when  confronted  by  the  6-foot  birds.  The 
inquisitive  expression  on  her  face  suggested, 
“What  now?” 

— WCO  Phil  Lukigh,  Alexandria 

Famous  Last  Words 

Last  season  WCO  Steve  Hower  came 
down  for  some  rabbit  hunting.  Before  we 
left  my  house  I asked  if  he  had  enough 
shells  or  it  I should  bring  an  extra  box?  He 
replied  “I  have  enough.  If  I run  out  it’s  time 
to  go  home.”  Before  noon  he  had  one 
rabbit,  was  out  of  shells,  and  we  were  head- 
ing hack  to  the  truck  for  my  extra  box. 

— LMO  D.E.  Mitchell,  Fogelsville 
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A Good  Sign 

Crawfori'i  — I was  traveling  on  Route 
285  near  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement  Area  when  a car  sped  passed  me. 
I noticed  a large  bird  feeding  on  something 
on  the  highway  ahead  of  the  car  and  the 
bird  took  oft  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I’m 
sure  the  driver  didn’t  realize  the  dark  brown 
bird  was  an  immature  bald  eagle.  If  our 
eagle  population  continues  to  grow,  per- 
haps  we’ll  need  “eagle  crossing”  signs  here. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 


Frisky  Flock 

Schuylkill  — Bob  Lehr  from  Tremont 
Township  was  watching  a large  flock  of 
turkeys  feeding  in  a field  near  his  home 
when  the  birds  suddenly  surrounded  his  pet 
cat.  As  the  cat  began  to  walk  slowly  toward 
the  hoLise,  the  turkeys  followed.  When  the 
cat  picked  up  the  pace,  so  did  all  42  birds. 
The  chase  was  on  and  as  the  cat  sprinted  to 
the  safety  of  the  porch  the  turkeys  stopped 
only  inches  from  the  steps.  Fortunately, 
the  only  injuries  were  to  the  cat’s  pride  and 
to  Bob’s  ribs  (from  laughing  so  hard). 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Pine  Grove 

Sharp  Point 

Perry  — While  conducting  a program 
at  a school  a student  asked,  “Is  it  true  that 
the  older  a porcupine  gets,  the  darker  its 
quills  get?”  1 need  help  on  this  one. 

— WCO  Leroy  Everett,  Newport 


A Bird  in  Hand  is  Worth  . . . 

Last  Christmas  Eve  Adams  County 
Farm-Game  manager  Brian  Bollinger  was 
visiting  a cooperator.  While  there  a young 
man  pulled  into  the  driveway  aiad  Brian 
could  tell  that  the  landowner  didn’t  recog- 
nize the  visitor.  The  fellow  emerged  from 
his  truck  carrying  a packaged  frozen  turkey 
and  handed  it  to  the  farmer  saying,  “I  just 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  letting  me  trap  on 
your  farm.”  Brian  is  sure  that  the  gesture 
not  only  secured  the  young  man’s  future 
trapping  prospects  on  the  farm,  hut  also 
improved  the  image  of  all  sportsmen. 

— LMO  Steven  Spangler, 

East  Berlin 

It’s  Working 

Looking  back  through  some  notes,  I 
discovered  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  1992 
small  game  season  I spent  the  entire  day 
checking  for  hunters  on  Farm-Game 
Project  5,  near  California.  I saw  only  one 
hunter  all  day,  and  he  hadn’t  seen  a thing. 
Since  then,  in  cooperation  with  Pheasants 
Forever,  we  have  started  a farmland  wild- 
life restoration  project . We  put  in  49  acres 
of  border  edge  cuts  and  also  planted  warm 
season  grasses.  On  February  1 , while  hunt- 
ing rabbits  on  this  project,  1 saw  several 
hunters  and  heard  pleiaty  of  shooting. 

— LMO  Richard  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg 

Up  Close  and  Personal 

Juniata  — Last  February  1 received  a 
lot  of  reports  of  bucks  still  sporting  antlers. 
I even  verified  one  sighting,  but  then  my 
patrolling  was  curtailed  until  1 could  get  my 
truck  hack  from  the  body  shop. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 

Short  Nap 

Union  — Last  winter  sure  was  mild.  I 
received  my  first  nuisance  bear  call  of  the 
year  on  February  20  and  picked  up  my  first 
roadkilled  bruin  on  March  1. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 
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Just  Messin’  Around 

Adams  — Den  Mother  Tammy  Severe 
kept  her  “Tiger  Cub”  boys  busy  with  a 
wildlife  project  last  winter.  Imagine  15 
boys,  a bag  of  pine  cones,  1 5 tubs  of  diluted 
peanut  butter  and  15  partly  filled  bags  of 
bird  seed.  When  all  was  said  and  done, 
there  were  a lot  of  pine  cones  and  1 5 little 
boys  covered  with  peanut  butter  and  bird 
seed.  The  pine  cones  were  hung  to  feed 
birds  and  the  boys  were  taken  home  for  a 
good  scrubbing. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

3i0  Appetites 

Wyoming  — In  the  stomachs  of  eight 
American  mergansers  harvested  by  friends 
last  fall.  Deputy  Marshall  Stover  discov- 
ered 16  walleyes  between  6 and  1 1 inches, 
and  one  12-inch  bass. 

— WCO  William  wasserman, 
Tunnhannocn 

New  Kids  on  the  Block 

Somerset  — 1 know  all  conservation  of- 
ficers notice  things  each  month  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  others.  1 also  realize  that 
the  more  years  on  the  job,  the  harder  it  is  to 
get  those  experiences  from  memory  to  pa- 
per. After  reading  last  month’s  “Field 
Notes,”  I’m  happy  to  see  that  the  younger 
officers  are  taking  up  the  slack  for  some  of 
us  old  guys. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jennins,  Berlin 


Method  to  His  Madness 

Tioga  — Every  year  law  enforcement 
supervisor  Gary  Packard  comes  here  to 
help  me  and  my  deputies  during  the  hig 
game  seasons,  and  every  year  he  manages 
to  get  his  vehicle  stuck.  We  don’t  mind, 
though;  one  year  while  in  the  process  of 
digging  out  his  vehicle  we  found  three 
illegally  killed  deer. 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mangfield 

Remarkable  Comeback 

Butler  — The  beaver  harvest  last  win- 
ter was  so  good  WCOs  had  to  scramble  to 
get  enough  tags  to  accommodate  trappers 
in  their  districts.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that 
the  heaver  was  once  extirpated  here,  and 
that  what  we  enjoy  today  is  due  to  stocking 
efforts  by  the  Game  Commission  around 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thomrson, 

Saxonburg 


“Leave  it  Home  Next  Time,  Too” 

One  day  last  fall  1 picked  up  my  hunting 
companion  before  daylight  and  we  headed 
for  the  river  to  do  some  duck  hunting. 
After  loading  up  the  boat  1 realized  1 had 
forgotten  my  shotgun.  Not  having  enough 
time  to  go  home  fot  it,  we  shoved  off.  1 ran 
the  boat,  put  out  and  retrieved  decoys, 
fetched  fallen  ducks  and  did  all  the  calling. 
My  buddy  informed  me  that  1 was  the 
cheapest,  and  best,  guide  a fellow  evet  had. 
— LMO  Chester  J.  Harris,  Milan 
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'96  Deer  harvest  exceeds  350,000 


Hunters  took  350,997  deer  last 

year:  153,432  antlered  deer  and 
197,565  antlerless.  The  buck  kill  tell 
well  within  the  lO-year  range  of 
149,000  to  182,000,  hut  the  antlerless 
harvest  fell  short  of  preseason  predic- 
tions. 

The  ’96  harvest  is  1 8 percent  lower 
than  the  record  harvest  of  1995,  when 
hunters  took  430,583  whitetails,  in- 
cluding 182,235  bucks.  Success  that 
year  was  aided  by  snow  cover  through- 
out the  state,  which  made  it  easier  to 
see  and  track  deer. 

“This  year’s  buck  harvest  is  six  per- 
cent below  the  10-year  buck  harvest 


average  of  163,000,”  explained  Cal 
DuBrock,  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment director.  “But  153,000  is  a re- 
spectable harvest.  Statewide,  we  have 
a substantial  deer  population.  We  know 
deer  numbers  are  down  in  some  places; 
county  harvest  and  roadkill  figures  bear 
this  out,  as  do  our  population  projec- 
tions. Inclement  weather  also  affected 
the  harvest  in  some  areas.” 

Weather  undoubtedly  was  a ccm- 
tributing  factor  in  the  antlerless  har- 
vest. The  lion’s  share  of  the  antlerless 
harvest  occurs  on  the  first  two  days  of 
the  regular,  3-day  firearms  season.  Last 
year,  rain  and  fog  made  for  difficult 
hunting  conditions  over  much  of  the 
state  during  that  time.  As  a result, 
hunter  success  rate  was  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  last  10  years.  In  1996, 
one  antlerless  deer  was  killed  for  every 
4.3  antlerless  licenses  issued.  Com- 
pare that  success  rate  with  1 995’s,  when 
one  deer  was  taken  for  every  three 
licenses. 

“In  just  two  years,  we’ve  had  the 
very  best  doe  huntet  success  rate  (3.0) 
in  the  past  decade  and  one  of  the 
worst,”  noted  biologist  Bill  Shope. 
“Only  in  1992  and  1987  were  success 
rates  on  a par  with  what  we  saw  last 
year.  Still,  our  doe  harvest  should  not 
be  reason  for  concern.  Annual  antler- 

FOR  THE  FOURTH  year  in  a row,  the 
Southwest  Region,  with  a buck  harvest 
of  32,060,  led  the  other  five  regions. 
Washington  County  led  the  region  with 
4,550  bucks  taken.  Some  nice  bucks  are 
taken  in  the  county,  too.  Dino  LaSalvia, 
West  Alexander,  got  this  big  10-pointer 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  '96  season. 
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less  harvests  have  ranged  from  1 7 7 ,000 
to  248,000  over  the  past  10  years,  and 
the  197,565  taken  in  1996  falls  right 
into  that  range.” 

The  antlerless  allocation  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  deer  numbers  in  20 
counties,  allow  increases  in  22  and 
hold  populations  steady  in  the  remain- 
ing 25.  Statewide,  the  allocation  was 
designed  to  allow  the  herd  to  increase 
two  percent. 

“Given  the  lower  than  anticipated 
harvest  and  a very  mild  winter,  the 
herd  will  probably  grow  more  than 
that,”  DuBrock  said.  “We’re  currently 
analyzing  how  much  the  population 
might  change.” 

The  regular  firearms  season,  down 
22  percent,  accounted  for  most  of  the 
decline.  Archers  took  56,323  deer, 
including  25,855  bucks,  while  8,693 
deer,  including  561  bucks,  were  taken 
in  the  muzzleloader  season.  In  1995, 
bowhunters  took  54,622  deer  (25,070 
bucks);  flintlockers,  10,001  (303 


bucks).  Archery  season  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  harvest  increased.  In 
the  muzzleloader  season,  hunters  took 
more  bucks,  but  the  overall  harvest 
was  down  13  percent. 

Despite  the  poor  weather,  the  regu- 
lar firearms  season  still  accounted  for 
80  percent  of  the  overall  deer  harvest 
(83  percent  of  buck  harvest). 

During  the  regular  antlered  and  ant- 
lerless deer  seasons.  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  examined  36,718  deer 
(more  than  one  out  of  every  10  deer 
taken ) at  meat  processing  plants,  camps 
and  other  locations.  After  the  seasons, 
the  Game  Commission  received  har- 
vest report  cards  for  71,324  antlered 
deer  and  94,726  antlerless  deer. 

Among  counties,  Bradford  led  all 
others,  with  a buck  harvest  of  4,927. 
Clearfield  was  second  with  4,581,  fol- 
lowed by  Washington,  4,550;  West- 
moreland, 4,389;  and  Huntingdon, 
4,118. 

With  a harvest  of  6,632,  Bradford 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY  led 
the  state  in  buck  harvest 
last  year  with  4,927. 
Members  of  Nathan 
Cowan's  camp  near  New 
Albany  sure  had  a 
productive  '96  opener  with 
five  out  of  nine  hunters 
taking  bucks.  Shown  here 
from  left  to  right  are  Bill 
Richards,  Dick  Howes  and 
Ron  Razzolini. 


also  topped  all  counties  in  antlerless 
harvest.  Rounding  out  the  top  five 
counties  were  Greene,  6,008;  Clear- 
held,  5,956;  Warren,  5,634;  and  Wash- 
ington, 5,419. 

Regional  Harvest  Profiles 

Northwest  Region  — The  region’s 
buck  kill  dropped  eight  percent  — 
horn  29,968  to  27,550,  the  smallest 
decline  of  any  region.  Crawford  County 
posted  the  regiori’s  highest  buck  har- 
vest. Jefferson  experienced  a 23  per- 
cent drop  in  buck  harvest.  Butler  and 
Crawford  were  two  of  only  five  coun- 
ties statewide  in  which  the  buck  kill 
increased. 

The  region’s  antlerless  harvest  de- 
creased by  7,900,  to  36,677,  despite  an 
increase  of  4,550  licenses.  Warren 
County  led  the  region  with  an  antler- 
less harvest  of  5,634.  Lawrence  County 
posted  the  state’s  largest  antlerless 
harvest  decline  — 74  percent,  hut  its 
allocation  had  been  reduced  from 
6,600  to  3,100.  Erie  recorded  the 
region’s  largest  aiatlerless  harvest  in- 
crease, up  17  percent  to  3,534. 

Southwest  Region  — For  the  third 
consecutive  year,  the  region  is  the 
state’s  deer  harvest  leader.  Hunters 
took  32,060  bucks  and  44,044  antler- 
less deer.  The  buck  kill  decreased  13 
percent.  The  antlerless  kill  was  down 
20  percent,  despite  a slight  increase  in 
antlerless  license  allocations.  Wash- 
ington County  led  the  region  with  a 


buck  harvest  of  4,550.  In  Allegheny 
County,  archers  took  48  perceiat  of  the 
buck  harvest.  Somerset  recorded  the 
largest  decline  in  buck  harvest,  21 
percent,  followed  by  Fayette,  19  per- 
cent. Greene  County  posted  the 
region’s  best  antlerless  kill  with  6,008. 
Fayette  County  recorded  a 43  percent 
antlerless  harvest  decrease;  its  alloca- 
tion had  been  lowered  from  13,600  to 
11,500.  Greene  County’s  antlerless 
harvest  increased  five  percent, 
Cambria’s,  two. 

Northcentral  — The  region’s  buck 
harvest  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  in 
11  years  to  28,353,  down  22  percent 
from  1995.  The  doe  harvest,  31,152,  is 
down  30  percent.  The  largest  buck 
harvests  were  in  Clearfield,  4,581; 
Tioga,  3,921;  and  Potter,  3,869. 
Lycoming,  with  a buck  harvest  of  3, 1 1 5, 
posted  the  region’s  largest  harvest  de- 
cline,  35  percent,  followed  by 
Clearfield,  34  percent.  Clearfield  also 
led  in  antlerless  harvest  with  5,956, 
followed  by  Tioga,  4,792;  and  Potter, 
3,748.  Every  county  in  the  region  had 
a doe  harvest  decrease.  Clinton  County 
posted  a 48  percent  drop,  followed  by 
Cameron,  41;  and  McKean,  40. 
Clinton  and  McKean  had  small  li- 
cense reductions,  Cameron’s  alloca- 
tion remained  the  same. 

Southcentral  — Hunters  here  took 
22,585  bucks  in  ’96,  16  percent  fewer 
than  the  year  before.  The  doe  harvest, 
25,232,  was  down  14  percent. 
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Huntingdon  County  led  the  region 
and  posted  one  of  the  state’s  best  buck 
harvests  with  4,118.  Blair  County  had 
the  region’s  largest  buck  harvest  de- 
dine,  24  percent,  Huntingdon  the 
smallest,  seven  percent.  In  Adams  and 
Snyder  counties  archers  took  about  20 
percent  of  the  buck  harvest. 

Bedford  County  had  the  region’s 
largest  antlerless  kill  with  4,679. 
Cumberland  County  posted  a 33  per- 
cent antlerless  harvest  decrease,  with 
a 30  percent  increase  in  antlerless  li- 
censes. Fulton  County’s  antletless  kill, 
aided  by  an  increase  of  3,000  licenses, 
climbed  34  percent. 

Northeast  — The  region’s  buck 
kill  — 24,712  — is  23  percent  lower 
than  in  1995,  and  actually  the  lowest 
it’s  been  in  1 1 years  and  essentially  the 
same  as  in  1994,  when  hunters  took 
24,902.  Counties  posting  the  largest 
buck  harvest  declines  were  Luzerne, 
40  percent,  and  Sullivan,  29.  Bradford 
County,  which  had  the  region’s  and 
state’s  best  buck  harvest  with  4,927, 
had  a two  percent  increase. 

The  region’s  antlerless  harvest  par- 
alleled the  buck  kill  trend.  Although 
the  antlerless  harvest  — 33,054  — 
was  down  11  percent  from  1995,  it’s 
similar  to  the  1994  harvest  of  33,250. 
The  region’s  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tion increased  21  percent  from  1995 
to  1996.  Three  counties  posted  antler- 
less harvest  increases,  Wayne,  22  per- 
cent, Susquehanna,  15,  and  Wyoming, 


10.  All  three  had  license  allocation 
increases  of  3,000.  Bradford  had  the 
state’s  best  antlerless  kill  with  6,632. 
Luzerne  had  the  region’s  largest  de- 
cline in  antlerless  harvest  — 40  pet- 
cent,  despite  a slight  increase  in  its 
license  allocation. 

Southeast  — The  region  buck  har- 
vest — 1 8,006  — dropped  1 0 percent, 
hut  falls  well  within  the  harvest  range 
seen  over  the  past  five  years.  The  ant- 
lerless harvest  — 27,286  — was  down 
27  percent  from  the  year  before,  hut 
the  reduction  was  at  least  partly  due  to 
decreased  antlerless  allocations  in 
seven  counties  and  lower  antlerless 
license  sales  in  special  regulations 
counties.  Berks  County  led  the  region 
with  a buck  harvest  of  3,3 1 7 . Delaware 
and  Philadelphia  counties  both  posted 
15  percent  buck  harvest  increases. 
Dauphin’s  buck  harvest  declined  22 
percent;  Schuylkill,  18.  Archers  ac- 
counted for  22  percent  or  more  of  the 
buck  harvest  in  each  of  the  region’s 
counties. 

Chester  County,  for  the  second 
straight  year,  led  the  region  in  antler- 
less harvest  with  4,993.  Lancaster 
County’s  antlerless  harvest  decreased 
55  percent,  largely  because  its  license 
allocation  had  been  reduced  from 
13,700  to  7,900.  Dauphin  County  also 
recorded  a sharp  drop  in  antlerless 
harvest,  49  percent;  its  allocation  had 
been  reduced  by  1,900  to  7,500. 

— Joe  Kosack 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 
Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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1996  one  of  safest  on  record 


Hunting  accident  statistics  show 
that  hunters  in  1996  enjoyed 
one  ot  the  safest  years  on  record.  Dur- 
ing  calendar  year  1996,  there  were  just 
85  accidents,  matching  an  outstand- 
ing  safety  record  established  in  1993. 
The  1993  accident  rate,  based  on 
100,000,  licenses  was  7.37.  The  1996 
rate,  7.84,  was  nearly  as  outstanding. 

The  fewest  accidents  per  calendar 
year  since  records  were  first  compiled 
was  67  in  1918.  However,  there  were 
only  about  3 1 0,000  hunters  afield  that 
year.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  accident 
rate  then  was  2 1 .49. 

Tremendous  strides  in  hunting 
safety  have  been  made  thanks  to  edu- 
cation. Pennsylvania’s  Hunter-Trap- 
per Education  program  became  man- 
datory for  all  first-time  hunters  under 
the  age  of  16  in  1969  and  was  ex- 
panded to  all  first-time  hunters,  re- 
gardless of  age,  in  1982. 

Unfortunately,  1996  accident  sta- 
tistics included  seven  fatal  mishaps, 
two  of  which  were  self-inflicted. 

The  highest  of  all  specific  game 
categories  was  deer  hunting, with  33 
accidents,  including  five  fatalities. 
Turkey  hunting  accidents  ranked  sec- 
ond with  24,  1 2 each  in  the  spring  and 
fall  seasons. 

“What  continues  to  he  alarming 
about  turkey  hunting  accidents  is  that 


in  17  of  the  24  accidents,  victims  were 
shot  in  mistake  for  game,”  said  Jim 
Filkosky,  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
Division  chief.  “Ten  of  those  acci- 
dents took  place  in  the  spring  season 
when  hunters  must  identify  their  tar- 
get as  bearded  birds.  It’s  obvious  that 
this  isn’t  taking  place  as  often  as  it 
should.” 

A further  review  of  the  1 7 mistaken 
for  game  accidents  involving  turkey 
hunters  reveals  that  in  five  cases,  in- 
cluding a fall  season  fatality,  victims 
were  not  displaying  fluorescent  orange 
as  required  by  law. 

Among  causes  of  accidents,  “mis- 
take for  game”  ranked  first  with  25. 
“Accidental  discharge  of  firearm”  was 
the  cause  of  1 7 mishaps,  while  “victim 
in  line  of  fire”  was  the  cause  of  16. 

Neither  age,  nor  a lack  of  experi- 
ence were  major  contributing  factors 
in  1996  hunting  accidents.  The  aver- 
age age  of  those  causing  accidents  was 
30  years.  Their  hunting  experience 
averaged  17  years. 

Had  three  basic  rules  been  followed, 
a majority  of  the  1996  hunting  acci- 
dents could  have  been  prevented. 
Those  rules  are;  treat  every  firearm  as 
if  it  is  loaded;  keep  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a safe  direction;  and  always  be  sure 
of  the  target  and  what  is  beyond  it 
before  pulling  the  trigger. 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Last  year  12  turkey  hunting  accidents  occurred  during  the  spring  season.  Ten  were  caused 
by  hunters  mistaking  people  for  bearded  gobblers.  Please  remember: 

♦ Positively  identify  your  target. 

♦ Never  stalk  a turkey  or  turkey  sound. 

♦ Protect  your  back  with  a substantial  natural  harrier  while  calling. 

♦ Shout  “Stop”  to  alert  approaching  hunters. 

♦ Eliminate  red,  white  and  blue  colors  from  your  clothing. 

♦ As  required  by  law,  spring  turkey  hunters  must  wear  at  least  100  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  clothing  when  moving;  and,  for  safety’s  sake,  wrap  an  orange  band 
around  a nearby  tree  when  calling. 
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1996  Hunting  Accident  Report 

— Weather  Conditions 


Accident  Summary 

F 

NF 

T 

Fatal 

Clear 

5 

45 

50 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

2 

Overcast 

2 

18 

20 

♦ Inflicted  hy  others 

5 

Fog 

u 

0 

z 

6 

z 

6 

Non-Fatal 

Snow 

0 

7 

7 

♦ Self-Inflicted 

23 

♦ Inflicted  hy  others 

55 

Light  Conditions 

F 

NF 

T 

Total 

85 

Dawn 

0 

3 

3 

Daylight 

5 

68 

73 

Rate  per  100,000  hunters 

Dusk 

2 

6 

8 

♦ Fatal; 

0.65 

Dark 

0 

1 

1 

♦ Non  fatal 

7.19 

Mistaken  for  Game  (species  hunted) 

Total 

7.84 

F 

NF 

T 

Deer 

1 

4 

5 

Turkey 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

♦ Spring 

0 

10 

10 

F 

NF 

T 

♦ Fall 

1 

6 

7 

Shotgun 

1 

46 

47 

Squirrel 

0 

2 

2 

Rifle 

6 

29 

35 

Grouse 

0 

1 

Muzzleloader 

0 

1 

1 

Revolver 

0 

1 

1 

Mistaken  for  Came  Distances  (feet) 

Bow 

0 

1 

1 

F 

NF 

T 

0 to  25 

0 

1 

1 

26  to  75 

0 

2 

2 

Species  Hunted 

76  to  1 50 

1 

12 

13 

F 

NF 

I 

151  to  300 

1 

7 

8 

Deer 

Over  300 

0 

1 

1 

♦ Regular  Season 

5 

26 

31 

♦ Archery 

0 

1 

1 

Cause  of  Accident 

♦ Muzzleloader 

0 

1 

1 

F 

NF 

T 

Turkey 

Sporting  arm  dangerous 

♦ Spring 

0 

12 

12 

position 

2 

4 

6 

♦ Fall 

1 

n 

12 

Accidental 

Pheasant 

0 

5 

5 

discharge 

0 

17 

17 

Squirrel 

0 

10 

10 

Ricochet 

0 

4 

4 

Rabbit 

1 

4 

5 

Stray  shot 

1 

4 

5 

Grouse 

0 

3 

3 

Line  of  fire 

2 

14 

16 

Woodchuck 

0 

1 

1 

Slipped  or  fell 

0 

9 

9 

Dove 

0 

1 

1 

Dropped  sporting  arm 

0 

1 

1 

Duck 

0 

2 

2 

Mistaken  for  game 

2 

23 

25 

Goose 

0 

1 

1 

Defective  firearm 

0 

2 

2 

Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Place  of  Accident 

F 

NF 

T 

F 

NF 

T 

1 2 to  1 5 

1 

12 

13 

Field 

1 

16 

17 

1 6 to  20 

0 

12 

12 

Woodland 

5 

55 

60 

21  to  50 

2 

40 

42 

Water 

0 

1 

1 

Over  50 

3 

6 

9 

Road  or  Highway 

1 

4 

5 

Not  Reported 

1 

8 

9 

Vehicle 

0 

2 

2 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 
programs 


A FANTASTIC  lineup  of  programs  is 
planned  tor  the  Middle  Creek  and 
Pymatuning  wildlife  management  ar- 
eas. At  Middle  Creek  on  May  7-8, 
PGC  regional  forester  Dave  Henry 
will  present  a program  on  forest  man- 
agement at  Middle 
Creek  and  nearby 
game  lands. 

On  May  21-22, 
retired  biologist 
Arnie  Hayden  con- 
ducts a program  on  parks,  monuments 
and  other  outdoor  places  to  visit. 

On  June  11-12,  biologist  Tom 
Hardisky  presents  a program  on  man- 
aging the  beaver  in  Pennsylvania. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 


At  Pymatuning,  on  May  10  at  2 
p.m.,  Brenda  Peebles  of  the  Commis- 
sion presents  a program  on  bald  eagles. 

On  May  24  at  2 p.m.,  Earl  Schriver, 
master  falconer  and  bird  bander,  tells 
his  tales  and  exhibits  his  golden  eagle, 
goshawk,  and 
other  birds  of  prey. 
On  May  31  at  7 p.m., 
Jeff  and  Barb  Lax,  instructors  at 
Allegheny  County  Community  Col- 
lege, conduct  a slide  program  on  the 
habitat,  behavior  and  migration  of  the 
common  birds  at  the  Pymatuning  area. 

On  June  1 at  2 p.m.,  Wesley 
Hamilton,  founder  of  the  Moraine 
Preservation  Fund,  and  Paul  Simpson, 
a licensed  bird  bander,  present  an  en- 
tertaining program  on  the  osprey  rein- 
troduction project. 


Bashline  memorial  project 
established 


A LIVING  memorial  to  Jim  Bashline, 
renowned  outdoor  writer  and  former 
Game  News  editor,  is  being  established 
by  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  near 
Raystown  Lake. 

A 900-acre  habitat  management 
area  is  being  established,  which  will  be 
managed  specifically  for  ruffed  grouse 
and  American  woodcock  — two  of 
Bashline’s  most  beloved  game  birds  — 
along  with  other  wild  animals  that 
need  dense  young  forest  habitats. 
Small-block  timber  harvest  schedules 
will  be  conducted,  conifers  will  be 


planted  to  provide  winter  cover,  and 
fruit-producing  shrubs  beneficial  for 
wildlife  will  also  be  planted. 

On  a second  site,  roughly  200  acres, 
an  existing  trail  will  be  modified  to 
include  interpretive  stations  designed 
to  showcase  habitat  management  prac- 
tices, plantings,  wetland  habitat  and 
tree  indentification. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  has  al- 
ready raised  $10,000  for  this  project, 
and  a dedication  is  planned  for  June  1 , 
1997.  For  more  information  contact 
Sylvia  Bashline,  Spruce  Creek,  PA 
16683. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter's  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $14.15 

100  Years  o/Wi!dli/e  Comm'ation  by  Joe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide  by  Kathy  & Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al.  9.43 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  hy  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Wild  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $ 1 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed 

1993  “Bear  Run”  hy  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  hy  Boh  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches 

1997  Gray  Fox  $4.72 

_ 1996  Peregrine  4.72 


WTFW  patch  display  frame 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30”  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


SPORT  Items 


SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all) 

$5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band 

2.83 

SPORT  Patch 

.94 

Deer  Weight  Tape 

.94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1997  — Hooded  Mergansers  hy  Clark  Weaver  $5.50 

1996  — Black  Ducks  hy  Gerald  Putt  5.50 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 


Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“Summer  Birds”  hy  Stephen  Leed  125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (male)  4.72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (female)  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


What  you  find  during  the  fall  hunting  seasons  is  directly 
related  to  how  productive  nesting  and  wildlife  births  are 
in  the  spring,  and  on  what  happens  shortly  thereafter; 
nature's  . . . 

Checks  & Balances 


STRANGE  to  see  in  the  soft  days  of 
spring  the  chilly  wrap-up  to  the  grow- 
ing season  that  is  fall.  But  how  the  wild 
world’s  year  begins  and  how  it  ends  are 
linked.  It’s  literally  a natural  progression, 
how  well  wildlife  parents  made  it  through 
last  winter  determining  the  animals  and 
birds  that  are  horn  this  spring,  then  the 
youngsters’  well-being  dependent  on 
whether  there  is  enough  tor  them  to  eat 
and  grow  on  before  next  winter’s  harsh 
winds  blow.  Spring  defines  the  following 
fall.  Each  spring  is  the  birthday  ot  your  next 
tall  hunting  season. 

May  gobbler  hunters  are  usually  the  first 
to  get  a peek  at  the  new  crop  of  wildlife. 
How  lavish  spring  is  in  wildlife  births  goes 
far  toward  determining  what  will  he  in  this 
and  future  autumn  game  hags. 

Take  deer,  for  instance.  The  excite- 
ment ot  last  November’s  rut  reaches  its 
natural  conclusion  when  the  fawns  are 
horn  in  May  and  early  June.  Spring  gobbler 
hunters  may  frighten  not  only  fawns,  hut 
themseh’es,  hy  walking  up  on  the  unseen, 
bedded  hahy  deer.  Even  at  a young  age 
fawns  startle  hunters  hy  jumping  up  at  their 
feet  and  hounding  away,  a trick  the  new 
whitetails  will  use  their  entire  life.  Eawns 
stay  close  to  their  place  of  birth  for  several 
weeks,  hut  at  a month  old  will  start  to 
accompany  the  mother  deer  as  she  feeds. 
How  many  fawns  are  following  the  doe? 


That  depends  on  the  doe’s  age  and  what 
sort  ot  physical  shape  she  is  in.  A healthy, 
well-fed  deer  usually  has  two  fawns,  al- 
though three  and  even  tour  aren’t  unknown. 
What  if  the  doe  you  saw  had  only  one  fawn 
with  her  ? That  could  he  a doe  that  was  bred 
during  its  first  year,  that  is,  it  was  horn  last 
May  and  bred  last  November.  Female  fawns, 
about  25  percent  of  them,  will  breed  their 
first  tall,  and  are  likely  to  produce  one  fawn 
at  their  first  birthing.  Or  a doe  with  one 
fawn  could  he  a doe  that  is  in  poor  shape, 
malnourished,  so  stressed  its  body  could 
produce  only  one  baby.  It  a doe  is  having 
too  much  trouble  surviving,  it  won’t  pro- 
duce any  fawns. 

How  many  deer  will  there  he  after  the 
spring  birth  replenishment?  That  number 
is  part  of  an  ongoing  story.  What  affected 
the  does  last  yeat,  such  as  sufficient  food, 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  helps  determine 
how'  many  fawns  will  he  horn  this  year  and, 
consequently,  what  your  hunting  will  he 
like  next  fall  and  in  future  falls.  Autumn’s 
antlerless  deer  harvests  are  aimed  at  leav- 
ing a certain  number  of  deer  to  overwintet 
in  an  area,  in  accordance  with  the  deet  food 
that  forest  habitat  type  produces.  Too  many 
deer  tor  the  habitat  trying  to  make  it  through 
the  winter  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a lot  of 
fawns  the  next  spring,  nor  healthy  fawns. 

Fawns  horn  this  spring  directly  influ- 
ence the  prospects  for  your  deer  hunting 
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success  next  fall.  By  the  December  antlerless 
deer  season,  most  fawns  are  only  slightly 
smaller  than  their  mothers  and  are  very 
much  a part  of  the  harvest.  These  young 
deer  have  lost  their  spots  and  are  indeed 
adult  deer,  capable  of  side-stepping  the 
average  human  hunter,  and  often  doing  it. 

Black  hear  babies  aren’t  horn  in  spring, 
hut  that’s  when  they  come  out  ot  the  dens 
and  begin  roaming  the  countryside  with 
mama.  In  Pennsylvania,  bears  mate  in  June 
to  mid-July,  but  the  young  aren’t  horn  until 
the  sows  are  in  their  winter  dens,  in  Janu- 
ary. In  March  or  April  hears  usually  end 
their  winter  sleep.  This  year’s  cubs  will  stay 
with  their  mother  through  next  autumn 
and  may  even  den  with  her  next  winter. 
May  gobbler  hunters  could  very  well  see 
mother  bears  with  cubs  as  big  and  feisty  as 
raccoons. 

How  many  bears  are  in  this  year’s  litter, 
two,  three,  four?  How  will  they  fare  through 
their  first  year?  By  the  time  the  cubs  leave 
next  winter’s  den,  at  a little  over  a year  old, 
they’ll  go  their  own  way,  as  adults.  Their 
mother  will  mate  again  that  summer.  In 
that  way,  sow  black  bears  typically  produce 
cubs  every  other  year.  This  spring’s  cubs 
will  be  old  enough  and  large  enough  to  be 
considered  hunters’  trophies  the  second 
year  after  their  birth.  Looking  at  this  year’s 
bear  crop  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  to 


expect  tor  hear  seascm  a year  and  a halt  from 
now. 

To  many  people,  hahy  rabbits  are  spring. 
The  first  cottontail  litters  are  horn  in  March 
and  April.  After  two  weeks,  hahy  rabbits 
are  about  the  site  of  chipmunks  and  begin 
emerging  from  the  nest.  Female  cottontails 
may  breed  their  first  year.  Mother  rabbits 
produce  five  to  seven  litters  in  a season,  so 
are  capable  of  adding  about  three  dozen 
young  to  the  year’s  tally.  No  wonder  that 
all  sorts  of  predators,  and  human  hunters, 
find  the  rahhit  an  appealing  game  animal. 

Squirrels,  too,  will  produce  more  than 
one  litter  between  this  spring  and  fall.  Gray 
squirrels  here  usually  give  birth  from  Feb- 
ruary to  April,  and  will  have  their  second 
litters  in  July  or  August.  By  the  time  they 
are  two  months  old,  hahy  squirrels  look  like 
small  editions  of  their  parents,  bushy  tails 
and  all.  The  second  litter  coming  in  late 
summer  explains  why  some  gray  squirrels 
seen  or  shot  in  October  are  surprisingly 
small.  Although  three  or  four  is  a common 
number  in  a squirrel  litter,  there  could  he  a 
crowd  of  six  or  eight.  Both  black  and  gray- 
colored  squirrels  can  he  born  in  the  same 
litter.  Spring  gobbler  hunters  may  see  a 
bunch  of  squirrels  leaving  a den  tree  just 
after  dawn,  mom  and  the  first  of  this  year’s 
young. 

Several  times  while  spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ing 1 have  seen  young  red  foxes  play- 
ing around  their  den.  If  1 sat  quietly 
or  stood  against  a tree,  they  soon 
forgot  me  or  were  immature  enough 
that  they  showed  no  fear,  only  a little 
innate  caution  at  the  large  object 
approaching.  The  foxes  were  prob- 
ably born  in  March  or  early  April,  so 
May  was  just  the  time  for  them  to 
sneak  out  of  the  den  to  romp  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  me 
to  watch  them. 

SPRING  GOBBLER  hunters  might  be 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a peek  at  a fox 
pup  romping  around  outside  its  den. 
This  youngster  was  probably  born  in 
late  March  or  early  April. 
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The  spring  woods  are  tilled  with  the 
sounds  ot  a winged  generation  soon  to  he. 
From  among  the  many  hird  songs  that  he 
hears  at  dawn,  the  gobbler  hunter  must 
pick  out  just  one.  This  is  a little  like  trying 
to  concentrate  on  the  notes  ot  the  cellist 
during  the  symphony’s  booming  overture. 
From  warblers  to  woodpeckers,  birds  are 
announcing  themselves  and  the  nest-huild- 
ing,  egg'laying,  incubating  and  hatching 
that  will  soon  occur. 

By  May,  heia  turkeys  are  supposed  to  be 
slipping  away  from  the  gobblers,  to  incLU 
hate  eggs  on  their  ground  nests.  This  is 
what  spring  gobbler  hunters  look  forward 
to.  This  leaves  toms  so  lonely  that  they’ll 
come  readily  to  the  call  — at  least  the 
hunters  hope  so.  Incubation  takes  28  days 
tor  turkeys,  so  hy  late  May  or  June  the 
poults  hatch. 

Male  grouse  “sing”  hy  the  percussion 
method,  their  cupped  wings  compressing 
air  against  their  chest  in  a series  of  quicken- 
ing  “whumps.”  Singling  out  the  grouse’s 
“song”  is  like  listening  for  the  drum.  Hear- 
ing that  drumming  means  it  won’t  be  long 
before  you  may  see  a hen  grouse  followed 
hy  little  balls  of  feathers,  this  year’s  family 
of  chicks.  Grouse  mate  mainly  in  March 


and  April.  It  takes  24  days  to  incubate  the 
eggs,  meaning  that  during  May  the  broods 
will  be  scampering  about  the  woods.  Lucky 
turkey  hunters  could  get  a preview  of  how 
abundant  this  fall’s  grouse  sport  will  he,  if 
all  goes  well  for  the  birds  between  May  and 
October. 

It’s  that  “if”  that  makes  the  amount  of 
young  wildlife  you  see  this  spring  not  a 100 
percent  guarantee  of  what  fall  hunting  will 
be  like.  Spring’s  gift  of  a new  generation  is 
only  a potential.  May  gobbler  hunters  are 
also  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  year  for 
wildlife  food,  in  seedlings,  sprouts,  emerg- 
ing green  leaves  and  opening  flower  buds. 
Will  a frost  kill  the  promise  of  a heavy 
acorn  harvest  and  put  an  end  to  the  apples 
the  blossoms  foretold  ? 

Will  midsummer  drought  dry  up  forage, 
fruits  and  berries?  Unseasonable  ice,  snow, 
cold  rain  and  wind  in  late  spring  can  dev- 
astate young  wildlife,  especially  vulnerable 
turkeys  and  grouse,  which  are  ill-prepared 
in  their  infancy  to  survive  a pseudo-winter. 
Taking  note  of  spring  wildlife  births  while 
we’re  afield  gives  us  a point  from  which  to 
start,  a glimpse  at  what  could  be  for  this 
fall’s  and  future  fall’s  huntiiag  seasons,  if  all 
goes  well  in  the  wild  world.  □ 


Chestnut-Stuffed  Wild  Turkey 


Ingredients: 

1 wild  turkey  8 to  10  pounds 

salt  and  pepper 

1/2  pound  sausage  meat 

1/2  cup  chopped  onion 

1 cup  chopped  celery 

1 teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  crushed  thyme 

1/4  cup  chopped  parsley 

1 cup  cooked  chestnuts,  chopped 

8 cups  soft  bread  crumbs  (day-old  bread) 

4 to  6 slices  bacon 
melted  bacon  fat 

5 juniper  berries,  crushed 


Sprinkle  turkey  inside  and  out  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cook  sausage  meat  in  skillet  until 
well  done.  Add  onion  and  celery.  Continue 
to  cook  until  vegetables  are  tender.  Add 
seasonings,  chestnuts  and  bread  crumbs.  Mix 
well.  Spoon  stuffing  lightly  into  neck  and 
body  cavities.  Close  openings  with  skewers 
and  string.  Cover  breast  with  bacon  slices 
and  cheesecloth  soaked  in  melted  bacon  fat. 
Pull  legs  upward  wild  turkey  fashion  and  tie 
together  with  string.  T urn  wings  under.  Place 
turkey  breast  up  on  rack  in  roasting  pan. 
Roast  in  preheated  325  degree  oven  20  to  25 
minutes  per  pound  or  until  tender,  basting 
frequently.  Remove  cheesecloth,  skewer  and 
string.  Serves  eight. 


From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797 ■ Cost  is  $4.72  plus  tax,  delivered. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Two  of  Rick's  favorite  activities  take  place  this  month: 
trout  fishing  and  turkey  hunting.  Here’s  a look  at 
what  can  happen  when  greed  rears  its  ugly  head  along 
a trout  stream  and  in  the  turkey  woods. 

Double  Trouble 


Greed  plays  a major  role  in  almost 
all  game  law  violations.  When  appre- 
hended,  however,  violators  hardly  ever 
come  right  out  and  say  they’re  guilty. 
Rather,  they  try  to  justify  their  actions  hy 
spinning  some  tale  that  threatens  to  erode 
the  very  foundation  of  common  sense.  Here 
are  two  such  examples. 

The  first  happened  during  an  inseason 
trout  stocking  a few  years  ago.  Trout  season 
is  a relatively  slow  time  of  year  for  me. 
WCOs  have  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Code,  so  when  trout  season 
opens,  I help  my  neighboring  waterways 
conservation  officer.  This  helps  keep  me 
sharp  and  ends  the  monotony  of  the  long 
winter. 

Violations  for  creeling  trout  below  the 
minimum  size  are  not  all  that  common 
because  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission 
stocks  almost  exclusively  legal-sized  trout. 
1 like  to  think  that’s  our  trout  stamp  money 
at  work.  The  real  headache  for  the  water- 
ways conservation  officer  is  the  “douhle- 
tripper,”  the  angler  who  can’t  quit  once  he 
has  obtained  the  legal  limit.  1 must  admit, 
when  the  trout  are  biting,  they  sure  are  fun 
to  catch.  However,  once  I have  a limit  of 
trout  (my  personal  limit  is  four  or  five),  1 
put  the  rest  back. 

A couple  years  ago  I teamed  up  with  fish 


deputy  “Mac”  Davenport.  Dressed  like  fish- 
ermen, we  worked  to  catch  douhle-trip- 
pers.  We  followed  the  stocking  truck  around 
and  helped  carry  buckets  of  trout  to  the 
stream.  There  was  plenty  of  help,  and  every 
now  and  then  a person  would  drop  off  to 
fish.  Most  of  the  faces  were  familiar  to  us  as 
the  annual  fish  stockings  have  a loyal  fol- 
lowing. 

By  the  time  we  finished  stocking  the 
stream  most  of  the  help  had  already  dropped 
off  to  try  their  luck  at  catching  some  of  the 
big  brook  trout  we  released.  Mac  and  1 
drove  hack  downstream  to  fish  and  patrol. 

As  we  pulled  off  the  road  and  began  to 
prepare  our  fishing  equipment,  a man  came 
up  from  the  creek.  Grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  he  proudly  displayed  his  stringer  of 
eight  trout  — the  daily  limit. 

“Looks  like  they’re  hirin’  pretty  good,”  1 
said. 

“They  sure  are.  I’ve  never  seen  ’em  hit 
like  this,”  he  exclaimed.  He  looked  around 
to  make  sure  no  one  was  listening  and  kept 
talking.  “They’re  hirin’  so  good.  I’m  gonna 
take  these  home  and  come  hack.”  With 
that,  he  jumped  into  his  van  and  roared  off 
down  the  road.  1 thought  his  vow  was  an 
idle  threat  and  said  as  much  to  Mac. 

“He’ll  he  hack,”  Mac  said,  with  a sound 
of  assurance  in  his  voice. 
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We  fished  at  that  spot  for  about  10 
minutes  and  caught  and  released  a dozen 
trout.  They  were  really  biting.  Even  though 
we  were  using  crappie  lures  and  walleye 
jigs,  the  trout  were  ravenous.  Our  object 
was  not  to  catch  fish,  so  we  left  in  search  of 
violators. 

W e went  hack  upstream  to  a nice  pool  at 
a bridge.  The  trout  were  still  cooperating; 
Mac  and  1 caught  a dozen  more  before  we 
heard  the  unmistakable  roar  of  the  van  that 
had  departed  some  30  minutes  earlier. 

“Here  he  comes,”  Mac  said.  We  pre- 
pared  to  follow  the  van  but  it  stopped  on 
the  bridge. 

“How’re  they  bitin’?”  “Red”  inquired. 

“Man,  we  can’t  keep  ’em  off  the  hook,” 
Mac  replied.  As  if  to  prove  it,  a trout  nailed 
Mac’s  lure  and  sent  the  drag  screaming. 
That  was  all  Red  needed.  He  backed  off  the 
bridge  and  clambered  down  the  bank  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  opposite  us. 

“Didn’t  you  already  catch  eight  ?”  1 asked. 

“Yeah,  but  those  babies  are  in  the  freezer. 
Besides,  I’m  too  smart  to  get  caught,”  he 
bragged  without  any  sign  of  caution.  I 
couldn’t  believe  what  1 was  seeing  and 
hearing. 

While  Mac  and  I were  reeling  them  in 
left  and  right,  Red  couldn’t  catch  one  to 
save  his  life  — and  he  was  fishing  with  live 
bait.  1 was  cursing  his  luck  and  mine,  wish- 
ing he  would  catch  just  one.  Didn’t  hap- 
pen, though,  and  Red  soon  left  without 
hooking  a fish. 

“I’m  going  back  to  where  1 was,”  he 
explained.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
Mac  and  1 reeled  in  our  lines  and  got  ready 
to  follow.  We  gave  him  five  minutes  then 
left. 

As  we  made  our  way  through  the  woods 
to  a vantage  point,  I hoped  the  trout  were 
still  biting  where  Red  was  beating  the  water 
to  a froth.  Soon,  we  could  see  him  through 
the  trees  and  watched  him  catch  fish  as  we 
had  been  catching  them  only  minutes  be- 
fore. Now,  it’s  not  illegal  to  continue  fish- 
ing once  you’ve  caught  your  limit,  but  it  is 
illegal  to  keep  more  than  eight  (and  it’s  also 


illegal,  once  you’ve  creeled  a limit,  to  then 
keep  larger  fish  and  release  smaller  ones). 
By  the  time  we  got  to  him.  Red  had  eight 
more  on  his  stringer  and  was  heading  for  his 
van.  When  he  saw  Mac  and  me,  he  grinned. 

“I  got  eight  more,”  he  crowed,  holding 
up  the  full  stringer. 

1 opened  my  fishing  vest  to  expose  my 
badge  as  Mac  said,  “And  we  got  you.”  The 
look  on  Red’s  face  was  priceless.  I relieved 
him  of  his  stringer  while  Mac  radioed  Wa- 
terways Conservation  Officer  Dick  Rob- 
erts. 

The  paperwork  didn’t  take  long,  and 
when  it  was  finished  Red  left.  We  found  out 
later  that  he  went  downstream,  telling 
everyone  he  met  that  they’d  better  watch 
out,  that  the  fish  wardens  were  around. 
What  he  didn’t  know  was  that  half  the 
people  he  told  were  plain  clothes  deputies. 

The  next  case  deals  with  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  I’ve  often  said 
that  you  can’t  catch  ’em  if  you  aren’t  in  the 
woods.  However,  1 fully  realize  that  an 
aimless  stroll  through  the  woods  could  in- 
terrupt a person’s  hunt.  Therefore,  I strike 
off  through  the  woods  only  if  I’m  on  a 
mission.  On  the  other  hand,  I enjoy  hunt- 
ing as  much  as  the  next  guy,  and  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  I’ll  he  in  the 
woods,  too.  I always  make  time  to  hunt 
spring  gobblers,  and  it  was  on  the  opening 
day  a few  years  ago  that  1 ran  into  some 
unlucky  hunters. 

The  night  before  the  season  opened,  I 
roosted  a gobbler  and  was  there  to  greet 
him  when  the  sun  came  up  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  wasn’t  long  before  he  pitched  out  of 
the  tree  and  headed  my  way.  The  bird  was 
in  the  oven,  or  so  I thought.  The  turkey 
hadn’t  yet  come  into  view  when  it  putted 
an  alarm.  1 heard  the  bird  running  through 
the  dead  leaves  and,  soon  after,  the  sound 
of  wings  as  he  took  flight.  I knew  I hadn’t 
spooked  him  and  wondered  what  did.  I got 
the  answer  soon  enough. 

The  sound  of  a breaking  branch  off  to 
one  side  got  my  attention.  When  I looked, 
1 saw  a fully  camouflaged  hunter,  gun  at 
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port  arms,  slowly  stalking  toward  my  posi- 
tion. He  was  about  75  yards  away. 

Waiting  until  he  was  out  of  sight  behind 
a tree,  1 reached  up,  reversed  my  hat  to 
display  fluorescent  orange,  and  went  to 
introduce  myself.  At  my  approach,  the 
man  turned  to  walk  away.  1 noticed  that  he 
had  no  license  on  his  back.  At  that  point, 
1 called  out  that  1 was  a state  officer  and  for 
him  to  stay  where  he  was.  When  1 reached 
him,  1 had  my  badge  in  my  hand  and 
showed  it  to  him.  Simultaneously,  1 saw  the 
orange  dot  on  his  Mossberg  500,  a sure  sign 
the  safety  was  off.  That  sent  a chill  down 
my  spine.  1 took  his  gun  and  asked  if  it  was 
plugged. 

“What’s  that?”  he  asked.  1 worked  the 
action.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  out  came 
five,  3 - inch  shotshe  11s  with  N o 2 shot  (Num- 
ber 2s  are  illegal).  My  initial  disgust  at  the 
flagrant  violations  soon  turned  to  concern 
as  I began  to  realize  that  the  nimrod  had 
absolutely  no  clue  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
trouble  he  was  in. 

I checked  his  driver’s  license  and  learned 
that  he  was  from  New  York.  He  did  not 
possess  a hunting  license  and  had  no  turkey 
calls  with  him.  He  was  hunting  with  his 
friend  and  his  friend’s  father.  While  “J  immy” 
yelled  for  them,  I took  down  the  necessary 
information  for  the  citations  that  would  be 
issued  a little  while  later. 

“Dale”  soon  arrived,  and  I wasn’t  too 
surprised  to  see  him  without  any  orange  on 
either.  Dale’s  father,  “Mike”  failed  to  ap- 
pear, though. 

“Where’s  your  father?”  I asked,  starting 
to  get  upset  again. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  Dale  replied.  “We  split 
up  a while  ago.” 

I checked  Dale’s  gun  and  it,  too,  was 
unplugged.  These  boys  had  some  serious 
violations.  I told  them  that  I’d  meet  them 
in  an  hour,  at  a location  not  far  from  where 
we  were.  This  would  give  me  a chance  to  go 
home,  get  cleaned  up,  and  change  into  my 
uniform.  I also  told  them  that  if  Mike 


wasn’t  there,  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse. 

I called  Deputy  Fred  Wheaton  and  asked 
if  he  could  assist  me  in  case  we  had  to  look 
for  Mike.  While  waiting  for  the  men  to 
show  up,  I filled  out  the  citations.  The 
meeting  time  came  and  passed,  but  the 
three  men  failed  to  show.  I gave  them  20 
minutes  more.  Then  I became  concerned 
that  they  weren’t  going  to  show  at  all. 
Twenty  minutes  turned  into  30  and  1 knew 
they  weren’t  going  to  show. 

We  took  off  for  the  house  they  said  they 
were  hunting  from  and  half  way  there,  who 
do  you  think  we  ran  into,  strolling  down 
the  road?  You  guessed  it.  All  three  of  them. 
I stopped  my  truck  and  got  out.  Jimmy  was 
sweating  hard  and  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Boy  are  we  glad  to  see  you.”  he  said. 
“We  got  lost  and  just  now  reached  the 
road.”  I wasn’t  buying  it. 

“Mike,  where’s  your  hunting  gear?”  I 
asked.  He  was  in  a flannel  shirt  and  jeans. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  huntin’.  I’m  just  here  to 
enjoy  the  spring  woods,”  he  casually  re- 
plied. 

Fred  and  I split  the  three  men  up  and 
soon  learned  that  Mike  had  stashed  his 
gear  along  the  road  near  where  we  found 
them  walking.  While  Fred  finished  inter- 
viewing the  other  two,  I took  Mike  back  to 
where  he  stowed  his  equipment.  It  turned 
out  that  Mike  w’as  also  from  New  York,  was 
hunting  without  a license,  didn’t  have  his 
shotgun  plugged,  and  did  not  have  any 
fluorescent  orange  with  him. 

After  we  finished  the  paperwork  and 
collected  the  fines,  all  three  men  said  the 
reason  they  didn’t  have  licenses  was  be- 
cause they  were  so  expensive.  They  all 
learned  an  expensive  lesson,  more  costly 
than  a nonresident  license.  Jimmy  swore 
he’d  never  return  to  hunt  here  again. 

“I  didn’t  even  want  to  go  huntin’  this 
morning,”  he  said.  “All  I wanted  to  do  was 
go  walleye  fishing.  From  now  on,  it’s  me 
and  Abu  Garcia.”  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


A dismal  rainy  day  finds  Marcia  out  and 
about  on  her  mountain  for  a special  purpose. 
She’s  on  a mission  . . . 


Counting  Birds  for 
Science 


At  2:00  A.M.  I awaken  hrietly  to  record 
^i  he  spiraling  song  of  an  overwrought 
field  sparrow.  Too  hyped  up  to  wait  until 
dawn,  the  sparrow  casts  his  solitary  song 
into  the  wet  darkness  before  settling  hack 
into  slumber.  I too  settle  hack  for  a few 
more  hours  sleep,  hut  hy  6 o’clock  I’m  lying 
in  hed,  windows  flung  open,  counting  both 
numhers  and  species  of  birds  singing  on  our 
central  Pennsylvania  mountaintop. 

It’s  May  11,  1996,  National  Migratory 
Bird  Day,  and  all  over 
North  America  other 
birders  are  joining 
me  in  this  new  hut 
almost  sacred 
ritual  — keeping 
track  of  how 
many  birds  and 
how  many 


Cdrdinal 


species  are  now  inhabiting  our  continent. 

The  next  bird  I hear  is  a song  sparrow  in 
the  yard,  followed  hy  the  common  yeh 
lowthroat,  aptly  named  because  it’s  the 
most  common  warbler  in  North  America. 
With  Its  distinctive  witchedy^vuitchedy  song 
and  its  even  more  distinctive  black- masked 
face,  identifying  this  warbler  is  easy. 

1 grcran  when  I look  out  the  window. 
The  roof  of  our  porch  is  soaking  wet  and  no 
sun  rises  in  the  warm,  gray  humid  dawn.  As 
1 dress  a huhhuh  of  songs  and  calls  tantalize 
me  — a gray  catbird  meowing  in  the  lilac 
hush,  a wood  thrush  hymning  in  the  woods, 
and  an  eastern  phoehe  calling  from  the 
telephone  wire. 

I’m  the  only  one  awake,  so  I put  on  the 
coffee,  cut  a piece  of  home-baked  banana 
streusel  coffeecake,  and  sit  on  the  veranda 
with  binoculars,  notebook  and  pen.  A tufted 
titmouse  peter^peters  from  Sapsucker  Ridge 
and  American  crows  caw  over  First  Field. 
A cardinal’s  pretty-pretty  easily  outshines 
the  harsh  wheep  of  a great-crested  fly- 
catcher. 

Because  I know  they’re  nest- 
ing in  the  walnut  tree  beside  the 
driveway,  I count  one  white- 
breasted nuthatch  as  soon  as  the 
male  emerges  from  the  nest  hole. 
Two  robins  chase  past  me  and  a 
blue-gray  gnatcatcher  calls  repeti- 
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nvely.  From  the  woods  comes  the  taint 
drumming  of  a ruffed  grouse,  and  beneath 
the  overgrown  forsythia  hedge  an  eastern 
towhee  repeats  his  name. 

Luckily  my  hearing  is  sharp,  because 
instead  of  becoming  brighter,  the  day  has 
been  steadily  darkening.  Even  through  my 
super  new  binoculars,  the  birds  are  not  seen 
clearly.  I rely  almost  entirely  on  my  ears  to 
identify  them.  Then,  at  6:20,  ram  pours 
down,  pounding 
through  the  veranda 
drainpipes,  but  still 
the  birds  sing  and  call. 

While  I make  our 
usual  Saturday  morn- 
ing cheese  omelets,  I 
keep  the  kitchen  win- 
dow open.  Siveet, 
sweet,  sweet,  I'm  so 
sweet  sings  a yellow 
warbler.  The  male 
Baltimore  oriole, 
which  arrived  in  the 
yard  on  May  5,  offers 
a couple  loud,  whis- 
tling notes  just  as  the 
rain  stops.  During 
breakfast  I record  the  huzzy  song  of  the 
chipping  sparrow  and  the  brilliant  song  of 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 

A blue  jay  calls  from  Sapsucker  Ridge 
while  I wash  the  dishes,  and  two  new  arriv- 
als — the  eastern  wood-pewee  and  the 
indigo  bunting  — interrupt  my  soup  mak- 
ing. Because  I have  a finicky  hack,  1 need  to 
do  my  35-minute  exercise  routine  before 
setting  out,  so  I open  the  bedroom  windows 
wide  as  I exercise  and  hear  both  a drum- 
ming downy  woodpecker  in  the  yard  and 
the  tee'char,  tee^cher  of  an  ovenhird  from 
the  woods.  Already  I have  identified  25 
species  and  I haven’t  even  left  the  house. 

Finally,  at  8:30,  after  waterproofing  my 
Bean  boots,  I attach  an  umbrella  to  my 
belt,  pull  an  orange  vest  over  my  T-shirt 
(spring  gobbler  season  is  open)  and  head 
across  First  Field  to  Margaret’s  Woods. 
First,  though,  1 stop  to  record  the  male 


eastern  bluebird  sitting  on  the  telephone 
wire  above  his  nest  box  and  the  black- 
throated  blue  warbler  foraging  in  the  yard 
trees. 

Margaret’s  Woods  is  studded  with  blue 
violets,  and  1 thread  my  way  over  and 
around  a tangle  of  recently  uprooted  locust 
and  cherry  trees.  The  rippling  song  of  a 
brown-headed  cowhird  and  the  weet-sa, 
weeusa  of  a black-and-white  warbler  give 
me  my  28th  and  29th 
species.  Just  as  it  starts 
to  rain  again,  a soli- 
tary vireo  appears 
from  the  top  of  an  oak 
tree. 

Under  my  um- 
brella 1 try  to  keep  my 
binoculars,  notebook 
and  pens  dry  as  1 
record  both  numbers 
and  species.  Despite 
the  downpour  the 
birds  continue  forag- 
ing in  the  treetops  — 
a male  and  female 
scarlet  tanager,  Ameri- 
can redstarts,  a red-eyed 
vireo  and  worm-eating  warblers  — while  a 
rose-breasted  grosbeak  sings.  Holding  an 
umbrella  and  adjusting  binoculars  at  the 
same  time  is  not  easy,  hut  1 manage  to 
record  a silent  white-throated  sparrow  when 
it  pops  up  briefly  from  the  underbrush 
beside  Greenbrier  Trail. 

By  now  I’m  out  in  the  open  of  the 
5-year-old  clearcut,  with  its  remnant 
crooked  trees  swathed  in  grapevines  grow- 
ing amid  a tangle  of  blackberry  brambles 
and  hay-scented  ferns.  The  dogwood  is 
blooming,  though,  and  the  dangling  seeds 
of  red  maples  have  turned  the  scattered 
trees  into  orange  and  red  torches.  Even 
here,  on  this  devastated  land,  the  new, 
shimmering  green  of  just-emerging  leaves 
softens  the  landscape.  Towhees  scratch  in 
the  underbrush,  a flicker  calls  from  its  nest 
tree,  and  the  solitary  vireos  continue  sing- 
ing in  the  rain. 


From  the  wooded 
mountaintop , 1 hear  a 
new  I old  song  — new 
because  I have  heard  it 
only  a few  times  in  25 
years  here,  old  because  it 
was  a breeding  bird  that 
could  be  heard  during 
our  five  years  spent  on  a 
farm  in  Maine . 
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Suddenly,  from  the  wooded  mountain' 
top,  1 hear  a new/old  song  — new  because 
I have  heard  it  only  a few  times  in  25  years 
on  the  mountain,  old  because  it  was  a 
breeding  bird  that  could  he  heard  during 
our  five  years  spent  on  a farm  in  Maine  in 
the  late  ’60s.  It  is  the  unmistakable  down- 
ward'Spiraling,  lyrical  song  of  the  veery. 

1 sit  down  and  listen  to  a lO-minute 
concert  just  as  the  rain  dwindles  to  a stop. 
The  rain,  it  seems,  is  momentarily  stunned, 
as  am  1,  by  the  beauty  of  the  veery ’s  song. 


because  when  it  ceases,  the  rain  begins 
again. 

1 descend  Dogwood  Knoll  and  pick  my 
way  along  Ten  Springs  Trail,  only  on  this 
soggy  day  there  are  far  more  than  1 0 springs 
on  the  trail.  From  the  wooded  hollow  be- 
low, a Louisiana  waterthrush  pits  its  loud 
song  against  the  rushing  waters  of  our 
Plummer’s  Hollow  Run. 

For  a brief  time  a patch  of  blue  sky  and 
flash  of  sunlight  make  me  hopeful  that  the 
weather  will  break.  The  unshaded  Ten 
Springs  Trail,  even  more  badly  deforested 
than  Greenbrier  Trail,  is  suddenly  uncom- 
fortahly  hot,  and  1 retrace  my  steps  to  the 
Blue  Trail,  which  meanders  along  a side 
hollow  and  down  to  our  forested  hollow 
road.  No  matter  how  many  birds  are  at- 
tracted to  the  clearcut.  I’m  not.  I willingly 


trade  bird  numbers  for  serenity,  but  on  this 
day  the  hollow  gives  me  both. 

A black-throated  green  warbler  sings  in 
the  treetops,  while  a turkey  vulture  floats 
overhead.  From  the  streamhed  a common 
grackle  flies  up  to  a fallen  log  and  preens  its 
flashing  green  and  purple  feathers.  Then  a 
nervous  wood  thrush  flits  past  with  nesting 
materials  in  her  beak.  When  she  sees  me 
watching  she  carefully  does  nothing,  not 
wanting  to  reveal  her  nest  site.  Green  and 
gold  female  scarlet  tanagers  are  plentiful 
and  occasionally  I see  a 
flashy  red  and  black 
male  as  well.  Ameri- 
can redstarts,  both  the 
yellow  and  black  fe- 
males and  orange  and 
black  males,  flutter  iia 
the  trees  like  over- 
grown butterflies. 

Chickadees  lead  a 
parade  of  neotropical 
migrants  through  the 
treetops,  and  I add 
both  chestnut-sided 
and  Blackburnian  war- 
blers to  my  species  list. 
Because  I am  con- 
stantly scanning  the 
treetops  1 also  spot  a porcupine  in  a tree, 
eating  young  oak  leaves.  All  the  while  the 
rain  showers  off  and  on,  and  the  turkey 
hunters  on  our  mountain  leave  in  despair 
before  1 1 a.m.  Neither  they  nor  I see  or 
hear  a turkey  all  morning. 

Near  noon  the  rain  returns  with  a ven- 
geance, but  not  before  a red-tailed  hawk 
skims  over  First  Field  in  the  rising  wind  and 
a least  flycatcher  calls  che^bec  from  the 
woods.  We  eat  our  lunch  of  homemade 
bean  soup,  I take  a short  nap,  and  then  I 
drink  a pot  of  tea  while  sitting  on  the 
veranda,  waiting  for  a break  in  the  rain.  I 
watch  a pair  of  chipping  sparrows  play  tag 
on  a walnut  tree  branch.  Song  sparrows, 
phoebes,  towhees,  field  sparrows,  yel- 
lowthroats,  titmice,  catbirds,  downies,  gnat- 
catchers  and  chickadees  sing  and  chase  in 
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the  wet,  gray  and  green  world  beyond  the 
veranda. 

By  2:30  it’s  cold  enough  to  wear  my  rain 
slicker.  1 tuck  my  binoculars  under  it  and  go 
out  into  the  rain.  The  wind  has  swept  away 
the  overhanging  clouds,  and  despite  gray 
skies,  the  view  from  the 
powerline  right-of-way 
is  clear  to  the  horizon. 

Most  birds  are  no 
longer  calling,  except 
for  the  ubiquitous  ov- 
enbirds,  towhees  and 
black-and-white  war- 
blers. A silent  red-eyed 
vireo  and  a black- 
throated  green  warbler 
forage  in  nearby  trees 
as  1 sit  on  my  stump 
seat  along  the  Far  Field 
Road.  A pileated  wood- 
pecker calls  in  the  dis- 
tance and  a hairy  wood- 
pecker drums  nearby. 

The  sky  blackens  as  1 near  Far  Field  and 
a cerulean  warbler  sings  and  forages  on  a 
branch  directly  in  front  of  me.  Along  Sap- 
sucker  Ridge  Trail  1 stoop  to  greet  the  first 
box  turtle  of  the  season. 

When  1 reach  the  20-year-old  Norway 
spruce  planting  at  the  top  of  First  Field,  the 
storm  breaks,  but  in  the  pounding  rain, 
sheltered  by  the  spruces,  a yellow-breasted 
chat  sings  its  song.  1 listen  for  a few  mo- 
ments beneath  my  umbrella,  and  then  plod 
homeward,  impressed  by  the  birds’  con- 
tinual good  cheer  despite  the  weather. 


Descending  First  Field  Trail  1 add  num- 
bers of  birds  but  no  new  species.  1 am 
disappointed  to  have  noted  only  49  species 
because  1 had  been  aiming  for  65.  But  1 am 
discouraged  by  the  rain  and  almost  don’t 
raise  my  binoculars  when  a bird  flies  up 
from  our  old  garden  area 
and  lands  on  the  fence. 
Just  another  towhee,  1 
think,  as  1 see  a flash  of 
white  and  black.  Only 
it  isn’t.  It’s  a neatly  at- 
tired eastern  kingbird, 
a worthy  50th  species, 
one  we  rarely  see  on 
our  mountaintop. 

I’ve  covered  five 
slow  miles  on  foot,  less 
than  1 had  hoped  to, 
and  it’s  time  to  make 
dinner.  The  rain  con- 
tinues and  the  ther- 
mometer begins  plung- 
ing as  the  wind  intensifies. 

1 step  outside  for  a minute  after  dinner 
to  look  for  the  house  wrens  and  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  that  had  been  busy 
in  the  yard  yesterday.  Instead  I hear  an 
American  goldfinch,  number  51. 

Although  an  hour  of  daylight  remains,  1 
admit  defeat  and  close  the  house  against 
the  raging  wind  and  cold.  1 know  that  all 
the  birds  1 didn’t  see  and  hear  today,  1 will 
see  and  hear  in  the  days  to  come  as  the 
flood  of  migrants  washes  over  the  moun- 
tain throughout  May,  the  premier  month 
in  a birder’s  year.  □ 


In  the  pounding  rain , 
sheltered  by  the 
spruces , a yellow^ 
breasted  chat  sings  its 
song.  1 listen  for  a few 
moments , then  plod 
home , impressed  by 
the  birds’  good  cheer 
despite  the  weather. 


Cover  painting  by  Bob  Sopchick 

WILDLIFE  PRINT  and  patch  collectors  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  month’s  cover 
painting,  “Cardinals  and  Dogwood,”  is  being  offered  as  a limited  edition  print  available  from 
the  artist.  The  design  was  created  to  match  the  male  and  female  “We  Need  W ildlife”  cardinal 
patches,  which  were  also  designed  by  Sopchick.  The  edition  of  “Cardinals  and  Dogwood” 
is  limited  to  1,500  signed  and  numbered  prints.  Image  size  is  9 x 11  inches.  Prints  are  $65 
each,  which  includes  two  signed  patches.  Custom  framed  print  with  patches  inset  into  mat 
is  $140.  Add  $10  shipping  and  handling.  PA  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax  on  total 
amount.  Order  from  the  artist  at  P.O.  Box  3463,  York,  PA  17402-0463. 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Slow  Motions 


a '■  I ’he  deer  was  so  close  I could  have 
JL  touched  it.” 

Putting  aside  suspicions  of  exaggeration 
or  poor  j udgment  ot  distance  for  such  claims, 
that  a bowhunter  just  might  get  that  close 
to  a whitetail  does,  at  times,  happen. 

It’s  common  to  have  a deer  come  crash- 
ing through  within  arms  length  of  a hunter 
when  It  has  been  alarmed  by  something. 
One  hunter  1 know  swears  that  a deer 
jumped  over  him  while  he  was  on  a trail. 
It’s  not  unusual  for  a deer  to  approach 
unnoticed  to  a hunter,  either  on  a ground 
stand  or  in  a treestand,  so  near  that  the 
hunter  is  frozen  in  position  until  the  animal 
decides  the  issue.  However,  whenever  such 
closeup  encounters  occur,  none  — other 
than  the  rare  exception  — reflect  superior 
woodsmanship  on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 


There  have  been  rare  occasions  where 
an  archer  actually  hit  and  killed  a running 
deer  at  very  close  range.  Strange  things 
happen.  They  are  mentioned  only  because 
they  do  happen,  even  though  such  shots 
should  not  be  taken  because  a clean  kill  is 
unlikely  if  a hit  is  made.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  slow  motions  discussed  here. 

For  clues  to  dictating  our  movements, 
or  lack  of  them,  we  must  study  the  quarry. 
We  can  remain  undetected  by  both  deer 
and  hear  if  we  observe  their  actions  when 
they  become  suspicious  of  our  presence. 

Probably  every  experienced  bowhunter 
has  had  a deer  headed  his  way  suddenly 
stop  and  stand  motionless  for  excruciat- 
ingly long  moments.  Why  did  the  animal 
hesitate?  It  was  likely  some  movement  by 
the  hunter,  however  slight,  caught  the 
animal’s  eye.  What  the  deer  does  next 
depends  upon  what  it  has  seen  or  thinks  it 
has  seen. 

If  the  deer  eventually  decides  to  just 
drift  his  way,  the  hunter  has  won  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  game.  At  this  point,  the 
deer  may  let  curiosity  overcome  its  initial 
suspicion.  It  may  seek  the  hunter  out.  Now 
the  game  can  reach  a nerve  wracking  in- 
tensity that  will  test  the  skills  of  both 
hunter  and  hunted  with  momentary  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  is  which.  The  ultimate 
outcome  is  what  true  hunting  is  all  about. 

If  a little  breeze  should  intervene  and 
“whisper”  to  the  deer’s  nose  that  its  first 
suspicion  was  correct,  the  game  is  over. 

Repeating  the  same  scenario  of  a deer 
that  has  been  alerted  by  hunter  movement, 

WHEN  HUNTING  in  open  woods  it  is 
important  that  every  move  is  made  very 
slowly  to  avoid  detection  before  the  shot. 
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there  is  frequently  a ditferent  reaction  by 
the  animal.  Again,  the  deer  may  stand  for 
some  time  until  it  feels  the  immediate 
threat  is  gone,  but  it  does  not  lose  all 
caution.  A deer  so  alerted  often  attempts  to 
confirm  its  suspicions  by  getting  the  hunter 
to  repeat  the  movement. 

It  will  frequently  drop  its  head  to  appear 
to  he  feeding  then,  with  no  warning,  snap 
up  its  head,  eyes  glued  to  where  it  first  saw 
movement.  The  deer  may  do  this  several 
times,  unless  the  strategy  works  and  the 
animal  catches  movement  by  the  hunter, 
again  ending  the  face-off  in  the  animal’s 
tavor. 

In  my  experience,  seldom  does  that  last 
scenario  result  in  a chance  to  shoot.  It 
usually  occurs  beyond  good  shooting  dis- 
tances, and  the  deer  is  more  apt  to  drift  or 
run  away  than  come  closer.  Often  these 
confrontations  end  with  the  deer  snorting 
as  it  moves  oft.  Furthermore,  oftentimes  it’s 
not  the  deer  you  have  in  view  that  upsets 
the  situation,  but  another,  unseen  deer 
that  spots  you  and  spooks. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a person 
hears  or  sees  something  suspicious,  his  natu- 
ral tendency  is  to  suddenly  turn  in  that 
direction.  For  a hunter,  overcoming  such 
tendencies  is  important.  Rustling  in  the 
leaves,  a snap  of  a twig,  a snort,  these  are 
the  times  to  avoid  any  quick  movements.  If 
the  sound  was  made  by  a deer,  it’s  most 
likely  to  be  close  enough  to  see  any  sudden 
movement  made  by  the  hunter.  So, 
move  . . . ever  . . . so  . . . slowly. 

Those  who  prefer  a low  treestand,  10  or 
1 2 feet,  have  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
hunters  on  the  ground.  Where  the  hunter 
is  readily  visible  to  approaching  animals, 
certain  rules  come  into  play.  Cramped 

REGARDLESS  of  any  approach  to  hunting 
deer,  it  all  narrows  down  to  long  minutes  or 
short  seconds  to  bring  it  all  together  and 
make  a clean  kill.  Bill  Bauer,  Wexford,  spent 
many  long  hours  in  his  treestand  before 
getting  his  chance  at  this  big  Allegheny 
County  10-point  during  the  last  week  of  the 
season.  Slow  motion  actions  really  paid  off. 
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muscles  and  insect  attacks  demand  some 
movement,  and  you  do  need  to  sur\-ey  your 
immediate  area  on  all  sides  from  time  to 
time,  so  an  animal  doesn’t  approach  too 
closely  without  your  knowledge.  These 
needs  and  irritations  should  require  the 
same  stealth  ot  movement  you  would  use  if 
you  were  about  to  pull  back  the  bowstring 
tor  a shot  at  an  animal,  because  you  can 
never  be  sure  that  you  are  not  within  sight 
of  a deer. 

The  answer  is  slow  motion.  You  can 
stretch  your  muscles,  shoo  annoying  in- 
sects and  watch  your  entire  surroundings, 
even  when  everything  else  in  your  area  is 
still,  if  your  movements  are  premeditated 
and  deliberate.  Better  yet,  is  when  a strong 
hreete  is  blowing,  which  can  mask  move- 
ments and  sounds. 

Even  when  you  suspect  that  a deer  has 
seen  you,  the  game  is  not  necessarily  up. 
There  is  little  movement  that  escapes  a 
deer’s  vision,  and  it  may  concentrate  on 
that  spot  tor  some  time  before  making  its 
next  move.  We  are  apt  to  see  movement 
about  as  readily  as  a deer,  but  we  have  two 
visual  advantages  — comprehension  and 
color  identification. 

The  two  are  somewhat  interrelated  for 
our  purposes  here.  When  we  see  a camou- 
flaged hunter,  we  are  likely  to  identify  him 
for  what  he  is  because  we  can  spot  the  face. 
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hands,  headgear  and  general  conforma- 
tion. We  comprehend  that  it  is  another 
hunter.  His  how,  if  visible,  is  seen  to  us  as 
what  it  is,  but  to  a deer,  it  may  appear  to  he 
just  a branch.  Concerning  color,  a deer  is  at 
a comparative  disadvantage.  Just  how  much 
color,  and  which  colors,  deer  can  detect  is 
not  exactly  known,  hut  it  can  generally  he 
assumed  that  a deer  sees  much  as  we  do 
when  viewing  black  and  white  photographs. 

We  can  sometimes  escape  detection, 
even  when  in  full  view  of  a deer.  The  same 
holds  true  of  a bear.  Black  hears  are  known 
to  have  limited  vision,  even  compared  to 
ours.  One  time  1 was  within  15  yards  of  a 
bruin  with  nothing  between  us  but  air  until 
it  finally  picked  up  my  scent  where  I had 
walked  to  my  deer  stand.  Two  seasons  ago, 
in  plain  view,  1 grunted  on  my  grunt  tube  to 
stop  a moving  hear  only  about  50  yards 
aw'ay.  It  finally  tired  of  the  travesty  and 
vanished. 

Whatever  our  attempts  at  overcoming 
our  quarry’s  vision,  it  seems  as  though  some 
animals  have  an  unknown  advantage  that 
defies  conventional  labels.  There  are  no 
positives  regarding  the  behavior  of  wild 
creatures. 

There  is  one  factor  in  my  personal  expe- 
rience that  disputes  conventional  wisdom 
relative  to  deer.  Although  these  animals  — 
like  many  prey  species  — have  eyes  set  well 
back  on  their  heads,  so  they  can  see  pursu- 
ers, 1 suspect  that  they  do  not  see  real  well 
behind  them,  from  about  a 90-degree  angle 
directly  behind  them.  For  one  thing,  those 
hig  ears  block  much  of  their  vision  behind 
them.  When  on  the  move,  a deer  seldom 
looks  back.  It  picks  its  way  forward,  looking 
around  only  when  it  stops. 

Thinking  back,  the  last  four  deer  I’ve 
taken  — three  of  them  bucks  — permitted 
me  to  draw  on  them  from  a point  in  this 
“permissive  zone”  without  evidence  that 
they  saw  me.  And  the  shots  were  from  1 5 to 
30  yards.  One  deer  lurched  forward,  taking 
the  arrow  behind  the  rib  cage,  but  the  angle 
enabled  it  to  reach  the  lungs. 


During  this  same  period,  a large  doe 
offered  a 20-yard  shot  just  forward  of  the 
“zone.”  This  was  a case  where  I had  come  to 
full  draw,  hut  she  turned  toward  me  at 
release,  and  then  jumped  the  string.  The 
arrow  sailed  harmlessly  over  her.  My  only 
cover  was  a spindly  pine  tree  that  I ducked 
behind  when  I saw  the  deer  coming.  In 
retrospect,  I should  have  passed  up  the  shot 
when  the  deer  spotted  me. 

This  brings  up  the  point  about  deer 
jumping  the  string  that  is  directly  related  to 
visual  contact  between  hunters  and  white- 
tails.  Some  hunters  think  deer  deliberately 
duck  arrows.  I think  that  it  only  appears  so. 
It’s  my  contention  that  a deer  ducks  to  dig 
in  its  feet  for  a fast  get  away,  and  that  if  it’s 
alarmed  hy  a shot,  a well  delivered  arrow 
may  go  over  its  hack.  I believe  that  the  split 
second  it  takes  the  deer  to  reverse  or  change 
direction  away  from  the  movement  of  the 
archer  and  twang  of  the  how  is  sufficient  for 
the  animal  to  “appear”  to  duck  the  arrow. 

At  least  one  video  of  an  actual  shot  has 
confirmed  my  belief  about  deer  jumping 
the  string.  It  does  emphasize  the  need  to 
avoid  shots  wherein  the  deer  is  looking  at 
the  hunter.  Head-on  shots  should  be 
avoided  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  arrow  will  hit  where  aimed  even  if 
it  would  have  been  on  target  had  the  deer 
stood  still. 

Regardless  of  any  approach  to  hunting 
the  white-tailed  deer,  it  all  narrows  down 
to  long  minutes  or  short  seconds  to  bring  it 
all  together  and  make  a clean  kill.  We 
hurry  to  get  to  our  hunting  spot  and  maybe 
walk  a considerable  distance  to  be  in  posi- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  in  posi- 
tion, whether  concealed  behind  a hush  on 
the  downwind  side  of  a good  runway  or 
perched  far  up  in  a tree,  everything  slows 
down. 

In  fact,  it  can  get  downright  tiresome 
except  for  the  occasional  show  produced 
by  other  woodland  animals.  When  the  big 
moment  arrives  the  hunter’s  actions  will  be 
more  productive  if  done  in  slow  motion.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  Used  Outfit 


THE  THREE  lever  action  rigs  shown  are  relatively 
new,  but  old  Model  94  Winchesters,  336  Marlins 
and  99  Savages  that  date  back  several  decades  or 
more  will  most  likely  meet  the  accuracy 
requirements  for  big  game  hunting. 

U\T7e  want  you  to  settle  an  argument,”  a 
V y young  fellow  told  me  after  introduc- 
ing himself  and  his  brother.  “I’ve  always 
liked  the  takedown  version  of  the  Savage 
99.  A relative  purchased  one  in  the  mid- 
1930s,  chambered  for  the  .300  Savage.  He 
claimed  it  took  two  years  of  trapping  and 
hoeing  com  to  earn  the  whopping  $46  the 
gun  cost.  For  many  years  he  used  the  Sav- 
age for  deer,  and  when  he  got  into  reload- 
ing, he  occasionally  hunted  chucks  with  it. 

I tried  to  buy  it  from  him  many  times,  but 
to  no  avail.  Well,  he  died  a few  months  ago, 
and  his  will  stipulated  that  I had  first  chance 
to  buy  it.  I bought  it,  but  my  brother  claims 
I got  a lemon.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  anyone  would  want  a 
battered  old,  ‘shot  out’  rifle,”  the  brother 
cut  in.  “Worse  yet,  he  put  a new  Weaver 
2'/2-7x  Wider  View  scope  on  it.  Also,  note 
the  new  sling  and  gun  case.  To  settle  the 
argument,  my  brother  insisted  on  showing 
you  his  rifle,  but  I assuted  him  you  would 


tell  him  the  same  thing  1 did,  — 
namely,  that  he  wasted  his  money.” 
I could  see  the  younget  brother 
was  uneasy  and  a little  nervous  when 
the  older  brother  told  me  it  was 
money  down  the  drain.  I secretly 
hoped  he  was  wrong,  but  I could  see 
what  he  meant  when  the  younger 
man  pulled  the  old  Savage  out  of  the 
case. 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  have  to  fire  it 
to  see  that  I’m  right,”  explained  the 
older  man.  “One  look  shows  it  has 
seen  better  days  and  that  its  bore  is 
probably  as  smooth  as  a shotgun’s.” 
“Well,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  shoot  out 
a barrel,”  I replied.  “In  tact.  I’m  not 
sute  a hunter  could  shoot  enough 
cartridges  to  wear  out  a barrel.  Many  bar- 
rels are  ruined  by  excessive  and  improper 
cleaning,  though.  For  instance,  using  clean- 
ing rods  made  from  soft  metals  allows  foul- 
ing to  embed  in  the  rod  and  scrape  against 
the  bore.  Actually,  the  rod  should  be  a one- 
piece  steel  rod.  I realize  hot  loads  don’t  do 
a barrel  any  good,  but  I doubt  if  your  uncle 
used  maximum  powder  charges.” 

I stuffed  several  rounds  in  the  old  rifle 
and  fired  a test  shot  at  the  50-yard  target. 
After  making  a scope  adjustment  I fired  a 
second  round,  and  the  bullet  hit  close  to 
the  center  of  a 3-inch  bullseye.  It  was  time 
to  move  to  the  100-yard  target. 

I explained  that  this  was  not  a sight  in, 
hut  an  accuracy  potential  test.  In  othet 
words,  I might  not  hit  the  bullseye.  With- 
out much  delay,  I fired  three  rounds  of  1 50- 
grain  Federal  Soft  Point  ammo.  Aftet  look- 
ing through  the  spotting  scope,  I motioned 
for  the  older  brother  to  take  a peek.  He 
finally  got  the  spotting  scope  adjusted  for 
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his  eye  and  studied  the  target  tor  almost  a 
minute. 

“Well,  it  was  either  luck  or  else  he  has  a 
very  accurate  rifle,”  he  said  with  a grin. 

After  1 tired  a second  group  that  printed 
within  two  inches,  the  younger  brother  was 
really  excited.  He  lost  no  time  in  telling  his 
brother  how  wrong  he  was.  1 finally  got  the 
friendly  bantering  stopped  and  asked  the 
old  brother  to  shoot  a group. 

“Yeah,  go  ahead  and  shoot  a good  rifle,” 
the  younger  man  needled. 

The  older  man  just  smiled  and  fired 
three  shots,  printing  a group  that  measured 
just  under  2V-i  inches.  He  finally  admitted 
that  looks  weren’t  everything,  that  the 
only  way  to  find  out  the  accuracy  potential 
of  a rifle  was  to  test  it  from  a solid  henchrest. 

Over  the  years  1 operated  a sight- in 
range  I evaluated  many  old  rifles  for  hunt- 
ers. Some  wanted  new  barrels  installed 
because  the  original  barrel  was  old  and  just 
had  to  he  shot-out.  1 recall  one  incident 
with  a battered  .30-40  Krag  that  had  been 
sporterized  and  scoped.  The  owner  wanted 
me  to  determine  how  much  the  old  Krag 
was  worth  in  trade-in  value.  1 suggested 
shooting  it  just  to  see  what  shape  the  barrel 
was  in. 

After  getting  it  roughly  sighted  in,  1 
fired  a 5 -shot  group  with  factory  ammo.  1 
couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  1 had  shot  varmint 
rigs  that  weren’t  much  better.  When  the 
owner  asked  me  if  there  were  any  holes  in 
the  target,  1 truthfully  replied,  “just  two.” 


“That’s  what  1 figured,”  he  said.  The 
other  three  probably  hit  the  target  house. 

“No,”  1 answered.  “There  are  five  shots 
in  two  ragged  holes.” 

When  we  got  to  the  target,  he  was 
flabbergasted.  A Zippo  lighter  covered  the 
group  with  room  to  spare. 

“What  should  1 do  with  this  rifle?” 

“I  would  insure  it  and  put  it  in  a safety 
vault  after  hunting  season,”  1 said  jokingly. 

1 don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  old  rifles  are  still  accurate.  The  point  I’m 
trying  to  make  is  that  looks  can  be  deceiv- 
ing, and  the  likelihood  of  a rifle  being  shot- 
out  is  slim.  Delving  into  this  a little  deeper 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Let’s  say  a rifle  is  40  years  old  and  has 
been  used  every  season.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  over  40  years  the  barrel  would 
wear  out.  But  a closer  look  might  prove 
otherwise. 

There  were  probably  few  big  game  hunt- 
ers before  1950  who  fired  two  boxes  of 
cartridges  a year.  1 suspect  that  few  fired 
even  one  hox  of  ammo.  But  let’s  say  a 
hunter  did  fire  40  rounds  a year  over  40 
years,  that’s  still  only  1,600  rounds.  The 
late  Clyde  Hart  (the  renowned  barrel 
maker)  told  me  that  if  a barrel  was  cleaned 
properly  and  hot  loads  had  not  been  used, 
it  should  still  be  in  good  shape  after  4,000 
rounds.  He  said  he  had  barrels  that  had  had 
more  than  3 , 500  rounds  fired  through  them 
in  competition  or  practice  and  that  would 
still  make  accurate  hunting  outfits  for  many 
years. 

It’s  unlikely  the  old  Savage 
99  had  had  1,200  rounds  put 
through  it.  It  wasn’t  shooting 
that  produced  the  stock  scars 
and  worn  spots  on  the  metal;  it 
was  brush  hunting. 

LEWIS  says  that  many  barrels 
are  not  "shot  out,"  but  are 
ruined  by  improper  cleaning.  A 
cleaning  rod  guide  holds  rod  in 
alignment  with  the  bore  and 
prevents  it  from  rubbing 
against  the  throat. 
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In  the  Depression  era,  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  normally  took  place  in  heavy 
timber  and  dense  laurel  thickets.  Stocks 
took  a beating.  The  blueing  wore  off  from 
long  hours  of  carrying  the  rifle,  either  in  the 
hands  or  cradled  over  the  arm.  A rifle 
looked  old  and  worn  after  just  a few  years, 
hut  the  bore  was  still  as  good  as  the  day  it 
left  the  factory. 

Even  in  varmint  rifles,  the  fear  of  the 
shot'out  barrel  is  unfounded.  I latched  onto 
a .220  Swift  that  the  owner  knew  was  shot 
out  because,  “it  was  throwing  bullets  like 
rice  at  a wedding.”  I believed  him,  and  fully 
intended  to  have  a new  barrel  installed. 
When  I scrubbed  the  bore  with  J-B  Com- 
pound (a  paste  of  jeweler’s  rouge  mixed  in 
oil)  the  “shot-out”  barrel  printed  1/2  to 
5/8-inch  groups  on  a regular  basis.  I men- 
tioned the  ingredients  of  J-B  Compound  to 
show  that  even  though  I improved  the 
bore,  I also  could  have  damaged  it  hy  using 
an  abrasive  compound. 

I confess  that  the  ingredients  of  the 
paste  were  unknown  to  me  back  then. 
Today’s  chemical  solutions  such  as 
Shooter’s  Choice  or  Hoppe’s  Benchrest  9 
have  nt^  abrasive  ingredients.  They  soften 
the  fouling  chemically,  which  allows  it  to 
be  brushed  out  with  a tight-fitting  brass 
brush.  Never  use  paste  abrasives,  ground 
steel  wool  mixed  with  oil,  or  carburetor 
and  engine  washing  agents  to  clean  a bar- 
rel. These  solutions  do  remove  fouling,  hut 
they  also  remove  bore  metal  in  the  process. 

A good  policy  to  use  when  buying  an  old 
firearm  is  to  have  a mutual  understanding 
that  it  can  be  returned  if  it  is  defective. 
Shortly  after  returning  home  from  military 
service,  I purchased  a 12-gauge  pump  that 
was  old  but  looked  to  he  in  excellent  con- 
dition. I didn’t  test  it  before  going  hunting. 
After  missing  a rabbit  in  heavy  brush  1 
quickly  worked  the  action,  hut  to  my  sur- 
prise, a fresh  round  didn’t  come  out  of  the 
magazine  tube.  When  I worked  the  action 
again,  a round  did  feed  properly,  so  1 figured 
the  malfunction  was  my  own  inexperience 
with  the  gun. 


Later,  the  gun  wouldn’t  feed  a fresh 
round  after  1 shot  a ringneck.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  1 had  my  fill  of  the  pump  and  took 
it  to  a gunsmith.  He  found  no  broken  parts, 
hut  explained  that  the  old  pump’s  innards 
were  literally  worn  out.  He  claimed  it  would 
cost  nearly  as  much  to  replace  all  the  parts 
as  it  would  to  buy  a new  outfit.  Fortunately, 
I was  able  to  return  it  to  the  seller. 

Just  because  a hunting  gun  has  been 
around  awhile  is  no  reason  to  think  it  has 
seen  its  best  days.  1 have  a Model  722 
Remington  .222  that  dates  to  the  early 
1950s.  I have  no  idea  how  many  cartridges 
have  been  fired  through  it,  but  I tested 
handloads  with  it  for  many  years.  It  is  still 
a reliable  varmint  outfit. 

Most  gun  stores  won’t  sell  a rifle  or 
shotgun  that  has  problems.  If  something  is 
wrong  (unknown  to  the  store),  usually  the 
firearm  will  he  repaired  or  your  money 
refunded.  Normally,  experienced  shooters 
can  tell  if  a shotgun  (especially  single  shots 
and  two-barrel  outfits)  has  a loose  hinge 
pin  ot  defective  operating  lever.  Safeties 
should  he  thoroughly  examined  on  old 
doubles.  Make  certain  the  safety  does  not 
allow  the  trigget  or  triggers  to  operate  when 
the  safety  is  on  the  safe  position. 

I’ve  explained  that  thete’s  little  chance 
of  getting  a shot-out  barrel  in  any  Ameri- 
can-made big  game  rifle.  Ex-military  rifles 
might  have  barrel  problems,  but  1 have 
seen  only  a half  dozen  or  so  (mostly  6.5 
Carcanos)  that  had  defective  barrels. 

If  a used  big  game  rifle  is  not  drilled  and 
tapped  for  scope  mounts,  installing  a scope 
can  become  quite  expensive,  particularly 
on  holt  action  rigs  that  require  new  holt 
handles  and  safeties.  Reharreling  and  trig- 
get work  can  cost  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars. 

For  the  most  part,  the  used  hunting  gun 
is  well  worth  its  price.  My  old  Stevens 
20-gauge  double  that  1 purchased  for  less 
than  $20  in  the  late  1930s  is  still  safe  and 
dependable.  There  are  thousands  of  used 
hunting  guns  that  can  offer  similar  years  of 
good  service.  □ 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Beginning  September  1,  1998, 
nontoxic  shot  will  he  required  for  all 
hunting  of  small  game  with  shotguns  on 
most  of  the  public  hunting  land  in  South 
Dakota,  according  to  a new  rule 
approved  by  the  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Commission. 

A 36-year-old  ivoman  was  killed  by  a 
cougar  while  horseback  riding  with 
three  of  her  children  last  August  in 
British  Columbia.  The  woman’s 
6-year-old  son  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  when  the  cougar  first  appeared. 
When  the  cougar  attacked  the 
youngster,  the  woman  dismounted  and 
went  at  the  big  feline  with  a stick.  Once 
the  cougar  backed  off,  she  instructed 
the  other  children  to  take  the  6-year-old 
to  safety.  The  woman,  hoping  to  stall 
the  cougar,  was  later  found  dead.  The 
injured  boy  received  over  60  stitches  to 
close  his  wounds. 

Under  existing  federal  pollution 
control  laws,  the  American  people  are 
kept  in  the  dark  about  the  vast  majority 
of  toxic  pollution  spewed  into  the 
environment  by  U.S.  industry.  Even  the 
most  comprehensive  toxic  pollution 
reporting  system  in  the  nation,  the 
Toxics  Release  Inventory  (TRl), 
accounts  for  only  about  five  percent  of 
all  toxic  pollution  of  the  environment 
each  year.  The  Environmental  Working 
Group  has  released  a report  based  on  the 
publicly  available  TRl  data  to  show  the 
staggering  amount  of  toxic  chemicals 
flowing  into  our  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and 
oceans.  The  report  “Dishonorable 
Discharge:  Toxic  Pollution  of  American 
Waters”  is  available  on  the  world  wide 
web  <http:  //www.ewg.org>. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jim  Lyons  recently  told  outdoor  retailers 
that  recreation  and  wildlife  have 
replaced  mining,  timber  and  livestock 
grazing  as  the  most  important  uses  of 
the  National  Forest  System.  Speaking  to 
audiences  at  the  Outdoor  Retailer 
Summer  Market  show  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Lyons  said  that  national  forests 
(192  million  acres)  contribute  $130.7 
billion  annually  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Of  that,  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
wildlife -related  activities  contribute 
$12.9  billion;  mineral  production  $10.1 
billion;  and  timber  $3.5  billion. 
However,  Lyons  said  these  facts  are 
relatively  unknown  in  Washington  D.C. 
because  the  outdoor  recreation  industry 
is  not  an  outspoken  lobby  and  not  well- 
respected  by  the  current  Congress. 
Consequently,  investments  in  outdoor 
recreation  by  the  Forest  Service 
comprise  only  2 1 percent  of  the  agency’s 
budget. 

Eor  the  13th  consecutive  year, 
Wisconsin  turkey  hunters  set  a new 
spring  harvest  record,  taking  17,974 
gobblers  in  the  1996  spring  season. 
Hunters  experienced  a 24  percent  success 
rate. 

Qeese,  ducks  and  swans  fly  in  a “V” 
formation  because  it  makes  their  flight 
easier.  The  lead  bird  reduces  air 
resistance  for  the  other  birds.  When  the 
lead  bird  becomes  tired,  it  switches 
places  with  another  bird. 


Answers;  1,  mayapple;  2,  bee  balm; 
3,  bloodroot;  4,  Queen  Anne's  Lace; 
5,  wild  ginger;  6,  jewelweed;  7,  trout 
lily. 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency’s  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  James  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 
behavior. 

Price:  $12.22 


$one  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
Mews  columns  written 
id  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
raturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 

Price:  $5.66 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Game 
Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profdes  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and 
postage.  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checkormoneyorder  (nocash, 
please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


GRAY  HAVEN,  by  Laura  Mark-Finber^  ie  thie  year’s  Working  Together  I 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  Complementing  Laura's  red  fox  paint-  r 
ing,  the  1991  WTFW  print,  the  pair  of  gray  foxes  symbolize  the  ' 
wildness  remaining  in  much  of  Penn's  Woods  and 
what  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  is  all  about. 


PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  raig  paper; 
image  is  22V2  x 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  {add  $97.50  for 
framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


Order  from  the  Pennsylva-j'i 
nia  Game  Commission,  Dept.i  I 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.Ji 
Harrisburg,  PA  171  1 0-9797. p 
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Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wondrous  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75- minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetaile  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  along  with  Game  Commission  biolo- 
gist Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenn&ylvania’a 
Flack  Fears,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
eeaeone  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67»etate  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg.  PA  17110-9797 
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editorial 


A Compromising  Situation 

Excerpted  from  Commission  President  Robert  J.  Gilford’s  remarks  following  the 
Commission's  approval  of  the  1997  antlerless  deer  license  allocations. 

IT  WOULD  he  an  understatement  to  say  that  this  commission  is  not  well  aware  that 
these  allocations  will  not  be  universally  welcomed.  However,  we  ask  that  you  accept 
the  compromise  as  an  answer  to  the  realities  of  the  current  situation. 

While  we  may  be  classified  as  an  independent  agency,  we  must  all  remember  that  it’s 
members  of  the  state  legislature  who  are  periodically  asked  to  increase  our  funding  base 
through  increases  in  license  costs. 

For  the  past  two  years  — even  during  a year  of  record  harvest  — legislators  have  told 
us  they  received  thousands  of  complaints  about  deet  management.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  is  the  “real  world,”  and  these  same  legislators  will  be  held  accountable  by  their 
constituents.  Without  a compromise  both  the  legislature  and  Game  Commission  can 
live  with,  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  license  increase  legislation  will  find  its  way 
through  the  general  assembly.  We’re  dead  in  the  water! 

With  adequate  funding  for  all  commission  programs  at  stake,  it  was  imperative  a 
compromise  be  reached  so  that  this  critically  important  legislation  can  become  teality 
so,  even  more  importantly,  that  the  Game  Commission  remains  a financially  viable 
agency,  able  to  provide  and  improve  services  to  our  constituents. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  a license  increase  package,  we  were  faced  with 
another  dilemma  — a house  bill  designed  to  take  away  the  commission’s  budgetary 
authority.  The  ill-conceived  proposal  holds  the  potential  to  destroy  our  existing  pro- 
grams while  adding  others  of  dubious  value. 

Please  don’t  view  this  compromise  as  ahandonment  of  scientific  deer  management. 
Moreover,  see  it  as  an  agreement  to  closely  reexamine  our  deer  management  program 
and  implement  changes  we  ultimately  determine  are  necessary. 

We  still  believe  our  deer  management  program  is  the  best  in  the  country,  hut  it  needs 
some  fine-tuning.  As  a commission,  we’re  going  to  give  our  professionals  the  tools  to 
more  precisely  develop  our  deer  management  program.  We  want  to  confirm  and,  in 
some  cases,  update  U.S.  Forest  Service  data  on  site.  We’ll  also  be  studying  the  effects  of 
urbanization  and  human  encroachment  on  our  historic  deer  ranges.  And,  even  though 
we’re  beginning  to  hear  some  resistance,  we’ll  continue  to  explore  a system  of  larget 
management  units.  We’re  going  to  be  more  aware  of  the  social  implications  and  other 
variables  that  — too  often  — probably  aren’t  given  adequate  consideration  when  we  set 
our  antlerless  allocations. 

We  again  challenge  the  bureaus  of  Wildlife  Management  and  Information  and  Edu- 
cation to  develop  more  understandable  explanations  of  oui  management  plan,  so  it’s 
understood  by  both  the  hunting  and  nonhunting  public. 

Finally,  we  must  complete  and  then  utilize  out  strategic  and  operational  planning 
instruments  to  ensute  that  the  commission’s  goals  and  objectives  are  fully  satisfied.  These 
instruments  should  also  provide  the  accountability  the  sportsmen  have  desired. 

It’s  my  personal  opinion  that  unless  we  fully  addtess  the  areas  I’ve  mentioned,  we’ll 
forever  have  the  same  problems  we  have  today.  In  closing,  I would  share  this  prophesy 
from  James  Michner’s  The  Covenant:  “Those  who  forget  history  are  condemned  to  re- 
peat it,  and  those  who  temember  it  obsessively  are  poisoned  by  it.” 
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Editor: 

Regarding  Marcia  Bonta’s 
March  column,  I believe 
woodchucks  have  excellent 
daytime  vision.  They  can 
spot  danger,  moving  or  still, 
several  hundred  yards  away. 

Also,  it  the  den  is  a snug 
56  degrees,  why  is  the 
hibernating  woodchuck’s 
body  40  degrees? 

P.  Scott, 
Berlin,  MA 

Editor: 

Each  month  two  copies  of 
your  magazine  are  delivered 
to  our  home.  My  husband, 
Joe,  and  son,  Eric,  are  avid 
hunters,  and  they  enjoy 
Game  News  more  than  any 
other  hunting  magazine. 

They  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  then  put  them 
into  their  own  collections. 

1 enjoy  seeing  father  and 
son  interacting  as  they 
discuss  the  articles. 

D.  Seifner, 
Baden 

Editor: 

Don’t  delay:  Inventory 
your  firearms.  Write  down 
the  make,  model  and  the 
serial  number  of  each  gun 
you  own,  and  put  the  list  in  a 
safe  place,  away  from  your 
guns.  If  your  guns  are  stolen 
and  then  recovered,  but  you 
can’t  prove  they’re  yours, 
you’ve  lost  them.  Don’t 
think  it  can’t  happen  to  you. 

C.  Hammer, 
North  East 

Editor: 

Appreciated  the  article 
on  the  NWTF’s  Target  2000 
and  Supetfund  programs. 
What  they’re  doing  is  a win- 


win  situation  for  hunters,  the 
PGC  and  all  wildlife. 

B.  Goehrino, 
N.  Huntington 

Editor: 

I’ve  got  my  three  score 
and  10  years  already  in  and 
have  hunted  about 
everything  PA  has  to  offer. 
I’ve  been  reading  Game  News 
most  of  that  time,  too,  and  I 
think  Joe  Parry’s  “Broken 
Silence”  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  in  recent  memory, 
probably  because  I know 
what  it’s  like  to  raise  boys  to 
become  sportsmen. 

N.C.  Sheatz, 
Cranberry 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  a subscriber 
since  1965,  and  1 don’t  think 
I’ve  read  a more  inspiring 
story  than  Ctaig  Purnell’s 
“The  License.” 

If  this  were  fiction  it  was 
brought  to  life  like  no  other 
short  story  I’ve  ever  read. 

I wish  I had  saved  my  first 
hunting  license  to  share  with 
my  son.  But,  alas,  1 have 
them  only  from  1964,  and  all 
of  his  since  1988. 

Thanks  for  the  memories, 
Mr.  Purnell.  Let’s  do  it  again 
real  soon. 

R.  Noroski 
Munhall 

Editor: 

My  son  — and  best 
hunting  partner  — got 
married  and  moved  to  Penn- 
sylvania. This  past  February 


he  and  his  wife  gave  me  the 
best  birthday  presents  ever,  a 
precious  first  grandchild  and 
a subscription  to  Game  News. 

Nothing  can  compare 
with  a new  grandchild,  hut  I 
really  enjoy  Game  News.  It’s 
a common  thread  that  unites 
me  and  my  son. 

“A  Perfectly  Pathetic 
Predator,”  was  excellent. 

Been  there;  done  that;  and 
have  a closet  full  of  camo  to 
prove  it. 

I feel  I truly  do  have 
friends  in  Pennsylvania. 

G.  Williams, 

Attica,  NY 

Editor: 

I’ve  been  subscribing  to 
Game  News  for  more  years 
than  I care  to  remember,  and 
1 have  read  a lot  of  good 
stories  in  it,  but  I don’t  ever 
remember  reading  a story  like 
“A  Perfectly  Pathetic 
Predator”  by  Joe  Parry.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  times 
I had  to  wipe  tears  of 
laughter  from  my  eyes. 

J.  Reisinger, 
Manheim 

Editor: 

Just  want  to  thank  the 
Game  Commission  for 
keeping  the  muzzleloader 
season  primitive  while  most 
other  states  consider  modem 
front- loaders  legal.  The 
challenge  of  this  season  is 
what  makes  for  lasting 
memories. 

M.L.  Heade, 
Cabot 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
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Fields  of  Dreams 


By  David  H.  Troxell 


IT  WAS  more  than  30  years  ago,  on  a 
summer  vacation,  that  I was  invited  to 
go  woodchuck  hunting.  I had  my  license, 
and  my  friend  said  he  would  provide  the 
ammunition  and  rifle.  1 had  hunted  chucks 
a few  times  with  a .22  rimfire,  hut  1 really 
didn’t  know  much  about  the  sport. 

The  rifle  my  friend  had  was  a Cooey,  a 
bolt-action,  tuhe-fed,  .22  Long  Rifle,  with 
iron,  rusted'fast  sights.  The  rifle  was  actu- 
ally made  by  Winchester.  Checking  it  out 
on  a target,  1 found  it  shot  three  inches  low 
and  to  the  right  at  50  yards.  Unable  to 
adjust  the  sights,  1 used  it  the  way  it  was. 

As  it  turned  out,  my  friend  couldn’t  go 
with  me  that  evening,  but  he  told  me  where 
to  go.  When  I arrived  1 found  several  small 
hay  fields  bordered  by  stone  wall  fences.  It 
was  woodchuck  hunting  heaven;  mounds 
and  woodchucks  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

1 saw  more  than  85  chucks  that  evening, 
and  they  were  not  wary  at  all.  They  obvi- 
ously had  not  been  hunted  much.  1 could 
easily  walk  up  to  within  100  feet  of  them, 
just  by  taking  my  time,  bending  over  at  the 
waist  and  walking  straight  at  them.  In  one 
instance,  shooting  offhand  at  one  40  yards 
away,  1 shot  three  times  before  connecting: 
Remember,  1 had  to  hold  three  inches  high 
and  to  the  left. 

1 shot  35  chucks  that  evening  and  25 
more  the  next  morning,  and  1 have  won- 
dered ever  since  what  1 could  have  done  if 
1 had  had  the  equipment  I own  today. 

A year  later  1 got  a .222  Remington  722 
topped  with  a 3-9x  scope.  1 shot  factory 
ammo  and  did  quite  well  with  that  rifle,  but 
I was  limited  to  shots  of  300  yards  or  less  — 
mostly  less. 

The  next  year  1 talked  to  a gunsmith 
about  building  me  a top-notch  woodchuck 
rifle.  After  discussing  ballistics,  velocity. 


energy  and,  of  course,  price,  we  settled 
on  a .25-06.  The  rig  featured  a single- 
shot Mauser  benchrest  action;  Flaig’s 
douhle-set  triggers,  which  were  ad- 
justed for  about  an  ounce  of  pull;  and 
a Douglas  Premium  Grade  28-inch 
bull  barrel  pressure-bedded  into  a 
Bishop  4001  laminated  stock.  The 
stock  was  five  inches  wide  and  flat 
across  the  bottom.  Finally,  a tripod 
was  made  for  the  stock,  adjustable 
from  eight  to  14  inches. 

The  gun  weighed  exactly  25  pounds, 
with  five  pounds  of  lead  inserted  in  the 
buttstock  ahead  of  the  recoil  pad  and 
a Bausch  & Lomb,  Balvar  24  (6-24x) 
on  top. 

After  working  up  a load  of  H483 1 
powder  and  Sierra  117-grain  boattail 
spitzer  bullets,  this  gun  consistently 
shot  quarter-inch,  5-shot  groups.  Next, 
my  brother  and  1 made  up  a sled  with 
a target  frame  on  it,  and  we  tested  the 
rifle  out  to  600  yards  at  50-yard  inter- 
vals. We  found  that  after  200  yards  it 
took  the  same  amount  of  clicks  to  go 
from  200  to  250  yards  as  it  did  to  go 
from  350  to  400  yards  and  so  on. 

While  a brute  to  carry,  the  rifle  was 
very  stable  once  we  got  it  set  up  in  the 
field,  and  with  less  than  five  pounds  of 
recoil,  1 could  shoot  all  1 wanted  with- 
out suffering  a bruised  shoulder,  as  one 
might  with  a light  spotter  rifle. 

As  you  might  imagine,  many  farm- 
ers welcomed  me  onto  their  proper- 
ties. 1 would  travel  from  farm  to  farm 
and  field  to  field,  set  up  in  a promising 
location  and  shoot  until  the  chucks 
became  too  wary.  1 was  always  careful 
to  be  well  into  the  field  and  off  the 
highway. 
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Knowing  when,  where  and  how  to 
hunt  woodchucks  can  add  a lot  of  fun  to 
a hunter’s  off  season.  My  43  years  of 
experience  may  be  helpful  to  you. 

Hunting  chucks  while  it’s  raining  is  a 
waste  of  time.  Chucks  seldom  come  out 
of  their  holes  into  the  rain.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a thunder  shower  or  a heavy 
rain  is  a good  time  to  find  chucks  out 
feeding. 

Chucks  do  not  like  the  wind,  either. 
H unt  the  valleys  during  windy  days.  There 
will  be  less  wind  down  low,  and  probably 
more  chucks. 

To  find  good  chuck  hunting  territory 
ask  the  local  WCO  or  area  farmers.  Good 
spots  can  often  be  found  just  by  driving 
around  in  farm  country. 

When  you  find  a promising  spot,  ask 
the  landowner  for  permission.  Also  ask 
him  where  his  boundaries  are  and  where 
he  would  like  you  to  park. 

Always  wear  an  orange  cap  while 
hunting.  Even  before  fluorescent  orange 
became  mandatory,  1 always  wore  a cap  of 
some  bright  color.  Believe  me,  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  to  the  chucks. 

Many  of  my  friends  and  fellow  chuck 
hunters  know  about  the  trick  of 
“whistling-up”  a woodchuck.  If  the 
chucks  are  feeding  in  grass  more  than  six 
inches  high,  you  may  not  he  able  to  see 
them  while  they’re  feeding.  So,  just 
whistle  sharply,  and  they  will  likely  stand 
erect.  — David  H.  Troxell 


Over  a 10-year  period  I kept  me- 
ticulous records  about  my  shooting 
and  how  the  .25-06  performed.  For 
instance,  1 got  1 5 woodchucks  at  more 
than  700  yards,  one  at  1,007  yards.  In 
one  year  1 got  343  chucks,  and  in  one 
day  I got  70.  Eight  times  I shot  two 
chucks  with  one  shot.  One  day  I shot 
26  chucks  with  26  shots,  averaging 
225  yards  per  shot.  Another  day  1 shot 
six  chucks  with  six  shots,  all  over  350 
yards. 

One  day  while  hunting  with  my 
brother,  we  stopped  to  ask  a farmer  for 
permission  to  hunt.  As  with  most  farm- 


ers, he  was  glad  to  have  us  eliminate  a few 
of  his  pests.  While  we  were  talking,  he 
pointed  out  three  that  were  out  feeding  in 
his  lower  hay  field  right  then.  We  asked  if 
we  could  shoot  from  his  front  lawn,  and  he 
said,  “You  can’t  hit  them  from  here.  Walk 
down  along  the  fencerow  and  get  closer.” 

When  we  told  him  we  could  hit  them 
from  where  we  were,  he  laughed  and  told  us 
to  go  ahead  and  try.  I set  up  my  ride, 
estimated  the  range  to  be  485  yards,  and 
then,  to  the  landowner’s  amazement,  shot 
all  three,  with  three  shots.  Next,  using  our 
binoculars,  we  spotted  four  more  in  two 
upper  fields.  Four  more  shots,  four  more 
chucks.  The  man  j ust  couldn’t  believe  what 
he  was  seeing,  and  we  just  stood  there 
grinning. 

That  spring,  my  brother  and  1 hunted 
nearly  every  Saturday,  and  we  averaged 
about  35  chucks  a day.  Running  200  to  400 
yards  across  fields  35  times  a day,  plus 
checking  tor  misses  (we  had  a few)  was 
good  exercise,  I suppose.  My  brother  is  a 
dedicated  shooter,  too,  and  a few  months 
after  seeing  my  rifle,  he  had  one  made  up 
just  like  it. 

1 got  a few  tree  lunches  out  of  him  that 
summer,  making  shots  he  doubted  1 could 
make.  1 remember  one  shot  where  the 
chuck  stuck  just  its  head  out  at  450  yards 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  from  left  to  right. 
1 adjusted  for  the  wind  and  elevation,  and 
when  I shot,  dirt  flew  behind  the  chuck. 
“You  missed,”  my  brother  said,  laughing.  1 
stood  up,  jogged  out  to  the  hole,  reached 
down  and  got  my  chuck.  The  bullet  had 
passed  through  it. 

Eventually  the  rifle  began  to  lose  its 
accuracy.  1 had  the  barrel  rechambered  (in 
.25-06  again),  but  it  still  doesn’t  shoot  like 
it  did  3,000  rounds  ago.  By  that  time, 
though,  1 was  ready  to  take  up  a different 
style  of  chuck  hunting.  Now  I use  a .243 
spotter,  and  still-hunt  for  them  by  walking 
fields. 

1 use  a Sako  Deluxe  Spotter  with  a 
Bushnell  Scopechief  II  3-9x.  It  has  a Bullet 
Drop  Compensator,  which  I swear  by.  I also 
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use  a Harris  225C  bipod,  which  I feel  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This  rig  will  consis- 
tently shoot  half- inch  groups  with  factory 
ammunition.  1 could  improve  the  accuracy 
with  handloads,  but  so  far  1 haven’t  taken 
the  time. 

One  thing  I should  mention  about  the 
Harris  bipod,  something  a friend  of  mine 
didn’t  realize  until  missing  nine  out  of  10 
chucks  one  day  last  summer.  Do  not  tighten 
the  screw  that  fastens  the  bipod  to  the  sling 
swivel  stud.  To  do  so  will  make  the  rifle 
shoot  high. 

I keep  the  fastening  screw  loose  enough 
that  it  will  permit  a 6-inch  rocking  motion 
(forward  and  backward)  of  the  rifle  over 
the  bipod.  Make  your  shot  after  finding 
center  of  this  rocking  arc. 

Farmers  need  help  in  keeping  the  chuck 
population  from  exploding.  According  to  a 
report  from  Penn  State,  a chuck  will  con- 
sume one  ton  of  green  grass  per  year.  That 
amounts  to  about  half  a ton  of  hay, 
and  at  prices  of  $80  per  ton,  a 
chuck  will  rob  a farmer  of  $40 
per  year. 

In  July  of  1991,  1 stopped 
to  ask  a farmer  if  1 might  hunt 
on  his  farm.  He  was  thrilled  to 
have  me  because  his  back  fields 
were  full  of  holes.  Amazing  to 
me  is  that  I had  observed  this 
farm  for  over  20  years,  drove 
by  many  times,  but  never 
stopped  or  even  thought  of 
asking  to  hunt.  What  a hot 
spot!  I’ve  spent  many  happy 
hours  there  since. 

That  first  afternoon  I 
walked  behind  his  farm  build- 
ings and  back  along  a corn- 
field. As  I walked  out  of  the 
corn,  I saw  four  chucks  out  in 
a pasture.  I walked  on  bent 
knees  to  a fencerow,  and  after 
finding  a soft  spot  on  the  grass, 

I got  into  a prone  position  and 
began  picking  off  the  chucks. 

The  first  shot  was  an  easy  one, 


at  50  yards.  The  next  two  were  at  100 
yards.  The  last  at  250.  I have  gone 
back  to  that  same  pasture  six  times 
since,  and  have  shot  at  least  four  chucks 
each  time. 

My  friend  and  I went  chuck  hunt- 
ing one  day  last  j uly . I dropped  him  off 
at  a farm  a friend  of  his  had  suggested 
to  him.  I went  to  another  farm  seven 
miles  away.  I did  pretty  well,  although 
two  of  the  good  hay  fields  I normally 
hunt  had  not  been  cut.  I walked  along 
fencerows  with  my  .243,  and  I shot  one 
here  and  there,  but  no  bunches.  By 
sunset  I had  23  chucks. 

When  I picked  up  my  friend  I was  in 
for  a surprise.  I had  been  “beaten”  for 
the  first  time  in  43  years.  He  was  hunt- 
ing (I  found  out  later)  on  a farm  that 
had  not  been  hunted  in  10  years.  He 
shot  39  chucks  that  day.  True,  there 
were  over  80  acres  of  fields  that  had 
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just  been  cut.  Also,  the  fields  were  full 
of  holes.  And  you  should  have  seen 
the  tencerows.  There  was  a hole  every 
tour  feet  among  the  cherry  trees.  Don’t 
know  how  those  trees  grew  with 
all  the  chuck  holes. 

My  friend  sure  was  one 
happy  guy  that  evening. 

He  told  me  how  he 
walked  from  field  to 
field,  and  shot  many 
of  them  off-hand,  as 
the  fields  rolled 
and  were  rather 
small.  He  did  ad- 
mit that  the 
chucks  were  not 
very  wary. 

Other  equip- 
ment 1 carry  in- 
cludes a c]Liart  of 
cold  water  and  a 
towel.  After  a 
day  of  hunting,  I 
like  to  wash  my 
hands  and  face, 
which  I find  very  re- 
freshing. This  also  prepares  me  for  the 
long  drive  home.  Washing  removes 
the  tired  feeling  from  my  eyes  (which 
1 have  strained  all  day). 

Chuck  hunting  is  my  favorite  sport. 


Deer  and  small  game  hunting  are  great, 
toca,  but  chuck  hunting  is  done  during 
better  weather.  In  the  spring  one  can  hear 
and  see  the  geese  flying  north,  hear  those 
peepers  chirping,  and  hear  all  the 
nesting  birds  singing.  Getting 
out  and  seeing  the  new  growth 
c:if  spring  is  very  refreshing 
after  being  cooped  up  all 
winter.  The  green  of 
spring  and  summer,  is 
certainly  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  the 
hrown  of  winter.  Help- 
ing the  farmers  re- 
move those  “hole 
diggers”  is  not  work, 
but  great  fun,  and 
great  for  the  farmer, 
too. 

Now,  here  is  one 
thing  you  should 
know.  You  put  an  ac- 
curate shooting  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  shot,  one  who 
canjudgedistanceand 
knows  how  to  dope  the  wind,  and  you  have 
a winning  combination.  Beware  of  the  man 
who  owns  just  one  gun  and  knows  how  to 
use  it.  And,  there’s  no  better  way  to  learn 
how  than  by  shooting  woodchucks.  □ 


Tennessee  Fried  Woodchuck 

Ingredients: 

Skinned  and  cleaned  groundhog  Flour 

Water  Shortening  for  deep  frying 

Salt 

Cut  woodchuck  into  frying-size  pieces.  Wash  and  soak  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Boil  in  salted  water  until  tender  to  a fork.  Roll  in  flour,  patting  flour  on  to  he  sure  meat  is 
well  covered.  Fry  in  deep  fat  until  hrown.  Cracker  crumbs  or  cornmeal  may  be  used  instead 
of  flour,  hut  be  sure  the  meat  is  well  coated. 

From  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook,  available  from  the  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  171 10-9797 . Cost  is  $4.72  plus  tax,  delivered. 
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A Tribute  to  Star 


By  Keith  H.  Miller 

Artwork  by  Mark  Bray 


STAR  was  a beautiful,  well-bred,  stylish 
English  pointer.  She  possessed  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a good  bird  dog  — 
solid  pointing  ability,  tenacity,  loyalty,  obe- 
dience and,  probably  most  important,  a 
knack  for  finding  pheasants. 

1 first  met  Star  in  November  1991  at  the 
Lloydsville  Sportsmen  Association’s  An- 
nual Youth  Pheasant  Hunt.  Star  and  her 
owner,  George  Butcher,  attended  every 
year,  determined  to  give  the  children  every 
opportunity  to  bag  a bird. 

That  year  1 sponsored  two  boys  from  my 
Boy  Scout  troop,  and  Star  was  assigned  to 
us.  Star  would  work  an  area,  find  a bird  and 
immediately  go  on  point,  standing  rock- 
steady without  even  a twitch.  George  would 
then  get  the  kids  set  up  behind  her,  and 
when  they  were  all  set,  he  would 


the  boys’  hands  as  if  to  encourage 
them,  then  she  started  working  again. 
By  the  end  of  our  hunt,  both  boys  had 
birds. 

In  1 992 , 1 again  sponsored  the  same 
boys  for  the  hunt,  and  we  were  again 
assigned  to  hunt  with  George  and  Star. 
This  year,  though.  Star’s  daughter 
Fancy  came  along  to  learn  the  ropes. 
Even  with  her  boisterous  pup  along. 
Star  did  an  outstanding  job  and  the 
hoys  again  bagged  some  birds.  Her 
energy  and  stamina  was  amazing;  she 
never  faltered  throughout  the  hunt. 

In  November  1993,  the  Youth 
Pheasant  Hunt  brought  the  six  of  us 
back  together  again.  This  year  was  a 
little  different,  though.  Although  Star 
was  still  the  best  hunting  dog 
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I noticed  she  was  a little  slower,  show- 
ing her  age.  Fancy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  showing  her  breed  ing.  She  seemed 
to  he  turning  into  an  excellent  hunter 
just  like  her  mother.  By  the  end  of 
the  hunt,  both  boys  had  their 
limits. 

In  September  of  1994, 

Star  suffered  a stroke.  Al- 
though she  tired  easily 
now,  when  small  game 
season  came  she  still 
longed  to  go  hunt- 
ing. George  would 
hunt  her  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then 
let  her  rest  while 
Fancy  took  over.  I 
went  out  with 
them  two  or  three 
times  last  fall  and 
even  despite  her 
stroke.  Star  obvi- 
ously felt  it  was 
her  duty  to  find 
birds  for  whom- 
ever was  hunting 
with  George  and  her. 

By  the  time  the  1994 
Youth  Flunt  rolled  around,  my  Scouts 
were  too  old  to  participate,  so  I took 
my  springer  spaniel  pup,  Samson,  and 
served  as  a dog  handler.  It  felt  strange, 
not  watching  Star  hunt  with  the  Scouts 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  And  as 
soon  as  the  hunt  was  over,  I went  over 
to  George’s  group  to  see  Star  and  find 
out  how  their  hunt  went.  The  kids  said 
she  was  awesome  and  each  of  them  got 
their  limit.  Star  looked  tired,  hut  that 
magical  sparkle  could  still  be  seen  in 
her  eyes. 

On  Decemberdl,  1994, 1 was  squir- 
rel hunting  at  the  Lloydsville  Sports- 
men grounds.  I noticed  a truck  in  the 


field,  and  when  I went  over  to  it,  I saw 
George  holding  a pick  and  shovel.  George 
said  Star  was  dropping  a lot  of  weight,  and 
when  he  took  her  to  the  vets,  she  was 
diagnosed  with  leukemia.  With  the  health 
problems  she  suffered  from  the  stroke,  the 
leukemia,  and  her  age,  the  vet  told  George 
the  only  humane  course  of  action  would  be 
to  put  her  down.  So  George  brought  her  to 
her  favorite  hunting  spot  for  her  final  rest- 
ing place. 

Whenever  I go  hunting  there,  I think  of 
Star  and  hope  her  spirit  is  still  enjoying  the 
thrill  of  the  hunt,  just  as  she  did  in  her 
youth.  I can  think  of  no  better  place  for 
such  a fine  dog  to  rest  in  peace.  □ 
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The  Accomplishment 

By  Bernard  Wrench 


BOB’S  SMILE  was  as  wide  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  when  I walked  into  the  room. 
“Guess  what,  Dad?  I passed  my  hunter  ed 
course.”  At  that  moment  my  heart  was 
filled  with  joy,  but  I also  felt  uneasy;  I knew 
there  were  difficult  times  ahead.  All  Boh 
talked  about  was  getting  a deer,  just  like  his 
dad. 

“That’s  great,”  I said  as  I bent  down  and 
hugged  him. 

The  1992  hunting  season  came  and 
went.  A kidney  infection  kept  him  from 
getting  out,  but  the  promise  of  the  ’93 
season  kept  his  hopes  up.  Those  hopes  were 
crushed,  however,  in  late  October,  when 
he  lost  both  of  his  grandparents  in  an  auto 
accident.  Neither  of  us  could  concentrate. 


On  opening  day  we  did  manage  to  get 
out  a few  hours,  but  we  saw  only  five 
does. 

When  the  ’94  season  arrived  Bob 
was  thrilled.  He  could  hardly  wait  to 
do  some  real  hunting.  A friend  had 
suggested  we  go  to  a farm  enrolled  in 
the  deer  damage  program,  where  Boh 
would  have  a particularly  good  chance 
of  getting  a deer.  Rain  and  wet  snow 
fell,  shortening  our  day.  Although  Boh 
was  determined,  the  nasty  weather  pre- 
vailed. We  went  out  several  other 
times,  but  came  up  empty.  Bob  said  we 
still  had  next  year,  hut  the  disappoint- 
ment showed  in  his  eyes. 

The  1995  season  would  change  for- 
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ever  the  way  Boh  hunted.  He  decided 
to  take  up  archery  hunting.  Warmer 
weather,  easier  access,  and  a good  lo- 
cation with  lots  of  deer  sign  just  might 
he  the  answer.  After  hours  of  practice 
and  preparation,  he  was  ready.  My 
cousin  had  found  us  the  perfect  hunt- 
ing spot,  too. 

The  first  day  we  saw  several  deer, 
hut  none  presented  a shot.  Our  second 
time  out,  however,  was  different.  When 
the  clouds  thickened  that  afternoon, 
threatening  rain  later  on  that  evening, 
1 figured  deer  would  he  moving.  Se- 
lecting just  the  right  stand  was  not 
easy,  hut  hy  five  o’clock  we  were  ready. 
A few  last  minute  instructions,  then  1 
settled  down  behind  Boh  to  wait.  Our 
wait  wasn’t  long. 

Like  magic  a deer  appeared  to  our 
right,  unaware  of  our  presence,  and 
began  to  feed  right  out  in  front  of  us. 
Two  more  deer  appeared  farther  hack. 


Bob  waited  patiently  as 
the  deer  in  front 
worked  his  way  closer. 

“Can  you  get  a clear 
shot,’’  1 whispered.  Boh 
said  that  he  could.  The 
last  thing  I told  him 
was  to  make  sure  of  his 
shot.  My  heart  was 
pounding  and  1 knew 
his  was  too.  1 watched 
the  deer  and  waited. 
The  twang  of  the  how 
sent  the  arrow  right  on 
target.  The  deer  bolted 
and  rata  into  some 
standing  corn,  but 
within  only  a matter  of 
seconds  we  heard  the 
deer  go  down. 

The  look  on  Bob’s  face  was  one  of  disbe- 
lief. 1 congratulated  him  and  assured  him 
that  he  was  finally  a full-fledged  deer  hunter. 
As  for  me,  1 was  as  proud  as  any  dad  could 
be.  There  was  a tremendous  sense  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  for  all  his  hard  work.  It 
had  paid  off. 

As  I pushed  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
cornfield  where  we  could  tag  and  field- 
dress  his  trophy,  I had  tears  in  my  eyes. 
What  an  accomplishment.  You  see.  Bob 
was  born  with  spina  bifida  and  he  was  not 
given  much  hope  back  then.  While  look- 
ing at  his  deer,  at  least  for  the  moment,  he 
was  just  like  any  other  hunter. 

As  we  headed  home,  the  smile  on  his 
face  was  as  wide  as  could  he.  Realizing  the 
tremendous  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome 
to  take  the  deer  made  him  an  especially 
proud  hunter.  I’m  sure  there  will  he  much 
more  hunting  in  his  future,  but  that  first 
deer  will  forever  remain  in  his  memory  and 
mine.  □ 
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Tradition  in  Treaster 

Valley 

By  Alan  S.  Hoffman 


Deer  season  was  just  a few  days  off 
and  Ray  was  spending  time  getting 
ready  for  the  annual  journey  to  his  hunting 
camp.  As  he  lifted  the  old  Savage  from  the 
gun  cabinet,  he  remembered  his  grandfa- 
ther  telling  him  about  the  camp  in  Treaster 
Valley,  and  recounting  each  deer  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  time-worn  Savage. 

The  gun  was  handed  down  to  Ray  after 
his  grandfather  could  no  longer  hunt  the 
mountains,  nor  make  the  trip  to  Treaster 
Valley.  The  .30-30  became  Ray’s  favorite 
deer  rifle.  Oh,  there  were  more  modern  and 
fancier  rifles  in  the  gun  cabinet,  but  for 


hunting  in  Penn’s  Woods,  Ray  liked 
the  old  lever  action.  The  stock  was 
nicked  and  scarred  from  years  of  use, 
and  the  bluing  was  worn  off  the  octa- 
gon barrel.  He  knew  the  members  at 
camp  would  give  him  a ribbing  for 
bringing  the  old  “worn-out”  gun  again, 
but  he  felt  comfortable  in  carrying  the 
rifle. 

His  mind  racing  with  other  thoughts 
of  the  camp  and  experiences  of  years 
gone  by,  he  returned  to  his  packing 
with  renewed  excitement.  The  trip 
north  could  not  have  come  too  soon. 
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On  the  Stinday  afternoon  before 
buck  season  Ray  was  standing  alone 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  cabin,  enjoy' 
ing  the  solitude  of  this  remote  moun- 
tain setting  in  Mifflin  County.  The 
cabin  had  been  built  in  1929  and 
changed  little.  Heat  came  from  a fire- 
place and  a cook  stove,  running  water 
flowed  into  the  cabin  by  gravity  from 
a nearby  spring  house,  and  gas  lights 
provided  the  lighting.  The  building 
was  not  modern  by  any  means,  and 
visitors  kindly  referred  to  it  as  rustic. 
To  the  members  who  spent  time  there 
year  after  year,  however,  it  was  a castle. 

The  thermometer  read  42  degrees 
on  the  porch,  but  it  felt  warmer  out- 
side than  in.  The  cabin  had  not  been 
used  since  turkey  season,  so  it  felt 
damp  and  cold.  Ray  looked  through 
the  front  porch  window  at  the  fire- 
place and  could  see  the  dancing  or- 
ange and  yellow  flames  trying  to  bring 
heat  to  the  room.  It  would  take  several 
more  hours  for  the  cabin  to  take  on 
that  comfortable  warmth  only  a fire- 


place can  give.  A fire  in  the  cook  stove  also 
provided  heat,  and  Ray  was  careful  not  to 
get  the  fire  so  hot  the  the  top  would  glow 
cherry  red. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  everyone  had  ar- 
rived and  were  busy  helping  the  cook  put 
away  the  food  and  supplies  that  could  last 
an  army  an  entire  winter.  Soon  the  familiar 
stories  of  past  hunting  seasons  were  re- 
hashed and  events  of  the  past  year  were 
heard  from  everyone.  The  cabin  was  even- 
tually warm  and  the  men  were  settling  into 
favorite  chairs  around  the  fireplace.  As 
darkness  fell  across  the  valley  and  dim 
shadows  were  cast  throughout  the  cabin, 
the  glow  of  the  gas  lights  instilled  a cozy 
atmosphere. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  the  evening  passed 
and  everyone’s  gear  was  ready  for  the  next 
day.  The  climb  upstairs  got  colder  with 
each  step.  No  heat,  no  comfort.  Thank 
goodness  for  warm  sleeping  bags,  Ray 
thought,  as  the  zipper  made  a ripping  sound 
as  the  bag  closed  in  around  him.  The  an- 
ticipation of  spending  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  in  Wolf’s  Swamp  made  it  difficult  to 
sleep.  Ray  knew  the  swamp  held  many 
bucks;  he  had  seen  several  during 
turkey  season.  But  the  swamp  was 
diff  icult  to  hunt  because  of  the  over- 
grown laurel.  His  years  of  hunting 
the  swamp  gave  him  valuable  knowl- 
edge, but  he  realized  the  deer  devel- 
oped their  own  brand  of  savvy  from 
roaming  the  area.  It  would  be  a chal- 
lenge of  wits.  Sleep  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  hunter’s  rambling  thoughts. 

The  clanging  of  pots  and  pans 
alerted  everyone  that  the  cook  had 
breakfast  under  way.  The  smell  of 
coffee  drifting  upstairs  gave  every- 
one their  first  hint  that  they  should 
he  climbing  out  of  their  bunks.  The 

RAY  WATCHED  as  the  deer  cautiously 
walked  through  the  large  rocks  along 
the  ridge.  The  4-point  buck's  gray- 
brown  winter  coat  blended  perfectly 
with  the  rocks. 
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combination  of  brewed  coffee,  ham  and 
eggs,  and  the  burning  wood  in  the  fireplace 
give  an  aroma  and  warmth  that  can  he 
experienced  only  at  a hunting  camp.  There 
was  not  much  conversation  this  morning. 
Breakfast  was  served  quickly. 

With  daylight  still  an  hour  away,  each 
hunter  headed  out  for  his  familiar  spot  in 
the  early  morning  darkness.  Ray  traveled 
over  familiar  logging  roads  and  natural 
trails,  picking  out  landmarks  with  his  flash- 
light. The  climb  up  Strong  Mountain  was 
steep  and  required  several  stops  before 
reaching  the  top.  Finally,  Ray  was  at  the 
spot  that  provided  an  excellent  view  of  a 
saddle  where  deer  frequently  crossed.  The 
damp  cold  air  seemed  to  he  a harbinger  of 
snow.  The  eastern  sky  began  to  brighten 
but  it  was  cloudy. 

Time  passed  slowly,  and  only  a few  dis- 
tant shots  reminded  Ray  that  this  was  the 
first  day  of  buck  season.  Nothing  was  mov- 
ing. The  air  was  still,  allowing  Ray  to  hear 
the  sounds  all  around  him. 

Several  hours  later  someone  yelling 
caught  Ray’s  attention.  As  he  carefully 
listened,  the  yelling  continued,  and  he 
knew  that  a drive  was  in  progress.  Odd,  Ray 
thought.  Hunters  usually  didn’t  drive  until 
the  second  day.  It  sounded  as  if  the  drive 
was  coming  in  his  direction.  Ray  decided  to 
stay  in  the  area,  thinking  a buck  might  be 
pushed  to  him  and  try  to  cross  the  saddle 
into  the  next  valley.  However,  for  his  safety 
and  that  of  the  drivers,  he  moved  to  the 
opposite  ridge  on  T reaster  Mountain,  which 
would  place  him  to  one  side  of  the  drive. 
He  could  still  hear  the  yelling,  but  it  was 
more  faint.  It  sounded  as  if  it  were  going 
away  from  him.  It  was  not  possible,  he 
thought.  All  of  the  camps  drive  the  swamp 
from  west  to  east.  This  drive  was  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  several  min- 
utes the  noise  was  barely  audible.  He  could 
have  stayed  where  he  was,  and  pondered 
whether  to  go  back  to  the  saddle  or  search 
out  a new  spot.  He  decided  to  stay  because 
he  had  a good  vantage  point  on  either  side 
of  the  ridge. 


As  he  settled  down  and  looked  to- 
ward the  mountain  range  to  the  west, 
he  saw  a gray  haze  slowly  mo\  ing  in  h in- 
direction. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  the  soft,  silent 
flakes  drifted  down.  Ray  sought  pro- 
tection from  the  snow  under  a huge 
white  pine  a short  distance  away.  He 
cleared  a spot  underneath  the  tree  and 
began  scanning  the  area.  As  time 
passed,  Ray  concentrated  on  the  snow 
and  how  beautiful  the  mountains  would 
become.  Slight  movement  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge  caught  his  attention. 
A closer  look  did  not  show  anything, 
then  suddenly,  a deer  appeared,  mov- 
ing towards  him.  Could  the  deer  have 
avoided  the  earlier  drive  and  now  was 
moving  behind  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge,  or  had  it  just  been  disturbed 
by  another  hunter?  The  excitement 
began  to  mount  and  Ray  could  feel  his 
heart  pounding. 

Ray  watched  as  the  deer  cautiously 
walked  between  the  large  rocks  along 
the  ridge.  The  animal’s  gray-brown 
winter  coat  blended  perfectly  with  the 
rocks.  The  deer  was  unaware  of  any- 
one on  top  of  the  ridge  and  continued 
its  slow  pace.  Soon  Ray  spotted  ant- 
lers; it  was  a 4-point.  In  one  fluid 
motion  the  Savage  came  up  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  crosshairs  were  on 
the  deer.  The  safety  was  pushed  off, 
the  trigger  squeezed  and  the  shot  ech- 
oed across  the  valley.  The  deer  disap- 
peared, but  Ray  wasn’t  sure  if  he  had 
hit  it.  He  made  his  way  down  the  rocks 
to  where  the  deer  had  been  standing. 
Nothing.  Because  the  rocks  were  so 
large,  though,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  a deer  to  go  straight  down  the 
mountain  without  being  seen. 

Ray  began  circling  and  within  30 
yards  found  spots  of  blood.  His  first 
instinct  was  to  go  immediately  after 
the  deer,  but  patience  is  critical  to  the 
successful  trailing  of  a wounded  deer. 
The  other  concern  was  that  the  snow 
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was  now  covering  the  ground  and  per- 
haps any  blood  trail. 

Ray  waited  as  long  as  he  dared  and 
then  began  to  follow  the  trail.  Moving 
cautiously,  he  saw  the  leaves  torn  up 
where  the  deer  had  run  down  the 
mountain.  He  stopped  and  looked  ev- 
ery couple  of  steps  in  case  the  deer 
bolted  from  a hiding  place.  This  pace 
continued  until  the  trail  reached  the 
bottom.  The  leaves  were  torn  up  in  a 
path  leading  to  a fallen  tree.  Ray  ap- 
proached the  tree  cautiously,  and  there, 
lying  behind  it,  was  the  deer. 

It  was  a small  but  symmetrical 
forkhorn;  Ray  was  pleased.  A smile 
came  over  his  face  and  the  excitement 
and  joy  began  to  run  its  course.  In  a 
matter  of  seconds,  all  of  the  events 
surrounding  this  hunt  raced  through 
his  mind.  He  sat  on  a log  to  collect  his 
thoughts  and  savor  the  moment  — to 
give  him  time  to  calm  down  and  fill 
out  his  tag. 

The  long  drag  hack  to  camp  was 
something  Ray  did  not  relish,  hut  it 
was  a necessary  part  of  the  hunt.  It 
would  test  his  eiadurance.  The  nearest 
logging  road  was  several  hundred  yards 
away,  and  reaching  it  meant  going 
through  laurel,  thick  brush  and  fallen 
trees.  The  laurel  with  its  springy 
branches  caught  Ray’s  feet  with  al- 
most every  step,  and  the  deer  had  to  he 
lifted  over  the  downed  trees.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  drag  would  never  end.  Finally 
the  logging  road  was  in  sight,  and  the 
snow  made  dragging  easier  once  he 
was  on  the  trail. 

The  path  to  the  cabin  appeared  just 
as  daylight  was  fading.  As  the  cabin 
came- into  view,  the  light  from  the 
kitchen  cast  a yellow  glow  onto  the 
snow-covered  ground.  The  cook  saw 
Ray  dragging  the  deer  by  the  window 
and  yelled  the  traditional,  “buck 
coinin’.”  Several  hunters  came  out  on 
the  porch  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions and  to  make  the  customary  re- 


marks about  some  people  having  all  the 
luck.  Ray  gave  a sigh  of  relief  as  the  deer  lay 
beside  the  meat  pole. 

After  the  4-point  was  hung  on  the  pole 
beside  a couple  of  3-pointers  shot  earlier  in 
the  day,  all  the  hunters  went  inside.  The 
warmth  of  the  cabin  greeted  Ray  like  an  old 
friend.  It  was  good  to  get  in  out  of  the  cold 
and  snow.  Everyone  wanted  to  hear  his 
story.  An  abbreviated  version  satisfied  ev- 
eryone before  supper,  but  he  knew  it  would 
he  told  over  and  over  again  that  evening. 
Of  course,  exaggerated  events  would  be 
added  to  make  it  more  thrilling. 

After  supper  the  light  from  the  fireplace 
cast  flickering  shadows  in  the  room,  mes- 
merizing everyone  around  the  fire.  Only  an 
occasional  low-tone  conversation  broke 
the  silence.  Some  hunters  were  taking  naps 
while  others  were  planning  their  next  day’s 
hunt.  Ray  replayed  the  day’s  events  over 
and  over  in  his  mind.  He  thought  about 
how  once  again  the  old  Savage  did  the  job. 
An  image  of  his  grandfather  sitting  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  telling  stories  came  to  mind. 
His  grandfather  was  a good  story  teller,  able 
to  capture  everyone’s  attention  when  he 
spoke.  Ray  felt  a twinge  of  loneliness  at  his 
grandfather  no  longer  being  part  of  the 
camp. 

The  evening  was  getting  late  and  almost 
everyone  went  to  bed.  Ray  went  outside  to 
see  if  it  was  still  snowing.  It  was  tapering  off 
and  looked  as  if  it  would  stop  soon.  Tomor- 
row would  he  a beautiful  day.  The  snow 
would  be  hanging  on  the  hemlocks  with 
their  houghs  bent  over,  and  the  mountains 
would  be  dressed  in  white.  It  would  he  a 
good  day  for  one  to  he  part  of  the  moun- 
tains and  enjoy  the  splendor  of  a winter 
woods. 

As  Ray  went  hack  inside  he  thought 
about  how  the  day’s  events  would  be  etched 
into  camp  history  and  provide  memories 
for  years  to  come.  He  climbed  the  steps 
heading  for  bed,  not  feeling  the  cold  but 
the  satisfaction  of  being  a part  of  a tradition 
that  will  continue  on  for  future  generations 
of  hunters  in  Treaster  Valley.  □ 
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Stalking  the  Elusive  Control  Point: 


Orienteering 

By  john  D.  Taylor 

Photos  by  the  author 


ORIENTEERING  is  a recreational  and  competitive  sport  for 
people  of  all  ages.  It  involves  using  a map  and  compass  to 
navigate  a set  course  in  unfamiliar  terrain.  A typical 
orienteering  event  offers  a selection  of  courses  designed  to 
match  every  age  and  level  of  ability. 


IT  WAS  STEAMY,  “dose” 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
would  say,  on  the  early 
July  morning  Brad  Whitmore 
and  1 traveled  to  Chester 
County’s  W arwick  Park,  near 
Pottstown,  to  go  orienteering. 

1 had  asked  Whitmore,  presi- 
dent of  Susquehanna  Valley 
Orienteering,  an  “0”-group 
near  my  York  home,  to  show 
me  what  this  sport  was  all 
about. 

Several  hours  after  we  met 
in  my  driveway,  Whitmore 
and  I were  trotting  (some- 
thing between  jogging  and 
walking)  up  a rock-strewn 
trail  that  paralleled  a hill  op- 
posite Brandywine  Creek.  Sweat  dripped 
off  my  brow  and  on  to  my  glasses.  Out  came 
the  handkerchief,  already  soaked  with  per- 
spiration. Smear,  smear,  try  to  read  the 
map,  pick  a route,  then  trot  oft  in  that 
direction. 

Whitmore  tried  to  explain  how  much 
fun  orienteering  is,  what  it  means  to  him. 
At  first,  1 thought  the  sport  amounted  to 
little  more  than  a complicated  version  of 
capture  the  flag  at  a car  rally. 

Written  clues,  a detailed  map  and  a 
compass  were  the  tools  used  to  find  the  best 
(meaning  shortest,  easiest,  fastest)  route 
between  a series  of  control  points,  or  flags, 
along  a 2-mile  route  through  a woods. 

But  what  1 wondered,  moving  between 
controls,  was  the  thrill?  Why  did  all  these 


people  want  to  do  this.  Our  host,  the 
Delaware  Valley  Orienteering  Club  is 
the  largest  O-club  in  the  nation,  with 
800  members,  and  Whitmore’s  SVO 
group  has  100  members. 

Whitmore  and  1 were  running  the 
yellow  course  (just  above  amateur 
rank).  Although  my  compass  skills 
were  rusty  — Whitmore’s  coaching 
helped  — 1 thought  finding  the  first 
three  controls  was  fairly  easy. 

Running  the  course  consisted  of 
quickly  studying  the  map  (similar  to  a 
standard  topographical  quadrangle, 
only  more  detailed;  showing  rock  piles, 
charcoal  hearths,  tree  roots,  etc. ) pick- 
ing a route,  then  moving  as  quickly  as 
the  terrain  allowed  from  one  control 
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ORIENTEERING  is  a great  way  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  and  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family. 
Courses  are  available  for  any  level  of  skill. 


flag  to  the  next.  Clues  were  also 
provided  with  the  map  on  where 
to  find  each  control  flag.  Flag 
Numher  1,  for  example,  was  lo- 
cated  on  a charcoal  hearth,  the 
clues  said.  Numher  2 was  in  a 
“reentrant”  (“O”  jargon  for  a tiny 
ravine).  Flag  No.  3 could  he 
found  on  the  north  side  of  a 
houlder.  Although  the  pace  was 
much  faster,  any  serious  hunter 
might  use  a map  to  scout  for 
game  in  the  same  way.  Whitmore 
was  there  to  compete  later  in  the 
day,  on  the  challenging,  higher- 
level  courses.  In  the  higher  lev- 
els of  orienteering,  he  explained, 
he  ran  or  jogged  between  con- 
trol points,  which  were  more  difficult 
to  locate  than  on  the  yellow  level. 

The  map  said  the  fourth  control 
point  would  he  at  a fire  ring,  hy  a 
rootstock,  a tree  root  system  sticking 
out  of  the  ground.  And  the  clues  men- 
tioned a man-made  object,  a cup,  with 
drinking  water.  To  get  there  from  No. 
3 most  directly,  the  map  said  we  had 


two  options:  (a)  Follow  the  trail,  what 
Whitmore  called  a “hand  rail,”  because  it 
helps  guide  you  along  to  the  next  control, 
until  when  we  passed  the  second  trail  to  the 
right  and  another  rootstock,  or,  (h)  Follow 
a compass  hearing  overland,  across  a rocky 
outcropping,  past  a charcoal  hearth, 
thrctugh  a more  dense  section  of  woods, 
another  outcropping,  and  then  we  should 
spot  a fire  ring  and  the  control  in  more 
open  woods. 

Not  wanting  to  miss  an  adventure,  I 
suggested  going  overland.  So  we  trotted 
out  across  the  outcropping  following  a com- 
pass hearing.  When  we  finally  broke  out  of 
the  denser  brush  and  spotted  the  piled 
stones  of  the  fire  ring,  then  the  control  flag 
hiding  demurely  behind  one  side  of  it, 
1 undetstood  why  Whitmore  liked 
orienteering  so  much. 

Orienteering,  1 discovered,  was  like 
hunting,  only  instead  of  a buck  ot  a turkey, 
you  hunt  flags  and  map  points.  And  when 
1 saw  that  flag,  my  heart  was  racing  as  if  I’d 
spotted  a big  buck. 

While  Whitmore  poured  a second  cup 

BRAD  WHITMORE,  current  president  of 
Susquehanna  Valley  Orienteering,  at  a 
control  point  on  the  Yellow  Course  in 
Warwick  Park,  near  Pottstown,  in  Chester 
County. 
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of  water  from  the  jug  next  to  the  control,  1 
looked  up  and  told  him  1 was  starting  to 
understand  why  he  had  so  much  fun  doing 
this. 

Orienteering,  Whitmore  said,  comes 
from  Scandinavia,  where  it  is  a popular 
sport.  Up  to  30,000  people,  competing  at 
different  levels,  may  participate  in  events 
there. 

Orienteering  is  not  as  popular  in  the 
United  States.  Whitmore  said  U.  S.  teams 
get  clobbered  in  international  competi- 
tion.  Still,  more  people  are  getting  inter- 
ested in  the  sport. 

The  first  world-level  orienteering  event 
in  the  United  States  was  held  in  1993,  at 
Harriman  State  Park,  near  West  Point, 
north  of  New  York  City.  The  United  States 
Orienteering  Federation  currently  lists  over 
70  clubs  under  its  banner,  with  24  clubs  in 
the  Northeast  and  Mid-Atlantic  regions 
alone. 

Pennsylvania  currently  has  five  major 
orienteering  clubs:  Delaware  Valley 
Orienteering  Association,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Orienteering  Club, 
the  Warrior  Ridge  Orienteering  Cluh, 
Susquehanna  Valley  Orienteering  and 
Pocono  Orienteering  Cluh. 

Orienteering  people  come  from  a lot  of 
different  backgrounds,  Whitmore  said.  “ Y ou 
never  know  who  orienteering  will  appeal 
to.”  Some  people  like  hiking.  Many  are 
runners,  especially  those  who  like  running 
in  the  woods  rather  than  on  a track.  An- 
other fairly  common  thread  is  of  a higher 
degree.  There  is  something  about  solving 
problems  with  this  that  appeals  to  people,” 
Whitmore  said. 

The  orienteering  enthusiasts  1 talked  to 
at  Warwick  Park  verified  some  of 
Whitmore’s  observations.  Ed  Scott, 
Birdsboro,  for  example,  began  orienteering 
in  1982  with  Boy  Scouts  and  got  his  family 
involved  in  the  sport.  His  son.  Matt,  went 
on  to  win  the  U.S.  Championship. 

Scott  said  he  likes  the  social  atmosphere 
and  being  in  the  woods.  But  he  is  not  into 
speed.  “The  mental  part  wins  races  in  the 


Maps 

The  single  most  useful  map  tor 
outdoorsmen  is  the  standard  topo- 
graphic or  “topo”  map.  The  standard 
topo  covers  a 49  square-mile  area  and 
shows  a great  deal  of  detail.  Roads, 
towns,  cities,  rivers,  the  boundaries  of 
state  forest  and  state  game  lands  are 
depicted.  Also,  with  contour  lines, 
topos  give  a visual  picture  of  the  shape 
and  elevation  of  mountains  and  hills. 

Using  topo  maps  is  a matter  of 
applying  what  you  see  to  what  is  there. 
Travel  south  on  Horse  Valley  Road 
near  East  Waterford,  in  Perry  County, 
for  example,  and  you’ll  see  two 
mountains  separated  by  a large  gap. 
The  Blain  topographic  quadrangle 
shows  these  mountains  and  the  forested 
lands  surrounding  them  as  a series  of 
concentric  rings,  close  where  the  slope 
is  steep,  wider  where  the  land  is  flat. 
The  map  also  shows  that  the  mountain 
on  the  right  in  the  East  Waterford 
Narrows  is  1,920  feet  tall,  the  left 
mountain  1,860  feet.  In  Lack 
Township,  right  of  the  road,  two 
pipelines  cut  across  the  mountain,  one 
high,  one  across  the  broken  farm  and 
forest  land  near  the  bottom. 

If  you  were  scouting  for  game,  you 
might  look  for  grouse  around  the 
opening  northwest  of  Bear  Pond,  on 
the  little  ridge  southwest  of  Smith 
Hollow.  Deer  hunters  might  want  to 
look  along  the  forest  edge  between 
Smith  Hollow  and  East  WaterEird.  But 
they  would  need  to  ask  permission, 
because  the  Tuscarora  State  Forest 
boundary  runs  along  the  ridge  top. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you 
can  learn  from  a topo  map.  Learning 
how  to  use  one  requires  practice,  but 
isn’t  hard.  Topo  maps  are  available  at 
some  sporting  goods  stores  or  directly 
from  the  U.  S.  Getdogical  Service, 
Map  Distribution,  Federal  Center, 
Building  41,  Box  25286,  Denver,  CO 
80225,  or  call  (303)  236-7477.  Ask  for 
a price  list  and  the  state-by-state  index 
for  topo  maps. 
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COMPASSES  come  in  many  styles, 
designed  for  many  purposes.  Those 
with  a sighting  device,  above,  are  good 
fortaking  precise  bearings.  Forgeneral 
use,  a more  basic  design  is  adequate 
and  maybe  even  easier  to  learn  how  to 
use. 

50  to  55  age  group,”  Scott  said,  chuck- 
ling. Scott  is  a course  setter.  He  maps 
orienteering  courses. 

Frances  Hogle,  a 51 -year  old  in- 
vestment advisor  from  Baltimore,  said 
he  has  been  orienteering  lor  the  last  25 
years.  Hogle  likes  the  aspect  of 
orienteering  being  50  percent  physi- 
cal, 50  percent  mental. 

“I  got  tired  of  banging  up  my  knees 
in  other  forms  of  exercise  like  running, 
and  decided  to  return  to  orienteering.” 
Hogle  said.  “1  wasn’t  bored  to  tears 
with  this.'  It  is  like  a game,  you  get 
instant  gratification  when  you  solve 
the  problem  of  trying  to  find  the  con- 
trol. It’s  sort  of  like  golf.  You’re  playing 
chess  with  the  course  setters.  Being 
prepared  for  luck,”  Hogle  added,  is  the 
secret  of  orienteering.  “You  see  things 
you  didn’t  plan  on  and  can  still  use 
them  to  formulate  a plan  to  work  your 
way  around  an  obstacle.” 


Compass 

Using  a compass  is  a bit  more 
complicated  than  reading  a map. 
Compasses  are  magnetic  devices, 
lodestones,  first  used  in  the  14th 
century.  A compass  simply  shows  you 
the  location  of  magnetic  north,  and 
allows  you  to  follow  a bearing  relative 
to  magetic  north  to  go  to  other  areas. 

lack  the  space  here  to  look  at  all 
the  nuances  of  compass  work.  For  this 
1 suggest  a trip  to  the  library  for  a book 
on  map  and  compasses,  or  reading  your 
compass’s  instruction  manual. 

The  most  important  thing  you  can 
learn  is  how  to  take  and  follow  a bearing: 
Say  you  want  to  travel  to  the  top  of  a 
distant  mountain  through  unfamiliar 
country.  You  can  use  your  compass  to 
take  a bearing  on  the  mountaintop, 
then  follow  that  bearing  directly. 

Holding  the  compass  directly  in 
front  of  you,  orient  the  compass  — 
align  the  directional  arrow  with  pointer 
for  magnetic  north.  When  this  is 
aligned,  eyeball  how  a straight  line  to 
the  distant  mountain  top  corresponds 
with  a degree  marking  on  the  compass’s 
dial.  This  is  a bearing.  You  want  to 
follow  it  to  the  mountain.  It  helps  to 
keep  your  bearings  short,  with  some 
kind  of  secondary  marker  closer, 
between  the  distant  object  and  your 
original  position,  then  take  a second  or 
third  bearing  to  the  mountain  from  the 
secondary  markers,  rather  than  relying 
entirely  on  one  bearing. 


Peggy  Dickison,  of  Bowie,  Maryland, 
1995  U.S.  Elite  orienteering  champion  and 
1988  North  American  champion,  repre- 
sents the  high  speed  end  of  the  “O”  spec- 
trum. Dickison  said  she  enjoys  the  mix  of 
physical  and  mental  energies  orienteering 
requires. 

Dickison  got  involved  in  orienteering 
when  she  signed  up  for  a college  mapmaking 
course  in  her  senior  year  of  high  school. 
Orienteering  was  a means  of  working  on 
maps.  In  the  20  years  since  that  time  she 
has  won  numerous  championships  includ- 
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ingthe  1996  short  course,  1994  long  course 
and  the  1988,  1990  and  1992  Elite  honors. 

A former  road  runner  and  racer,  Dickison 
said  it  is  a pure  joy  to  run  in  the  woods.  Her 
favorite  orienteering  spot  is  Harriman  State 
Park  in  New  York. 

Thirteen-year  old  Laurel  Reece  and  her 
father  Doug,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
also  like  the  dual  mental  and  physical  side 
of  orienteering.  Laurel,  who  placed  first  in 
the  national  L-l  (12  years  and  under)  class 
in  1995,  said  she  likes  to  run,  to  read  maps 
and  the  travel  to  go  orienteering.  She  has 
been  to  New  York,  Colorado  and  Canada, 
and  all  over  Pennsylvania  for  orienteering 
events. 

Herfather  views  orienteering  as  a chance 
to  do  things  with  his  family,  to  get  out- 
doors, and  a chance  to  enjoy  the  social 
dimension,  to  get  to  know  people  involved 
in  the  sport.  Reece  said  he  feels  welcome  at 
club  events. 

Tim  Good  of  Palls  Church,  Mar>dand,  a 
former  Explorer  Scout  and  athlete,  said  he 
just  likes  to  run  through  the  woods. 

Orienteering  clubs,  Whitmore  said,  form 
to  provide  members  with  information  and 
the  highly  specialized  maps  used  in  compe- 
tition. O-maps  can  cost  up  to  $ 10,000  each 
to  create.  Aerial  photography  is  used  to 
plot  the  basic  maps  points,  like  streams, 
lakes,  ponds,  roads,  trails  and  topography, 
which  is  shown  using  contour  intervals, 
like  a topo  map.  The  scale  of  orienteering 
maps,  however,  is  greater  than  a topo  map. 
Standard  U.S.  Geological  Survey  quad- 


rangles are  scaled  1:24,000  (one  inch 
of  map  equals  24,000  inches  ot  real 
terrain).  O-maps  are  1:10,000  or 
1:15,000,  and  show  individual  rocks, 
cliffs,  the  types  and  densities  of  ter- 
rain, vegetation,  etc. 

Why  shoLild  hunters  get  involved 
in  orienteering?  It’s  a great  way  to 
learn  about  using  a map  and  compass 
and  an  even  better  technique  to  get 
and  stay  in  top  shape  — especially  if 
you  enjoy  hiking  or  running  through 
the  woods  — tor  hunting  season. 

If  you’re  interested  in  getting  in- 
volved in  orienteeting,  gear  is  fairly 
inexpensive.  Top  of  the  line  O-gear  is 
made  of  nylon  so  it  is  cool  and  tear- 
resistant.  Most  higher  level  competi- 
tors like  nylon  tights,  to  shed  ticks 
(about  $35),  soccer-style  shin  guards 
to  save  your  legs  from  briar  and  log 
abuse  ($30),  and  a pair  of  orienteering 
shoes  ($40),  which  look  like  spiked 
track  shoes.  Beginners  need  only  a 
decent  pair  of  walking  shoes  or  boots, 
long  pants  and  comfortable  clothing. 

Getting  started  is  easy.  O-people 
are  friendly.  Doug  and  Laurel  Reece, 
for  example,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
explain  their  sport.  Doug  suggested 
that  anyone  interested  in  orienteering 
should  contact  a club  (see  the  sidebar) 
tor  a listing  of  events,  then  just  go. 
Talk  to  people  and  ask  for  their  advice. 
Orienteering  has  no  particular  season. 
Events  take  place  year-round.  □ 


Orienteering  Clubs  in  Pennsylvania 

Delaware  Valley  Orienteering  Association,  C/O  Mary  Frank,  1 4 Lake  Drive,  Spring  City, 
PA,  19475,  or  call  (610)792-0502.  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  Orienteering  Club, 
C/O  Jim  Wolfe,  319  Stright  lUP,  Indiana  PA  15705  or  call  (412)  357-6104. 

Warrior  Ridge  Orienteering  Club,  C/O  Michael  Lubick,  PO.  Box,  191  Rice’s  Landing, 
PA  15357  or  call  (412)  883-2238. 

Susquehanna  Valley  Orienteering,  C/O  Brad  Whitmore,  20801  Ruhl  Road,  Freeland, 
Md.  21053,  or  call  (410)  343-1053.  Pocono  Orienteering  Club,  P.  O Box  245,  Pocono  Lake, 
PA  18347-0245  (717)  646-9609. 
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A family  affair  in  more  ways  than  one  . . . 


Raising  Pheasants 

By  Bob  Hodge 

Southwest  Game  Farm  Superintendent 


HENS  begin  laying  eggs  in  March,  but 
the  pheasant  raising  process  starts  well 
before  then.  Every  piece  of  equipment 
has  to  be  checked,  repaired  if  necessary, 
greased,  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

WE  ALL  KNOW  how  spring 
brings  new  life.  By  late  March, 
Mother  Nature  starts  her  life  cycle  all 
over  again,  and  the  same  is  true  at  our 
game  farms.  The  game  farm  supenn- 
tendent  is  hustling  again,  getting  ready 
for  the  arrival  of  his  new  charges:  pheas- 
ant  chicks.  There  is  a fresh  new  season 
to  prepare  for,  egg  laying,  hatching, 
brooding  and,  finally,  release  into  the 
wild. 

The  process  starts  well  before  egg 


laying  though.  Every  piece  of  equipment  is 
gone  over,  repaired  if  necessary,  greased, 
cleaned,  disinfected  and,  if  it  doesn’t  move, 
given  a coat  of  paint.  Lields  are  readied  for 
crops. 

Hens  begin  laying  eggs  in  March.  Eggs 
are  carefully  collected,  put  into  trays  and 
then  placed  into  cold  storage  until  time 
comes  to  place  them  in  the  incubator.  The 
cold  storage  unit  is  maintained  at  55  de- 
grees, with  a relative  humidity  of  75  per- 
cent, to  retard  embryonic  development. 
Holding  them  in  this  manner  gives  us  con- 
trol over  when  the  eggs  hatch.  This  also  is 
when  the  trouble  begins.  Every  game  farm 
superintendent’s  wife  will  probably  tell  you 
she  wishes  she  could  just  go  away  for  a few 
months  until  the  entire  process  is  all  over. 
Y ou  see , the  superintendent  becomes  overly 
protective,  overly  bearing,  and  generally 
just  hard  to  get  along  with.  Maybe  that’s 
why  it’s  called  “brooding  season.’’  The 
brooding  season  consists  of  two  phases, 
hatching  chicks  and  brooding  chicks  until 
they’re  old  enough  to  fend  for  themselves. 
Sound  simple  enough? 

Let’s  take  the  game  farm  superinten- 
dent. You  might  think  of  him  as  any  other 
expectant  father  except  for  one  thing:  he’s 
expecting  lots  of  chicks.  Lots.  How  many? 
16,000.  Yep,  approximately  8,000  males 
and  8,000  females  per  hatch. 

In  early  April  the  first  hatch  is  ready  to 
he  set.  The  artificial  mother  (incubator) 
has  been  operating  for  a week  now,  empty, 
just  to  make  sure  it’s  operating  properly. 
We  can’t  afford  any  surprises  when  it  comes 
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time  to  incubate  the  eggs.  The  night  hetore 
the  set  is  placed  in  the  incuhator,  our 
propagators  wheel  the  racks  (18,500  trayed 
eggs)  out  of  the  cold  storage  area  into  the 
warm  room  where  the  incuhator  is  located. 
There  the  eggs  gradually  warm  to  room 
temperature,  70  degrees.  This  is  done  to 
control  condensation,  which  will  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  bacteria  developing 
on  the  egg  shells.  Many  questions  go 
through  our  minds  at  this  point.  Are  all  the 
eggs  fertile?  How  many  chicks  will  hatch? 
We  won’t  know  the  answers  for  three  weeks, 
at  hatching  time. 

Now  you  may  ask,  if  the  incuhator  does 
all  the  work,  what  does  the  superintendent 
do?  Let  me  tell  you.  Superintendents  don’t 
trust  modern  technology,  not  a bit.  The 
incubator  maintains  a temperature  of  99.5 
degrees  and  humidity  at  86  petcent.  But 
parts  wear  out,  machines  break  down  and 
electrical  storms  cause  power  failures.  An 
alarm  system  is  tied  into  the  telephone  at 
each  superintendent’s  house,  ready  to  dial 
him  at  the  first  hint  of  trouble.  Yes,  in  the 
hack  of  his  mind,  the  superintendent  knows 
the  phone  will  ring  if  there  is  any  trouble, 
but  he,  nonetheless,  goes  through  a check- 
list several  times  a day,  to  make  sure  noth- 
ing is  wrong.  Truth  he  known,  the  first 
thing  a superintendent  sees  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  thing  he  sees  at  night  is  his 
incubator. 

This  love  affair  lasts  for  the  next  25  days 
or,  more  like  it,  25  days  for  each  of  the  five 
hatches  scheduled  for  the  year.  The  hatch- 
ing season  usually  lasts  from  mid-April 
through  June.  Add  the  brooding  period  to 
that  and  this  intense  season  runs  until  the 
first  week  of  August,  when  the  last  birds  of 
the  season  leave  the  brooder  area. 

On  the  2 1st  day  of  incubation,  the  eggs 
are  ready  for  the  hatcher  and  a new  set  of 

PHEASANT  eggs  are  collected,  put  into  trays 
and  then  placed  into  cold  storage  until  the 
time  comes  to  place  them  in  the  incubator. 
The  cold  storage  unit  is  maintained  at  55 
degrees,  with  a relative  humidity  of  75 
percent  to  retard  embryonic  development. 


eggs  are  placed  in  the  incuhator,  con- 
tinuing the  process.  During  the  move 
from  the  incubator  to  the  hatcher,  a 
random  sample  of  eggs  is  candled  to 
determine  the  fertility.  Eggs  are  held 
up  to  a candle;  ones  that  are  clear  do 
not  have  a live  embryo.  ,^t  this  point, 
though,  we  still  won’t  know  how  many 
will  hatch.  We  plan  for  a hatch  of 
about  85  percent,  wbicb  will  give  us 
1 6,000  healthy  chicks  from  each  set  of 
eggs. 

The  night  before  the  hatch  can  be 
a long  one  for  a superintendent.  Like 
any  expectant  father,  he  anxiously 
waits  for  the  first  sign  of  life,  when 
pipping  begins.  Pipping  is  when  a chick 
punches  a hole  through  the  egg  shell 
and  gets  its  first  breath  of  air.  For  a set 
of  eggs,  pipping  begins  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  day 
of  the  hatch.  The  superintendent  will 
check  a couple  of  times  throughout 
that  evening  to  make  sure  the  process 
is  proceeding.  Only  by  1 1 o’clock  that 
night  can  he  retire,  feeling  confident 
there  will  he  a hatch  the  next  day. 

At  five  the  next  morning  — hatch 
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day  — the  incuhator  is  full  of  chicks, 
each  “fluffing  off,”  or  drying  off. 
Around  7 o’clock,  the  crew  gets  ready 
to  move  the  new  hatchlings  into  the 
brooder  field.  First  they  count  the 
chicks.  Then,  after  making  sure  the 
brooder  houses  are  ready,  they  begin 
transporting  chicks  to  the  houses. 
Chicks  are  transported  in  boxes,  100 
chicks  to  a box,  20  boxes  to  a vehicle. 
The  object  is  to  get  the  newly  hatched 
chicks  to  food  and  water  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  minimize  stress  and  dehy- 
dration. The  entire  move  takes  about 
214  hours. 

We  have  learned  through  the  years 
that  once  the  chicks  are  in  the  brooder 
house  the  best  thing  to  do  is  just  leave 
them  alone.  Because  this  is  the  time 
when  the  birds  will  imprint  to  humans, 
we  keep  all  contact  to  a minimum.  As 
long  as  the  birds  have  ample  food, 
water  and  are  comfortable,  they  will 
thrive.  There  is  a fine  line  between 
mothering  and  raising  chicks.  For  the 
next  seven  weeks  we  need  to  only 
monitor  their  health,  provide  fresh 
food  and  water,  and  watch  them  grow. 

After  two  weeks  the  chicks  will  be 
allowed  outside  during  the  day,  hut  we 
drive  them  hack  inside  before  night 
fall.  They  are  still  vulnerable  to  the 
cool  night  air.  At  eight  weeks  of  age, 
the  birds  will  he  separated,  by  sex,  and 
moved  into  holding  areas  where  they 
will  stay  and  grow  until  time  for  re- 
lease. The  holding  area  is  planted  with 
corn  and  other  cover  crops,  similar  to 
areas  where  the  birds  are  likely  to  be 
released.  Again,  human  contact  is  kept 
to  a minimum.  We  feed  the  birds  and 
check  the  fields  only  three  or  so  times 
a week.  By  late  September  the  first 
birds  are  ready  to  he  released.  These 
are  young  surplus  hens  that  may  ac- 
climate to  their  new  environment, 
overwinter  and  ultimately  augment 
natural  reproduction.  These  early  birds 
also  provide  dog  training  opportuni- 


BOB  HODGE  shows  off  the  end  product  of 
an  intense,  well-managed  pheasant 
propagation  process.  Bob  represents  the 
third  generation  in  his  family  to  make  a 
career  with  the  Game  Commission. 

ties.  The  balance  of  the  birds  are  kept  for 
the  small  game  seasons. 

On  its  four  farms,  the  agency  raises 
200,000  pheasants  for  release  on  state  game 
lands  and  private  properties  enrolled  in  our 
public  access  programs.  We  also  provide 
day-old  chicks  to  sportsmen  organizations, 
which  they  raise  and  release  in  their  local 
areas  to  complement  our  releases.  We  also 
sell  day-old  hen  chicks  to  anyone  with  a 
desire  to  raise  birds  for  their  own  use. 

1 am  the  Superintendent  of  the  South- 
west Game  Farm.  1 have  been  there  for  the 
past  1 1 years.  I am  one  of  four  superinten- 
dents, and  along  with  four  assistant  super- 
intendents and  some  30  wildlife  propaga- 
tors, we  operate  the  agency’s  four  pheas- 
ant farms. 

You  might  say  I was  born  into  this  job.  I 
represent  the  third  generation  in  my  fam- 
ily to  make  a career  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. My  grandfather.  Bill  Hodge,  best 
known  as  Supervisor  of  the  Southcentral 
Division  (Region),  3714  years,  and  my  fa- 
ther, George  W (Bill),  Hodge,  Propagator/ 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Game  Farm 
for  3614  years.  All  told,  we  represent  nearly 
100  years  of  service  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. □ 
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Snags  for  Wildlife 

By  Kevin  Mixon 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


O MANY  PEOPLE  a dead  or  dying  tree  is 
an  eyesore,  something  to  be  cut  down.  But 
for  many  wild  animals,  such  a tree  represents  a 
haven  for  food,  perching,  shelter  and  nesting. 
Some  25  percent  of  all  forest  wildlife  species  in 
the  Northeast  use  dead  or  dying  trees.  Wood- 
peckers,  hats,  raccoons,  mice,  insects  and  e\’en 
many  amphibians  need  decaying  trees  to  fulfill  one 
or  more  of  their  life  necessities.  The  diversity  of  wildlife 
and  the  abundance  of  many  species  can  he  enhanced  by 
increasing  the  number  of  snags  in  an  area. 

Snags  are  defined  as  a dead  portion  of  a tree  or  an  entirely 
dead  tree  that  is  still  standing.  Such  a decaying  tree  attracts 
insects,  which  in  turn  attract  insect  eating  birds,  such  as 
nuthatches,  chickadees  and  woodpeckers,  and  amphibians, 
such  as  tree  frogs  and  salamanders.  Woodpeckers,  bluebirds, 
wood  ducks,  kestrels,  screech  and  saw-whet  owls,  chickadees, 
nuthatches  and  many  other  birds  create  ot  use  hollowed  out 
cavities  in  snags  for  nesting  and  roosting.  Raccoons,  opos- 
sums, squirrels,  mice  and  hats  use  cavities  for  winter  and 
summer  dens.  In  order  to  achieve  these  wildlife 
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benefits,  snags  need  to  be  preserved 
or  created  in  areas  where  they  are 
lacking. 

The  first  step  in  providing  snags 
for  wildlife  is  to  simply  leave  existing 
dead  and  decaying  trees  alone.  In 
certain  instances,  though,  where 
snags  may  pose  a threat  to  people, 
particularly  in  high  travel  areas  or 
around  buildings,  such  a hands-off 
approach  isn’t  feasible.  In  those 
situations  the  snags  should  he  cut 
down  to  a height  that  will  prevent 
any  future  problems.  The  important 
point  is  that  even  a stump  or  short 
snag  provides  valuable  wildlife 
habitat  and  should  be  saved  if 
possible. 

Fallen  trees  or  logs  provide 
similar  values  to  wildlife  and  should 
also  he  incorporated  into  the 
management  of  an  atea.  For  ex- 
ample, male  ruffed  grouse  use  large 
logs  for  drumming  to  attract  females 
and  to  announce  theit  territories  to 
other  males.  Insects,  small  mammals, 
amphibians  and  hitds  continue  to 
use  the  logs  for  food,  perching. 


SOME  25  PERCENT  of  all  forest  wildlife 
species  in  the  Northeast  use  dead  or  dying 
trees.  Longer  term  benefits  are  provided 
by  larger  diameter  snags  because  they 
remain  standing  longer. 


nesting,  cover  and  the  caching  of 
food. 

By  managing  for  snags  you  will 
also  help  provide  logs  because 
eventually  the  snags  will  fall. 

Generally,  three  to  six  snags  per 
acre  is  a good  management  goal.  The 
snags  should  he  evenly  disttibuted 
throughout  the  wooded  area,  and 
where  they  are  close  to  othet  habitat 
types.  Even  distribution  allows 
territorial  species  to  inhabit  more  of 
the  available  cavities  in  a given  area. 
Many  cavity  nesting  birds  prefer 
cavities  in  trees  near,  or  in  wetlands 
because  the  surrounding  water  helps 
reduce  the  chance  of  predation. 

Larger  diameter  snags  are  more 
desirable  because  they  will  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  bigger  animals. 
If  a snag  is  only  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  then  raccoons  and  wood 
ducks,  say,  would  not  be  able  to  den 
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THREE  to  six  snags  per  acre  is 
a good  management  goal.  The 
snags  should  be  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the 
wooded  area,  and  where  they 
are  close  to  other  habitat 
types. 

or  nest  in  it.  However,  if  a 
snag  is  30  inches  in  diameter 
it  can  accommodate  any- 
thing from  a raccoon  to  a 
downy  woodpecker,  because 
cavities  big  and  small  can  be 
created  in  it.  Generally,  large  snags 
suitable  for  nesting  cavities  are  scarce, 
while  smaller  diameter  snags  are  more 
abundant.  Longer  term  benefits  are 
provided  by  larger  diameter  snags 
because  they  remain  standing  longer. 
However,  small  diameter  snags  are  better 
than  having  no  snags  at  all. 

“Active”  management  involves 
creating  or  planting  snags  in  a forest  or 
wetland  that  has  few  of  them.  Snags  can 
be  created  by  girdling  the  trunk  of  a tree. 
Girdling  is  accomplished  by  removing  a 
continuous  band  of  bark  all  the  way 
around  the  tree.  A hatchet,  ax  or  chain 
saw  can  be  used  to  remove  the  bark.  This 
will  kill  the  tree  and  result  in  its  gradual 
decay.  In  most  instances,  low  commercial 
valued  trees  that  are  already  damaged 
should  be  selected.  Look  for  trees  with 
split  trunks,  crooked  configurations, 
broken  limbs,  or  lightning  or  ice  damage. 
Birches,  maples,  elm,  ash,  basswood, 
beech,  poplar,  oak,  pines  and  hemlock 
are  tree  species  most  commonly  used  for 
cavities  and  should  be  selected  for 
creating  snags.  Oak  species  take  a longer 
time  to  decay  and  provide  longer  term 
benefits. 

Another  method  to  increase  snags  is 
to  take  a dead  tree  and  plant  it  in  the 
forest,  backyard,  or  in  newly  constructed 


wetlands.  This  involves  excavating  a 
hole,  putting  the  dead  tree  into  it, 
and  repacking  the  soil  around  it. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  operation  that 
requires  some  form  of  machinery  to 
excavate  and  refill  the  hole  when 
large  diameter  trees  are  being  used. 
However,  if  smaller  diameter  and 
shorter  lengths  of  trees  are  used,  a 
shovel  or  post-hole  digger,  and  a 
strong  back  should  suffice. 

As  the  snags  gradually  decay, 
you’ll  notice  changes  in  the  species 
utilizing  them.  For  example,  hawks, 
owls  and  mourning  doves  will 
initially  use  them  for  perches.  Later, 
when  the  limbs  fall  and  the  interior 
wood  softens,  pileated  or  downy 
woodpeckers  may  excavate  nesting 
cavities.  And  later  still,  when  the 
cavities  are  not  as  well  suited  to 
woodpeckers,  secondary  cavity  users 
such  as  black-capped  chickadees  and 
bluebirds  will  use  them. 

Wildlife  benefits  increase  when 
snags  are  incorporated  into  an  area, 
whether  it  is  a backyard  or  a large 
expanse  forest.  With  a limited 
amount  of  effort,  snags  can  benefit  a 
multitude  of  insects,  birds,  mammals 
and  amphibians,  and  the  people  who 
watch  them.  □ 
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Tl^e  Best  Water 


INDIGO  CLOUDS,  like  black  ink  flung  into  a liquid  sky,  billow  abstractly  over 
the  uplands,  while  thunder  growls  and  leaves  blow  silvery,  belly  up  and  wild.  A 
summer  storm  steams  into  the  valley  and  I quickly  find  shelter  under  a narrow  ledge. 
I wrap  my  sketchbook  in  plastic,  put  it  in  my  pack  and  snug  the  drawcord  of  my  rain 
poncho  tight  around  my  chin.  The  charged  air  on  the  mountaintop  fuels  an 
instinctive  anxiety,  an  urgency,  and  I hrace  for  the  storm. 

A deer  browses  slowly  across  the  flat  and  over  the  hill,  its  movements  deliberate 
and  aloof.  I wonder  why  it  isn’t  running  for  cover,  but  then  realize  that  in  its  life  a 
deer  feels  every  storm,  every  nuance  of  the  elements,  every  day.  To  the  deer,  this 
is  only  a shifting  of  a constant;  to  me,  a dilettante  wanderer,  the  approaching  storm 
is  an  event. 

There  is  much  lightning  — blue-white  holts  snap  and  roar  progressively  down 
the  valley  and  the  first  few  drops  of  water  hit  loud,  intermittently,  one  here,  one 
there.  The  black  sky  splits  open,  releasing  ragged  torrents,  then  it  sags  and  collapses, 
and  a deluge  pounds  the  mountain  with  terrific  force.  The  storm  ebbs,  but  circles 
back  to  full  strength  as  it  bounces  around  the  uplands.  Lightning  cracks  along  the 
escarpment  like  the  precise  blows  of  a blacksmith’s  hammer  ringing  along  the 
length  of  his  anvil,  closer  now,  and  I instinctively  draw  in  upon  myself.  A 
tremendous  holt  strikes  nearby,  not  1 50  yards  up  the  trail.  I think  of  the  deer  that 
is  probably  bedded  on  the  hillside  contentedly  chewing  its  cud  when  my  own  heart, 
like  a cud,  jumps  up  into  my  throat.  The  storm  stalls  and  it  rains  harder,  tree  trunks 
lather  like  the  flanks  of  straining  horses.  Reluctantly,  it  moves  down  the  great 
valley,  grumbling  and  complaining. 

The  lilting  song  of  a hermit  thrush  signals  that  all  is 
clear  and  I step  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  overhang. 
The  first  few  minutes  after  a heavy  rain  is  a magical 
time,  if  only  for  the  heady  scent  of  a cleansed  wood- 
land.  An  unseen  squirrel  sends  more  showers  earth- 
ward as  it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  and  a noisy  jay 
flashes  across  the  dim  clearing.  Down  in  the  hollow 
a pileated  woodpecker  laughs  at  the  retreating  storm, 
while  chipmunks  skitter  about,  chirping  in  har- 
mony as  I walk  up  the  trail. 
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In  a few  minutes  I find  the  lightning-struck  tree.  It  stands  pale  and  steaming,  a 
startling  yellow  spectre  in  the  dark  glade.  The  casualty  is  a black  oak,  its  trunk 
splintered  and  broken,  bark  peeled  outwards  like  a banana.  The  sea  of  water  that 
has  fallen  here  continues  to  move,  dripping  off  leaves,  evaporating  into  mists  light- 
shot  by  fiery  shafts  from  the  red  sun.  Parallel  rivulets  rush  down  to  the  creek,  itself 
a frothy,  white  line,  notunlike  a live  bolt  of  lightning  laid  in  the  dark  bottom.  Every 
cup  in  the  woodlands  is  brimming,  tiny  pools  on  top  of  rocks  where  birds  splash,  the 
hollow  boles  of  trees  where  lilliputian  societies  team.  I can  feel  the  mountain  and 
all  that  is  upon  it  drinking  deeply.  Life  rejuvenated,  the  land  altered. 

Pennsylvania  is  a land  of  water,  formed  by  water,  from  gentle  and  persistent 
trickles  that  etch  the  face  of  the  hardened  earth,  to  violent  floods,  which  sweep  and 
grind  the  land  upon  itself.  It  is  water  that  has  shaped  our  history  and  ultimately  each 
of  our  lives  — how  we  traveled,  where  we  settled,  the  diverse  industries  and  peoples 
that  followed.  To  those  who  love  the  outdoors,  all  forms  of  water,  whether  beaver 
pond  or  polliwog  puddle,  cascade  or  frozen  pool,  are  sources  of  fascination  and 
pleasure.  Oftentimes  we  consider  our  waters  as  a manageable  resource,  a basic 
element  within  our  lofty  terrestrial  world,  but  I’m  not  certain  if  that  is  the  case. 

As  I slog  down  the  gravelly  trail  switching  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  rain 
gutted  groove  I am  reminded  that  this  is  the  ocean  planet,  and  this  storm  and  these 
moving  waters  are  parcels  of  that  province,  and  all  living  things  upon  this  mountain 
and  beyond  remain  vagrant  citizens  of  those  waters.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  this 
wondrous  rush  of  life  is  only  a mad  dash  back  to  the  sea.  With  that  thought  I follow 
the  highway,  which  follows  the  river  home. 
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Ever 

since  I can 
remember, 
the  spring  was 
there  — a gush- 
ing  spout  of  cold, 

mountain  water  that  shot  out  of  a pipe 
into  a rectangular  pool  rimmed  in  Belgian 
block,  the  foundation  of  a trough  where  mules  watered 
in  the  old  days.  The  spring  was  in  the  crahapple  woods  above 
the  brickyard,  and  neighbors  would  bring  jugs  to  fill  because  everyone  ''  ' 

knew  it  was  the  best  water  around.  If  you  were  on  your  way  up  the  mountain 
to  pick  berries  you  stopped  here  to  fill  your  water  jar  or  canteen,  and  on  the  way  hack  after 
a sweltering  day  in  the  blackberry  canes  you  stopped  again  to  get  a long  pull  of  cold  water, 
and  wash  the  chaff  of  the  thicket  from  your  sweaty  arms  and  face.  There  was  a tin  cup 
hidden  in  a hollow  place  in  the  cairn  of  rocks  above  the  spring  for  older  people  who 
couldn’t  kneel  to  drink  from  the  pipe.  It  was  secreted  there  so  it  wouldn’t  get  stolen,  but 
everyone  knew  where  it  was. 

One  June  day  several  neighbors  and  some  kids  got  together  and  cleared  a small  area 
next  to  the  spring  for  a place  to  picnic  or  camp,  and  the  men  stacked  rocks  at  the  spring’s 
source,  directing  it  toward  a new  pipe,  which  my  father  sledge-hammered  into  the  base 
of  this  cairn.  At  first,  the  water  trickled  from  the  pipe,  then  ran  muddy  and  gritty,  then 
fullhore  and  sparkling,  far  out  into  the  pool.  I soon  discovered  that  the  spring  was  a good 
place  to  watch  for  songbirds  and  insects  and  other  wildlife.  One  evening  we  saw  a big 
raccoon  eating  a crayfish  where  the  water  flowed  over  the  hill.  The  spring  was  a cool  and 
quiet  place  framed  in  ferns,  tucked  in  among  the  shadows  of  the  crahapple  trees;  the  water 
ever  constant,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  longest  drought. 

Today’s  woodland  travelers  are  well  advised  not  to  drink  from  any  unrefined  water 
source,  due  to  the  ever  present  dangers  of  natural  contaminants  or  pollutants.  Many  years 
ago,  though,  it  was  common  to  drink  from  mountain  springs,  and  I am  grateful  to  have 
had  one  nearby  and  to  have  sipped  the  best  water. 


Recently,  I was  reviewing  some  notated  drawings  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  of  the 
movement  of  the  tides  as  they  broke  upon  a shore  and  retreated  — masterful  studies  that 
concisely  illustrate  the  complex  mechanics  of  the  currents.  Inspired,  1 spend  several  hours 
drawing  a waterfall,  the  focal  point  of  a small  stream  that  falls  steeply  in  a straight  line 
down  to  the  river. 

The  waterfall  shoots  out  of  a V-shaped  chute  created  by  two  flat  rocks,  tumbles  eight 
feet,  bouncing  left  and  right  off  alternating  mossy  lodges  and  into  a tiny,  but  deep  pool. 
The  lively  white  water  makes  for  a dynamic  study  against  the  dark  surroundings,  hut  I find 
the  mechanics  of  the  sounds  to  be  more  intriguing. 
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After  an  hour  of  hearing  the  constant  sound  of 
falling  waters  all  the  debris  that  is  snagged  in  my 
subconscious  washes  downstream,  and  1 find  my- 
self  totally  relaxed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  architects 
sometimes  incorporate  tailing  water  into  some  of 
their  designs  — its  effects  are  calming  as  well  as 
beautiful. 

There  is  a hollow  space  behind  the  falls,  a 
sound  chamber  that  echos  an  array  of  sounds: 
gurgles  and  plunks,  smacks  and  murmurs,  hah- 
hling  and  burbling,  whispers  and  songs. 

As  1 walk  up  over  the  hill  from  the  falls  1 can 
still  hear  the  resonant  bass  of  the  waters.  I’m 
pleased  with  the  new  sketches,  hut  the  sounds  of 
the  waters  linger  long  after  I close  the  hook  for  the 
day.  1 wonder  if  it  was  the  same  for  Leonardo. 

Today  1 leave  my  sketchbook  and  camera  hack 
in  the  studio  and  decide  to  become  part  of  the 
landscape  along  the  curve  of  a slow,  winding 
woodland  creek.  I sit  with  my  hack  against  a beech 
tree  for  several  hours,  as  motionless  as  possible, 
and  let  the  world  come  to  me. 

1 am  resolved  not  to  move  — like  the  Austra- 
lian aborigine  hunter  waiting  for  game  in  an  old 
newsreel  I once  saw.  So  resolute  was  he,  so  deep  in 
concentration  that  he  didn’t  blink  when  a fly 
walked  across  his  open  eye. 

A nuthatch  begins  a spiraled  descent  high 
above  my  head.  Crumbs  of  hark  fall  on  me,  and 
occasionally  the  bird  lets  out  a loud  yank,  but 
1 refuse  to  look  up.  On  his  final  spiral  around 
the  tree  the  bird  is  next  to  my  ear  and 
appears  as  a blur  in  the  extreme  periph- 
ery of  my  vison.  1 thought  he  might 
circle  across  my  cap,  but  when  it  flits 
past  my  face  1 blink  with  both  eyes. 

1 linger  here  into  early  evening 
and  am  treated  to  a display  of  lights. 

A soft-edged  moon  is  reflected  in  the 
creek,  its  outline  broken  occasionally 
hy  undulating  ripples.  Waves  of  fire- 
flies rise  blinking,  green  and  gold, 
from  a grassy  area  nearby.  On  my 
return  to  the  truck  1 glance  back  when  1 hear 
something  splashing  about.  My  path  through  the  leaves  glows 
eerily,  like  the  lights  of  the  fireflies.  It  is  a foxfire  trail,  leading  back 
to  the  water,  hack  to  the  eternal  water  where  a gibbous  moon 
dances  in  the  riffles. 
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What’s  all  the  Shouting  About? 

Greene  — While  patrolling  during  deer 
season  I heard  what  sounded  like  someone 
using  a turkey  call.  As  1 crept  closer  1 
couldn’t  believe  how  loud  the  noise  was.  I 
was  curious  about  who  was  creating  all  the 
racket.  1 finally  located  the  source:  two 
long'hearded  gobblers,  with  one  deer  and 
one  conservation  officer  as  puzzled  onlook- 
ers. 

— WCO  Theodore  Hutchinson, 
Carmichaels 

Welcome  to  the  Steel  City 

Beaver  — While  driving  to  WCO  Ed 
Steffan’s  office  in  Allegheny  County  1 saw 
37  deer,  more  than  100  turkeys,  3 gray 
squirrels  and  a pair  of  coyotes,  all  only 
minutes  from  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

— WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Saden 


Yea,  Right 

Northumberland  — A police  report 
about  an  auto  accident  here  stated  that  the 
driver,  suspected  of  driving  under  the  in- 
tluence,  claimed  a 600-pound  deer  jumped 
out  of  the  woods  and  kicked  out  all  his  car 
windows. 

— WCO  James  M.  Cazaravage, 

Mr.  Carmel 


Top-Notch  Negotiator 

Butler  — WCOs  are  often  asked  to  help 
direct  traffic  at  accident  scenes  or  search 
for  lost  persons,  so  I wasn’t  surprised  when 
the  local  police  asked  me  to  help  in  a 
hostage  situation.  But  when  1 was  placed  in 
charge,  I was  surprised.  It  seems  that  a 
young  turkey  had  patrons  and  sales  people 
held  hostage  inside  a local  car  lot  show- 
room. Whenever  anyone  attempted  to  go 
outside,  the  gobbler  would  fan  out,  stomp 
up  to  the  person  and  chase  him  back  into 
the  building.  One  brave  salesman,  using 
his  briefcase  as  a shield,  tried  to  scare  the 
turkey  away.  The  bird  out  maneuvered 
him,  circled  from  the  rear  and  pecked  him 
on  his  posterior.  The  gobbler  finally  de- 
cided that  he  did  not  need  all  the  harass- 
ment and  left.  It  seems  that  some  people 
near  the  car  lot  had  been  feeding  the  tur- 
keys and  that  this  bird  had  lost  his  natural 
fear  of  humans. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxonburg 

Probably  Lost,  Too 

Dauphin  — After  showing  a survival 
video  to  a Cub  Scout  group,  the  usual 
questions  concerning  the  various  reenacted 
scenarios  were  asked.  The  question  I re- 
member the  most  was  from  one  young  man 
who  after  viewing  the  disoriented,  lost 
hunter  scene  wanted  to  know  why  the 
cameraman  didn’t  help  the  hunter. 

— WCO  Scott  K.  Sills,  Halifax 

Sore  Subject 

Bradford  — When  Deputy  Bill  Angove 
turned  in  his  monthly  time  report  he  asked 
if  he  could  add  three  hours  to  the  time 
spent  in  self-defense  class.  When  I asked 
why,  he  said  that  it  took  him  that  long  to 
get  his  body  moving  the  next  day. 

— WCO  William  A.  Sower,  Troy 
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Other  Side  of  the  Fence 

Monroe  — Bear  sightings  bring  a wide 
range  of  responses  from  landowners.  Some 
people  are  thrilled  to  observe  these  fasci- 
nating animals.  Others,  however,  have  less 
appreciation  for  them.  Recently  a caller 
suggested  that  I trap  the  hear  and,  “Put  it  in 
a zoo  where  it  belongs.” 

— WCO  I^ANDY  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

100-Pound  Test? 

Mike  Miller  of  Meadville  and  a group  of 
friends  were  hunting  along  French  Creek 
last  season  when  a deer  was  shot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  and  ran  into  the 
water.  It  was  too  deep  to  wade  across,  and 
too  far  and  cold  to  swim,  so  the  hunter  who 
shot  the  deer  went  back  to  his  car  and  got 
out  a fishing  rod  with  a big  muskie  lure  on 
it.  He  made  a long  cast,  snagged  the  deer 
and  reeled  it  in.  I wonder  if  the  hunter  had 
a fishing  license? 

LMO  PiCHAPD  3.  Belding, 

Waynesbukg 

Rare  Visitor 

Wyoming  — Last  March,  State  Trooper 
Jeff  Ceccarelli  noticed  what  he  thought 
were  snow  geese.  Upon  closer  inspection, 
he  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that 
they  were  tundra  swans,  more  than  100 
resting  on  a farm  pond  before  continuing 
their  migration  to  the  Yukon  and  Alaska 
where  they  nest. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannocr 

Had  to  Ask 

Berks  — While  visiting  Commission 
dispatcher  Dennis  Pfleiger,  we  started  talk- 
ing about  roadkilled  deer.  Denny  asked  if  I 
had  ever  hit  a deer  and  I told  him  to  he 
quiet  because  the  last  time  someone  asked 
me  that  question  I hit  a deer  the  same  day. 
Before  I left  Denny  said,  “Don’t  hit  any  of 
these  Bucks  County  deer  on  your  way 
home.”  Well,  I didn’t  hit  a Bucks  County 
deer,  but  10  miles  from  my  home  in  Berks 
County,  a big  doe  ran  into  the  side  of  my 
car. 

— WCO  Chuck  Lincoln,  Leegport 


Quick  Learners 

Somerset  — The  early  resident  Canada 
goose  season  is  one  of  the  best  solutions  to 
a growing  problem.  Resident  geese  are  in- 
creasing throughout  the  state,  becoming 
nuisances  in  many  areas.  Hunters  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  hunt  had  a lot  of  success 
and  fun,  hut  many  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  roast,  fry  and  smoke  goose  for  the 
first  time. 

— WCO  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Berlin 

Hard  Luck  Story 

Union  — Bill  Stahley  of  Lewisburg 
hunts  from  a hig  boulder  that  has  become 
known  as  “his  rock.”  Bill  usually  has  good 
success,  but  this  past  year  his  timing  was 
never  right.  Hunting  from  his  rock  during 
turkey  season,  he  saw  a big  8-point  buck.  In 
bear  season  he  saw  a whole  flock  of  turkeys. 
Then,  you  guessed  it,  during  buck  season, 
from  his  “lucky”  perch.  Bill  saw  a hear. 

— WCO  Bernard  J.  Schmader, 
Millmont 

Scary 

Cumberland  — When  I received  a re- 
port of  a raven  nest  I was  suspicious,  and 
not  just  because  ravens  are  a rarity  here. 
The  nest  was  reported  by  a person  named 
Poe.  After  visiting  the  sight  and  confirm- 
ing nesting  ravens,  I doubted  the  report  — 
“nevermore.” 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensburg 
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WouWYou  Believe  . . . 

Wayne  — During  a recent  self'defense 
and  physical  fitness  course,  WCO  Bill 
Bower  handed  me  a note  from  his  wife 
saying,  “Please  excuse  my  husband  from 
those  terrible  self-defense  classes  because 
he  has  a sore  wrist  from  trapping  turkeys.” 
I just  couldn’t  resist  telling  Bill  how  much 
his  wife’s  handwriting  resembled  his.  Nice 
try  Bill;  that  will  cost  you  30  more  push- 
ups. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Followed  the  Truck 

Schuylkill  — While  conducting  a wild- 
life survey  on  SGL  227  near  Neifert’s  Dam 
1 noticed  seven  great  blue  herons  standing 
around  and  an  osprey  flying  overhead.  1 
wonder  how  they  found  out  that  Water- 
ways Conservation  Officer  Gary  Skitter 
had  just  stocked  it  with  trout. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 


T y ler  attended  an  HTE  course  at  the  Roseto 
Rod  and  Gun  Cluh.  To  illustrate  to  the 
class  just  how  safe  hunting  is,  HTE  instruc- 
tors A1  Messinger  and  Jerry  Geake  read  a 
list  of  daily  activities  that  have  higher 
accident  rates.  Yes,  A1  and  Jerry,  Tyler 
couldn’t  wait  to  tell  his  mom  that  hunting 
is  safer  than  taking  a hath. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 


Only  its  Hairdresser  Knows 

Carbon  — When  1 got  a call  from  a 
woman  about  a black  squirrel  in  her  base- 
ment, I explained  that  a black  squirrel  is 
simply  a color  phase  of  a gray  squirrel,  and 
that  they  are  unusual  iia  this  part  of  the 
state.  After  capturing  it,  though,  1 discov- 
ered that  it  was,  indeed,  black,  but  not  a 
melanistic  color  phase.  It  seems  the  “gray” 
sciuirrel  entered  the  hotise  through  the 
home  heating  oil  storage  tank. 

— WCO  Frederick  M.  Merluzzi, 
Lehighton 

No  Finer  Investment 

Cameron  — The  Sinnemahoning 
Sportsmen’s  Association  recently  estab- 
lished the  Joe  Martel  Scholarship  Fund,  in 
honor  of  a past  president  who  recently 
passed  away.  The  fund  will  award  four 
grants  to  members  who  are  college-bound 
high  school  seniors  enrolling  in  forestry, 
conservation,  or  a related  field. 

— WCO  Joe  Carlos,  Driftwood 

Quick  Return 

Huntingdon  — The  Royer  Woodsman 
we  use  for  improving  hedgerows  and  over- 
grown timber  stands  saves  countless  hours 
of  manpower  and  is  highly  beneficial  to 
wildlife.  I was  checking  on  a cutting  project 
that  had  just  been  completed  on  SGE  99 
and  saw  1 7 deer,  2 grouse  and  1 rabbit  using 
it. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltilo 
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Three  Bears  and  Br’er  Rabbit,  Too 

Susquehanna  — Early  last  spring  I was 
present  when  Gary  Alt  processed  a 301- 
pound  bear  with  three  female  cubs.  The 
sow  had  denned  under  a fallen  tree,  in  a 
deep  bed  of  pine  needles,  surrounded  by  a 
briar  patch.  As  the  team  approached  to 
tranquilize  the  hear  they  chased  out  a gray 
fox  and  a rabbit. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Durchell, 

New  Milford 

Movin’  North 

Forest  — The  otter  population  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  into  W arren  County  from 
here.  This  is  not  surprising  because  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  clean  water  there.  The 
Allegheny  River  and  the  many  pristine 
streams  flowing  into  it  provide  superb  habi- 
tat for  this  aquatic  animal.  Many  people 
have  seen  the  otters,  and  one  was  killed  on 
the  highway  about  four  miles  north  of 
Tidioute  last  fall.  With  continued  wise 
conservation,  and  the  large  expanses  of 
fantastic  habitat  available,  it’s  clear  that 
the  otter  will  he  here  for  a long  time  for 
outdoor  enthusiasts  to  enjoy. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tione5ta 

On  the  Move 

Bradford  — I have  witnessed  some 
strange  and  unusual  things  during  my  ca- 
reer, but  quite  possibly  the  most  bizarre  was 
the  discovery  of  a large  snapping  turtle 
killed  while  crossing  Route  187  north  of 
North  Orwell.  The  fact  that  it  was  February 
22  made  it  even  more  unusual. 

— WCO  Richard  R Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 

Promising  Outlook 

Mercer  — Weatherthispastwinterhad 
little,  if  any,  impact  on  wildlife.  Coupled 
with  the  abundant  food  supplies  last  fall, 
turkey,  deer  and  other  wildlife  seemed 
healthy  as  they  entered  the  “nursery”  sea- 
son. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenvillle 


Who’s  Hunting  Who 

Fancaster  — One  April  morning  1 re- 
ceived a call  about  a large  gobbler  causing 
a disturbance  in  downtown  Quarryville. 
The  turkey  was  looking  in  the  window  of 
the  local  District  Justice’s  office,  then  be- 
gan strutting  around,  stopping  traffic  on 
the  street.  Now,  the  District  Justice  loves 
to  turkey  hunt  and  spends  many  hours  in 
Potter  County  in  search  of  a longbeard.  I 
sure  hope  he  gets  his  bird  this  year. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 

Pardon  the  Pun 

Fuzerne  — Part  of  the  uniform  require- 
ment at  a recent  firearms  training  course 
was  an  orange  ball  cap.  Several  officers 
noticed  that  WCO  Bill  Bower’s  cap  ap- 
peared very  small  and  youth-like.  WCO 
Scott  Forow  said  it  best,  though,  when  he 
theorized,  “It’s  not  the  cap,  it’s  the  ‘bill’.” 
— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

Dear  Creek 


many  outdoor  activities  in  addition  to  hunt- 
ing. Trapping,  fishing,  hiking,  biking  and 
bird  watching  are  just  a few.  A man  and 
woman  that  I met  walking  on  a game  lands 
here  were  quick  to  point  out  a corner  of  a 
field  where  they  had  exchanged  marriage 
vows. 

— WCO  Michael  Deahm,  Fogelsville 
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Freeloader 

Monroe  — On  the  last  day  ot  March 
WCO  Randy  Shoup  asked  me  to  help  pro- 
cess  a hear  he  had  trapped  the  night  before. 
Some  may  recall  the  hig  snowfall  that  day; 
it  was  the  first  time  1 ever  processed  a hear 
in  a blizzard.  After  getting  the  needed  in- 
formation,  we  decided  to  leave  the  hear  in 
the  culvert  trap  until  the  tranquilizing  drug 
wore  off.  When  Randy  came  hack  later  to 
release  the  bruin,  close  to  15  inches  of  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  the  bear  had  to  he 
prodded  to  leave  the  comfort  of  the  trap. 
— WCO  Dirk  B>.  Remensnyder, 

SwiFTWATER 

Greener  on  this  Side  of  the  Fence 

Montgomery  — 1 talked  to  a hunter 
from  Nebraska  who  was  amazed  at  the 
amount  ot  land  open  to  public  hunting 
here.  He  says  there  is  hardly  any  public 
hunting  land  in  Nebraska. 

— WCO  Sill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Suburban  Wildlife 

Chester  — Manypeople  in  this  heavily 
populated  part  of  the  state  believe  they 
have  to  go  elsewhere  to  see  wildlife.  While 
doing  a deer  mortality  survey  along 
Brandywine  Creek  1 saw  several  pairs  of 
wood  ducks,  mallards,  Canada  geese,  east- 
ern  bluebirds,  a red-bellied  woodpecker, 
red'tailed  hawks,  black-capped  chickadees, 
a king  fisher,  a muskrat  and  10  deer. 

— WCO  Reith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 


“It’s  Never  that  Easy  for  Me” 

Potter  — A neighboring  officer  was  in- 
terviewing several  suspects  in  an  illegal 
deer  killing  case  when  an  individual  saw 
the  uniformed  officers  and  asked  what  was 
going  on.  After  one  of  the  officers  told  the 
man  that  they  were  conducting  an  investi- 
gation the  man  promptly  told  the  officer 
that  he  had  recently  killed  two  deer  ille- 
gally and  was  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
violations. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 

COUDERSPORT 

Deer  Management 

Dauphin  — This  past  winter  was  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  yet,  while  walking  one  of 
my  winter  mortality  survey  routes,  1 found 
several  deer  carcasses.  An  exam  of  the 
femoral  bone  marrow  confirmed  my  suspi- 
cion that  the  deer  starved  to  death.  How  is 
this  possible  during  such  a mild  winter? 
The  answer  was  obvious  as  1 walked  along 
the  2.2-mile  route.  Every  available  source 
of  browse  and  food  had  long  since  been 
eaten.  Local,  well-intentioned  landowners 
have  posted  their  properties  against  doe 
hunting  for  almost  two  decades,  and  as  a 
result,  the  deer  herd  is  out  of  control  and 
the  habitat  destroyed. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantyille 

“Navigator,  I’m  Not” 

Bedfori')  — The  worst  directions  to  a 
site  is  often  given  by  the  homeowner  who 
calls  about  a problem.  Because  WCOs  are 
rarely  assigned  to  their  home  counties, 
directions  that  say,  turn  left  at  the  tree 
struck  by  lightning,  or  where  the  Miller’s 
barn  burnt  down  in  ’45,  are  impossible  to 
follow  at  first,  but  after  a few  years  start  to 
make  sense.  Having  been  in  this  district  for 
over  three  years.  I’m  starting  to  recognize 
the  local  landmarks,  but  when  1 called  a 
resident  about  nuisance  beavers  and  he 
said  1 could  find  his  place  by  looking  for  the 
Hale-Bopp  comet  to  the  northwest  of  his 
house  in  the  evening,  1 knew  1 was  in 
trouble. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 
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April  Commission  meeting 

highlights 


Reductions  in  the  proposed 

.antlerless  deer  license  alloca- 
tions, fall  turkey  season  extentions  and 
bear  license  changes  are  just  a few  ac- 
tions taken  at  the  April  Commission 
meeting. 

To  quell  growing  uneasiness  among 
sportsmen  and  legislators  concerning 
deer  management,  the  Game  Com- 
mission reduced  proposed  antlerless 
deer  license  allocations  by  more  than 
100,000,  and  eliminated  the  bonus 
deer  option  in  all  hut  special  regula- 
tions counties,  for  all  hut  muzzleloader 
hunters. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  wildlife 
management  staff  had  recommended 
an  allocation  totalling  748,800.  After 
reviewing  the  recommendations, 
though,  the  commissioners  ultimately 
settled  on  an  allocation  of  639,900. 
The  Commission  believed  the  earlier 
recommendations  were  too  high  and 
would  not  satisfy  sportsmen’s  and  leg- 
islators’ concerns  about  the  size  of  the 
state’s  herd.  Last  year  the  statewide 
harvest  was  down  about  18  percent. 
A year  earlier,  in  1995,  hunters  took 
430,583  deer,  an  all-time  record  har- 
vest. 

“The  Commission  has  been  hear- 
ing from  hunters  and  legislators  since 
January,’’  noted  Executive  Director 
Don  Madl.  “Our  commissioners  have 
responded  to  those  concerns  by  mak- 
ing adjustments  in  most  allocations. 
Those  changes  aren’t  going  to  make 


everyone  happy,  but  they’ll  he  wel- 
comed by  a lot  of  sportsmen.’’ 

Eor  the  past  15  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  worked  to  bring  deer  popula- 
tions to  levels  that  can  he  sustained 
by  forested  land  in  the  state’s  67 
county  management  units.  Results 
have  been  mixed.  However,  in  many 
counties  there  are  fewer  — hut 
larger  — deer. 

To  further  ease  hunter  concerns, 
the  Commission  also  adopted  new 
harvest  limits  in  all  hut  special  regu- 
lation counties.  Hunters  may  now  take 
only  one  antlerless  deer  per  license 
year,  except  in  the  six  special  regula- 
tions counties,  where  they  may  still 
buy  unlimited  antlerless  licenses.  An- 
other exception  will  he  those  who  opt 
to  buy  a muzzleloader  license.  Such  a 
hunter  will  then  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
“surplus”  antlerless  deer  license,  enti- 
tling him  to  then  take  either  two  ant- 
lerless deer  or  one  antlered  and  one 
antlerless  deer. 

The  term  “bonus”  license  will  he 
eliminated.  To  more  accurately  reflect 
what  they  are,  unsold  licenses  remain- 
ing after  purchasing  deadlines  will  he 
referred  to  as  “surplus.” 

“For  all  practical  purposes,  bonus 
licenses  are  gone,”  said  Commission 
President  Boh  Gilford.  “Except  in  spe- 
cial regulations  counties  or  for  hunt- 
ers holding  a flintlock  stamp  and  a 
surplus  license,  hunters  will  be  limited 
to  one  antletless  deer  per  year. 
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Antlerless  Licenses  Available  to 
Flintlock  Hunters  and  Nonresidents 
August  18 

Flintlock  license  holders  and  non- 
resident hunters  will  have  their  first 
chance  at  unsold  antlerless  deer  li- 
censes beginning  Monday,  August  18. 
It’s  possible  unsold  (surplus)  licenses 
won’t  be  available  in  some  counties, 
especially  those  with  significantly 
lower  allocations.  Hunters  will  need  to 
check  with  county  treasurers  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  their  license  alloca- 
tion. Antlerless  deer  licenses  will  be 
available  in  unlimited  numbers  in  the 
six  special  regulations  counties. 

Fall  Turkey  Seasons  Extended 

To  reduce  the  annual  confusion  of- 
ten associated  with  fall  turkey  season 
extensions,  the  Commission  changed 
some  seasons  proposed  in  January. 
There  will  be  a one-week  season,  No- 
vember 1-8,  in  Turkey  Management 
Areas  1-A,  1-B  and  7-B;  a two- week 
season,  November  1-15,  in  Manage- 
ment Areas  2,  6,  7- A and  8;  a three- 
week  season,  November  1-22,  in  Man- 
agement Areas  3,  4 and  5;  and  a five- 
day  season,  November  3-7  in  Manage- 
ment Area  9-B.  Area  9-A  will  remain 
closed  to  fall  hunting.  No  other  exten- 
sions are  anticipated. 

Bear  License  Changes 

For  the  first  time  since  they  were 
authorized  hack  in  1981 , the  Commis- 
sion approved  regulations  allowing  li- 
cense issuing  agents  to  sell  hear  li- 
censes. Bear  licenses  will  he  available 
at  issuing  agents  throughout  the  state. 
A new  credit  card-size  license -will  re- 
place the  traditional  hack-tag.  The  li- 
cense must  be  carried,  hut  not  dis- 
played. 

New  Taxidermy  Licenses 

The  commissioners  recently 
adopted  a regulation  creating  three 
new  restricted  taxidermy  permits.  The 
new  permits  are:  Category  1 Taxidermy 


Permit,  for  big  and  small  game  (ex- 
cluding wild  turkeys);  Category  2 Taxi- 
dermy Permit,  for  fish;  arid  Category 
3 Taxidermy  Permit,  for  game  birds 
(including  wild  turkeys).  The  agency 
will  continue  to  charge  $50  to  take  the 
taxidermy  test.  The  fee  for  each  re- 
stricted permit  will  be  $100. 

Agency  Accepts  Land  Donations 

The  Game  Commission  accepted 
two  land  donations  totaling  71  acres 
at  its  April  meeting.  The  first,  a 60- 
acre  parcel  with  Susquehanna  River 
frontage  located  in  Northumberland 
County’s  Upper  Augusta  Township, 
was  donated  by  the  late  Barbara  Smith 
Stahl,  formerly  of  Sunbury.  The  sec- 
ond, an  11 -acre  tract  of  wetlands  lo- 
cated in  Tioga  County’s  Delmar  Town- 
ship, was  donated  by  James  B.  Mosso 
and  Anthony  L.  Mosso,  both  of 
Wellsboro. 

In  Other  Action,  the  Commission: 

• Changed  the  opening  day  of  trap- 
ping season  for  coyotes,  foxes  and  rac- 
coons and  the  hunting  season  for  rac- 
coons and  foxes  from  October  8 to 
October  18. 

• Tabled  a proposal  to  establish  “no 
closed  seasons’’  for  chipmunks,  red 
squirrels  and  porcupines. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
proposal  that  would  increase  the 
Canada  goose  daily  bag  limit  from  3 
to  5 (possession  limit  from  6 to  10) 
during  the  state’s  early  resident  Canada 
goose  season  (Sept.  1-25)  in  the  area 
east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  border 
to  the  intersection  of  U.S.  Route  30 
to  the  intersection  of  PA  Route  441, 
east  of  Route  441  to  the  intersection 
of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of 
1-83  to  the  intersection  of  1-81 , east  of 
1-81  to  the  intersection  of  1-80,  and 
south  of  1-80  to  the  New  Jersey  bor- 
der. 

• Gave  preliminary  approval  to  a 
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regulation  empowering  the  agency’s  ex- 
ecutive director  to  restrict  activities  on 
state  game  lands  that  are  identified  as 
detrimental  to  wildlife,  legal  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing,  or  the  Game 
Commission’s  land  management  ef- 
forts. Closures  may  he  seasonal  or  year- 
round. 

•Banned  woodcock  hunting  on 


Crawford  County’s  SGL  69  for  three 
years  beginning  in  1997,  so  woodcock 
studies  can  he  conducted.  Studies  will 
also  occur  on  the  Erie  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

•Announced  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Game  Commission  will  he  held 
June  23  and  24,  at  the  agency’s  Har- 
risburg headquarters. 


1997-98  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

At  its  April  meeting,  the  Commission  established  the  following  seasons 
and  hag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furhearers  for  the  July  1 , 1 997,  through 
June  30,  1998  license  year. 

Open  seasons  include  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for 
game.  Shooting  hours  are  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sun- 
set — except  during  the  spring  gobbler  season  when  the  times  are  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Raccoons  may  he  hunted  any  hour 
except  during  the  firearms  deer  seasons,  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset 
to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Woodchucks,  opossums,  skunks  and  wea- 
sels may  not  be  hunted  before  noon  during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

Daily  Possession 

SMALL  GAME  Limit  Limit 


Squirrels  (Youth  Hunt),  combined  species 

Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  13 

6 

12 

Junior  Hunters  only  (12-16)  with  or 
without  the  requited  license  when 
properly  accompanied. 

Squirrels:  gray,  black,  and  fox  (combined) 

Oct.  18 -Nov.  29 
Dec.  26  — Jan.  24 

6 

12 

Ruffed  grouse* 

Oct.  18  - Nov.  29 
Dec.  26  - Jan.  24 

2 

4 

Rabbits,  cottontail 

Nov.  1 - Nov.  29 
Dec.  26  - Feb.  7 

4 

8 

Ring-necked  pheasant,  males  only^ 

Nov.  1 - Nov.  29 

2 

4 

Either-sex  in  designated  area* 

Nov.  1 - Nov.  29 

2 

4 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  24 

2 

4 

Males  only  in  that  portion  of  Mercer 

Nov.  1 - Nov.  29 

2 

4 

County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80 

Bobwhite  quail  (in  54  counties)** 

Nov.  1 - Nov.  29 

4 

8 

Woodchucks  (no  Sunday  hunting) 

No  closed  season* 

Uni 

limited 

Crows  (Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

July  4 - Nov.  30 
Dec.  26  - March  29 

Unlimited 

Snowshoe  hares  (varying  hares) 

Dec.  26  - Jan.l 

2 

4 
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1997  Turkey  Management  Areas 


Fall  Turkey 

(Management  Area  1A&.1B,  shotgun/bow  only)  Nov.  1 — Nov.  8 


(Management  Area  7B) 

(Management  Area  2,6,7A  &.  8) 
(Management  Area  3,4,5) 

(Management  Area  9 A) 

(Management  Area  9B,  shotgun/bow  only) 


Nov.  1 - Nov.  8 
Nov.  1 - Nov.  15 
Nov.  1 - Nov.  22 
Clo.sed  to  fall  bunting 
Nov.  3-7 


Spring  Gobbler  (bearded  birds,  statewide) 

May  2 - May  30 

1 1 

Bear 

Nov.  24  - 26 

1 1 

Deer* 

Arcbery 

Oct.  4 - Nov.  1 5 

Antlered 

Dec.  1 - Dec.  1 3 

Antlerless 

Dec.  15  - Dec.  1 7 

Late  Arcbery/Flintlock 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  10 

Antlerless  — Special  Regulations  Areas^ 

Dec.  1 - Dec.  1 7 

Antlerless  — Deer  Damage  Areas 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  10 
Dec.  1 - Dec.  1 3 

FURBEARERS  — HUNTING 

Raccoon  and  Fox 

Oct.  18 -Feb.  14*' 

Unlimited 

Coyote,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Weasel 

No  closed  season** 

Unlimited 

FURBEARERS  — TRAPPING 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 

Raccoon,  Fox,  Opossum,  Skunk, 

Oct.  18  — Feb.  14 

Unlimited 

Weasel,  Coyote 

Mink  and  Muskrat 

Nov.  22  — Jan.  1 1 

Unlimited 

Beaver 

Dec.  18-Jan.  25 

Zones  1 , 2 & 3 

10  20 

(except  Bradford,  Susquebanna  and  Wayne 

counties) 

Bradford,  Susquebanna  and  Wayne  counries 

10  40 

Zones  4 &.  5 

10  10 

Zone  6 
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NO  CLOSED  SEASON  — European  starlings  and  English  sparrows 
NO  OPEN  SEASON  — All  other  wildlife  species 

Special  Regulations 

'Grouse  hunting  prohibited  on  designated  portion  of  SGL  176,  Centre  County. 
^Pheasant  hunting  prohibited  on  areas  designated  Pheasant  Restoration  Area. 

^Designated  area  for  male  and  female  pheasants  — East  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Interstate 
80  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  1-80  to  Route  1 18,  north  of  Routes  1 18  and 
415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from  Route  118  to 
1-80,  and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line.  No  pheasant  hunting  in 
Mercer  County  west  of  1-79  and  north  of  1-80. 

"'Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Nov.  1 - Nov.  29  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Fancaster,  Feha- 
non.  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

^Special  Regulations  Areas  — All  of  Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgom- 
ery and  Philadelphia  counties. 

♦ Fawful  for  deer:  Muzzleloading  long  guns;  how  and  arrows;  manual  or  autoloading 
shotguns,  20-gauge  or  larger,  slugs  or  buckshot  only  — except  buckshot  may  not 
he  used  in  Allegheny  County.  Buckshot  is  required  in  Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler 
state  parks. 

♦ Fawful  for  small  game,  huntable  furbearers  and  crows:  Manually  operated  or  auto- 
loading shotguns  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity;  shot  no  larger  than  No.  4 lead, 
bismuth-tin  and  tungsten-iron,  or  No.  2 steel;  and  bow  and  arrow.  Manually  oper- 
ated 22-caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  are  permitted. 

♦ Fawful  for  waterfowl:  Manually  operated  or  autoloading  shotguns  no  larger  than 

10-gauge,  plugged  to  three-shell  capacity  in  chamber  and  magazine  combined; 
only  nontoxic  shot  no  larger  than  T (.20  inches);  bow  and  arrow. 

♦ Fawful  while  trapping:  manually  operated  22-caliber  rimfire  rifles  or  handguns. 

♦ Trappers  under  12  must  be  accompanied  by  a licensed  furtaker  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

^Statewide,  hunters  may  take  one  antlered  deer  and,  with  valid  antlerless  license,  one 
antlerless  deer.  In  Special  Regulations  counties,  hunters  may  take  one  antlered  deer 
and,  with  valid  antlerless  licenses,  an  unlimited  number  of  antlerless  deer.  During  ar- 
chery, antlered,  antlerless  and  muzzleloader  seasons,  hunters  may  take  only  one  deer  per 
day,  regardless  of  the  number  of  valid  tags  they  possess.  In  Special  Regulations  counties, 
the  Fetterkenny  Army  Depot,  and  Deer  Damage  Areas,  hunters  may  take  one  deer  for 
each  valid  tag  they  possess. 

"^During  the  regular  antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons,  Dec.  1 - Dec.  13  and  Dec. 
15  - 17,  respectively,  and  any  extension  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  any  other 
wild  bird  or  animal  (except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused  deer  tag)  from  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds  on  regulated 
hunting  grounds  are  excepted.  Hunting  for  species  other  than  turkeys  is  prohibited  be- 
fore noon  during  spring  gobbler  season,  except  coyotes  if  the  hunter  has  a valid,  unused 
spring  turkey  tag  and  meets  fluorescent  orange  and  shot  size  requirements.  With  the 
exception  of  foxes  and  coyotes,  furbearers  may  not  be  hunted  on  Sundays. 
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1997  Antlerless  Deer  License  Allocations 


County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

County 

Licenses 

Adams 

12,900 

Fayette 

9,000 

Northampton 

5,700 

Armstrong 

13,500 

Forest 

9,000 

Northumberland 

5,000 

Beaver 

1 3,000 

Franklin 

12,000 

Perry 

12,000 

Bedford 

15,000 

Fulton 

7,800 

Pike 

7,000 

Berks 

18,000 

Greene 

1 7,000 

Potter 

11,100 

Blair 

12,000 

Fluntingdon 

16,600 

Schuylkill 

1 0,000 

Bradford 

15,000 

Indiana 

14,100 

Snyder 

2,500 

Butler 

14,200 

)efferson 

12,900 

Somerset 

12,000 

Cambria 

11,400 

juniata 

7,000 

Sullivan 

5,100 

Cameron 

1,400 

Lackawanna 

4,400 

Susquehanna 

14,800 

Carbon 

5,000 

Lancaster 

8,000 

Tioga 

15,000 

Centre 

10,400 

Lawrence 

3,100 

Union 

2,500 

Clarion 

10,900 

Lebanon 

4,400 

Venango 

12,800 

Clearfield 

19,000 

Lehigh 

6,600 

Warren 

1 7,800 

Clinton 

2,800 

Luzerne 

9,500 

Washington 

22,400 

Columbia 

9,000 

Lycoming 

15,000 

Wayne 

8,000 

Crawford 

15,600 

McKean 

12,200 

Westmoreland 

19,800 

Cumberland 

10,500 

Mercer 

7,800 

Wyoming 

5,000 

Dauphin 

7,500 

Mifflin 

5,800 

York 

24,900 

Elk 

8,500 

Monroe 

7,000 

Erie 

10,100 

Montour 

1,600 

TOTAL 

639,900 

NOTE:  In  Special  Regulations  Areas  (Allegheny,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  counties)  allocations  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  are 
unlimited. 

First  Days  for  Antlerless  Application  (By  Mail  Only) 

Antlerless  License  (residents)  August  4 

Antlerless  License  (nonresidents)  August  18 

Surplus  (Bonus)  License  (muzzleloader  license  holders  only)  August  18 

Surplus  (Br)nus)  Antlerless,  Special  Regulations  Area  Counties  August  25 


Youth  Field  Days 


YOUTH  FIELD  DAYS  are  getting 
into  ttill  swing.  Designed  to  introduce 
yoLingsters  — and  parents,  too  — to 
shtrotmg,  archery,  camping,  fishing 
and  a host  of  other  otitdoor  activities, 


these  programs  are  very  popular  and 
fill  up  c]tiickly,  so  don’t  delay.  For  in- 
formation  on  field  days  in  your  area, 
ct'tntact  the  Game  Commission  region 
ttffice  serving  your  county. 


PEOPLE  WITH  disabilities  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Former  Commissioner  Thompson  dies 


JAMES  A.  THOMPSON,  a Commis- 
sioner from  1957  until  januaryl983, 
passed  away  Feb.  7.  He  was  82.  Ap- 
pointed by  Governor  George  Leader 
in  1957,  Thompson  served  on  the 
Commission  longer  than  anybody  but 
General  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  served 
34  years.  During  his  27-year  tenure, 
Thompson  was  a strong  proponent  of 
antlerless  deer  hunting. 

The  first  regular  antlerless  season 
was  held  in  1957,  and  one  has  been 
held  every  year  since.  Sportsmen  have 
only  to  look  at  how  deer  harvests  and 
hunting  opportunities  have  skyrock- 
eted since  then  to  recognize  the 
soundness  of  that  management  deci- 
sion, hut  few  of  us  can  appreciate  how 
hotly  contested  it  was  at  the  time. 


Turkey  restoration, 
implementation  of 
fluorescent  orange 
safety  regulations  and 
land  acquisitions  are 
other  fundamental  pro- 
grams Thomspon  en- 
couraged and  took 
pride  in. 

He  served  as  com- 
mission president  from 
1960  until  1963,  and  as 
vice  president  in  1980.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  Dana  Chalfant. 

Thompson  was  president  of  the 
Harmony  Dairy,  a family  dairy  farm, 
and  served  as  a deputy  wildlife  conser- 
vation officer  for  seven  years  before 
being  appointed  to  the  Commission. 


Outdoors-Woman  Program  coming  up 


THE  SECOND  annual  Becoming  and 
Outdoors-Woman  weekend  will  he 
held  September  12-14  at  Camp  Soles 
in  Somerset  County.  Becoming  and 
Outdoors-Woman  is  an  outdoor  skills 
clinic  where  women  18  years  and  up 
can  have  fun  learning  about  and  par- 
ticipating in  activities  that  will  en- 
hance their  enjoyment  of  the  out- 
doors. 

Firearm  shooting,  archery,  canoe- 
ing, outdoor  cooking,  fishing  and  fire 
building,  photography  and  reading 
wildlife  sign:  the  activities  offered  are 


endless.  If  you’ve  ever  felt  intimidated 
at  the  thought  of  pulling  hack  a bow- 
string, paddling  off  in  a canoe,  pitch- 
ing a tent,  baiting  a hook  or  trying  to 
bust  a claybird,  BOW  is  for  you.  Last 
year’s  weekend  was  a resounding  suc- 
cess, and  the  demand  for  this  year’s 
session  is  sure  to  be  great.  Don’t  delay. 
Plan  now. 

For  more  information  and  a regis- 
tration packet  write:  BOW,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-85 19  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 
programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  June  11-12, 
biologist  Tom  Hardisky  presents  a pro- 
gram on  managing  the  heaver. 

On  June  25-26,  Dick  Warren  con- 
ducts a program  on  wildllowers  — leg- 
ends, superstition  and  medical  uses. 

Programs  are 
tree  and  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  The 
Middle  Creek  visi- 
tors center  is  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  June  1 at 
2 p.m.,  Wesley  Hamilton,  founder  of 
the  Moraine  Preservation  Fund,  and 
Paul  Simpson,  a licensed  bird  bander, 
present  an  entertaining  program  on 
the  osprey  reintroduction  project. 

The  Junior  Naturalist  Program, 


sponsored  hy  the  Pymatuning  State 
Park  in  conjunction  with  the  Game 
Commission,  will  be  held  on  June  12, 
1 7,  19  and  26  from  9-1 1:30  a.m.  This 
program  is  offered  to  children  9 
through  13  years  of  age.  Children  must 
attend  all  four  classes  and  registration 
is  required.  Call  the  visitors  center  at 
814-683-5545  for  details. 

On  June  14  at  2 p.m., 
John  Columho 
(Trapper  John)  an- 
swers questions  about 
controlling  household  pests. 

On  June  21  at  2 p.m.,  biologist 
Rawley  Cogan  shows  slides  and  video 
of  Pennsylvania  elk. 

On  June  28  at  2 p.m.,  Tom  Bechdel 
conducts  his  program  on  the  eastern 
coyote. 

Programs  are  also  free  at 
Pymatuning  and  the  visitors  center  is 
located  near  Linesville. 


Commission  officers  on  Governor's  Twenty 


FOUR  WCOs  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission earned  places  on  the 
Governor’s  Twenty  for  1996.  This  is 
an  honor  reserved  for  the  top  law  en- 
forcement handgun  marksmen  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Making  the  select  list  were  WCOs 
Skip  Fittwin,  Gary  W.  Packard,  Steven 
D.  Bernardi  and  Rick  Hixson.  Fittwin 
and  Packard  are  assigned  to  the 
Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Harrisburg.  Bernardi  is  a district 
WCO  in  Snyder  County.  Hixson  is  a 
land  management  officer  in  the 
Northcentral  Region. 

Fittwin,  making  the  Governor’s 
Twenty  for  the  ninth  consecutive  year, 
had  the  fourth  best  average  among 
state  law  enforcement  officers  with 


1483.00x85.75.  Packard  ranked  sev- 
enth with  an  average  of 
1472.25x82.25.  Packard  made  the  list 
for  the  sixth  time.  Bernardi  ranked 
eighth  in  the  state  at  1471.50x75.25. 
Hixson  was  11th  overall  with 
1460.00x63.75. 

Fittwin  and  Packard  were  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Police  Gombat 
Association’s  top  4-man  team,  joining 
Cpl.  Mark  Burchfield,  Northern  York 
Gounty  Regional  Police,  and  Officer 
Anthony  Richio,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Police  Dept.  Hixson  was  on 
the  third  place  team  along  with  Agent 
Stan  Holland,  U.S.  Marshal’s  Service; 
Sgt.  James  Haworth  and  Michael 
Walton,  both  of  the  Philadelphia  Po- 
lice Dept. 
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25-Year  Club 

The  Game  Commission  has  long  enjoyed  a tremendous 
spirit  of  dedication  and  commitment  among  its  employees. 
Here  are  the  most  recent  PGC  employees  to  complete  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  service . 


Pam  Jury 
Clerk  Typist  3 
Newport 


Chester  Harris  jr. 
Game  Lands 
Supervisor 
Milan 


Barbara  Bondra-King 
Administrative 
Assistant  1 
Mechanicsburg 


Barry  Moore 
Southeast  Region 
Director 
Blandon 


Marie  McLaughlin-Chivis 
Administrative 
Assistant  1 
Harrisburg 


Robert  Buss 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Officer 
Hawley 
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Barry  Hambley 
Law  Enforcement 
Supervisor 
Laporte 


Gary  Stevens 
Game  Lands 
Superv'isor 
Laceyville 


David  Myers 
Wildlife 

Conservation  Officer 
Linesville 


William  Hutson 
Chief,  Training 
Division 
Duncannon 


Barry  Warner 
Northeast  Region 
Director 
Dallas 


Chester  Cinamella 
Wildlife 

Conservation  Officer 
Moscow 


Richard  Masisak 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Houtzdale 


Gordon  Couillard 
Training  Supervisor 
Etters 


Donald  Martin 
Wildlife 


Education  Supervisor 
Seneca 


William  Shultz 
Training  Supervisor 
Mechanicsburg 


Not  pictured  are  Elvin  Colbert,  Data  Recording  Machine  Operator,  Harrisburg;  Frank  Stenta, 
Food  & Cover  Corps,  Dagus  Mines;  Darryl  Dunkelberger,  Surveyor  1,  Sinking  Spring;  Marshall 
Trowbridge,  Regional  Forester,  Alexandria;  Ronald  Stewart,  Game  Lands  Supervisor,  Hilliards; 
Bruce  Ashenfalder,  Food  & Cover  Corps,  Pen  Argyl;  Phillip  Chapman,  Game  Farm  Propagator, 
Trout  Run;  Frank  Clark,  Wildlife  Conservation  Officer,  Fayetteville. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


It’s  fine  to  voice  an  opinion,  but  when  the 
opinion  is  based  on  facts  it  has  much  more 
value . 


The  Opinionated 
Hunter 


I REMEMBER  my  grandfather  reading 
the  opinion  columns  in  the  local  news- 
paper and  ranting  and  raving  about  this  or 
that  politician  or  political  issue.  Grandpa 
always  had  a great  time  getting  his  dander 
up.  1 also  think  of  my  mother’s  longtime 
interest  in  the  letters  to  the  editor  section 
and  the  columnists’  page,  not  to  mention 
her  watching  TV  talk  shows. 

For  women,  they  say  that  as  you  grow 
older  you  “become  your  mother.”  1 think 
I’m  becoming  my  grandfather,  too.  Increas- 
ingly the  first  sections  1 turn  to  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  are  the  opinion  depart- 
ments, the  letters  to  the  editor  and  colum- 
nists. 1 haven’t  succumbed  to  TV  talk  shows 
or  radio  call-in  shows,  so  1 haven’t  totally 
become  my  mother,  yet. 

Your  opinions  are  shaped  by  what  you 
have  experienced,  what  you  have  learned, 
the  times  you’ve  lived  through.  One  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  on  this  earth  a 
while  is  that  you  are  witness  to  history, 
including  sportsmen’s  history.  1 can  say,  “1 
remember  way  back  when,”  and  it  has 
validity.  1 do  remember  when  the  anti- 
hunting groups  became  more  than  just 
small,  out-of-the-way  fringe  organizations 
and  increasingly  vocal.  There  were  com- 
plaints from  within  the  sporting  commu- 
nity that  hunters  were  too  complaisant,  too 
silent,  that  they  were  sitting  back  and  tak- 


ing it.  Some  predicted  hunters  would  lose 
their  sport  if  they  didn’t  speak  up  with  the 
truth. 

It  might  have  taken  hunters  a while  to 
get  up  to  speed,  but  they’re  revved  now. 
Ever>'  fall  hunting  season,  several  anti- 
hunting letters  to  the  editor  appear  in  our 
local  paper.  I’ve  started  to  notice  that  it’s 
mostly  the  same  writers  every  year.  Imme- 
diately after  the  anti’s  opinions  ate  pub- 
lished, letters  roll  in  from  hunters,  counter- 
ing the  anti’s  claims.  Letters  from  bristling 
hunters  seem  to  outnumber  the  anti’s  by 
about  10  to  1.  Today’s  hunters  are  sensitive 
about  criticisms  of  theit  sport,  and  those  in 
my  area  at  least  are  poised  to  pen  a rebuttal 
to  any  letter  to  the  editor  deriding  hunting. 

In  these  later  years.  I’ve  also  become  an 
avid  news  watcher  and  listener.  As  a hunter, 
1 especially  tune  into  any  news  relating  to 
wildlife,  the  outdoors  and  my  favorite  sport. 
Ever^’  newscast  reports  ongoing  rounds  of 
legislative,  regulatory  and  governing  body 
issues  that  result  in  public  meetings  and 
hearings.  As  the  news  camera  pans  the 
crowd,  1 see  that  on  most  non-hunting  or 
non-gun  related  issues,  public  forums  are 
indifferently  attended.  But  let  the  issue  be 
about  hunting  or  firearm  ownership,  and 
the  hall  fills  and  overflows.  Viewing  the 
crowd  then,  1 get  the  feeling  the  attendees 
are  unaccustomed  to  such  public  assem- 
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hlies.  These  folks,  in  their  red  and  black 
wool,  camouflage  or  blaze  orange  coats, 
look  a little  uncomfortable,  out  of  place 
with  the  formality,  as  if  their  natural  habi- 
tat is  some  wooded  hollow,  which  in  many 
cases,  it  is.  But  the  problem  at  hand  is  too 
close  to  the  heart,  too  much  a part  of  what 
defines  them,  too  important  for  them  to 
stay  away,  and  they  intend  to  see  that 
something  isn’t  pulled  on  them  without 
their  knowing. 

“Sportsman-activist”  is  no  longer  an 
oxymoron,  two  terms  tied  together  that 
seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Today’s 
sportsmen  are  involved.  1 believe  that’s  a 
good  thing.  Of  course,  we’d  all  rather  be  out 
hunting  or  at  least  spending  time  in  the 
woods,  but  so  much  that  affects  our  sport 
happens  indoors,  in  commission  meetings, 
legislative  sessions,  public  discussions,  that 
sometimes  that’s  where  we  have  to  he.  It’s 
not  much  fun,  unless  you  are  like  my  ornery 
grandfather  and  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
controversy  for  its  own  entertainment,  but 
making  sure  your  opinion  is  heard  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process. 

As  a hunter,  do  you  have  an  opinion,  or 
are  you  just  opinionated?  Webster’s  Dic- 
tionary says  that  “opinionated”  means  “un- 


duly adhering  to  one’s  own  opinion  or  to 
preconceived  notions.”  Sportsman’s  issues 
are  too  important  for  our  opinions  to  he 
based  on  preconceived  notions,  not  learned 
facts,  and  for  prejudiced  ideas  to  be  ad- 
hered to  when  subsequent  knowledge  dic- 
tates we  should  revise  our  stance.  Sticking 
to  an  obsolete  opinion  because  you  don’t 
want  to  be  embarrassed  by  being  wrong, 
staying  mulishly  stubborn  because  you  don’t 
want  to  lose  face  or  have  your  pride  hurt 
isn’t  going  to  help  the  future  of  the  sport  or 
wildlife. 

I think  we  owe  it  to  our  sport  and  to 
wildlife  to  educate  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  when  we  form  our  opinions.  As 
much  as  I enjoy  the  public  airing  of  views  in 
letters  to  the  editor  and  opinion  columns, 
1 see  too  much  that  is  based  on  unfounded 
assumptions.  A phone  call  or  a letter  to 
those  in  the  know,  a little  reading  of  ar- 
ticles already  out  there  about  the  issue 
allows  an  opinion  to  be  based  on  some- 
thing more  than  hearsay. 

For  example,  as  a writer  I’ve  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  Game  Commission 
biologists  about  how  antlerless  deer  season 
allocations  are  made  and  what  the  science 
is  behind  them.  That  has,  I believe,  made 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject 
more  sound.  I’ve  been  able  to 
pass  that  knowledge  along  to 
my  readers,  who  can  plug  that 
information  into  their  own 
opinion-making  process. 
Whether  we  all  agree  in  the 
end  isn’t  guaranteed,  but  at 
least  we’ll  not  he  missing  vital 
information  and  we  will  all 
have  the  same  base  on  which 
to  form  our  views. 

ABOUT  THE  TIME  this  buck's 
velvet  peels  off,  Linda  says 
several  anti-hunting  letters  to 
the  editor  of  her  local  news- 
paper will  have  appeared.  But, 
in  recent  years  she  has  noted 
that  hunters  are  quick  to  pen 
their  rebuttals. 
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When  you  add  to  your  knowledge  about 
a subject,  your  opinion  will  have  more 
weight,  more  value.  I remember  a high 
school  class  where  we  argued  with  a teacher 
who  said  that  if  we  didn’t  know  anything 
about  a subject,  we  weren’t  entitled  to  an 
opinion  on  it.  We  students  said  we  were 
entitled  to  an  opinion,  it  would  just  he 
worthless.  Nowadays,  I believe  the  teacher 
is  right.  If  a decision  is  to  he  made,  tor 
example  on  a hunting  license  increase,  I 
want  to  hear  from  people  who  have  thor- 
oughly researched  the  impact  of  the  fund- 
ing proposals,  looked  into  what  funding 
needs  are  and  why  they  are,  and  considered 
the  options  and  their  implications.  Those 
are  people  I would  welcome  as  part  of  the 
decision-making  process,  not  someone  who 
reacts  out  of  emotion  and  ignorance,  rather 
than  logic  and  fact.  Back  up  your  opinion 
with  information,  explain  how  you  reached 
your  conclusions,  and  you  will  be  entitled 
to  your  opinion. 

We  are  all  emotional  animals,  and  that 
often  shows  in  how  we  present  our  opin- 
ions. Caring  deeply  about  an  issue  and  then 
expressing  your  concern  in  a calm,  well 
thought-out  way  don’t  always  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Becoming  loud,  calling  opponents 
names,  belittling  others,  refusing  to  listen 
to  the  other  side  will  get  you  the  opposite 
result  of  what’s  intended.  One  quote  1 
believe  in  is  “I  disagree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  you  say,  but  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it.”  Freedom  of 
speech  means  letting  the  other  guy  have 
his  turn  at  the  podium,  not  just  your  own 
right  to  be  heard.  It’s  funny  to  think  that 
even  among  sportsmen,  allowing  those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  to  voice  their  opinion 
guarantees  that  we’ll  get  to  say  our  piece  as 
well.  That’s  a lesson  in  the  value  of  the  First 
Amendment,  even  if  the  subject  is  archery 
deer  season  length  or  how  much  safety 
orange  to  wear  while  turkey  hunting. 

There’s  another  old  saying,  that  to  un- 
derstand a person  you  have  to  “walk  a mile 
in  his  moccasins.”  It’s  wise  to  go  to  the 
source  and  talk  things  out  with  the  person. 


Don’t  swallow  what  you  heard  second  or 
third  hand  and  don’t  form  your  outlook  on 
gossip.  You  may  be  hearing  only  parr  ot  the 
person’s  view,  or  you  may  have  heard  it  all 
wrong.  You  don’t  have  to  agree  with  the 
person  after  hearing  his  side,  but  you  may 
understand  why  he  feels  that  way.  You  may 
even  find  you  can  compromise. 

Or  compromise  may  not  he  possible. 
Even  after  listening  to  the  other  side,  your 
view  may  be  so  drastically  opposed  that  you 
need  to  make  sure  your  opinion  is  heard  by 
decision-makers. 

I know  of  a state  organization  that  has  a 
major  goal  of  “no  net  loss  of  private  land.” 
The  group  and  its  leader  are  seeking  to 
prevent  the  public  from  acquiring  more 
public  land.  I’ve  looked  into  their  view  and 
find  I’m  totally  opposed  to  it.  My  opinion 
is  based  on  the  increasing  number  of  “No 
Trespassing”  signs,  the  visible  interest  and 
need  of  the  public  for  places  to  go  outdoors 
where  we  will  he  welcomed  both  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  an  awareness  of  wildland 
features  that  should  he  preserved  by  public 
ownership  and  available  for  us  all  to  enjoy. 
I can’t  reconcile  myself  with  the  opposition’s 
stance  against  additional  public  land. 

So  I encourage  public  land  acquisition 
where  I can,  write  letters,  speak  up,  con- 
tribute to  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
buying  public  land  and  try  to  use  informa- 
tion I’ve  uncovered  to  debunk  what  I see  as 
half-truths  or  untruths  by  the  other  side.  It 
you,  too,  choose  not  to  compromise  on  an 
issue,  for  your  own  sake  and  your  credibil- 
ity, be  sure  your  steadfast  opinion  has  tacts 
to  back  it,  so  you  won’t  be  accused  ot 
“unduly  adhering”  to  your  view. 

Opinions  make  tor  good  reading  and 
liven  up  the  daily  news.  Constructive  input 
of  ideas  and  opinions  can  help  decision- 
makers, when  those  views  are  based  on 
informed  thoughtfulness.  If  it’s  all  done  in 
a civilized  manner,  letting  the  opposition 
have  its  say  too,  then  we  are  all  entitled  to 
our  opinions.  As  hunters,  we  recognize  this 
as  just  another  part  ot  good  sportsman- 
ship. □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


The  Sentry 


AUSE  THEY  STAND  on  a wall.  And 
they  say,  ‘Nothin’s  gonna  hurt  you 
tonight.  Not  on  my  watch’.”  Erom  the 
movie,  “A  Eew  Good  Men.” 

Darkness  had  fallen  and  with  it  came 
the  rain.  It’s  time.  The  storm  intensifies  as 
1 step  into  the  shower,  but  by  the  time  1 
begin  putting  on  my  uniform,  it  is  already 
slowing  down.  The  aroma  of  freshly  brewed 
coffee  fills  my  nostrils  as  1 enter  the  kitchen. 
Inhaling  deeply,  1 savor  the  smell. 

While  1 sit  in  the  darkness  on  my  porch, 
a steaming  cup  of  coffee  in  hand,  1 think  of 
what  1 will  do  this  night  and  reflect  back  on 
other  nights  like  this  one.  Miserable,  hut 
teeming  with  game  and  other  creatures  of 
the  night.  Even  as  1 sit  here,  a spotlight 
rakes  the  horizon.  Although  plenty  of  time 
remains  until  11  o’clock,  when  spotlight- 
ing  must  stop.  I’m  reminded  that  it  will 
soon  he  time  to  begin  my  patrol.  It  is 
something  1 look  forward  to. 

There  is  a statue  in  Athens,  across  from 
the  museum,  and  every  time  1 drive  past  1 
slow  down  to  look  at  it.  It  depicts  a young 
hoy  pointing  out  some  perceived  threat  to 
an  armed  soldier.  While  the  statue  was 
erected  to  honor  fallen  heroes  in  battles  of 
long  ago,  1 can’t  help  but  think  how  much 
it  depicts  the  relationship  the  public  has 
with  law  enforcement  officers.  As  1 buckle 
on  my  gun  belt,  1 think  of  this  monument. 

The  rain  has  slowed  to  a drizzle  and, 
thankfully,  there  is  no  fog  to  contend  with. 
There  are  deer  in  nearly  every  field  and  1 
stop  to  glass  a few.  Rivulets  of  water  run 
down  the  side  of  a small  buck,  the  rain  on 
his  back  glistening  in  the  light  of  my  truck 
headlights.  He  soon  runs  into  the  woods. 


After  hacking  into  an  observation  point, 
1 shut  off  the  motor.  My  watch  says  that  it’s 
11:00  and,  simultaneously,  the  dispatcher 
at  the  region  office  tells  me  the  same.  The 
rain  has  stopped,  so  1 can  roll  down  my 
window.  This  makes  hearing  much  better. 

Not  long  after  settling  in,  1 hear  about 
other  officers  who  are  out  on  this  night.  My 
friend  in  Wayne  County  is  being  sum- 
moned to  a farm  where  the  farmer  has  two 
poachers  at  bay  and  is  awaiting  his  arrival. 
1 grin  and  say  to  no  one  in  particular,  “I’m 
sure  glad  I’m  not  in  their  shoes.” 

My  location  is  lofty  enough  to  intercept 
radio  transmissions  from  the  Southcentral 
Region  office  in  Huntingdon.  A deputy 
unit  is  attempting  to  stop  a vehicle  whose 
occupants  have  just  killed  a deer.  When 
the  deputies  transmit,  1 can  hear  the  wail  of 
a siren.  My  blood  quickens  at  the  sound 
and  1 hope  they  can  catch  the  poachers. 

I’m  surprised  at  the  amount  of  traffic 
this  road  has  this  late  at  night.  At  one 
o’clock  1 feel  the  urge  to  change  locations. 
“If  the  fish  aren’t  biting  in  one  spot,  move 
to  another,”  1 always  say.  Just  as  1 start  the 
engine,  the  beam  of  a powerful  spotlight 
streaks  across  the  cloudy  sky.  1 quickly  dim 
all  interior  lights,  so  1 can  get  a fix  on  its 
location.  There,  just  over  the  hill,  dead 
ahead.  1 quickly  take  off  on  a course  that  1 
hope  will  intercept  the  violator. 

As  sometimes  happens,  1 am  unable  to 
find  the  spotlighters,  so  1 continue  to  travel 
the  backroads  in  search  of  violators.  1 cover 
a lot  of  ground,  and  although  1 failed  to 
apprehend  the  late  spotter,  my  vigil  is  not 
in  vain.  As  1 reflect  upon  this.  I’m  re- 
minded of  the  monument  in  Athens  and 
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there  is  a swelling  in  my  breast.  I realize 
that  on  this  night  1 am  the  last  bastion  of 
defense  against  those  who  would  harm  that 
which  is  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  — our 
wildlife  — and  I’m  glad  to  be  here. 

With  dawn  only  a couple  hours  away,  1 
return  to  the  warmth  of  hearth  and  home. 
1 am  tired,  hut  1 take  a few  minutes  to 
unwind  by  standing  outside  to  listen  to  the 
silence  of  the  night. 

As  a kid,  1 was  afraid  of  the  dark.  It 
ranked  right  up  there  with  my  fear  of  snakes. 
That  was  probably  because  1 was  told  that 
the  really  big  snakes  came  out  only  after 
dark.  As  1 grew  older,  however,  1 realized 
that  the  dark  wasn’t  so  bad.  Snakes,  though, 
have  not  convinced  me  to  change  my  atti- 
tude about  them. 

1 remember  venturing  forth  at  dusk,  to  a 
creek  near  where  1 grew  up,  to  catch  the 
trout  that  would  feed  only  after  the  sun 
went  down.  In  Canada,  only  after  dark 
could  the  5'pound  smallmouths  be  caught. 
I vividly  remember  my  dad  waking  me  up  at 
one  o’clock  to  show  me  the  huge  bass.  Yea, 
the  dark  isn’t  so  bad. 

Another  night  patrol  finds  me  on  SGL 
219.  This  time  of  year  graduation  parties 
spring  up,  and  because  this  game  lands 
borders  New  York,  it  seems  to  draw  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  these  parties.  I suppose 
I wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  the  kids  would 
only  take  their  trash  with  them  when  they 
left. 

I have  a special  spot  on  this  game  lands 
where  1 keep  my  vigil,  and  it’s  here  where  1 
back  my  truck  in  and  shut  off  the  engine. 
It’s  9 p.m.  and  darkness  is  closing  in.  Before 
long  1 can’t  see  the  hands  on  my  watch. 
After  adjusting  the  dimmer  switch  on  my 
two-way  radio,  1 begin  my  watch. 

As  the  ticking  sound  of  the  cooling 
truck  engine  subsides,  1 open  my  door  to 
better  hear  approaching  traffic.  Only  the 
sounds  of  the  night  are  audible.  The  insects 
that  had  gone  silent  upon  my  arrival  soon 
resume  their  cacophony  of  sound.  It  doesn’t 
take  long  until  1 get  out  of  my  vehicle  to 
further  enjoy  the  night. 


The  lightning  bugs  are  out  in  force. 
Only  a few  weeks  ago  1 told  the  Troy 
seventh  graders  at  Mt.  Pisgah  State  Park 
that  the  firefly  is  our  state  insect.  1 was 
impressed  that  most  of  them  already  knew 
that. 

A slight  breeze  stirs  the  limbs  of  the 
scotch  pines  I’m  under.  What  a great  aroma 
they  have.  I’m  instantly  reminded  of  the 
time  1 spent  in  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
at  Ft.  Stewart,  Georgia.  It’s  funny  how  a 
smell  can  ttigger  such  vivid  memories.  I’ve 
heard  that  somebody  did  a study  on  the 
effects  of  smell  on  the  human  memory. 
They  had  college  students  study  a certain 
subject.  While  they  were  studying,  a dis- 
tinctive smell  was  introduced  into  the  room. 
During  a test  some  time  later,  the  same 
smell  was  reintroduced  into  the  room  to  see 
if  the  students  would  remember,  with  any 
more  clarity,  what  they  had  been  studying 
before.  Based  on  my  own  experience,  it 
sounds  like  it  might  work. 

A shift  in  the  breeze  brings  the  faint 
sound  of  a barking  dog.  Funny,  that  dog 
sure  doesn’t  sound  like  a gobbler  now,  like 
it  did  a month  ago  when  1 was  hunting 
turkeys  here.  Distance  has  a way  of  fooling 
us  sometimes. 

The  region  office  in  Dallas  finally  signs 
off  the  air,  and  1 shut  off  my  radio  as  well. 
It’s  10:30  and  still  no  sign  of  partiers.  I’m  far 
from  disappointed,  though.  I am  thoroughly 
enjoying  this  silent  wait,  and  any  interrup- 
tion now  would  only  spoil  the  moment. 

On  a whim,  1 pick  up  my  binoculars  to 
gaze  into  the  heavens.  To  the  naked  eye, 
there  seems  to  be  only  a few  stars,  but  when 
magnified,  thousands  — no,  millions  — 
jump  into  view. 

Another  shift  in  this  f ickle  breeze  brings 
the  sound  of  tires  on  gravel.  Soon,  1 hear  a 
door  slam  and  then  a woman’s  laughter. 
Loud  music  erupts  and  1 can  guess  that  the 
partiers  are  here.  1 am  loathe  to  start  my 
truck  but  this  is  what  I’m  here  for.  Before  1 
leave,  1 take  one  more  look  around  and 
draw  one  more  deep  breath. 

Yeah,  the  dark  isn’t  so  had.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Symbolizing  the  wildness  remaining  in  much  of 
Penn’s  Woods,  Marcia  finds  the  gray  fox  an 
uncommon  and  fascinating  visitor  to  her  mountain. 

"Woodfox" 


WE  HEARD  them  long  before  we  saw 
them.  Throughout  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1991,  we  heard  shrill 
scream-barks  from  the  woods  on  Laurel 
Ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Often  1 
would  run  up  to  nearby  Short  Circuit  Trail, 
certain  1 would  find  the  screamers,  hut  the 
noise  always  stopped  just  before  1 reached 
the  area.  1 combed  my  books  tor  a clue, 
reading  descriptions  of  mammal  vocaliza- 
tions, but  none  seemed  to  fit  the  sounds  1 
was  hearing. 

Then,  in  late  July  and  again  in  early 
August,  our  eldest  son,  Steve,  driving  up 
our  road  late  in  the  evening,  saw  a gray  fox. 
Up  until  then,  during  our  20  years  on  the 
mountain,  we  had  had  only  a few  glimpses 
of  gray  foxes.  Red  foxes  were  far  more 
common.  1 even  had  the  pleasure,  during 
the  springs  of  1986  and  ’87,  of  watching  a 
red  fox  den. 

But  my  husband  Bruce  had  had  one 
enviable  view  of  gray  foxes.  One  early 
summer  morning  back  in  the  ’80s,  he  had 
gone  walking  in  First  Field  and,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  the  vista,  a pair  of  young  gray 
foxes  frolicked  toward  him.  Oblivious  to 
his  presence,  as  young  animals  often  are, 
they  played  for  several  minutes  before  run- 
ning hack  into  the  woods. 

As  a red  fox  aficionado,  and  an  appre- 
ciator  of  the  fox  clan  in  general,  1 was  wildly 
jealous  of  Bruce’s  sighting.  After  all,  red 


foxes  are  merely  European  imports,  but 
gray  foxes  are  American  originals,  so  I 
wanted  very  much  to  make  their  acquain- 
tance. 1 refused,  however,  to  resort  to  the 
tapes  and  calls  used  by  fox  hunters.  Seeing 
the  animals  on  their  own  turf,  going  about 
their  foxy  business,  is  my  style.  Yet  I knew 
that  they  are  normally  nocturnal  creatures. 
On  the  other  hand,  a description  of  their 
vocalizations  — harsh  and  loud  yapping 
barks  — seemed  to  fit  the  daytime  scream- 
harks  1 kept  hearing. 

After  years  of  wildlife  watching  and 
comparing  what  1 have  seen  with  scientific 
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literature,  I have  concluded  that  surpris- 
ingly  little  is  known  about  the  behavior  of 
some  of  our  most  common  wild  animals.  In 
the  last  several  years,  reputable  books  have 
been  written  about  porcupines,  red  foxes, 
eastern  chipmunks  and,  among  others,  east- 
ern coyotes,  but  absolutely  none  have  been 
written  about  gray  foxes.  Even  scientific 
journal  articles  are  sparse.  Yet,  as  Erik  K. 
Fritzell  and  Kurt  J.  Haroldson  stated  in 
their  1982  monograph  on  gray  foxes,  “No 
carnivore  in  eastern  North  America  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  deciduous  for- 
est than  the  gray  fox.” 

Furthermore,  the  gray  fox  (genus 
Urocyon,  meaning  “tailed  dog,”)  has  been 
here  since  the  Pliocene  Period  (between  1 2 
and  2 million  years  ago)  and  the  gray  fox 
itself,  (Urocyon cinereoargenteus),  through- 
out our  present  Pleistocene  Period.  During 
the  last  Ice  Age,  gray  foxes  ranged  from 
California  to  Florida  and  reached  their 
northernmost  limit  in  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
mains of  gray  foxes  were  common  in  the 
excavated  pre-Columbian  Native  Ameri- 
can villages  in  Pennsylvania.  Today,  16 
subspecies  of  gray  foxes  live  from  Manitoba 
and  Ontario  to  northern  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.  Our  subspecies  is  U.  c. 
cinereoargenteus,  formerly  named  Vulpes 
Pensylvanicus  because  it  was  “first”  discov- 
ered in  Pennsylvania  in  1784,  nine  years 
after  its  initial  discovery  farther  south  in 
1775. 

I still  wasn’t  positive  about  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  scream-barkers.  But,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1 finally  had  my  first  good  look 
at  a gray  fox.  As  I neared  the  Far  Field  on 
my  daily  walk,  I saw,  silhouetted  against 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  an  animal  intently 
watching  me.  It  was  a large,  gray  fox.  We 
looked  silently  at  each  other  for  a few 
seconds.  Then  it  turned  and  trotted  out  of 
sight.  So,  gray  foxes  are  not  strictly  noctur- 
nal, or  occasionally  crepuscular,  as  the  books 
say,  but  sometimes  roam  about  in  broad 
daylight  as  well. 

Later,  in  a coincidence  hard  to  believe, 
Bruce  and  Steve  saw  a gray  fox  as  they 


drove  up  our  hollow  road  more  than  a mile 
from  where  I had  seen  my  gray  tox  earlier  in 
the  day.  Their  gray  fox  had  jumped  up  from 
its  resting  place  on  a gravel  pile  near  the 
forks  where  our  road  divides,  one  section 
continuing  on  up  to  our  place,  the  other  to 
an  abandoned  house. 

They  stopped  the  car  to  watch  as  the 
animal  trotted  up  toward  the  abandoned 
house.  Then  it  suddenly  stopped  and  settled 
down  on  top  of  a poplar  log,  its  forepaws 
draped  over  the  front  of  the  log  like  a dog. 
There  it  sat,  regarding  them  quizzically  as 
they  watched  it.  Finally,  Bruce  drove  on, 
leaving  the  fox  to  its  reveries.  This  utter 
self-possession  and  refusal  to  bolt  when- 
ever we  surprised  a gray  fox,  which  oc- 
curred 12  times  between  September  20, 
1991  and  September  13,  1992,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  species. 

A couple  weeks  after  my  first  gray  fox 
sighting,  I was  sitting  in  the  Far  Field  woods, 
my  back  against  a wild  black  cherry  tree, 
when  an  animal  rushed  up  from  behind  and 
passed  within  a foot  of  me.  It  reached  the 
field  edge,  veered  left  and  ran  several  yards 
before  it  suddenly  stopped,  looked  directly 
at  me,  and  then  trotted  into  the  tall  weeds 
of  the  Far  Field.  Again,  it  was  a gray  fox. 

By  then  I realized  that  the  few  photo- 
graphs I had  seen  of  gray  foxes  had  not  done 
them  justice.  This  is  a truly  beautiful  ani- 
mal, handsomer  than  a red  fox,  its  coat  a 
mixture  of  red  and  gray,  black  and  white.  A 
dark,  longitudinal  stripe  along  its  back  ex- 
tends as  a black  mane  along  the  top  of  its 
bushy,  red  and  gray  tail,  hence  one  of  its 
alternate  names,  “mane-tailed  fox.”  Other 
names  include  “woodfox,”  “grayhack”  and 
“tree  fox.” 

“Tree  fox”  refers  to  the  fox’s  unique, 
tree-climbing  ability.  It  uses  the  long,  sharp, 
curved  claws  on  its  forefeet  to  grasp  and 
hold  on  to  tree  trunks  as  it  shinnies  up 
them,  then  j umps  from  branch  to  branch  to 
escape  enemies  and  forage  for  food,  or 
settles  down  to  rest.  Some  even  live  in 
hollow  trees  as  high  as  30  feet  above  the 
ground.  Other  den  sites  include  hollow 
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logs,  rocky  outcrops,  brush  piles,  old  wood- 
chuck  dens  and  abandoned  outbuildings. 
But  all  are  in  densely  wooded  areas  near 
permanent  water. 

Gray  foxes  are  monogamous,  like  red 
foxes,  and  the  males  help  raise  the  young. 
Here  in  Pennsylvania  they  mate  in  Fehru' 
ary  and  early  March  — a little  later  than 
red  foxes  — and  after  a gestation  period  of 
50  to  60  days  they  produce  four  to  six  young 
in  mid-April  to  early  May.  The  pups  first 
venture  out  of  the  den  when  a month  old, 
and  are  weaned  between  two  and  three 
months  of  age.  After  that,  they  are  ready  to 
accompany  their  parents  on  hunting  for- 
ays. The  young  disperse  hy  autumn  (one 
gray  fox  was  found  to  have  traveled  51 
miles  from  its  birthplace)  and  can  repro- 
duce the  following  February. 

Their  food  preferences  vary  with  the 
seasons.  Primarily  meat-eaters,  they  par- 
ticularly like  young  cottontail  rabbits, 
meadow  voles,  deer  and  white-footed  mice, 
shrews,  snakes,  turtles  and  their  eggs,  birds, 
and  insects,  especially  grasshoppers.  In  late 
summer  and  autumn  more  than  a third  of 
their  diet  consists  of  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  grasses,  apples,  wild  grapes,  acorns, 
hickory  and  beechnuts,  wild  cherries  and 
corn.  They  eat  more  fruits  and  songbirds 
than  red  foxes  because  of  their  tree  climb- 


ing ability.  They  also  scavenge  on  deer  and 
often  cache  food  for  later  consumption. 
Gray  foxes,  in  turn,  are  eaten  hy  great 
horned  owls,  coyotes  and  bobcats,  and  are 
killed  by  domestic  dogs. 

Our  year  of  the  gray  foxes  ended  abruptly 
after  our  son  David  discovered  a dead  gray 
fox  lying  on  its  side  inside  the  big  road  grate 
on  our  driveway  near  the  guesthouse  on 
October  4,  1992.  It  was  probably  a victim 
of  canine  distemper  or  rabies,  two  diseases 
that  usually  keep  gray  fox  populations  in 
check. 

Why,  1 wondered,  had  we  seen  and 
heard  so  many  gray  foxes  that  year? 

Back  in  1952  N.D.  Richmond  wrote  a 
paper  for  the  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management 
titled  “Fluctuations  in  Gray  Fox  Popula- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  and  Their  Relation- 
ship to  Precipitation.”  St'udying  bounty 
records  of  gray  foxes,  he  discovered  that 
Pennsylvania’s  gray  fox  population  was 
highest  during  years  when  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March  were  wetter  and  warmer 
than  usual,  which  was  certainly  true  of  the 
winters  of  1990-91  and  1991-92. 

Then  came  the  hard  winters  of  1992-93 
and  ’93-94.  We  saw  no  gray  foxes  until  the 
summer  of  1995,  when  twice  one  appeared 
on  the  road  at  night,  and  once  1 spotted  one 
in  the  Far  Field  thicket  with  prey,  probably 
a chipmunk,  hanging  from  its  mouth. 
Last  summer  1 surprised  a gray  fox 
trotting  toward  me  on  Laurel  Ridge 
Trail  at  midday.  1 froze  in  place  and 
looked  through  my  binoculars  at  it. 
Finally  it  paused,  looked  up  at 
me,  stood  still  a few 
minutes,  and  then 
turned  away. 
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walking  silently  into  the  woods,  as  untlap- 
pable  as  all  the  other  gray  foxes  we  have 
seen  over  the  years.  It  was  so  close  that  1 
could  see  the  red  on  the  back  of  its  ears  and 
the  red  on  its  chest  as  well  as  the  black 
stripe  on  its  gray  tail  streaming  out  behind 
it. 

Many  years  ago  Frank  E.  Gander  main- 
tained a gray  fox  feeding  station  outside  his 
California  home.  Later  he  wrote,  “They  are 
a delight  to  watch  as  they  move  gracefully 


about  over  the  rocks  . . . all  |my  friends] 
marvel  at  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  at  the 
grace  and  ease  with  which  they  move. 
They  seem  to  float  from  rock  to  rock  with- 
out the  apparent  effort  of  jumping.” 

Gray  foxes  are  definitely  animals  worth 
studying.  1 only  hope  we  will  have  more 
abundant  gray  fox  years  on  the  mountain, 
and  that  1 will  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  observe  them  as  they  go  about  their  foxy 
business.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Who  Are  The  Un-Endangered? 

Identify  the  following  species  that  were  once  endangered,  hut  because  of  conser- 
vation practices  are  now  doing  quite  well  in  Pennsylvania. 

A prized  furbearer,  my  fur  was  once  in  such  demand  in  London  and  Paris  that 
1 nearly  became  extinct  in  the  early  1900s.  Today,  my  populations  are  controlled 
by  well-managed  trapping  seasons. 


It’s  hard  to  believe  I was  once  endangered  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact  my 
populations  were  so  low,  the  newly  formed  Game  Commission  was  forced  to 
purchase  us  from  other  states  in  the  early  1900s.  Today,  because  of  sound 
management,  1 have  returned  in  great  numbers  and  am  a favorite  big  game  animal. 


The  last  of  my  native  species  in  the  state  was  killed  around  1867.  1 was  stocked 
from  other  states  from  1913-1926  and  given  complete  protection  since  1931. 
Today  there  are  over  300  of  us  in  a section  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


Our  populations  plunged  when  hardwoods  and  wetlands  started  to  disappear.  By 
1900,  it  was  doubtful  we  would  survive.  Unlike  most  other  waterfowl,  we  need  tree 
cavities  to  hatch  our  broods.  Conservationists  came  to  our  rescue  by  erecting 
nesting  boxes  for  us.  Today  we  are  quite  common  in  North  America. 


answers  on  p.  64 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


The  Last  Target  Together 


Boii;s  Beautiful 

Sun's  cast  is  sure  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
Mooji  measures  its  arc  in  the  night, 

But  edges  of  earth  soon  hide  where  they  rest 
And  I cannot  follow  their  flight. 

The  bow  that  I hold  as  here  now  1 stand, 
With  art  arrow  poised  for  its  arc, 

Will  send  my  thoughts  by  the  strength  of  my  hand 
Into  the  sun’s  shine  or  the  dark. 

Th  e arc  is  my  servant,  force  of  my  mind, 

And  its  beauty  bends  to  my  will; 

Stray  thoughts  that  perchance  may  no  target  find 
My  quiver  of  memories  fill. 

My  aim  is  to  send  the  beauty  to  gold 
Or  a kill  most  certain  and  soon; 

Oh  shaft  with  my  prayer,  both  humble  and  bold 
Be  true  as  the  sun  and  the  moon . 

Tf  lOSE  VERSES  found  their  way  from 
my  pen  some  time  before  1970  when 
they  became  part  ot  the  introduction  to 
erne  ot  my  hooks,  Archery,  From  Golds  to 
Big  Game,  published  that  year  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company  and  now  long  out  of 
print.  1 trust  this  immodesty  will  be  for- 
given as  a parcel  to  the  somewhat  senti- 
mental substance  of  this  month’s  column. 

For,  this  was  before  the  compound  bow 
had  intruded  into  the  campfire  circle  of 
archers  wher  could  trace  their  beginnings 
back  to  an  uncertain  merging  of  known 
and  unknown  events  in  time.  No  one  knows 
when  or  where  the  first  htrw  bent  to  its 
purpose.  In  fact,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
when  the  how  and  arrow  was  graduated 
from  its  important  place  in  the  beginnings 


of  man  to  written  history.  Some  equate 
its  importance  to  the  invention  of  the 
wheel  and  use  of  fire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  claims 
to  beauty  in  a how  had  to  originate 
with  some  configurations  of  the 
longbow  or  the  recurve.  Certainly  the 
assortment  of  cables,  wheels  and  pul- 
leys that  accumulate  and  transfer 
power  from  the  basic  string  of  a com- 
poLind  make  no  aesthetic  contribu- 
tion to  the  bow  per  se.  But  that  they 
do  produce  speed  and  accuracy  un- 
heard of  in  hows  right  off  the  shelf  in 
any  archery  shop  is  an  amazing  devel- 
opment of  only  some  32  years. 

Compounds  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  cannot  handle  heavy  bows 
to  participate  in  the  hunting  sport. 
This  includes  youngsters,  slightly  built 
ladies,  older  archers  and  those  some- 
what handicapped  by  physical  prob- 
lems in  arms  and  shoulders.  For,  shoot- 
ing weights  once  frowned  upon  as  being 
too  light  for  deer  in  longbows  and  recurve 
hows  may  he  acceptable  in  compounds. 

Reasoning  behind  this  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  full  weight  must  be  held  for  long 
moments  to  successfully  shoot  the  old  style 
longbows  and  recurve  hows.  With  com- 
pound bows,  full  weight  is  felt  only  mo- 
mentarily during  the  draw,  when  the  com- 
pound mechanism  lets  off  to  a considerably 
lower  draw  weight  — up  to  90  percent  less 
than  delivered  force. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  com- 
pound bow  in  1965,  the  longbow  and  the 
recurve  bow  had  beginnings  in  Europe  and 
North  America  — in  that  order.  Many 
archers  may  he  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
were  many  bow  configurations  that  pre- 
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dated  history  and  some  of  fairly  recent  use 
and  origin,  too. 

Some  time  before  the  compound  how, 
the  Game  Commission  came  out  with  a 
series  of  four  charts  for  use  in  teaching 
archery  in  hunter  safety  classes.  One  of 
these  illustrated  10  types  of  bow  designs 
more  or  less  familiar  to  archers. 

These  simple  drawings  first  featured  a 
longbow  with  straight  limbs  that  incorpo- 
rated a grip,  or  handle.  Second  was  a bow 
with  deflexed,  or  hent  limbs  in  the  “D” 
shape  common  to  most  longbows  and  re- 
curved bows  when  drawn  and  as  we  know 
them  today. 

Next  were  reflexed  limbs  which  bent 
forward  at  the  handle  so  that  they  had  to  be 
reversed  completely  before  being  bent  to 
the  familiar  shape.  Because  of  the  obvious 
distortion  from  the  limbs  as  made,  it  took  a 
strong  person  just  to  string  such  a bow  in 
hunting  weights  to  get  it  ready  for  action.  I 
never  saw  one  in  use.  Another  illustration 
depicted  “semi-reflexed”  limbs,  a modified 
version  of  the  first  but  still  one  that  never 
became  popular  for  obvious  reasons. 

Two  versions  of  duo-flex  limbs  included 
the  deflex-reflex  limbs  in  which  the  limbs 
bent  backward  from  the  handle  in  the  same 
manner  as  today’s  longbows  and  recurves 
before  taking  an  opposite  set.  They  were 
also  called  “duo-flex”  as  the  limbs  actually 


bent  in  two  directions  after  leaving  the 
handle  section  to  accept  the  string. 

Even  unstrung,  the  companion  “rellex- 
deflex”  limbs  resembled  the  how  carried  by 
the  hoy  Cupid,  Roman  counterpart  of  the 
Greek  god  Eros,  and  who  shot  arrows  of 
passion  in  the  last  century  before  Christ. 
The  figure  was  known  as  the  god  of  love 
and  was  popularly  depicted  on  Valentines 
when  they  appeared. 

Four  versions  of  the  recurve  bow  were 
presented — from  the  non-working  or  static 
recurves  through  semi-working  and  long- 
working  models.  The  static  description  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  mildly  recurved 
limb  tips  added  nothing  to  effectiveness  of 
the  limbs  themselves.  Working  recurves 
actually  improved  the  cast  of  the  basic 
limb. 

Nothing  in  the  drawings  indicate  how 
limbs  were  constructed  or  what  material(s) 
were  used  in  their  manufacture.  Most  in- 
teresting to  me  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
configurations  are  shown  in  Spanish  stone 
shelter  art  believed  to  have  been  painted 
some  10,000  years  ago.  (Game  News,  Au- 
gust 1989).  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  bow  limbs,  despite  drastic  departures 
from  the  traditional  how  shape,  were  other 
than  various  forms  that  could  be  worked 
from  a rounded  limb  of  wood  — making 
them  into  longbows  whatever  their  final 
configuration. 

Much  later  the  Asian  influence  was 
seen  in  various  bow  shapes  made  possible 
by  improved  adhesives  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  bone  in  place  of  then  conventional 
wooden  forms.  Part  of  these  changes  might 
be  attributed  to  the  need  for  short,  yet 
powerful  flat  bows,  that  could  be  effec- 
tively shot  from  horses,  animals  first  do- 
mesticated from  those  found  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia  and  China. 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  for  sure  when  or  where 
the  first  bow  bent  to  its  purpose,  but  the 
longbow  and  the  recurve  bow  had 
beginnings  in  Europe.  Today,  the  longbow 
is  again  popular  with  target  shooters  and 
hunters. 
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The  marriage  between  the  horse  and 
the  American  Indian,  however,  did  not 
occur  until  Spaniards  brought  the  animals 
into  New  Mexico  toward  the  year  1600.  It 
only  took  150  years  for  horses  to  spread 
over  most  of  the  Great  Plains.  They  seeped 
into  surrounding  areas  more  slowly.  Even 
after  the  gun  became  available  to  the  In- 


dian, the  bow  and  arrow  continued  for 
some  time  to  be  the  preferred  means  of 
killing  bison  from  horseback. 

Strangely,  perhaps,  the  bare  bow  per- 
petuated itself  until  after  World  War  II, 
when  sporting  aspects  above  and  beyond 
ancient  games  and  more  rare  hunting  uses 
took  hold.  Knowledge  of  archery  equip- 
ment from  other  nations  and  American 
ingenuity  combined  to  produce  better  bows 
and  attachments,  which  increased  their 
utility  and  effectiveness.  The  bow  itself 
benefited  from  improved  adhesives  as  lami- 
nated limbs  permitted  advancements  in 
both  cast  and  strength. 

In  my  experience,  one  of  the  first  im- 
provements was  the  addition  of  a how  rest 
to  substitute  for  the  top  of  the  fist  for 
holding  the  how  and  serving  as  a shelf  for 
preventing  the  arrow  from  falling  to  the 
side  when  in  shooting  position.  It  also 
avoided  most  mishaps  not  uncommon  when 


splinters  from  breaking  wooden  arrows 
would  enter  the  hand  holding  the  bow. 

Ladies’  hat  pins,  rounded  and  colored 
on  one  end,  were  precursors  of  the  excel- 
lent sights  we  see  today.  We  first  used  them 
on  longbows  and  for  a time  on  recurves 
until  rapidly  advancing  sight  inventions 
relegated  them  to  what  amounted  to  only  a 
brief  time  in  archery  history. 

As  might  he  expected  in  develop- 
ment of  the  laminated  bow,  various 
materials  were  tested,  some  with  great 
success.  All-metal  bows  showed  brief 
promise  but  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  new  synthetic  laminates  being 
produced.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant advancement  was  in  center-shot 
configurations.  But,  to  encourage 
maximum  performance,  hows  were 
equipped  with  stabilizers  that  varied 
from  short  weighty  attachments  to 
long  rods. 

Arrows  also  went  through  periods 
that  challenged  original  wood,  in- 
cluding metal,  fiberglas,  aluminum 
and  carbon. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  these 
improvements  came  from  obvious  need 
and  from  information  gathered  by  a scat- 
tering of  writers  who  found  archery  a fasci- 
nating subject.  Their  efforts  were  limited 
first  to  those  archers  who  could  write,  as 
well  as  by  the  printing  press’s  invention  in 
1439.  Cost  of  paper  was  also  a consider- 
ation. 

Proper  shooting  of  the  bow  itself  can  he 
traced  hack  to  the  Toxophilus,  first  archery 
writings  in  English,  by  Roger  Ascham,  pub- 
lished in  1545.  As  the  first  handgun  had 
been  invented  in  England  in  1326  (to  pro- 
pel an  arrow),  the  use  of  gunpowder  had 
already  sounded  the  knell  of  archery’s  pre- 
eminence in  the  killing  department. 

Accordingly,  the  last  serious  use  of  the 
how  in  warfare  on  the  British  Isles  came  in 
1688  during  a great  clan  battle  between 
representatives  of  the  MacDonalds  and  the 
Macintoshes  in  Scotland. 

After  this,  archery  retreated  into  a shoot- 


THE  ADVENT  of  the  compound  bowin  1965  made 
it  possible  for  those  who  could  not  handle  heavy 
bows  to  participate  in  the  shooting  and  hunting 
sports. 
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ABOUT  one  in  three  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  today  is  a bowhunter.  Since 
the  first  regular  archery  season  was 
established  here  in  1951,  many  changes 
have  occurred,  both  in  equipment  and 
techniques,  but  the  challenge  and 
excitement  will  forever  remain  the  same. 

ing  sport,  and  retained  as  a game  getter  by 
those  favored  by  the  crown  to  employ  it, 
and  by  poachers.  Illegal  use  by  those  out- 
side the  nohility  was  horribly  prosecuted  by 
mutilation,  deportation  and  death.  Yet, 
despite  our  archery  heritage  from  the 
American  Indians,  we  copied  mainly  from 
British  immigrants.  Even  as  a shooting  sport, 
archery  was  favored  by  the  crown,  and 
some  refinements  in  both  style  and  equip- 
ment were  a natural  outcome. 

When  some  of  the  men  in  our  neighbor- 
hood became  attracted  to  the  bow  and 
arrow,  it  was  a natural  for  me.  I had  started 
a local  outdoor  newspaper  column  in  1 938, 
“Fins,  Furs  and  Feathers.”  The  following 
year  I first  wrote  about  archery. 

A loose-knit  group  of  us  started  to  hunt 
for  deer  with  the  bow  and  to  make  our  own 
equipment.  My  efforts  were  centered  around 
a rough,  rawhide-backed,  longbow  stave 
obtained  from  F.  E.  Stemmier,  until  recent 
years  the  oldest  supplier  of  archery  tackle 
in  the  U.S. 


1 hunted  with  the  finished  product  off 
and  on  until  World  War  II  interfered.  It 
wasn’t  until  1950  that  I scored  on  a yearling 
doe  in  the  antlerless  gunning  season,  one 
year  before  a regular  archery  season  was 
established  in  Pennsylvania.  Undeserved 
publicity  attending  this  event  (the  32nd 
big  game  animal  shot  with  the  bow  in  this 
state  according  to  records  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association)  reached  the 
then  editor  of  this  magazine,  George 
Harrison. 

He  invited  me  to  do  the  archery  col- 
umn, which  had  been  written  by  the  late 
Thomas  Forbes  since  1951.  Consequently, 
the  first  column  under  the  Straight  From 
the  Bowstring  title  appeared  in  the  July, 
1963,  issue  of  Game  News.  This  one  is  my 
last.  It  marks  33  years  of  meeting  deadlines 
uninterrupted,  despite  some  rather  hectic 
happenings,  including  the  tragic  loss  of  two 
sons  who  helped  as  photo  models  for  some 
of  the  earlier  columns. 

The  decision  to  close  out  this  column 
was  given  to  me.  Some  recent  and  serious 
physical  problems  do  show  signs  of  allevi- 
ating themselves.  But  I refuse  to  submit  to 
you  any  less  than  my  best  while  trusting  our 
future  together  to  nature’s  whims. 

We’ve  had  some  good  hunts  together. 
This  has  included  small  game,  big  game, 
birds  and  fish.  And  we’ve  toured  many  a 
target  circuit,  indoors  and  out. 

I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  some 
of  the  things  I’ve  learned  as  well  as  a few 
tips  I picked  up  — from  Hawaii  to  England 
and  much  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  But  by 
far  the  most  has  come  not  so  far  from  my 
hack  door  and  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

The  greatest  return  has  been  in  the 
casual  and  lasting  friendships  gained  in  the 
search  for  knowledge  about  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  its  uses,  from  yesterday  to  tomor- 
row. 

My  considerable  thanks  go  to  you  the 
readers,  and  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
News.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewfs 

2 


A plump  bushy  tail  is  for  many  young  hunters  their 
first  piece  of  game  — even  more  so  since  the  advent  of 
the  special  youth  squirrel  hunt.  Choosing  the  proper 
sporting  arm  is  essential  to  sustaining  junior’s  interest. 

A Young  Hunter's 
Squirrel  Gun 


Helen  Lewis 

SQUIRRELS  are  plentiful,  yet  offer  enough  of  a challenge 
to  keep  young  hunters  interested.  John  Novak  helps  his 
grandson,  Nick  Fetterman,  locate  a bushytail. 


u\\7  ITH  A 2'DAY  squirrel  season  again 
V V this  year  for  junior  hunters,  I’d  like 
some  advice  on  what  gun  you  think  would 
he  best  for  my  1 Z-year-old.  I thought  about 
a .410,  hut  you  have  written  many  times 
that  the  .410  is  not  a wise  choice  for  first- 
time  hunters.  So,  should  I buy  a larger 
shotgun  or  maybe  a .22  Magnum  rifle?”  a 
visitor  asked. 

“My  opposition  to  the  .4 10  stems  strictly 
from  ballistics.  Even  a 3-inch  shell  holds 


only  11 /1 6th  ounce  of  shot. 
That  means  a load  of  No. 6 
shot  has  roughly  1 54  pellets.  A 
2 V4-inch  20-gauge  can  hold  I'/s 
ounces  of  shot,  or  about  250 
No.  6s.  Those  100  additional 
pellets  in  a pattern  is  signifi- 
cant. W ith  the  3-inch  20-gauge 
shell,  it’s  possible  to  load  I'A 
ounces  of  shot,  which  raises 
the  pellet  count  to  280,  or  130 
more  than  the  .410  load.  If  you 
decide  on  a shotgun,  several 
manufacturers  offer  shotguns 
trimmed  down  to  fit  smaller 
hunters.  I suggest  you  get  your 
young  hunter  a 20-gauge 
single-shot.” 

“How  about  a .22  Magnum?  I know  it’s 
superior  to  the  .22  Long  Rifle  in  velocity 
and  hitting  power.  Is  it  a better  choice?” 
“I’ve  been  using  the  .22  Long  Rifle  for 
squirrel  hunting  for  decades,  and  I’ve  also 
used  the  .22  Magnum.  With  its  greater 
velocity  and  higher  noise  level,  though,  I 
don’t  think  it’s  a wise  choice  for  squirrel 
hunting  in  congested  areas.  1 seldom  shoot 
farther  that  50  yards,  and  the  Long  Rifle 
cartridge  is  more  than  adequate.” 
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“If  I do  choose  a rimtire,  what  high  speed 
ammo  would  you  recommend?” 

“My  choice  of  .22  ammo  for  squirrel 
hunting  is  the  one  that  prints  the  tightest 
50'yard  groups.  Accuracy  is  more  impor- 
tant than  power.  For  years  I have  used 
target  ammo  in  the  squirrel  woods.  Many 
hunters  believe  target  fodder  is  underpow- 
ered, but  that’s  not  the  case.  For  the  most 
part,  high  speed  — or  so  it’s  called  — .22 
Long  Rifle  ammo  has  been  the  choice  of 
most  rimfire  squirrel  hunters.  It’s  fair  to  say 
that  It  generates  around  1,250  fps  muzzle 
velocity.  Target  ammo  seldom  goes  above 
1,100  fps  — a good  average  might  be  1 ,080 
fps.  That’s  a difference  of  170  fps.” 

“What’s  your  main  reason  for  using  tar- 
get ammo?”  he  cut  in.  “Also,  I think  you’re 
overlooking  the  fact  that  what  could  be 
called  ‘hyper’  ammo  offers  velocities  around 
1,500  fps.  With  these  cartridges,  a hunter 
could  reach  out  farther  and  still  have  plenty 
of  energy  for  clean  kills  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  a lot  of  money.” 

“I  like  target  ammo  because  of  its  inher- 
ent accuracy.  Normally,  target  ammo  will 
improve  the  accuracy  of  any  .22  rimfire.  It’s 
seldom  that  squirrel  hunters  shoot  much 
beyond  50  yards,  and  target  ammo  has 
sufficient  velocity  and  power  at  that  dis- 
tance on  hits  in  fatal  areas,  and  that  brings 
up  another  point  — bullet  placement.  All 
the  velocity  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  if  a 
good  hit  can’t  be  made.  Target  ammuni- 
tion is  more  expensive,  but  it  is  also  more 


The  special  squirrel  season  for  young 
hunters  this  year  is  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
October  1 1,  and  Monday,  October  1 3. 
Initiated  last  year,  in  hopes  of  giving 
more  youngsters  an  opportunity  to 
experience  the  thrills  and  challenges  of 
hunting  this  traditional  small  game 
animal,  the  youth  squirrel  hunt  was  well- 
received  and  proved  to  be  very  popular. 
Only  hunters  12  through  16  years  of  age 
may  participate,  and  those  under  1 6 must 
be  closely  accompanied  by  a responsible, 
unarmed  adult.  The  adult  does  not  have 
to  be  licensed. 

One  notable  change  from  last  year’s 
youth  squirrel  season  is  that  this  year 
young  hunters  are  not  required  to  possess 
a hunting  license  while  pursuing  squirrels 
on  those  two  days.  Young  hunters  must, 
however,  have  completed  an  accredited 
hunter  education  course. 

Now  is  the  time  to  locate  a Hunter- 
Trapper  Education  Course  in  your  area. 
Contact  your  local  Game  Commission 
region  office  for  information  on  upcoming 
classes. 


accurate.  Even  with  many  run-of-the-mill 
timbres,  it’s  not  unusual  to  print,  from  a 
benchrest,  3/4-inch  5-shot  groups  at  50 
yards.  Old  semi-target  rifles,  such  as  the 
Winchester  75,  Remington  Models  513S 
and  52 IT,  and  Mossberg  Model  144  will 
stay  around  the  half-inch  mark.  With  this 
type  of  accuracy,  precise  bullet  placement 
is  possible,  and  that’s  the  main  goal  of  the 
squirrel  hunter.” 

“What  type  of  rifle  do  you  recommend,” 
he  asked. 

“A  simple  single-shot.  I realize  there  is  a 
disadvantage  with  a single-shot  rifle  or 
shotgun,  hut  a single’s  safety  aspects  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  not  having 
a quick  hack-up  shot.  With  a single-shot, 
after  taking  a shot  the  hunter  must  manu- 

LEWIS  often  uses  .22  rimfire  target  ammo 
for  squirrel  hunting  because  of  its  inherent 
accuracy.  Accuracy  is  more  important  than 
power. 
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ally  reload.  This  takes  time  and  cuts  down 
on  the  danger  of  firing  a second  shot  inad- 
vertently, or  even  jamming  the  firearm.” 
After  a full  hour  of  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  rimfire  rifle  versus  shotgun,  the 
man  had  pretty  much  decided  on  a 20-gauge 
youth  model  single-shot.  I had  to  agree 


Helen  Lewis 


YOUNG  HUNTERS  will  have  more  success 
hunting  squirrels  with  a shotgun.  And  after 
all,  bagging  some  game  will  keep  a young 
hunter  interested.  Jamie  Lewis  shows  off 
his  H&R  Topper  Youth  Model  single-shot 
20-gauge  — an  ideal  starting  firearm. 

that  his  son  would  have  more  success  with 
a shotgun.  My  last  hit  of  advice  was  a lot  of 
practice,  so  the  youngster  would  become 
familiar  with  his  new  outfit  and  also  with  its 
recoil.  It’s  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
shooting  is  as  much  psychological  as  it  is 
physical.  All  of  us  are  concerned  about 
recoil.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  put  it  out  of 
our  minds  completely. 

A prairie  dog  hunter  told  me  that  after 
firing  a .220  Swift  all  day  in  a large  “dog 
town,”  even  he  started  to  flinch.  Psycho- 
logically, recoil  got  to  him,  and  most 
varmint  hunters  give  little  thought  to  the 
recoil  of  something  along  the  lines  of  a .220 
Swift.  I was  surprised  when  he  said,  “After 


firing  more  than  150  rounds,  I discovered 
that  the  Swift  has  a pretty  good  kick.” 

It’s  also  imperative  to  wear  some  type  of 
ear  protection.  Even  the  noise  level  of  the 
.22  rimfire  is  well  above  100  decibels,  and 
noise  levels  above  that  can  be  damaging  to 
the  ears.  Boh  Walker,  manufacturer  of 
Game  Ear,  an  amplifying  sound  device, 
says  that  a .22  rimfire  produces  145  deci- 
bels; 12-gauge,  155;  .357  revolver,  160; 
and  a .44  Magnum  revolver,  170.  These 
figures  may  surprise  many  shooters  who 
think  that  the  little  rimfire  does  not  have  a 
high  noise  level. 

In  my  opinion,  recoil  is  a major  stum- 
bling block  with  new  or  young  hunters. 
The  worst  thing  is  to  have  a youngster,  or 
new  hunter,  start  out  with  a 1 2-gauge  shot- 
gun or  magnum  rifle.  One  young  fellow 
who  wanted  his  wife  to  start  hunting  had 
her  shoot  a .300  Win.  Magnum.  The  pow- 
erful cartridge  drove  her  thumb  into  her 
nose,  and  almost  knocked  her  down.  She 
lost  interest  in  hunting  in  a hurry. 

Better  is  to  start  with  a .22  rimfire.  Fire 
it  several  times  to  show  the  new  hunter 
there  is  almost  no  recoil.  Not  only  does  the 
thought  of  recoil  bother  a new  shooter,  the 
noise  level  creates  a psychological  prob- 
lem. In  a new  shooter’s  mind,  noise  often  is 
automatically  associated  with  recoil.  The 
louder  a cartridge  cracks,  the  more  it  kicks. 

Don’t  change  to  a more  powerful  car- 
tridge until  a new  shooter  is  comfortable 
firing  the  rimfire  and  is  able  to  concentrate 
on  aiming.  It’s  difficult  to  teach  proper 
aiming  techniques  if  recoil  is  a problem. 
This  means  using  the  rimfire  to  instill  the 
basics  of  aiming.  Once  a new  shooter  is 
hitting  targets  consistently,  the  desire  to 
practice  is  intensified.  But  getting  a new 
shooter  to  make  consistent  hits  requires 
some  planning.  Don’t  start  the  aiming  pro- 
cess by  shooting  at  small  paper  targets.  The 
shooter  should  immediately  see  evidence 
of  a hit,  and  two  such  targets  that  enable 
this  are  a balloon  taped  to  a target  board  or 
a tin  can  suspended  on  a string,  with  a 
suitable  backstop  of  course.  When  the  bal- 
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loon  breaks  or  the  can  swings,  the  shooter 
knows  instantly  he  or  she  has  scored. 

This  may  sound  too  simple,  hut  being 
successful  in  anything  we  do  builds  confi- 
dence. It’s  mandatory  to  keep  the  confi- 
dence level  high,  and  to  a beginning  shooter, 
breaking  a balloon  or  hitting  a tin  can 
means  good  shooting.  It’s  not  important 
that  the  hole  in  the  can  is  not  centered;  it 
is  important  that  there’s  a bullet  hole  some- 
where in  the  can. 

As  a shooter  progresses,  smaller  targets 
can  be  used  and  distances  increased.  It  will 
become  apparent  when  it’s  time  to  move 
on  to  a more  powerful  cartridge.  Don’t  go 
from  a rimfire  to  a shotgun  or  big  game 
cartridge.  Almost  any  224-caliber  varmint 
cartridge  is  a much  better  choice.  The 
noise  level  will  be  much  higher,  but  recoil 
will  be  far  less  than  that  of  a shotgun  or  big 
game  rifle. 

It  all  boils  down  to  common  sense.  It’s  a 
fact  that  the  thoughts  of  recoil  make  all  of 
us  apprehensive.  Because  we  are  all  differ- 
ent, it  may  take  more  time  with  one  shooter 
than  with  another.  Don’t  rush  the  process. 


Don’t  challenge  a new  shooter’s  courage. 
Don’t  belittle  a new  shooter  by  insisting  it 
will  prove  his  or  her  courage  by  shooting  a 
powerful  firearm.  How  many  veteran  shoot- 
ers can  fire  a .378  Weatherhy  Magnum 
with  a 300-grain  bullet  and  not  give  one 
thought  to  recoil  ? N ot  many,  if  any.  In  fact, 
how  many  of  us  are  anxious  to  shoot  even 
a dozen  or  so  rounds  of  a super  power 
magnum  for  practice? 

A novice  can  be  lost  to  shooting  simply 
by  being  improperly  introduced  to  the  sport. 
The  young  man  I mentioned  earlier  dis- 
covered that  he  mistakenly  thought  that  if 
his  wife  shot  a powerful  big  game  cartridge, 
it  would  prove  she  could  handle  any  car- 
tridge. It  didn’t  work.  The  truth  is,  she 
might  have  been  his  hunting  partner  today 
if  she  would  have  made  it  past  the  recoil 
factor. 

The  new  youth  squirrel  season  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  generate  a lot 
of  interest  in  young  hunters.  Now,  if  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  firearms  and 
have  absolutely  no  fear  of  recoil,  that  inter- 
est will  grow.  □ 
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In  the  WirttI 

By  Bob  D'Anigelo 


Squirrels  remain  the  most  popular 
small  game  for  Louisiana  hunters. 
During  the  1995-96  season  1.8  million 
squirrels  were  taken  by  126,000 
hunters.  In  1994-95,  132,200  hunters 
took  more  than  2.1  million  bushytails. 

Last  November  a Massachusetts 
archer  took  the  largest  deer  ever  taken  in 
the  state.  Weighed  on  a certified  scale, 
the  7'point  buck  was  270  pounds,  fully 
dressed.  The  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  estimated  the  animal’s  live 
weight  at  338  pounds.  The  previous 
record  deer  was  a 265-pound  buck  taken 
in  1955. 

Nebraska  hunters  recorded  a 53 
percent  success  rate  during  the  1996 
elk  season,  as  17  of  32  permit  holders 
took  an  elk.  In  1995,  14  of  38 
Nebraska  elk  hunters  were  successful. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service’s  forest 
system  is  the  natioia’s  largest  single 
provider  of  quality  outdoor  recreation. 

As  such,  it  is  an  economic  powerhouse, 
with  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation,  far 
surpassing  mining,  timbering  and 
livestock  grazing  in  dollar  value.  The 
Forest  Service  manages  80  percent  of  the 
country’s  elk  habitat,  73  percent  of  old- 
growth  forests,  28  million  acres  of  turkey 
habitat  and  5 million  acres  of  wetlands 
and  waterfowl  habitat.  These  and  other 
national  forest  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
provide  more  than  86  million  hunting, 
fishing  and  wildlife  viewing  visits 
annually.  Wildlife  and  fisheries  on 
national  forests  generate  more  than  $4.2 
billion  each  year  in  expenditures, 
supporting  more  than  137,000  jobs  and 
dumping  $565  million  into  state  and 
federal  coffers. 


Texas  prison  labor  has  made  a 
tremendous  difference  in  maintaining 
state  parks  and  wildlife  management 
areas.  State  convicts  contributed 
304,164  labor  hours  worth  $2,129,148 
to  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department  system  of  public  lands  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  Department  sites  that 
have  benefited  include  23  parks,  12 
wildlife  management  areas  and  1 state 
fish  hatchery.  Funds  saved  through 
prison  labor  is  money  hunters,  anglers 
and  state  park  users  won’t  have  to  pay 
through  user  fees. 

Vermont  hunters  took  78  moose  from 
a population  estimated  at  about  2,000 
during  the  4-day  season  last  year.  The 
1996  season  was  the  state’s  fourth  moose 
hunt  in  modern  times.  Moose  hunting 
permits  were  issued  by  lottery  to  100 
hunters,  up  from  75  the  prior  year,  when 
hunters  took  61  moose.  A new  record 
weight  for  Vermont  moose  was  set  by  a 
bull  weighing  1,040  pounds. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Peregrine  Fund  released  six 
California  condors  in  the  Vermilion 
Cliffs  of  northern  Arizona  late  last  year, 
the  first  time  the  giant  birds  have  been 
seen  in  the  skies  of  the  American 
Southwest  since  1924.  Adult  condors 
weigh  up  to  20  pounds  and  have 
wingspans  of  nearly  10  feet.  There  are 
currently  about  120  California  condors 
in  the  world. 


Answers:  Beaver,  White-Tailed  Deer, 
Elk,  Wood  Duck. 
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spring  Birds 

SPRING  3IRP6  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commi06ion’s  3\rde  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
S/rds  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Widlife  print  — 
and  Summer  3\rde,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

SPRING  BIRDS  promises  to 
be  just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print, 

Fall  Sirds  will  be  introduced  in 
in  1997. 


Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Sirds  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x22V2  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 


Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 


♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  M6 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg.  PA  17110-9797 


?GC  Centennial, 


1&95-1995 

$5.00 


PGC  Patches 


We  Need  Wildlife, 
$4.72  each 


Wildlife 

Management  Areas, 
$1.59  each 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commissirt 
Department  fS 
2001  Elmerton  Ah 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-97|J 

Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  w.  ti 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  salesiiit 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


GRAY  HAVEN,  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg  is  this  year’s  Working  Together 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  Complementing  Laura's  red  fox  paint- 
ing, the  1991  WTFW  print,  the  pair  of  gray  foxes  symbolize  the 
wildness  remaining  in  much  of  Penn's  Woods  and 
what  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  is  all  about. 


PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rai0  paper; 
ima^e  is  ZZVz  x 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for 
framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


Order  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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editorial 


Opportunities  Lost 

Hunting  and  wildlife  suffered  a major  blow  a few  weeks  ago,  when  the 
legislature  adjourned  for  its  summer  recess  without  acting  on  the  bill  to  increase 
hunting  and  furtaking  fees.  H.B.  1200,  the  license  increase  hill,  stalled  once  again  in 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  having  been  passed  by  the  House  Game  and 
Fisheries  Committee  several  weeks  earlier. 

That  the  votes  were  there  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  the  hill  didn’t 
matter.  That  the  need  for  updated  license  fees  was  evident  didn’t  matter;  that 
sportsmen,  by  and  large,  supported  the  increase  didn’t  matter;  that  state  tax  revenues 
and  general  appropriations  weren’t  involved  didn’t  matter,  that  the  agency  has  been 
operating  on  a license  fee  structure  developed  in  the  mid-’80s  didn’t  matter.  H.B. 

1200  simply  fell  victim  to  a very  complex  political  climate. 

Understandably,  disappointment  and  frustration  mounted  among  all  concerned  as 
the  hill  languished  while  the  legislative  session  ticked  away.  Agency  personnel, 
hunters,  legislators  and  countless  others  spent  two  and  a half  years  on  developing, 
negotiating  and  campaigning  for  license  fee  increases. 

H.B.  1200  could  move  when  the  legislature  reconvenes  this  fall,  hut  the  political 
climate  that  doomed  it  in  June  may  he  no  different  come  September.  When  license 
fee  legislation  is  ultimately  enacted  is  anybody’s  guess  at  this  time. 

In  any  event,  license  fees  for  1997'98  remain  the  same  as  they  were  last  year  — the 
same  as  they’ve  been  since  1985.  Because  the  license  increase  legislation  was  still 
pending  as  the  new  license  year  drew  near,  the  printing  and  distribution  of  new 
licenses  and  accompanying  materials  was  slightly  delayed.  Still,  hunters  and  trappers 
should  have  no  difficulty  obtaining  licenses  by  July  1 , and  certainly  in  time  for  the 
July  31  deadline  for  purchasing  muzzleloader  licenses  and  well  before  August  4,  when 
county  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  deer  license  applications  from  state 
residents. 

As  a reminder:  because  of  lower  antlerless  deer  license  allocations  than  we’ve  had 
in  recent  years  and  the  limit  placed  on  the  number  that  may  be  purchased  this  year, 
hunters  would  be  wise  to  pay  close  attention  to  antlerless  license  application  dates. 
See  page  44  for  a complete  schedule. 

Until  a new  fee  structure  is  enacted,  the  staff  is  committed  to  carrying  on  every 
agency  function  and  program  as  effectively  as  possible  under  the  fiscal  contraints 
imposed,  with  the  least  amount  of  inconvenience  or  detrimental  impact. 

With  insufficient  funding,  however,  lands  that  might  have  been  added  to  the  game 
lands  system  will  be  sold  elsewhere  and  may  become  posted  or  developed,  habitat 
improvements  that  could  have  taken  place  will  go  wanting,  educational  opportunities 
will  be  missed  and  students  we  might  have  reached  will  go  without  our  message. 

Many  anticipated  new  positions  in  the  agency  will  go  unfilled,  and  we’ll  continue 
cutting  programs  and  services  in  an  effort  to  stretch  sportsmen’s  dollars. 

These  are  all  aspects  that  can’t  be  recouped  at  a later  time.  Lands  change  hands, 
forests  mature,  people  grow  up.  Opportunities  will  be  lost.  From  the  wild  turkey  to  the 
sedge  wren,  from  the  beaver  trapper  to  the  inner  city  grade  school  student,  when  this 
bill  stalled,  we  all  lost.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

As  a Huntet'Trapper 
Education  instructor,  1 
thought  the  illustration 
accompanying  the  spring 
turkey  hunting  story  in  the 
May  issue  conveyed  the 
wrong  message.  In  our 
classes,  we  stress  that 
carrying  a turkey,  or  any 
game  animal,  over  your 
shoulder  is  unsafe. 

B.  Jobe, 
Indiana 

Editor: 

Mike  Sajna’s  “Beyond 
Imagining”  reminded  me  of  a 
time  more  than  70  years  ago 
when  two  friends  and  1 
visited  an  old  uncle  of  one  of 
the  friends.  The  three  of  us 
slept  in  the  same  bed.  The 
mattress  and  pillows  were 
large  and  thick,  and  during 
my  first  night  I was  bothered 
by  many  quills  poking 
though  the  pillow  ticking. 

The  next  morning  1 
pulled  out  a few  and  realized 
1 had  never  seen  such 
beautiful  feathers  before.  1 
asked  the  uncle  and  he 
explained  that  they  were 
passenger  pigeon  feathers, 
that  he  had  been  a market 
hunter  in  his  early  years  and 
had  shipped  many  barrels  of 
pigeons,  and  a few  deer,  to 
New  York  City. 

G.  Anderson, 
Oak  Hile,  OH 

Editor: 

After  reading  Kevin 
Mixon’s  “Brush  Piles  for 
Wildlife,”  in  the  January 
issue,  my  fifth  grade  science 
class  built  19  brushpiles  for 
wildlife  here  at  the  Twin 
Valley  School  District  in 


southern  Berks  County. 

TTianks  for  the  article, 
and  for  Game  News.  It  is  a 
well  used  magazine  on  my 
classroom  shelves. 

C.R.  Gibson, 
Spring  City 

Editor: 

Your  editorial  “Stay  the 
Course”  did  not  address  the 
declining  deer  numbers.  Ten 
years  ago  1 bought  a 60-acre 
farm  in  Tioga  County  and  1 
saw  deer  morning  and 
evening  in  my  far  fields.  Last 
summer  I saw  one  deer  one 
evening.  If  that’s  “staying  the 
course,”  count  me  out. 

R.  Benjamin, 
Mansfield 

Editor: 

On  the  opening  day  of 
buck  season  1 shot  a 7-point. 
Being  81  years  old,  1 sure 
appreciated  the  help  of  three 
men  who  dragged  the  deer 
out  for  me.  Mr.  TTiomas, 
from  Columbus,  PA,  his 
friend  and  son  made  my  day. 

A.  Hinman, 
Conneaut,  oh 

Editor: 

1 just  wanted  to  tell  you 
how  much  1 look  forward  to 
getting  the  “News.”  Even 
when  1 was  in  the  military, 
stationed  halfway  around  the 
world.  Game  News  arrived 
like  clockwork.  I’ve  been 
living  in  Colorado  the  past 
nine  years,  and  although  1 
hunt  elk  and  mule  deer  here, 

1 still  cherish  the  days  my 


family  and  1 spent  in  search 
of  PA  whitetails. 

J.  Ellenberger, 
Divide,  CO 

Editor: 

I have  been  a subscriber 
since  1953,  when  one  of  your 
game  protectors  stopped  by 
our  hunting  camp  one 
evening  and  told  me  about 
Game  News.  1 subscribe  to  six 
other  magazines,  but  none 
compares  to  yours. 

I’m  76  and  still  hunt  a tew 
days,  but  reading  Game  News 
makes  up  for  the  rest. 

D.  McVaugh, 
Baltimore,  MD 

Editor: 

As  team  captain.  I’d  like 
to  thank  the  Game 
Commission  for  allowing  the 
Lebanon  Christian  Academy 
team  to  compete  in  the 
county  Envirothon,  and  for 
the  Game  News  subscriptions 
we  received  for  our  first  place 
finish.  Also,  your  wildlife 
station  was  great.  1 always 
enjoy  it. 

Keith  Miller, 
President,  Class  of  ’97 

WOMELSTORF 

Editor: 

It’s  a shame  politics  had 
to  influence  the  Game 
Commission’s  deer  program. 

If  some  people  would  have 
waited  for  it  to  work,  there 
probably  would  be  a more 
stable  deer  herd. 

D.  Reidenhour, 
Hamburg 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


He  made  fun  of  the  old  rifle,  but  it  later  proved  its  worth. 


The  Antique 

By  Dean  Poeth 


IT  WAS  late  March  when  1 walked 
into  my  dad’s  workshop.  Several 
weeks  earlier  1 had  decided  to  take  up 
deer  hunting  and  1 needed  a rifle.  1 had 
shopped  around  in  area  sporting  gocids 
stores,  hut  even  used  rifles  were  out  of 
my  price  range. 

When  1 asked  Dad  tor  advice,  he 
put  down  the  project  he  was  working 
on  and  said  that  a British  Enfield  could 
he  an  excellent  hunting  rifle.  And,  just 
as  important,  he  told  me  that  a sur- 
plus  Enfield  could  prohahly  he  bought 
for  $100  or  so,  mayhe  less.  When  1 
asked  him  if  Enfields  were  any  good, 
he  smiled  and  said,  “They  should  he, 
they  were  designed  for  the  British 
Army  and  they  served  British  infan- 
trymen  during  two  World  Wars.” 

The  next  weekend  we  went  to  a gun 
store  in  a neighboring  town.  Sure 
enough,  in  a dirty  pine  crate  and  cov- 
ered with  a gooey,  grease-like  sub- 
stance called  Cosmoline  was  a stack 
of  No.  4 Mark  1 Enfields.  After  clean- 
ing off  some  of  the  gunk  (which  ended 
up  all  over  our  shirts  and  pants)  they 
proved  to  he  rust  free  and  in  excellent 
condition.  The  one  1 picked  out  was 
manufactured  in  1944  at  the  Bristol 
Armory  in  England.  The  price  was 
$90,  and  1 also  bought  100  rounds  of 
surplus  ammunition  for  another  $16 
to  use  for  practice. 

Cleaning  up  that  old  rifle  took  a 
lot  of  work.  Dad  told  me  it  had  to  be 
completely  disassembled,  down  to  the 
last  nut  and  holt,  to  get  all  the  gunk 
out,  and  hoy  was  he  right.  1 would 


never  have  believed  that  anything  could 
penetrate  so  deeply  as  that  Cosmoline  had. 

It  was  virtually  everywhere,  and  before  1 
was  finished  it  was  all  over  me. 

While  cleaning  the  rifle  1 found  it  had 
only  a few  problems.  The  trigger  was  in- 
consistent, due  to  a worn  notch  and  sear, 
so  it  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Neither  of  us  had 
any  idea  how  to  do  this,  and  1 couldn’t  af- 
ford a gunsmith,  so  1 went  to  the  library 
and  got  out  a hook  on  gunsmithing.  After 
lots  of  careful  reading  and  a weekend  of 
work,  1 had  a smooth,  crisp  2-stage  trigger. 

It  was  really  quite  nice. 

1 also  had  to  modify  the  sights  because  ; 
they  were  permanently  zeroed  in  for  300  ’ 

and  600  yards.  I used  trigonometry  (yes,  I 
sometimes  math  is  useful)  to  figure  out  how  I 
much  the  front  sight  needed  to  he  raised,  , 
then  epoxied  a small  piece  of  spruce  to  it.  1 ■ 

figured  this  would  work  as  long  as  I didn’t 
hump  it  too  hard. 

By  the  time  July  rolled  around  I was 
ready  to  head  for  the  range.  In  the  85-de- 
gree heat,  1 wore  only  a T-shirt,  hut  1 
quickly  learned  that  that  was  a mistake.  ! 
The  rifle’s  steel  butt  plate  and  10  shots  had 
my  shoulder  so  sore  1 had  to  stop.  My  shoul- 
der was  black  and  blue  for  a good  week, 
and  from  then  on  whenever  1 visited  the 
range,  no  matter  how  much  red  showed  on  i 
the  thermometer,  1 wore  as  many  j 
sweatshirts  as  1 could  find.  j 

Lugging  the  rifle  around  that  summer  1 : j 

became  concerned  about  its  weight.  A 
shade  over  nine  pounds,  1 knew  it  was  more 
than  1 could  comfortably  carry  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  woods,  so  1 bought  a 
sling  and  my  dad  showed  me  how  to  carry 
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the  rifle  over  my  shoulder,  like  an  in' 
fantryman. 

When  hunting  season  came  1 was 
ready.  Having  shot  the  rifle  so  many 
times  over  the  summer,  I was  confi- 
dent  it  would  serve  me  well.  1 also  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  get  a doe  tag, 
which  significantly  improved  my 
chances  for  bringing  home  some  veni- 
son. 

The  first  day  of  buck  season  I saw 
six  deer,  hut  not  a single  buck.  The 
rest  of  the  buck  season  was  lost  because 
my  school  work  had  to  take  priority. 

When  my  friend.  Boh,  invited  me 
to  go  hunting  with  him  and  some 
friends  during  doe  season,  1 quickly  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  We  met  at  6 o’clock 
on  the  snow-covered  opening  morn- 
ing. 

That  I was  a first-time  hunter  must 
have  been  evident  to  Boh  and  his 
friends.  It  must  have  taken  me  10  min- 
utes to  put  my  hoots  on  after  we  ar- 
rived at  the  farm,  hut  it  wasn’t  my 


LUGGING  my  newly  purchased  rifle  around 
made  me  concerned  about  its  weight.  I 
knew  that  it  was  heavier  than  I could 
comfortably  carry  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  woods,  so  I bought  a sling  and  my  dad 
showed  me  how  to  carry  the  rifle  over  my 
shoulder,  like  an  infantryman. 

fault.  1 couldn’t  see  the  laces  or  the  eyelets 
in  the  pitch  dark.  As  punishment,  they  put 
me  in  a “safe”  place,  out  of  the  way. 

1 froze  all  morning  and  didn’t  see  a single 
deer.  Nevertheless,  1 couldn’t  help  hut  ad- 
mire the  beauty  around  me.  I grew  up  in 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  have 
never  lost  my  love  for  them.  1 also  thought 
that  it  was  a perfect  day  for  shooting.  The 
sky  was  overcast,  which  created  a diffused 
light  that  eliminated  all  shadows. 

About  1 1 o’clock  we  met  back  at  the 
cars  for  lunch.  The  leader  of  our  group, 
Howard,  scornfully  asked  me  where  I had 
gotten  the  “antique”  rifle,  and  then  went 
on  to  say  that  Bob  and  1 were  to  drive  the 
deer  towards  a treestand,  where  he  and  an- 
other in  our  group  would  he  waiting.  1 re- 
luctantly agreed,  knowing  I’d  have  no 
chance  for  a shot.  Boy  was  I wrong. 

Boh  and  I waited  for  about  10  minutes 
for  our  friends  to  get  up  to  their  treestands, 
then  we  started  walking  slowly  towards 
them.  Boh  was  about  1 50  yards  to  my  right, 
hut  I could  clearly  see  his  blaze  orange 
hunting  vest.  As  we  walked  I kept  looking 
to  my  left,  at  cornfields  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  Every  75  yards  or  so  1 
stopped  in  a vain  attempt  to  maybe  spot 
some  deer. 

During  the  third  stop  I couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes.  About  60  yards  away  1 barely  made 
out  the  outline  of  a deer.  She  was  walking 
right  towards  me.  I motioned  to  Bob,  point- 
ing to  the  deer,  hut  when  I turned  hack 
around  I knew  I had  made  a big  mistake. 
The  deer  had  seen  my  movement  and  was 
now  stopped  and  staring  straight  at  me. 

I froze.  For  about  two  minutes  we  just 
stood  there  staring  at  each  other,  me  and 
this  doe  only  50  yards  away.  I was  afraid  to 
even  blink.  I figured  I had  flubbed  my  only 
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chance.  Finally  she  looked  away  and  started 
walking  to  my  left.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was 
going  to  try  and  go  around  me  to  a patch 
of  mountain  laurel. 

A school  friend  had  once  told  me  not 
to  try  and  follow  a deer  trying  to  sneak 
around  me.  “That’s  exactly  what  it  ex- 
pects,” he  explained,  “and  you  can  het  it 
will  be  watching  its  trail.  Instead,  try  to  cut 
her  off  — walk  about  50  or  75  yards  to  your 
left  or  right,  whichever  way  it  went,  and 
hide  behind  a tree.  If  you’re  lucky  you  may 
see  it  again  and  get  a shot.” 

Well,  that’s  what  1 did.  1 must  have 
walked  about  60  yards  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, 1 saw  the  deer  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye.  She  was  bedded  down  in  the  lau- 
rel, looking  right  at  me.  Even  though  1 was 
trying  to  be  quiet,  1 was  still  making  a ter- 
rible racket,  but  I kept  on  walking  as  it  1 
hadn’t  seen  her.  Maybe  she  doesn’t  know  1 
saw  her,  1 thought,  and  will  just  lie  still 
while  1 walk  on  by. 

I stopped  behind  the  biggest  tree  1 could 
find  and,  as  quietly  as  1 could,  eased  off  the 
safety.  Then  1 slowly  leaned  around  the  side 
of  the  tree,  and  there  she  was,  looking  right 
at  me.  Most  of  her  body  was  obscured  by 
the  laurel,  but  1 had  an  unobstructed  view 
of  her  head.  1 slowly  brought  up  the  rifle 
and  aimed  halfway  between  her  nose  and 
eyes. 

1 was  concentrating  so  hard  1 barely 
noticed  the  fierce  kick  of  my  rifle.  The  next 
thing  1 knew  the  doe  did  half  of  a back- 
ward somersault  and  then  lay  still.  1 low- 
ered my  rifle  and  waited,  so  nervous  1 al- 
most forgot  to  chamber  another  round. 

After  1 did,  1 picked  up  the  empty  case 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  watched  the 
downed  deer.  No  movement,  no  sound  — 
nothing.  As  1 slowly  walked  towards  her  1 
paced  off  the  distance  — 37  yards.  She  was 

I COULDN'T  believe  my  eyes.  About  60 
yards  away  I made  out  the  outline  of  a deer 
and  it  was  walking  straight  towards  me.  The 
doe  saw  me  move,  stopped  and  stared  right 
at  me. 


lying  on  the  ground  as  if  asleep.  1 gave 
her  a slight  nudge  with  my  rifle 
muzzle  — nothing.  1 nudged  her  with 
my  hoot  — still  nothing.  Her  eyes 
were  open  and  glazed.  She  was  dead. 

All  at  once  my  excitement  turned 
to  sadness.  She  was  a beautiful  crea- 
ture, even  in  death.  1 knelt  down  and 
ran  my  hand  through  her  deep  brown 
coat.  To  my  surprise,  it  was  as  soft  as 
velvet.  Only  moments  before  she  was 
walking  through  the  woods  with  the 
grace  of  a queen.  It  seemed  a shame  to 
take  the  life  of  one  so  free  and  beauti- 
ful. Still,  the  meat  would  go  to  good 
use,  that’s  for  sure.  1 also  knew  that 
the  farmer  who  owned  the  land  would 
he  happy. 

Next  1 looked  for  the  bullet  hole. 
My  previous  sadness  was  washed  away 
by  an  incredible  sense  of  pride.  The 
deer  never  knew  what  hit  her.  The 
hole  was  exactly  where  1 had  placed 
my  sights,  right  between  her  eyes,  and 
exactly  in  the  middle,  not  a quarter- 
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inch  to  the  right  or  left.  It  was  a per- 
tect  shot  with  iron  sights  from  a gun 
made  in  1944,  costing  $90,  and  that 
had  just  earlier  been  scornhilly  called 
an  “antique.” 

Field'dressing  was  nothing  less  than 
an  educational  experience.  Boh  had 
kept  on  walking  after  1 had  foolishly 
tried  to  point  out  the  deer.  Apparently 
he  had  never  seen  me  gesture,  so,  ah 
ter  tagging  it,  I had  to  dress  my  first 
deer  hy  myselt.  Actually  it  wasn’t  as 
bad  as  I thought,  just  a lot  messier  than 
cleaning  a Thanksgiving  turkey. 

Later  that  afternoon  my  friends 
came  hack  to  the  car  and  I proudly 
displayed  my  trophy.  Howard  looked 
at  the  bullet  hole  and  then  asked  how 
far  I had  shot  from.  When  1 told  him 
about  3 5 yards  he  made  a slight 
“humph,”  looked  at  me,  then  walked 
away. 

I was  furious  hut  held  my  tongue. 
Wasn’t  the  evidence  right  at  his  feet? 
Couldn’t  he  bend  down  and  examine 


the  wound?  Why  didn’t  he  believe  me?  I 
was  so  mad  I decided  right  there  that  I 
wouldn’t  tell  anybody  else  about  how  I had 
gotten  my  deer. 

Forttinately,  that  anger  evaporated  dur- 
ing the  drive  home.  Over  and  over  1 re- 
lived the  final  moments  of  the  hunt,  un- 
consciously smiling  each  time.  I knew  1 
would  never  forget  this  day  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  What  a shot.  What  a job  my  “an- 
tique” had  done. 

After  I arrived  home  I found  the  empty 
cartridge  case  in  my  pocket.  For  several 
minutes,  as  I held  it  in  my  hand,  1 just 
smiled  and  stared  at  it.  That  casing  repre- 
sented my  first  deer,  a deer  that  had  died 
instantly  and  painlessly.  All  of  those 
months  of  preparation  had  paid  off,  and 
soon  there  would  be  venison  in  the  freezer. 
That  case  meant  more  to  me  than  any  tro- 
phy. As  I stood  there,  smiling,  all  I could 
think  abeiLit  was  whether  it  was  possible  to 
mount  a spent  .303  rifle  case,  and  about 
hunting  next  year  with  my  antique 
rifle.  □ 
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Rabbit 


By  Bob  Butz 


Drives 


The  rain  had  been  coming  down 
hard  and  steady  for  two  days.  This 
morning  it  was  foggy  and  cold  hut  the  rain 
had  stopped,  and  just  about  the  time  I 
realized  it,  I heard  Mario’s  old  Land  Cruiser 
coming  up  the  drive. 

I already  had  the  coffee  on  and  put  two 
cups  on  the  table  before  going  to  the  hack 
room  to  get  my  shotgun  and  a handful  of 
shells.  I had  bought  a new  pait  of  canvas 
pants  and  an  earth  tone  brush  coat  with 
leather  on  the  elbows  and  shoulder,  and  I 
quickly  slipped  these  over  my  jeans  and 
flannel  shirt  just  as  Mario  filled  the  door- 
way  holding  two  cups  of  coflee  and  grin- 
ning. 

“Don’t  you  look  stiff,”  he  said. 

Mario  liked  old  things.  Old  things  had 
character.  He  had  hunted  in  the  same 
hand-me-down  canvas  since  we  were  kids, 
unrolling  the  cuffs  and  letting  the  pants 


out,  while  ever^’  season  telling  me  he 
was  going  to  invest  in  something  that 
fit  him  just  right.  But  alter  hunting 
with  him  for  all  these  years,  I really 
couldn’t  see  him  in  anything  else.  His 
pants  ballooned  around  his  waist  and 
there  were  big  holes  in  the  knees.  They 
were  stained  and  frayed  and  about  two 
inches  too  short,  so  his  jeans  came  out 
on  the  bottom.  His  coat  fit  well  but  it, 
too,  was  in  the  same  ragged  condition 
as  his  pants. 

I slipped  my  hoots  on  and  we  drank 
the  coffee.  Mario  had  left  the  Land 
Cruiser  running  hut  I asked  him  if  he 
wanted  something  to  eat  anyway.  He 
didn’t.  I grabbed  two  apples  for  the 
ride  and  we  were  halfway  down  the 
lane  before  I realized  I had  forgotten 
my  license.  I offered  one  of  the  apples 
as  an  apology,  and  tried  to  make  a little 
joke  about  it  as  I jumped  from  the 
truck  and  ran  hack  into  the  house. 

A fine  mist  was  coming  down  by 
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the  time  we  got  to  the  farm  and  there 
was  no  siin,  only  a gray  sky  and  a fog 
that  was  like  a cloud  over  everything. 
1 had  a new  orange  hasehall  cap,  which 
1 had  kept  hidden  in  my  pocket  until 
now.  Mario  was  in  the  hack  of  the 
truck  digging  around,  and  finally  pulled 
his  hat  from  under  a pile, 
quite  pleased  with  him- 
self,  as  a magician  might 
pluck  a rahhit  out  of  a 
hat.  “Right  where  1 left 
it,”  he  said,  shaking  the 
lint  off  it  and  trying  to 
hend  the  crease  out  of 
the  hrim. 

1 pulled  my  double 
from  its  case  and  broke 
the  action.  Mario  had 
his  old  pump  cradled  in 
his  arms.  We  walked 
along  the  stream,  through  the  brown 
swamp  grass,  before  loading  our  guns 
and  moving  up  the  hill  to  the  first  strip 
of  cover. 

Mario  suggested  1 push  the  brush  tct 
him  first,  making  some  comment  about 
breaking  in  my  new  duds,  before  turn- 
ing and  walking  away  through  the  field. 
1 lost  sight  of  him  around  the  hend  in 
the  trees  hut  waited  until  1 figured  he 
was  in  position  before  double  check- 
ing my  safety  and  stepping  into  the 
brush. 

just  a couple  steps  into  the  drive  a 
rabbit  broke  straight  away  from  me.  1 
yelled  that  one  was  coming  and  started 
zigzagging  through  the  brush.  A couple 
seconds  later,  Mario  shot.  The  tangles 
were  so  thick  in  some  places  1 had  to 
get  down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  but 
it  thinned  out  into  a clearing  where 
Mario  was  standing  with  his  back  up 
against  a big  locust  tree.  The  rabbit 
was  a couple  steps  away,  and  as  we 
walked  over  to  it  Mario  slid  another 
shell  into  the  chamber. 

“1  thought  we  might  get  another 
one  out  of  there,”  he  said.  He  reached 


into  his  pocket  for  his  knife  and  knelt 
down,  turning  the  rabbit  onto  its  back. 
While  he  field-dressed  it  we  talked  about 
the  next  drive  and  I looked  across  the  field 
to  the  next  strip  of  brush;  it  looked  like  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  grassy  field. 

Mario  slipped  the  rabbit  into  his  coat  as 
we  neared  the  brush.  1 
made  my  way  down  to 
the  end  of  the  island  and 
gave  him  a wave  when  1 
was  in  position.  1 was 
standing  in  the  open 
with  a small  clearing  in 
front  of  me.  The  rabbits 
usually  came  through 
here  fast  because  they 
had  to  cross  only  this 
small  opening  before  dis- 
appearing into  the  safety 
of  another  tangle. 

I heard  Mario  coming  through  just  as  1 
caught  a flash  of  his  orange  hat.  Then  there 
was  a rabbit  way  out  ahead  of  him,  not 
running  but  slowly  hopping  towards  me. 
When  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing  it 
hunkered  down  so  tight  and  still  that  if  1 
hadn’t  seen  it  stop  there  1 would  have 
thought  it  had  vanished  into  a hole.  1 
readied  for  a shot,  waiting  for  the  rabbit  to 
bolt,  but  when  it  did  I was  still  not  ready 
and  cleanly  missed  with  both  barrels. 

It  was  my  turn  to  push  the  brush  and  1 
thought  we  might  get  another  chance  at 
the  rabbit  1 had  missed,  but  when  I found  a 
couple  holes  under  a deadfall,  1 wasn’t 
surprised  that  Mario  didn’t  get  a shot. 

We  moved  down  the  hill  towards  the 
old  farmhouse  near  the  swamp.  TTae  sun 
was  out  now  and  had  burned  off  the  fog,  but 
the  brush  was  still  wet  and  heavy.  I left 
Mario  at  his  stand  and  made  a wide  circle 
around  the  brush  behind  the  farmhouse  to 
a hig  brush  pile.  1 checked  my  safety,  then 
kicked  around  in  the  pile,  and  rabbits  started 
busting  out  in  every  direction.  There  were 
five  of  them  and  two  offered  a shot,  but  1 
was  so  intent  on  trying  to  keep  my  balance 
that  I didn’t  even  raise  my  gun. 


At  the  shot  the 
hunny  rolled  over 
and  was  still.  1 
replaced  the  spent 
shell  in  my  chamber 
with  a fresh  load  and 
brought  the  empty  to 
my  nose . 
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I started  my  zigzag  pattern  through  the 
cover  where  the  rahhits  went.  The  brush 
was  thick  and  the  ground  soggy.  I came 
across  a couple  holes  and  all  were  flooded 
with  water.  Mario  was  way  out  in  front  and 
1 yelled  that  they  were  coming  through. 
Just  then  a rahbit  broke  off  to  my  left.  1 
could  see  the  white  of  its  tail  flash  as  1 
shouldered  the  gun  and  fired.  The  bunny 
rolled  over  and  was  still.  1 walked  over  and 
slipped  it  into  my  coat  then  replaced  the 
empty  shell  in  my  chamber  with  a fresh 
load  of  No.  5s.  1 brought  the  empty  shell  to 
my  nose  and  took  in  the  aroma.  The  weight 
of  the  rabbit  in  my  coat  felt  good  and  the 
burnt  powder  smelled  sweet.  1 continued 
on  and  came  to  a barbed  wire  fence,  signi- 
fying  1 was  near  the  end  of  the  drive.  1 still 
could  not  see  Mario,  though,  fot  the  brush 
was  tall  and  there  were  a lot  of  scraggly 
locust  trees. 

1 rested  my  unloaded  shotgun  on  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and 
went  to  step  between  the  wires  when  1 
heard  the  heavy  sounding  rip  of  my  jacket. 
In  trying  to  get  myself  loose  my  pant  leg 
caught  and  that,  too,  tore  and  caused  me  to 
fall  over  backwards  into  the  mud  and  slop. 
The  wetness  soaked  through  to  the  skin 
before  1 could  get  up,  and  then  1 heard  a 
single  shot  from  Mario’s  direction. 

1 picked  up  my  shotgun  and  continued 
on  until  1 saw  him  and  almost  stepped  on 
the  rabbit  he  had  killed.  He  gave  me  the 
once  over.  “What  happened  to  you?” 

1 showed  him  the  rabbit  1 had  taken  and 
told  him  how  many  1 had  jumped  at  the 
brush  pile.  He  told  me  that  the  one  he  shot 
was  the  only  one  that  came  through.  We 
decided  another  drive  was  in  order.  1 took 
Mario’s  position  after  we  field-dressed  the 
rabbits  and  he  worked  the  cover,  but  this 
time  nothing  came  through  and  we  were 
left  wondering  how  the  bunnies  had  eluded 
us. 

The  last  drive  was  through  a strip  of 
brush  we  thought  we  could  cover  without 
having  one  of  us  out  in  front.  We  put  a little 
distance  between  us  and  started  walking 


slowly  and  at  the  ready.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  we  jumped  a rabbit  that  broke 
out  into  the  open  field  on  Mario’s  side. 
He  raised  his  gun  and  1 was  waiting  for 
the  report  as  the  rabbit  was  getting 
some  distance  away,  hut  finally  the 
shot  came  and  the  rabbit  rolled  in  the 
grass.  1 thought  to  ask  him  why  he 
waited  so  long  hut  realized  it  didn’t 
matter.  It  was  a fine  shot,  nearly  40 
paces. 

We  reached  the  end  of  the  cover 
without  jumping  another  rabbit.  It  was 
getting  close  to  midday  now  and  we 
were  both  getting  hungry.  The  sun  had 
come  out  hut  it  was  still  cold,  and  my 
wet  clothes  were  beginning  to  cause 
me  to  shiver.  Mario  unloaded  his  shot- 
gun and  1 broke  the  double  over  my 
arm.  We  walked  across  the  field  to- 
ward the  Land  Cruiser  across  the 
stream.  Our  coats  were  heavy  and  my 
clothes  had  gotten  some  needed  char- 
acter. □ 
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Going  Hog  Wild 


I NOTICED  the  chuck  when  I glanced 
out  the  hack  door.  I had  seen  one  in 
the  same  area  a few  days  earlier,  brazenly 
eating  some  garden  lettuce,  and  wasn’t 
certain  this  was  the  same  culprit. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  dangerously  close  to 
what  I considered  off-limits.  After  all, 
the  varmints  had  a 5-acre  field  of  clover 
to  eat.  Did  I go  out  there  to  nibble  on 
those  tender  morsels?  Of  course  not.  I 
only  want  the  same  courtesy  extended  to 
my  edibles. 

Grabbing  the  old  Mossberg  .22,  I 
crept  slowly  out  the  back  door  and 
toward  a broken  down  fence,  and  then 
slipped  two  rounds  in  the  clip  and  one  in 
the  chamber.  Making  my  way  to  this  spot 
not  only  allowed  me  to  get  closer  to  my 
quarry,  it  also  provided  a steady  shooting 
position.  After  determining  the  distance 
to  he  a little  over  50  yards,  I took  careful 
aim.  The  rimfire  cracked,  and  when  I 
looked  up  over  the  sights  my  target  had 
disappeared.  The  shot  had  felt  good  but  I 
hadn’t  heard  the  familiar  plunk  of  a hit.  I 
eased  toward  the  spot  where  I had  last 
seen  the  garden  raider.  To  my  delight,  I 
discovered  I had  saved  some  lettuce  for 
an  evening  salad  by  making  a well-placed 
head  shot.  The  animal’s  thieving  days 
were  over. 

Now,  you  might  not  consider  this  to 
be  a big  deal,  but  to  me  it  was  a major 
event.  Prior  to  1993,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  shot  that  chuck  with 
a rimfire  in  my  neck  of  the  woods.  I live 
in  the  Southeast  Special  Regulations 


Area,  where  from  the  late  1950s 
through  1992,  .22  rimfires  were  not 
allowed  for  taking  game.  The  only 
exception  was  that  trappers  were 
allowed  to  use  .22s  for  dispatching 
animals  taken  in  their  sets. 

How  well  I recall  when  the  law 
went  into  effect.  I was  a teenager 
who  had  just  purchased  the  perfect 
groundhog  buster:  the  Savage  over/ 
under  with  a .22  WMR  on  top  of  a 
20-gauge.  1 got  the  over/under 
because  it  seemed  whenever  I went 
afield  with  a shotgun,  only  long 
shots  were  offered,  and  when  a .22 
was  in  my  possession,  the  varmints 
would  scoot  across  farm  lanes  and 
paths  right  in  front  of  me. 

Farmers  who  allowed  me  to  hunt 
wanted  the  pesky  critters  eliminated, 
so  sport  was  not  my  only  concern. 

To  maintain  good  landowner 
relations,  1 had  to  produce,  and  that 
meant  a groundhog  carcass  or  two. 
Well,  I was  thrilled  with  the  Savage 
for  one  whole  season.  But,  alas,  the 
new  law  prohibiting  .22  rimfires 
took  care  of  all  my  dreams  of  success 
for  years  to  come.  I took  the  news 
like  a teenager  takes  the  loss  of  a 
first  love. 

I resorted  to  using  only  shotguns, 
like  the  law  prescribed.  I made  a 
sport  out  of  the  situation  by  experi- 
menting with  a variety  of  turkey 
loads.  If  a certain  load  would  readily 
down  a groundhog  at  a given  range. 


By  Carl  W.  McCardell 
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I knew  it  would  have  no  problem 
handling  a turkey  at  the  same 
distance.  Also,  running  shots  were 
good  practice  for  rabbit  and  squirrel 
hunting.  It  is  surprising  how  fast  a fat 
old  hog  can  barrel  across  a field,  and 
young  ones  can  equal  the  speed  of  a 
cottontail  tor  a short  distance. 

In  spite  of  the  joy  and  challenge 
of  hunting  with  a shotgun,  I missed 
using  a rimfire  rifle.  Sure,  I could 
have  hunted  in  other  counties,  hut 
as  a teenager,  that  was  not  a ready 
option. 

In  1992,  I could  not  believe  my 
ears  when  I heard  the  news  about  a 
proposal  to  allow  .22s  in  the 
southeast.  It  was  a dream  come  true 
when  It  was  passed  by  the  Commis- 
sion.  There  was  only  one  slight 
problem,  1 no  longer  owned  a .22 
ritle,  hut  a visit  to  a local  gun  shop 
and  the  purchase  of  the  Mossherg 
took  care  of  that.  1 wasted  no  time  in 


heading  out  for  groundhogs.  I 
surprised  myself  with  some  fairly 
good  shooting,  with  open  sights. 

Knowing  the  limitations  of  the 
.22,  as  I discovered,  is  most  iinpor- 
tant.  A body  hit  often  requires  a 
second  or  third  shot,  so  I’ve  learned 
to  limit  myself  to  only  head  shots. 


Adding  a scope  allows  for  more 
precise  bullet  placement,  but  because  a 
rimfire  loses  velocity,  and  trajectory,  so 
quickly,  a standard  scope  does  not 
extend  shooting  range.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  a graph  of  a rimfire’s  trajectory,  you 
know  it’s  by  no  means  a long  range 
cartridge. 

A friend  of  mine  solved  the  problem 
of  holdover  when  it  comes  to  .22 
shooting.  He  purchased  a drop  dial 
scope.  This  allows  the  shooter  to  hold 
dead  on  target  at  any  range  by  simply 
dialing  in  the  distance.  It  takes  a little 
practice  getting  used  to,  but  it  can  help. 
This  might  seem  a little  hard  to  believe 
hut,  given  a calm  evening,  ISO-yard 
shots  are  not  impossible  with  such  a set- 
up. A lot  of  practice  in  shooting  mechan- 
ics is  necessary,  however,  for  shooting  at 
this  range. 

A .22  Contender  handgun  is  also  a 
viable  hog  buster.  In  practiced  hands, 
this  great  action  shoots  like  a rifle. 

Another  friend  has  mastered  the 
Contender  and  has  made  some 

fantastic  shots.  A scope  sighted 

Contender 
with  a 10-inch 
or  longer  barrel 
with  a proper  rest 
has  given  me  some  surprising  fun. 

Going  one  step  further,  and  again 
under  ideal  weather  conditions,  a .22 
WMR  increases  the  effective  shooting 
range  by  50  yards. 

Ted  Wertz,  a local  gun  shop  owner, 
has  made  some  incredible  shots  with 
the  Contender  topped  with  a drop 
dial  scope.  He’s  a better  than  average 
off-hand  shot,  though,  because  he  was 
a silhouette  target  shooter  for  years.  The 
.22  magnum,  in  a Contender  or  a rifle, 
can  consistently  take  groundhogs  at 
nearly  125  yards,  provided  the  shooter 
has  a good  trigger  and  uses  a rest. 

1 watched  him  shoot  a big  old  hog  one 
hot  summer  evening  with  the  Con- 
tender. 1 spotted  the  chuck,  but  told  Ted 
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to  take  the  shot  because  I wasn’t  confi- 
dent  with  my  rifle  at  that  range.  In  spite 
of  my  whistling,  the  chuck  refused  to 
stand.  Ted  took  careful  aim  and  slowly 
pressed  the  trigger.  A cloud  of  dirt  rose 
from  behind  the  hog  and  I realized  the 
bullet  had  gone  completely  through.  I 
stepped  off  the  distance  at  108  paces. 

My  only  experience  with  a .22 
magnum  rifle  and  scope  with  a drop  dial 
on  it  occurred  a couple  years  ago.  I was 
sneaking  along  a fencerow  when  I 
noticed  a groundhog  about  75  yards 
away.  It  evidently  saw  me,  too,  because 
the  next  time  I saw  it  was  when  it 
carefully  popped  up  a little  closer  to  its 
den.  I had  just  enough  time  to  get  a good 
rest  against  a sturdy  fence  post.  At  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  the  groundhog  was 
thrown  back  hard  enough  to  make  me 


thoroughly  impressed  with  the  .22 
magnum’s  power. 

Local  farmers  are  pleased  that 
hunters  can  once  again  use  rimfires 
around  here.  Hunters  who  eliminate 
groundhogs  in  the  summer  find  that 
farmers  will  often  allow  them  to 
return  during  the  fall  seasons  for 
small  game  and  deer. 

During  the  last  several  years  I’ve 
found  myself  in  the  chuck  pastures 
more  than  ever.  Whenever  someone 
asks  me  if  I would  like  to  go  for  a 
stroll  with  the  .22  I jump  at  the 
chance. 

Even  on  slow  afternoons  after 
completing  a writing  assignment  I 
find  myself  being  drawn  to  alfalfa  or 
soybean  fields.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
I’ve  gone  hog  wild.  □ 


Once  Upon  a Time 

By  Jason  Marks 


AS  I DROVE  up  the  windy  road 
I-  the  old  homestead  1 wondered  it 
today  would  he  the  day,  it,  after  five 
years,  1 would  finally  get  my  first  deer. 
As  1 reached  the  farm  1 could  see  the 
rain  glistening  on  the  tin  roof  of  the 
harn  that  had  stood  tor  nearly  a cen- 
tury. Leaving  the  car,  1 walked  along 
the  road  until  1 came  upon  the  heavily 
trodden  area  where  the  deer  had 
crossed.  Each  step  into  the  woods  was 
a step  into  the  past. 

1 weaved  through  the  gnarled  trees 
of  an  ancient  apple  orchard.  The  deer 
trails  were  so  well  traveled  that  the 


ground  was  torn  to  hare  earth.  1 wondered 
how  many  generations  of  deer  had  walked 
these  trails.  They  were  there  long  before  1 
came  and  will  he  there  long  after  I’ve  gone. 

The  trail  brought  me  to  a place  1 had 
been  many  times  before.  In  the  middle  of  a 
small  hollow  near  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
a fallen  limb  lay  across  the  base  of  a large 
tree.  It  formed  a surprisingly  comfortable 
seat.  1 cleared  the  leaves  from  beneath  my 
feet  and  sat  down. 

Except  for  the  occasional  plink  of  the 
misty  rain,  the  woods  were  silent.  At  first 
light,  a thick  white  fog  drifted  up  the  moun- 
tain and  surrounded  the  hillside.  The  only 
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I had  surely  slipped  out  ot  the  20th 
century. 

1 walked  along  the  hillside,  past 
small  sections  of  old  stone  walls.  The 
rough,  gray  rocks  were  covered  hy  a 
pale  green  lichen.  I wondered  why 
anyone  would  have  taken  the  time  to 
neatly  stack  such  large  rocks  on  a steep 
mountainside.  Strands  of  rusty  harhed 
wire  were  scattered  throughout  the 
woods.  Some  were  buried  deep  within 
large  trees  once  used  as 
fence  posts.  Everything 
was  a reminder  of  a 
foregone  era. 

Slipping  through 
the  trees,  the  nor- 
mally noisy  leaves 
that  blanketed  the 
ground  were  now  wet 
and  silent.  1 moved 
through  the  timber  as 
if  I were  a ghost.  To 
see  an  Indian  or  buck- 
skin-clad  frontiers- 
man fade  silently  into 
the  fog  in  front  of  me 
would  not  have  been 
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link  to  the  modern  world  — the  lights  of 
the  city  tucked  in  the  valley  below  me  — 
was  cut  off.  I looked  at  the  small  specks  of 
rust  on  the  hammer  of  my  muzzleloader  and 
felt  as  though  I were  in  another  place, 
another  time. 

The  fog  was  almost  eerie.  Closed  in  so 
tight,  it  gave  me  only  a small  window  in 
which  to  see.  As  I watched  a gray  squirrel 
scamper  up  a nearby  tree,  I felt  invisible,  as 
if  I were  peering  into  the  past.  Thinking  of 
the  rain  and  the  muzzleloader,  I 
realized  it  was  probably  too 
wet  to  fire. 

I thought  of  frontiers- 
men and  wondered  how 
they  dealt  with  the  rain. 

After  all,  they  de- 
pended on  their  rifle 
for  survival.  I won- 
dered how  many  times 
these  early  settlers  en- 
countered such  a situ- 
ation, maybe  even  on 
the  same  hillside.  Star- 
ing out  into  the  fog  and 
rain,  I could  almost  sense 
their  presence. 

I stood  up  and  decided  to 
walk  around  for  a while.  As  1 bent  to  pick 
up  my  backpack,  something  caught  my  eye. 
1 picked  up  a small  green  rock  from  the  dark 
wet  soil.  When  I wiped  off  the  dirt  the  rock 
took  on  a familiar  shape.  Its  serrated  edges 
and  pointed  form  were  unmistakable.  Look- 
ing at  the  arrowhead  then  again  at  the  fog, 
I realized  it  had  been  hours  since  I had 
heard  cars,  sirens,  TV,  or  even  radio.  I felt 


a surprise. 

As  daylight  waned,  it  was  time  to 
leave  the  world  I had  briefly  entered. 
My  first  deer  would  come  another  time, 
another  day.  When  I got  back  to  the 
car  I reached  into  my  pocket  and  pulled 
out  the  arrowhead.  Looking  at  the 
misty  mountainside  and  thumbing  the 
artifact,  I knew  taking  a deer  was  not 
what  was  important.  □ 
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Take  my  little  sister  trapping? 


Trapping  Skunks 
with  Little  Sister 

By  Curt  Brendlinger 


ily  jjatherin^.  No  one  will  ever  be- 
lieve that  1 was  (partly)  innocent  of 
wront^cloing  on  that  November  morn- 
ing so  long  ago  . . . 

As  we  approached  my  next  to  last 
set  1 heard  my  chain  rattling.  1 hoped 
it  wasn’t  our  neighbor’s  cat.  After 
several  misadventures  with  my  line 
of  steel,  Old  Tom  was  getting  testy 
and  increasingly  hard  to  release.  One 
of  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  condirions  for 
allowing  me  to  trap  his  “hig  hollow” 
was  that  1 use  only  weak-springed 
arm  traps  approved  hy  him.  This  time, 
though,  it  wasn’t  Old  Tom  rattling 
my  chain. 

The  skunk  was  crowned  with  a 
delicate  white  tiara.  My  instant  as- 
sessment labeled  it  a prime,  nearly 
black  No.  1 . Aside  from  harvesting  a 
rare  raccoon  and  dreaming  about 
foxes,  the  skunk  represented  the  best 
my  schoolboy  trapline  cou  Id  produce. 

While  making  a tentative  ap- 
proach, I mentally  calculated  the  ef- 
fect its  sale  would  have  on  my  busi- 
ness portfolio.  The  No.  1 would  fi- 
nance another  trap,  bringing  me  one 


IF  WASN’T  my  idea,  taking  my 
9-year-old  sister  out  on  my  trapline. 
But  it  was  a punishment  1 deserved 
and  an  experience  I’d  like  to  forget, 
except  for  one  thing:  that  lesser  sibling 
just  keeps  bringing  it  up  at  every  fain- 


step  closer  to  expanding  my  enter- 
prise into  a nearby  wetland. 

As  I made  a stealthy  approach,  the 
money  was  already  spent.  But,  as  someone 
once  said,  “A  skunk  in  your  hand  is  worth 
two  in  your  face.” 

I wasn’t  alone  on  that  frosty  morning. 
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My  little  sister  followed  gamely,  trying  to 
keep  up.  That’s  what  caused  all  my  grief. 
It’s  why  to  this  day  1 still  vividly  remember 
each  detail. 

I grew  up  with  a short  shadow.  It  fol- 
lowed me  everywhere  and  was  seldom  ap- 
preciated. But  that  was  then.  Now,  from 
the  perspective  of  several  decades,  1 re- 
member those  times  with  a certain  fond- 
ness. 

I have  three  younger  sisters.  I enjoyed 
an  unstated  agreement  with  the  two  oldest: 
They  did  “girl  things”  and,  except  at  meal- 
time, we  stayed  out  of  each  other’s  way.  By 
age  six.  I’d  found  a comfortable  family 
niche  as  privileged  big  brother.  I strolled 
through  childhood  just  minding  my  own 
business  and  not  really  bothering  anyone 
(much). 

Is  a friendly  tug  on  a pigtail  bothersome? 
Aren’t  practical  jokes  supposed  to  be  funny  ? 
And  what’s  wrong  with  giving  a sistet  a 
haircut  ? She  didn’t  have  to  sit  still  for  it,  did 
she? 

Then  my  little  sister  arrived.  She  was 
cute  enough  until  she  learned  to  walk. 
Then  she  became  a “tag-a-long.”  Inexpli- 
cably, I was  the  one  she  tagged  along  be- 
hind. At  a remarkably  early  age,  she  learned 
to  run  by  trying  to  keep  up  with  her  “Brud.” 
In  a room  full  of  outstretched  arms,  she 
went  after  the  only  one  who  backpedaled 
and  hid  behind  chairs.  Things  got  progres- 
sively worse.  Before  long  I couldn’t  make 
sudden  stops  without  being  bumped  from 
behind. 

My  parents  didn’t  understand.  They 
thought  her  affection  was  cute  and  insisted 
that  I put  up  with  it.  During  my  teen  years 
her  lengthening  shadow  followed  me 
through  kick  the  can,  backyard  baseball, 
touch  football,  and  hikes  in  the  woods.  But 
then  she  wanted  to  follow  me  on  my 
trapline.  I was  15,  trying  to  go  my  own  way. 
She  was  nine  and  still  on  my  heels.  “Make 
her  happy  and  take  her  sometime,”  Dad 
said.  “She  won’t  want  to  go  more  than 
once.” 

I took  that  as  a thinly  veiled  suggestion; 


I’d  make  sure  she  wouldn’t  want  to  go 
more  than  once.  Mom  said  it  had  to  he 
on  a Saturday,  “Just  in  case  you  catch 
another  skunk.”  I was  big  on  skunk 
trapping  back  then.  I made  raccoon 
sets,  but  caught  mostly  half-white  pole- 
cats. Maybe  raccoons  don’t  like  overly 
dead  chickens. 

I began  plotting  an  expedition,  but 
it  happened  sooner  than  I intended, 
when  I pulled  one  of  my  practical  jokes 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  Now  it’s  a 
family  classic,  but  looking  back  I’ll 
admit  it  was  a fool  thing  to  do.  I’ll 
never  live  down  the  consequences. 

I caught  a prized  No. 2 skunk  that 
morning.  Fearing  a theft  (No. 2s  were 
worth  $1.25  that  year),  I decided  not 
to  hang  it  on  our  “game  limb”  in  the 
maple  tree.  Mr.  Zimmerman  often 
stopped  by  to  check  our  trophies  ( Dad’s 
deer  and  my  skunks  and  possums).  1 
was  just  afraid  of  what  people  might  do 
to  get  a good  skunk. 

I needed  a safe  hiding  place  and 
knew  from  past  experience  the  base- 
ment was  not  the  place  for  hanging  a 
fragrant  polecat.  I could  have  buried  it 
in  the  coal  bin,  but  I had  already  learned 
how  the  essence  of  skunk  can  perme- 
ate a house  when  released  from  pea 
coal  in  a “one-a-day”  potbellied  stove. 

So,  in  a moment  of  brilliance  ( later, 
my  parents  used  a different  descrip- 
tion), I buried  the  skunk  in  my  little 
sister’s  sand  hox.  Wouldn’t  you  know, 
it  was  a school  vacation  day  and  the 
weather  was  warm  and  sunny. 

Little  sister  watched  me  boil  traps 
with  walnut  hulls  until  1 chased  her. 
Then,  unnoticed  by  me,  she  began 
building  sand  castles.  I was  singing 
that  Davey  Crockett  song  when  I heard 
the  scream.  1 instantly  knew  its  origin 
and  cause,  and  that  the  screech  that 
followed  was  one  of  Mom’s  one  word 
renditions  of  my  first,  middle  and  last 
names.  I headed  for  the  big  woods. 
Then  a second  emphatic  rendition  of 
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my  full  name  stopped  me  in  my  tracks. 
I’d  been  spotted. 

My  explanation  wasn’t  acceptable, 
so  I got  a “talking  to’’  when  Dad  got 
home.  “Nobody,”  he  said  through  a 
barely  concealed  smile,  “is  gonna  steal 
a skunk.  You  sure  you  didn’t  have 
something  else  in  mind?”  1 knew  what 
he  meant,  but  I’d  only  meant  to  hide 
the  skunk.  Had  1 considered  the  prac- 
tical joke  possibility,  1 would  have 
watched  for  my  shadow’s  facial  reac- 
tion. 

As  a punishment.  Dad  said  1 had  to 
apologize.  But  then  Mom  decided  that 
wasn’t  enough.  1 had  to  take  Little 
Sister  trapping.  “No  more  excuses  or 
delays!  Tomorrow!  Just  take  her  and 
make  her  happy.  Get  it  over  with.  She 
probably  won’t  want  to  go  more  than 
once,  anyways.” 

All  I heard  was,  “won’t  want  to  go 
more  than  once.”  He’d  said  it  again. 
He  couldn’t  come  right  out  and  tell  me 
what  he  meant,  but  1 got  his  drift. 

1 usually  slept  late  on  Saturdays, 
hut  we  got  up  at  4 o’clock.  Though  it 
was  cold,  1 told  Little  Sister  to  dress 
light,  that  1 wanted  to  scout  some  new 
territory  and  we’d  have  a lot  of  hills  to 
climb. 

No  time  for  breakfast,  1 gave  her  a 
candy  bar  — and  slipped  four  into  my 
pocket.  Then  we  set  out  on  a vigorous 
scouting  expedition.  1 carried  the  flash- 
light and  kept  it  pointed  at  my  feet. 
Humming  “King  of  the  wild  fron- 
tier . . . ,”  1 set  a fast  pace  through 
thick  brush.  There  were  occasions 
when  branches  snapped  back  and  hit 
her  face.  “Sorry,”  1 said  every  time. 

“That’s  okay,”  she  replied.  After 
awhile  1 took  greater  care.  1 was  almost 
feeling  sorry  for  her.  Those  branches 
smart  on  bitterly  cold  mornings. 

As  usual,  my  shadow  stayed  right 
on  my  heels.  When  1 stopped  to  catch 
my  breath,  she  stepped  on  them.  Once, 
when  she  asked  why  we’d  stopped,  1 


said  — between  short  pants  — “Quiet,  I’m 
listening  for  raccoons.  You  can  hear  their 
claws  scratching  the  trees  when  they  climb 
em. 

She  listened,  too,  and  sure  enough,  she 
heard  one.  She  grabbed  my  flashlight  and 
shined  the  tree  overhead.  Two  bright  eyes 
gleamed  brightly.  “Wouldn’t  this  he  a good 
place  to  set  a trap?”  she  asked.  I laughed  at 
the  suggestion,  but  made  a mental  note. 

Our  trail  took  us  through  entangled 
honeysuckle  patches,  dense  grape  thickets, 
and  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  wild  multiflora  rose 
gardens.  Before  dawn  broke  she  pointed 
out  a half-dozen  good  places  to  catch  rac- 
coons, and  1 must  admit,  they  all  looked 
promising,  especially  the  tree  where  two 
stared  from  the  top  of  a broken  trunk.  I’d 
never  noticed  that  den  tree  until  she  pointed 
it  out.  How  did  she  see  it?  I was  the  one 
carrying  the  flashlight. 

As  dawn  broke  we  approached  the  hol- 
low. The  first  1 2 sets  held  three  skunks  and 
two  ’possums.  A set  I’d  baited  with  sardines 
was  torn  up.  I blamed  a wildcat  until  Little 
Sister  plucked  a toenail  from  between  the 
trap  jaws.  “Isn’t  that  like  the  nails  on  the 
raccoon  you  caught  a long  time  ago,”  she 
asked  meekly.  Some  people  don’t  mind 
hurting  a guy.  However,  I couldn’t  dispute 
her  conclusion,  especially  after  she  pointed 
out  the  footprints.  I did  an  exasperated 
grunt  and  groan.  They  were  coon  tracks, 
but  I didn’t  give  her  the  satisfaction  . . . 

Then  that  chain  began  rattling.  As  we 
cautiously  approached.  Little  Sister  re- 
minded me  that  1 3 is  an  unlucky  number. 
I gave  her  a disdainful  look,  not  mention- 
ing that  the  superstition  was  the  very  rea- 
son I’d  made  a 14th  set  right  behind  Mr. 
Zimmerman’s  chicken  house. 

We  approached  the  site  carefully.  Upon 
seeing  a gorgeous  No.  1 polecat  I gave  Little 
Sister  a quick  hug.  Actually  it  was  more  of 
a quick  shoulder  squeeze.  Four  skunks  and 
two  possums.  1 just  might  take  her  trapping 
again  ...  no  not  likely. 

1 told  her  to  stay  put,  well  hack  from  the 
action.  She  had  insisted  on  carrying  a base- 
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ball  bat,  just  in  case  1 needed  help.  Now  she 
patted  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  said, 
“I’ll  clobber  it  if  it  gets  away  from  you.” 

Fat  chance,  1 thought.  Staying  upwind, 
and  using  a tree  as  a shield,  1 cautiously 
moved  into  position  for  a clean  kill.  Being 
a few  months  too  young  to  carry  a firearm 
without  adult  supervision,  1 relied  on  my 
own  variation  of  the  tried  and  true  young 
trapper’s  club.  Mine  was  an  old  shovel 
handle,  which  I’d  improved  by  driving  big 
nails  deep  into  the  business  end  and  wrap- 
ping  electrician’s  tape  on  the  handle  for  a 
firm  grip. 

My  trusty  “critter  hitter”  had  nailed 
more  furbearers  than  1 can  now  call  to 
remembrance.  Only  rarely  was  a second 
blow  needed.  I’d  learned,  out  of  dire  neces- 
sity, just  where  to  land  the  shot  required  to 
cancel  a skunk’s  check. 

There’s  no  margin  for  error  when  it 
comes  to  using  a stick  for  dispatching  a 
skunk.  You  have  to  make  one  good  hit  and 
then  run.  Going  back  for  a second  shot 
requires  a test  of  courage  made  tolerable 
only  by  the  prospect  of  missing  that  day’s 
school.  I’d  proved  that  on  sevetal  occa- 
sions, though  never  intentionally. 

1 made  a successful  stalk.  While  hugging 
the  tree,  1 cautiously  peered  around  it  and 
found  the  skunk  at  ease. 

Next  came  the  delicate 
part.  1 extended  my  right 
arm  and  raised  the  shovel 
handle.  Old  No.l  spot- 
ted the  action  and 
j umped  on  my  downward 
swing.  Disaster!  The 
“critter hitter”  struck  the 
trap  arm,  and  the  jaws 
popped  from  their  moor- 
ings. 

That  beautiful  prize 
walked  away,  totally  un- 
aware of  its  brush  with 
death.  I’ve  since  con- 
cluded that  skunks  are 
mentally  challenged, 
that  with  their  potent 


weapon  on  the  other  end,  they  don’t 
need  smatts. 

Mr,  Polecat  walked  toward  Little 
Sister.  “It’s  too  late  to  run,  1 yelled. 
“Don’t  move.” 

“No  problem,”  she  tesponded.  “1 
know  what  to  do.” 

“Why  do  you  always  get  me  in 
trouble?”  1 yelled  back.  “What’d  1 do  to 
desetve  this?” 

The  nearly  all  black  skunk  saw  her. 
It  pranced  on  tiny  high-stepping  paws, 
tail  raised  signaling  a dreadful  inten- 
tion. Little  Sister,  devoted  lover  of 
cats,  knelt  down  as  if  to  stroke  its  dense 
fur  coat.  The  pole  cat  did  a 180,  align- 
ing its  perfume  launcher  with  its 
enemy’s  cute  little  face.  After  several 
decades  of  retrospection,  1 still  can’t 
believe  what  happen  next. 

Little  Sister  suddenly  raised  her  bat 
and  walloped  the  polecat.  The  skunk 
barely  quivered,  and  no  scent  perme- 
ated the  air. 

My  last  set  held  the  animal  that 
always  terrified  me,  Mr.  Zimmerman’s 
old  tiger-striped  tom  cat.  When 
aroused.  Big  Tc:>m  somehow  doubled 
his  size  and  sounded  just  like  the  cou- 
gar I’d  seen  on  “Daniel  Boone.”  I’d 
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caught  it  before,  and  always  went  to 
him  for  help,  but  not  wanting  to  take 
Mr.  Zimmerman  from  his  milking 
chores  again,  and  knowing  how  his 
patience  with  me  and  his  cat  were 
concerned,  1 sent  Little  Sister. 

She  said,  “1  can  handle  that  cat.” 
Dropping  the  four  skunks,  she  grabbed 
my  hefty  “critter  hitter”  and  ap- 
proached  the  nervous  feline. 

“No,”  1 yelled.  “You  can’t  kill  Old 
Tom.  Mr.  Zimmerman  will  get  mad 
and  we  won’t  he  alhtwed  to  trap  any- 
more.” 

Why  had  1 said  “we”? 

Little  Sister  stuck  my  trusty  “hitter” 
in  Old  Tom’s  face.  When  he  clamped 
his  teeth  on  it  she  grabbed  him  behind 
the  head,  staying  clear  of  the  flailing 
claws,  planted  her  foot  on  the  trap 
spring  and  deftly  lifted  the  cat  free. 
Then  she  petted  his  head,  talked 
sweetly,  and  released  her  grip.  Old 
Tom  streaked  toward  the  harn  like  he 


had  been  scalded,  no  doubt  as  sur- 
prised as  1.  How  did  she  learn  to  do 
that? 

As  we  trudged  home  1 barely  sup- 
pressed my  admiration  for  Little 
Sister’s  performance.  She’d  kept  up 
without  complaint,  showed  me  some 
good  places  to  trap,  killed  a difficult 
skunk,  handled  a touchy  Old  Tom, 
and  carried  all  four  dead  skunks.  (1 
insisted  on  carrying  the  possums.  You 
never  can  be  sure  that  they’re  dead,  1 
explained,  and  1 wouldn’t  subject  my 
little  sister  to  such  a risk.) 

As  we  neared  home  she  cleared 
her  throat  and  said,  “Brud,  do  you 
think  1 could  run  your  trapline  when 
you  go  away  to  college?” 

It  was  a momentous  decision.  Four 
years  of  dreaming  and  hard  work  had 
gone  into  my  line.  The  location  of  each  set 
was  based  on  careful  thought  during  French 
and  algebra  classes.  “Little  Sister,  you  have 
no  idea  what  all  is  involved  in  running  this 
trapline.  I’ll  tell  you  what;  I’ll  be  going 
away  in  two  years.  If  you  want  to  take  over 
then.  I’ll  have  to  train  you.  You  come  along 
every  morning  and  he  responsible  for  all 
the  skunks  and  cats,  and  I’ll  think  about 
your  idea.”  She  looked  doubtful,  so  1 sweet- 
ened the  pot.  “And  I’ll  give  you  all  the 
skunks,  except  for  the  No.  Is  of  course. 

She  nodded  and  gave  me  a quick  hug, 
which  wouldn’t  have  been  too  bad  had  she 
not  been  carrying  those  four  skunks. 

A 2 -year  partnership  began  that  day. 
We  started  our  jaunts  at  a reasonable  time 
and  avoided  all  those  painful  obstacles 
we’d  “scouted”  once  before.  Little  Sister’s 
suggestions  got  us  started  as  raccoon  trap- 
pers. 1 repaid  her  for  that,  though.  She  did 
get  to  keep  all  the  skunks  she  wacked  with 
her  Louisville  Slugger.  Except  for  my  rare 
No.  Is  of  course.  □ 
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Excepted  and 
Reserved 


By  Bill  Capouillez 

PGC  Hydrogeologist 


MANY  PEOPLE  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Came 
Commission  does  not  own  the  mineral  rights  on  all  state 
game  lands.  All  is  not  lost,  however,  as  many  options 
exist  to  ensure  that  mineral  extraction  projects  are 
conducted  to  benefit  wildlife  and  sportsmen. 


OUT  ON  a game  lands,  whenever  you 
come  across  an  active  gas  well  or 
mining  operation,  it’s  understandable  to 
assume  that  the  Game  Commission  is  in 
charge  of  the  activity.  But  the  truth  is, 
more  often  than  not,  it’s  an  operation  over 
which  the  Game  Commission  has  no  legal 
authority. 

Buying  land  since  the  1920s,  the  Com- 
mission has  acquired  some  tracts  for  which 
the  mineral  rights  — technically  oil,  gas, 
and  coal  — to  the  property  were  not  part  of 
the  acquisition.  These  are  tracts  that 
have  “excepted  or  reserved’’  rights  from 
prior  deeds. 

These  exceptions  and  reservations,  are 
legally  binding  and  can  be  as  broad  as  . . . 
“Excepting  and  reserving  to  the  lawful 
owners  thereof,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all 


the  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  min- 
erals of  any  kind,  in,  on, 
and  under,  the  surface  of 
the  above  described  par- 
cel together  with  the  right 
to  use  so  much  of  the  sur- 
face as  is  useful  and  con- 
venient for  the  explora- 
tion, drilling,  production 
and  mining  of  all  the  oil, 
gas,  coal  and  minerals,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  in- 
gress, egress  and  regress 
over  and  through  the 
above  described  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  same  from  the 
above  described  tract, 
without  liability  for  dam- 
ages to  the  timber,  surface,  surface 
support  or  otherwise,  to  include  the 
right  to  constructing  or  erecting  any 
building  or  equipment.” 

Wow.  In  reading  and  fully  inter- 
preting such  an  “exception  and  reser- 
vation,” it’s  easy  to  see  the  position 
this  can  leave  the  Game  Commission 
in.  Quite  simply,  it  is  this  legal  separa- 
tion of  rights  that  leads  to  privately 
sanctioned  activities  on  publicly 
owned  lands.  When  such  activities  are 
conducted  on  state  game  lands,  the 
Game  Commission  — and  hunters  — 
may  experience  a temporary  loss  of 
control  over  the  land.  This  “tempo- 
rary loss”  can  last  25  or  more  years  and 
result  in  unwanted  timber  removal, 
road  construction,  open  pits  or  quar- 
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ries,  oil/gas  well  development  and,  ul- 
timately,  an  overall  bad  public  impres- 
sion ot  the  Commission  by  people  who 
encounter  the  activities  while  afield. 

“Why  is  the  Commission  allowing 
this  activity  to  occur?”  “Doesn’t  the 
Commission  care  about  the  habitat 
being  lost?”  or  “1  hope  the  money 
you’re  getting  for  this  is  worth  the 
environmental  devastation,”  are  the 
types  of  questions  and  complaints  we 
receive. 

Yet  despite  the  legal  stipulations 
that  give  drillers,  miners  and  other 
operators  free  reign  on  some  game 
lands,  that’s  not  to  say  we  just  sit  back 
and  do  nothing.  The  Commission  has 
some  options  that  don’t  just  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  operations, 
but  may  even  turn  them  into  out- 
standing money-making  habitat-im- 
proved projects  for  sportsmen  and  wild- 
life. 

The  first  option  is  simply  to  ask  the 
operator  to  voluntarily  revise  his  plans 
to  minimize  detrimental  effects.  In  all 
fairness,  most  operators  holding  pri- 
vate leases  on  state  game  lands  are 
willing  to  compromise  or  curtail  op- 
erations out  of  respect  for  wildlife  and 
wildlife  habitats.  Constructing  fewer 
roads,  cutting  and  removing  a limited 
amount  of  timber,  implementing  wild- 
life habitat  enhancement  techniques. 


and  voluntarily  restricting  their  activities 
during  hunting  seasons  are  a few  such  com- 
promises. 

In  some  cases  the  Commission  offers 
incentives.  One  example  is  to  allow  the 
operator  to  construct  an  access  road  out- 
side of  his  lease  boundary,  which  often  is 
more  economical  than  constructing  roads 
or  cutting  timber  within  his  leased  bound- 
ary and  also  results  in  less  impact  on  wild- 
life habitat.  Another  option  is  to  grant  the 
operator  a release  from  his  requirement  to 
remove  previously  constructed  sedimenta- 
tion ponds,  if,  instead,  he  restructures  the 
pond  to  promote  the  growth  of  wetland 
vegetation.  This  “restructuring”  option 
enhances  wildlife  habitat,  and  saves  the 
operator  the  time  and  money  needed  for 
pond  removal.  As  another  incentive,  the 
Commission  will  give  the  operator  free 
seedings  to  defray  his  revegetation  costs  if 
he  restores  the  entire  land  area  to  Game 
Commission  specifications. 

But  what  can  the  Commission  offer 
beyond  voluntary  changes  or  incentives? 
An  offer  that  will  give  hack  to  the  Game 
Commission  at  least  some  control  of  the 
surface  land  for  which  the  original  “excep- 
tion and  reservation  applied.”  This  often 
means  exactly  the  same  process  that  started 
the  dilemma,  another  lease.  Make  sense? 
Let  me  explain. 

In  some  instances,  the  piece  of  game 
lands  property  for  which  an  operator  owns 
OGM  rights  is  often  adja- 
cent to  tracts  for  which  the 

ONE  OPTION  the  Game 
Commission  may  offer  is  to 
grant  the  operator  a release 
from  his  requirement  to 
remove  sedimentation 
ponds  if,  instead,  he 
restructures  to  promote  the 
growth  of  wetland  veg- 
etation. john  Robertson  of 
Fairman  Drilling  Co.  shows 
such  a wetland  on  a gas 
well  site  on  SGL  273  in 
Indiana  County. 
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IN  SOME  CASES  the 
Commission  gives  the 
mineral  operator  free 
seedlings  to  help  defray 
revegetation  costs  if  the 
whole  project  is  restored 
to  agency  specifications. 

Shown  is  a typical  gas  well 
site  on  SCL  96  replanted 
with  apple  trees. 

agency  owns  the  rights. 

This  often  represents  an  op- 
portunity tor  us  to  give  the 
operator  our  OGM  rights 
in  exchange  for  him  agree- 
ing to  restore  the  entire 
operation  to  Game  Commission  specifica- 
tions. 

In  other  cases,  the  Commission  may 
offer  a land  exchange  with  the  operator.  In 
such  a “lease-land  exchange”  for  every  acre 
the  Commission  leases  to  an  operator,  we 
receive  three  acres.  This  leasing  arrange- 
ment gives  hunters  three  new  acres,  for- 
ever, for  every  acre  temporarily  “lost”  dur- 
ing the  drilling  or  mining. 

Offering  our  OGM  rights  to  the  opera- 
tor in  exchange  for  encompassing  all  of  his 
privately  leased  area  into  an  arrangement 
developed,  controlled  and  overseen  hy  the 
Commission,  allows  us  to  protect  the  en- 
tire game  lands  complex.  Most  often,  terms 
entail  reclamation/revegetation  plans,  pro- 
tection of  critical  and  unique  habitats,  re- 
strictions to  activities  near  food  plots  and 
propagation  areas,  special  considerations 
and  restrictions  during  hunting  seasons, 
and  repairs  to  existing  roads,  gates  and 
parking  lots. 

So  now  maybe  you’re  saying,  “Okay, 
this  all  sounds  good,  but  what  about  the 
drilling  and  mining  leases  on  lands  the 
Commission  owns  all  the  OGM  rights?” 

In  the  private  sector,  a typical  lease 
document  is  likely  to  be  two  to  five  pages 
long.  A Commission  lease  is  so  explicit  and 
restrictive,  they  average  some  50  pages. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  also  requires 
the  operator  to  post  a bond  ($25,000  or 


more)  in  addition  to  bonding  required 
hy  state  regulators.  This  ensures  added 
protection  and  incentive  for  operators 
to  fully  comply  with  the  lease.  In  addi- 
tion, all  of  the  royalties  and  rents  gen- 
erated from  our  leases  remain  in  the 
Game  Fund  and  are  used  to  support 
other  agency  activities,  including  land 
acquisitions. 

We  currently  have  1 2 oil/gas  leases 
the  Commission  owns  all  rights  for. 
These  sites  are  located  on  eight  sepa- 
rate game  lands,  and  encompass  14, 092 
acres,  with  67  actively  producing  gas 
wells.  Keeping  in  mind  that  these  well 
sites  average  only  an  acre,  and  that 
associated  access  roads  and  right-of- 
ways  are  kept  to  a minimum,  the  total 
surface  area  affected  hy  these  leases  is 
very  small.  Also,  areas  disturbed  are 
reclaimed  to  an  enhanced  standard 
developed  by  our  land  management 
group  supervisors. 

Each  of  these  leases  was  designed  to 
safeguard  the  game  lands  and  maxi- 
mize the  financial  return  from  the  oil/ 
gas  resources.  In  the  1 2 leases,  acreage 
either  on  the  game  lands  itself,  or 
immediately  adj  acent  was  being  tapped 
by  privately  held  interests.  The  pri- 
vate wells  were  either  encroaching 
upon,  or  producing  from,  the  same  oil/ 
gas  reserves  under  the  Commission’s 
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provement  on  about  350  acres 
and  more  than  40  streams,  and 
springs.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission  has  received  7,792  acres, 
worth  more  than  $2.6  million, 
plus  $1,798,490  in  royalties, 
again  within  just  the  past  four 
years.  To  capsulate  that  particu' 
lar  example,  think  of  it  this  way: 
Through  the  four  mine  leases, 
the  Game  Ccimmission  parlayed 
the  $18,689  spent  on  the  743 
acres  into  7,792  additional  acres, 
$ 1 .8  million  in  cash,  and  a much 
cleaner  environment.  Quite  a 


BENDER  COAL  CO.  mining  project 
on  SGL  108  in  Cambria  County, 
above  and  right,  before 
reclamation  and  revegetation 
effort. 

controlled  acreage.  Therefore, 
the  Commission’s  leases  turned 
what  would  have  been  an  inevi- 
table  loss  of  resiturces  into  a posi- 
tive, mutually  beneficial  arrange- 
ment for  both  sportsmen  and  the 
industry.  Compared  to  private 
leases,  our  leases  average  $ 5/acre 
more  in  land  rental  and  9 percent 
more  in  royalties.  In  just  the  last 
four  years,  revenue  fn>m  these 
leases  has  yielded  the  Commis- 
sion more  than  $928,500. 

The  Commission  also  currently  has 
four  active  coal  mining  operaticrns  the 
agency  owns  all  the  rights  for.  These 
encompass  743.4  acres  on  four  sepa- 
rate game  lands.  Collectively,  through 
these  leases,  5 1 2 acres  that  had  been 
previcuisly  mined  and  abandoned  and 
have  been  polluting  our  waterways 
will  he  reclaimed.  Unsafe  cliffs,  large 
open  pits,  coal  waste  (refuse  and  spoil 
rock  piles),  and  barren  “moon-scaped” 
areas  will  also  he  corrected.  The  ongo- 
ing reclamation,  revegetation  and 
abatement  of  this  pollution  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  environmental  en- 
hancement and  wildlife  habitat  im- 


return,  don’t  you  agree And  that’s  just  in 
the  last  four  years.  Since  the  early  1980s, 
when  these  leases  took  effect,  the  agency 
has  made  around  $14  million. 

In  negotiating  leases,  the  agency  con- 
siders three  factors:  money,  acreage  and 
wildlife  habitat  improvement.  Financial 
return  — many  may  be  surprised  to  learn  — 
is  the  least  important  factor.  For  OGM 
rights  under  any  given  acre,  the  Game 
Commission  expects  to  receive  at  least 
three  acres  in  return.  Afterall,  the  Com- 
mission maintains,  if  hunters  are  going  to 
lose  access  to  the  land,  even  if  only  tempo- 
rarily, they  should  be  compensated  with 
additional  acreage.  Finally,  the  most  im- 
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JOHNBENDERand  Jim  Walter  of  Bender 
Coal  Co.  , left,  looking  over  the  same 
mining  site  on  SGL  108,  below,  shown 
on  preceding  page,  after  reclamation 
and  revegetation  efforts.  After  such 
efforts,  the  Commission  expects  to  have 
even  better  wildlife  habitat  than  before 
the  mining  or  gas  well  project  began. 

privately  owned  interests,  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Commission  when  the 
land  was  purchased,  or  are  the  result  of 
a compromise  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  private  entities  which  share 
the  OGM  rights  under  the  game  lands 
due  to  previous  “exceptions  and  reser- 
vations.” 


portant  factor,  is  wildlife 
habitat  improvement. 

When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  Game  Commission 
expects  to  have  even  bet- 
ter wildlife  habitat  than 
when  the  process  began. 

Operators  awarded 
these  types  of  leases  are 
proud  of  their  ability  to 
work  within  our  strict  en- 
vironmental guidelines. 

They  are  conscientious  of 
wildlife  and  sympathetic  to  potential  im- 
pacts to  wildlife  habitats.  They  comply  to 
the  lease  terms,  not  just  because  they  are 
legally  bound,  hut  because  they  feel  mor- 
ally bound.  Four  such  operators  worth  not- 
ing are  Bologna  Coal  Co.  (on  SGL  1 17  in 
Washington  County),  E.P.  Bender  Coal 
Co.  (on  SGL  108&  184,  in  Blair  & Cambria 
counties),  Fairman  Drilling  Co.  (on  SGL 
273,  Indiana  County),  and  Lomak  Re- 
sources Co.  (SGL  96  in  Venango  County.) 
Hats  off  to  these  operators  and  the  fine 
work  they’re  doing  for  wildlife  and  sports- 
men. 

There  are  only  16  active  leases  on  game 
lands  for  OGMs  the  Commission  owns  and 
has  full  control  over.  Roughly  1 0 times  that 
many  are  ones  either  entirely  derived  from 


The  next  time  you  see  an  active 
operation  on  a game  lands,  remember, 
everything  isn’t  always  as  it  may  seem. 
The  operation  may  have  been  previ- 
ously “excepted  and  reserved.”  But  in 
any  event,  rest  assured,  when  it  comes 
to  the  management  of  oil,  gas  and  coal 
reserves  on  state  game  lands,  the  Game 
Gommission  drives  a hard  bargain, 
doing  everything  within  its  power  to 
get  the  maximum  benefits  from  our 
resources  and  at  the  same  time  mini- 
mize adverse  impacts  to  the  habitat 
and  recreational  opportunities.  It’s 
hard  to  imagine  a better  return  on  the 
sportsmen’s  dollars  than  what  we’ve 
been  able  to  accomplish  through  our 
oil,  gas  and  coal  resources.  □ 
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the  Great  Divide 


By  Bernard  ].  Schmader 

WCO,  Union  County 


ON  OCTOBER  3,  1996,  about  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Penn- 
sylvanian  Bum  Barrister  and  his  guide, 
J im  Middleman,  are  hunting  elk  along 
Prospect  Creek  Trail  near  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Salmon  RiverTrail,  deep  in 
Idaho’s  Boise  National  Forest.  Sud- 
denly.  Bum  spots  an  animal  bedded 
down  in  some  brush  about  30  feet  off 
the  trail.  He  raises  his  ride,  and  before 
the  guide  could  say  a thing,  fires.  His 
bullet  strikes  the  animal  in  the  head, 
killing  it  on  the  spot. 

A proud  hunter?  Nope.  Bum  had 
just  shot  a moose,  claiming  that  the 
animal’s  antlers  looked  like  those  of  an 
elk. 

Jim  Middleman  was  not  pleased 
and  told  Bum  that  he  would  have  to 
report  the  incident  to  Idaho  game  of- 
ficials. He  then  flagged  the  area  with 
orange  surveyor’s  tape,  so  they  could 


return  to  the  spot  with  the  pack  horses 
and  salvage  the  meat.  Upon  arriving 
at  their  base  camp.  Middleman  told 
Bull  Turner,  another  guide,  what  had 
happened  and  asked  Bull  to  get  the 
horses  ready  to  pack  the  meat  out  to 
Gob  Creek  Ranch.  Barrister  and 
Middleman  then  went  to  locate  the 
four  other  Pennsylvania  hunters  in 
Bum’s  party,  along  with  Phil  Crook, 
the  outfit’s  head  guide. 

When  Middleman  told  the  rest  of 
the  party  what  Bum  had  done,  Phil 
Crook,  Bum  and  the  rest  of  the  hunt- 
ers had  a hurried  discussion,  and  ev- 
eryone agreed  not  to  say  anything  to 
anyone  about  what  had  happened. 
Until  this  time  Barrister  was  lament- 
ing. After  everyone  agreed  to  keep 
quiet,  though,  he  lost  all  remorse  and 
the  party  even  joked  with  him  about 
killing  “Bullwinkle.”  Phil  Crook  then 
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sent  Middleman  to  rettieve  the  flagging, 
pick  up  Bum’s  spent  cartridge  and  run  the 
pack  horses  over  the  kill  site  to  cover  any 
tracks  and  other  evidence.  The  moose  was 
left  to  rot  and  the  five  hunters  cut  their 
hunting  trip  short,  hastily  packed  their 
gear  and  flew  hack  to  Pennsylvania. 

Nearly  a month  passed  and  then  Idaho 
Wildlife  Officer  George  Fischer  received  a 
phone  call  from  a person  suggesting  that  he 
talk  to  Jim  Middleman  about  a moose  that 
had  been  shot  and  left  in  the  Sulpher  Creek 
Wilderness.  George  immediately  called 
Middleman,  who  then  told  the  officer  all 
about  the  illegal  killing.  Both  Jim  Middle- 
man and  Bull  T urner  said  they  were  glad  to 
get  the  matter  off  their  chests  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  letting  the  moose  go  to 
waste  in  the  first  place.  However,  Phil 
Crook  was  the  boss,  so  they  did  what  they 
were  told  to  do. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  Officer 
Fischer  flew  into  the  wilderness  area  hop- 
ing to  locate  the  moose  carcass  and  what- 
ever evidence  that  might  be  still  there.  He 
found  the  dead  moose  at  the  location 
M iddleman  had  described,  and  with  a metal 
detector  recovered  a bullet  from  the  rotted 


illegal  moose  Bum  Barrister  had  shot, 
and  accepted  all  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  the  guides  under  his  supervi- 
sion. 

With  Phil  Crook’s  confession  and 
statements  from  Middleman  and 
Turner,  Officer  Fischer  had  most  of 
what  he  needed  to  file  several  charges 
against  the  culprits.  Phil  Crook  was 
within  reach,  but  Bum  Barrister  wasn’t. 
Pennsylvania  is  a long  way  from  Idaho, 
and  because  the  moose  was  not  trans- 
ported across  state  lines,  it  was  doubt- 
ful that  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents 
could  he  much  help. 

Officer  Fischer  mentioned  his  di- 
lemma to  David  Rzewnicki,  a fellow 
Idaho  wildlife  officer.  Dave  had  at- 
tended several  North  American  W ild- 
life  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
(NAWEOA)  conferences,  where  he 
and  1 had  become  acquainted.  Dave 
called  me  to  ask  if  1 could  help.  1 
welcomed  the  chance.  Afterall,  how 
often  does  a Pennsylvania  WCO  get 
to  work  on  a moose  case? 

George  called  a day  or  so  later  and 
filled  me  in  on  the  details.  He  was 


carcass,  binding  no  other  evidence,  he  hiked 
to  the  Gob  Creek  Ranch  to  talk  to  Crook, 
but  he  was  not  available.  Then,  with  snow 
beginning  to  fall,  Eischer  hastened  back  to 
his  plane  and  flew  out  of  the  wilderness  just 
in  time  to  avoid  being  stranded. 

The  bullet  recovered  from  the  moose 
carcass  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  Eish  &t  W ildlife 
Service’s  National  Forensic  Laboratory  in 
Ashland,  Oregon,  where  it  was  determined 
to  have  been  fired  from  a 7mm  Magnum 
rifle.  Officer  Eischer  eventually  interviewed 
Phil  Crook  who,  after  several  denials,  ad- 
mitted his  involvement  in  covering  up  the 


especially  interested  in  obtaining  Bum 
Barrister’s  rifle.  If  Barrister’s  rifle  could 
be  matched  to  the  bullet  recovered 
from  the  moose,  it  would  be  crucial 
physical  evidence.  1 assured  him  we 
would  do  all  we  could.  Eischer  told  me 
Barrister  was  a lawyer  who  lived  in 
Lycoming  County.  His  hunting  com- 
panions in  Idaho  were  also  Lycoming 
County  residents.  1 called  Lycoming 
County  WCOs  Ron  Stout,  T erry  Wills 
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and  Tom  Smith.  Tom  ajj;reed  to  get  a 
desctiption  ot  Barrister’s  residence, 
which  would  he  necessary  on  a search 
warrant  application.  Terry  recognized 
the  names  of  some  of  the  other  hunters 
and  set  out  to  locate  them.  Ron  knew 
one  ot  the  fellows  as  he  had  prosecuted 
the  guy  in  the  past  for  a game  law 
violation.  I worked  at  preparing  the 
warrant  application. 

We  all  wanted  to  conclude  this 
matter  before  our  own  hear  and  deer 
seasons  got  underway,  so  we  decided 
to  meet  and  conduct  the  search  on 


anytime  soon,  because  he  removed  the 
sling  before  turning  over  the  firearm.  Bar- 
rister  would  not  answer  any  questions  or 
make  any  statement  without  his  attorney 
being  present,  so  we  gave  him  his  copy  of 
the  warrant,  issued  a receipt  for  the  gun  and 
left. 

1 thanked  Tom  and  Terry  for  their  help 
and  headed  for  Jersey  Shore  to  meet  WCO 
Stout.  Because  Ron  knew  exactly  where 
one  of  Bum’s  hunting  buddies  lived,  we 
hoped  to  interview  the  guy  before  every- 
one  in  the  hunting  party  got  together  to 
manufacture  a story. 


November  22.  Terry,  Tom  and  1 ar- 
rived at  the  Lycoming  County  Court- 
house just  after  lunch.  District  Attor- 
ney Marino  approved  our  warrant  ap- 
plication, and  Magistrate  McGee  is- 
sued the  search  warrant  for  Barrister’s 
rifle. 

About  3 o’clock  we  met  Barrister  at 
his  house.  Bum  asked  what  was  going 
on.  We  explained  why  we  were  there 
and  showed  him  the  warrant.  Barrister 
led  us  into  his  residence  where  he 
surrendered  a Remington  Model  700 
BDL,  7mm  Magnum.  Bum  must  have 
figured  he  might  not  get  the  rifle  back 


We  arrived  at  Les  Wtight’s  house  at 
around  5:30.  Les  was  in  a hurry.  He  was 
getting  ready  to  go  deer  hunting  in  New 
York  the  next  day,  hut  he  did  verify  that  it 
was  generally  known  by  all  those  in  the 
Idaho  hunting  party  that  Bum  Barrister 
had  shot  the  moose.  Les  promised  that  he 
would  send  us  a detailed  written  statement 
concerning  the  incident  when  he  had  more 
time.  Just  as  we  figured,  we  never  heard  any 
more  from  him.  Subsequent  attempts  to 
talk  to  other  members  of  the  group  met 
with  similar  results.  No  one  would  talk. 

We  then  arranged  to  meet  with  Barris- 
ter and  his  lawyer,  hut  Barrister  canceled 
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the  appointment  and  said  the  matter  would 
he  resol\’ed  hy  an  attorney  he  had  hired  in 
Idaho. 

I called  Ofticer  Fischer  to  let  him  know 
what  was  happening.  Later  1 sent  Fischer  a 
copy  ot  the  search  warrant  and  related 
paperwork  and  shipped 
Barrister’s  title  to  Idaho 
hy  parcel  post.  George 
told  me  that  several 
charges  would  he  tiled, 
most  likely  against  Phil 
Crook  and  Bum  Bar- 
rister.  Killing  a moose 
in  the  closed  season  and 
wantonly  wasting  game 
meat  are  serious  infrac- 
tions in  Idaho.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a 
moose  legally  in  that 
state  is  a once-in-a-lite- 
time  experience.  Officer 
Fischer  also  informed  me  that  he  was  in 
contact  with  Barrister’s  Idaho  attorney  and 
that  the  case  would  not  come  to  court  until 
early  in  1997. 

During  the  first  week  in  March,  Officer 
Fischer  called  to  say  that  on  February  25 
Phil  Crook  pleaded  guilty  before  Magis- 
trate Williamson  in  Valley  County  Court. 
Crook  was  assessed  fines  totaling  $3,000 
for  conspiracy  to  waste  a bull  moose  and  tor 
obstructing  and  resisting  an  ofticer.  Crotik 
lost  his  guide’s  license  tor  two  years,  and 
lost  his  hunting  and  fishing  privileges  for 
one  year.  Furthermore,  Crook  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  in  jail  with  330  days 


suspended  and  30  days  to  ^er\  e. 

Bum  Barrister,  also  pleaucv  guilty 
in  Valley  County  Court  and  w,i^  a^' 
sessed  $3,000  for  killing  a moose  out  ot 
season  and  for  wanton  waste  ot  game 
meat.  The  Court  ordered  him  to  pay 
an  additional  $3  32  in 
compensation  to  the 
state  ot  Idaho  tor  ex- 
penses incurred  hy 
wildlite  otticers  during 
their  investigation. 
Barrister  was  sentenced 
to  30  days  in  jail  as  well, 
hut,  of  course,  the  sen- 
tence could  not  he  im- 
mediately imposed. 
There  is,  however,  an 
arrest  warrant  waiting 
tor  him  it  he  should  ever 
enter  Idaho  again.  His 
rifle  was  forfeited  to  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game’s  Hunter  Safety  Division 
for  their  use.  Burn’s  Idaho  hunting 
privileges  were  revoked  for  six  years. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Bum 
Barrister  and  Phil  Crook  were  caught 
and  punished,  even  though  they  com- 
mitted the  crimes  in  almost  complete 
solitude,  thanks  to  information  pro- 
vided by  a citizen,  along  with  good, 
persistent  investigative  work,  and  help 
hy  officers  from  other  jurisdictions. 
This  kind  of  cooperation  can  go  a long 
way  (more  than  2,000  miles  in  this 
case)  toward  conserving  and  protect- 
ing our  wildlife  resources.  IZ 


It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the 
game  law  violators 
were  caught  and 
punished,  even 
though  they 
committed  the 
crimes  in  almost 
complete  solitude. 


Cover  painting  by  Ken  Hunter 

THE  SPLASH  OF  COLOR  provided  by  the  Eastern  bluebird  makes  it  a favorite  viewing 
subject  of  bird  enthusiasts.  The  bluebird  generally  inhabits  open  country  containing 
hedgerows  and  orchards,  where  it  can  find  insects  and  fruits.  A cavity  nester,  it  has  suffered 
from  competition  of  nesting  sites  by  two  aggressive  imports  — the  house  sparrow  and 
starling.  Things  are  looking  up  for  the  bluebird,  however,  as  more  people  are  erecting  nesting 
boxes  with  entrance  holes  too  small  for  starlings.  Put  up  a bluebird  box  in  your  backyard. 
They’re  fun  to  build,  and  it’s  satisfying  to  know  you’re  helping  this  beautiful  songbird. 
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As  A CERTIFIED  appraiser  and 
. licensed  real  estate  broker,  it’s 
part  of  my  job  to  ansvvet  this  question 
every  day.  Everyone  who  enjoys  the 
outdoots  uses  the  common  denomina- 
tor we  call  real  estate.  That  land  may 
vary  from  an  extra  lot  behind  a subur- 
ban home  to  a large  parcel  of  brush  or 
prime  farmland. 

Many  hunters  enjoy  the  nearly  1 .4 
million  acres  of  state  game  lands  the 
Game  Commission  has  bought  and 
manages  for  wildlife  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. An  additional  4. 5 million  acres 
are  enrolled  in  the  Commission’s  pub- 
lic access  programs,  and  more  than  2 
million  acres  of  state  fotests  and  parks, 
and  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
and  other  federal  properties  are  open 
to  the  public.  With  all  of  this  land 


available,  why  would  anyone  want  to  buy 
theit  own  ground  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  paying  taxes  and  other  expenses? 

Prohably  everyone  would  answer  that 
question  differently,  but  I believe  the  ma- 
jority of  answers  would  evolve  from  a ver- 
sion of  the  American  dream.  The  right  to 
own  a piece  of  America  is  something  our 
forefathers  fought  to  defend.  Pride  in  own- 
ership is  a strong  feeling  many  long  to 
experience. 

I low  much  is  an  acre  worth? The  unique- 
ness of  real  estate  prevents  someone  from 
opening  up  the  “Wall  Street  Journal”  and 
looking  up  what  an  acre  closed  at  on  any 
given  day.  Real  estate  appraisers  study  and 
research  the  market  activity  that  occurs 
through  real  estate  transactions  and  trends. 
An  old  adage  that  often  holds  true  is  that 
the  three  most  important  factors  that  de- 


By  Donald  S.  Powell 
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termine  a parcel’s  value  are  location,  loca- 
tion  and  location.  Another  important  fac- 
tor  is  the  supply  and  demand  principle 
dealing  with  the  scarcity  ot  property. 

If  a person  has  a need  — real  or  per- 
ceived — for  a certain  type  of  ground  and 
there  is  only  one  parcel  available,  the  mar- 
ket will  command  a higher  price  than  it  a 
dozen  such  parcels  are  available. 

1 have  a place  on  our  farm  that  my 
grandfather  showed  me  years  ago.  This 
particular  spot  is  on  an  old  spoil  pile,  now 
overgrown  with  brush  and  pine  trees.  The 
vantage  point  it  provides  overlooks  a nar- 
row passage  that  deer  are  fond  of  using  to 
escape  hunting  pressure. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  so  called  waste- 
land? To  me,  it’s  priceless.  1 shot  my  first 
grouse  in  those  briers  and  1 expect  to  create 
more  fond  memories  there  in  seasons  to 
come.  Thus,  the  anticipation  of  future  ben- 
efits, the  present  external  conditions,  the 
property’s  best  use,  and  if  the  property  is 
capable  of  being  legally  transferred  are  all 
important  considerations.  Future  benefits 
may  be  realized  from  natural  resources, 
such  as  timber,  coal,  gas  or  other  mineral 
rights.  Benefits  may  include  the  anticipa- 
tion of  experiencing  your  1 2-year-old’s  first 
hunting  season,  family  camaraderie  and 
the  development  of  future  friendships. 

My  research  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 11.5  million  acres  of  woodlands  in 
the  state  are  privately  owned  hy  approxi- 
mately 500,000  owners.  The  value  of  this 
land  for  recreation,  clean  water  and  wild- 
life habitat  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  nation  in  num- 
ber of  hunters,  therefore,  one  can  under- 
stand why  there  is  a demand  for  land.  And 
the  saying  is  true,  “One  thing’s  for  sure 
about  land,  they’re  not  making  any  more  of 
it.” 

The  process  of  actually  acquiring  land 
once  you’ve  found  your  piece  of  heaven  on 
earth  is  simple,  but  worthy  of  caution. 

While  negotiating  the  sale  price  keep  in 
mind  your  financial  capabilities.  A piece  of 
ground  that  provides  no  monetary  return 


on  a monthly  basis  can  become  a fi- 
nancial burden  when  numthly  pay- 
ments are  due.  It  you’re  working  with 
a Realtor,  use  the  qualification  guide- 
lines that  are  provided  hy  local  hanks 
and  he  aware  ot  the  monthly  payment 
before  offering  something  you  won’t 
want  to  live  with  12  times  during  the 
year. 

Find  out  in  advance  who  the  agent 
represents.  In  most  cases  Realtors  are 
working  for  the  seller.  Buyer  broker- 
age is  possible,  hut  an  agreement  for 
such  would  have  to  be  discussed  in 
advance  with  the  broker  and  complete 
disclosure  would  he  required  to  the 
sellers. 

When  making  an  offer  on  a prop- 
erty, have  an  attorney  or  real  estate 
broker  prepare  a sales  agreement.  This 
document  should  be  complete  with 
the  monetary  offer,  the  date  for  seller’s 
acceptance,  the  anticipated  closing 
date,  and  improvements  included,  if 
any.  An  accurate  description  of  the 
parcel  being  purchased  is  a must.  Any 
contingencies  should  also  he  added. 

Typical  contingencies  may  include, 
hut  not  he  limited  to,  your  ability  to 
borrow  the  money  if  you’re  not  paying 
cash;  inspections  required  of  build- 
ings; and  the  land  itself  should  he 
detailed.  Make  sure  you  have  all  the 
necessary  signatures  and  that  you  are 
getting  a clear  deed.  Title  searches  are 
available  through  settlement  compa- 
nies or  an  attorney. 

Each  particular  property  is  unique, 
and  owning  your  own  can  he  a reward- 
ing experience.  If  you’d  like  to  own 
some  now,  determine  what  you  want, 
where  you  want  it  and  how  much  you 
can  afford. 

How  much  is  an  acre  worth?  The 
true  worth  exists  in  the  mind  of  who 
desires  it.  Each  person  has  to  answer 
this  question  for  himself,  hut  1 can  tell 
you  one  thing,  the  intrinsic  value  can 
he  priceless.  □ 
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JAMES  HOFFMAN,  Fleetwood, 
above,  took  this  Berks  County 
8-point  during  the  second  week 
of  the  regular  archery  season. 
AMANDA  MORGAN,  14,  right, 
Lewistown,  got  this  4-pointer  in 
Huntingdon  County  on  last 
season's  opener. 


CHAD  APPLETON,  Hollidaysburg,  top  right, 
found  this  piebald  doe  on  the  second  day  of 
the  antlerless  season  on  state  game  lands  in 
Blair  County.  JOSH  HETRICK,  12,  Johnstown, 
above,  got  this  7-point  buck  on  state  forest 
land  in  Mifflin  County  on  lastyear's  opening 
day.  JAKE  DOUTT,  Polk,  right,  took  this 
big  8-pointer  in  Forest  County.  Tragically, 
Jake  lost  his  life  in  an  automobile  accident. 
He  was  only  16  years  old  but  accomplished 
more  than  many  sportsmen  do  in  a lifetime. 
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WHO  SAYS  they're  all  gone  after  the  first 
day?  TRAVIS  LICK,  Olyphant,  top  left,  got 
this  big  6-pointer  on  the  last  day  of  the 
season  in  Lackawanna  County.  Above, 
1 2-year-old  HEATHER  HAIBACH,  Waterford, 
found  her  8-point  buck  in  Clearfield  County 
during  the  first  hour  of  opening  day.  Now 
that's  the  way  to  start  a hunting  career! 
MATTHEW  WISNIEWSKI,  14,  North  East, 
left,  benefited  from  a trace  of  snow  to  take 
this  Erie  County  6-point  during  the  archery 
season. 


MATT  KRUGH,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  left,  took 
this  Mercer  County  9-pointer  — his  first 
buck  — on  the  family  farm  in  Transfer. 
JEREMY  LOETHER,  Eighty  Four,  above,  took 
this  Washington  County  10-pointer  late  in 
the  first  week  of  the  season. 
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Answer  Says  it  All 

To  become  a Hunter-Trapper  Ed  in- 
structor  the  applicant  must  answer  a ciues- 
tion  on  the  exam  as  to  why  he  or  she  is 
seeking  the  position.  One  man’s  aiaswer 
was,  “1  hunt  and  my  father  did  not.  If  it  were 
not  tor  HTE  instructors,  I would  not  have 
the  interest  today.”  What  are  you  doing  to 
introduce  youngsters  to  hunting? 

— lES  Don  Garner,  Huntingdon 


Two  Thumbs  Up 

McKean  — Retired  WCO  Jim  Rankin 
has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  outdoors  and 
is  active  in  teaching  youngsters  through 
Hunter-Trapper  Ed  courses.  Recently  Jim 
was  teaching  the  trapping  segment  of  a 
class  and  was  demonstrating  the  setting  of 
a conibear  trap  for  beavers  when  the  trap 
closed  on  his  right  thumb.  On  the  second 
attempt  the  trap  closed  on  his  left  thumb. 
After  the  instruction,  Jim  asked  the  class 
how  many  conibear  traps  could  legally  be 
set  for  beavers  in  the  majority  of  the  state’s 
counties.  The  resounding  answer  was  two, 
then  one  clever  lad  added,  “yeah,  one  for 
each  thumb.” 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcer, 

Port  Allegany 


You  Never  Know 

Cumberland  — When  I was  contacted 
by  the  Lower  Allen  Township  Police  to 
help  remove  a bobcat  from  a garage,  I was 
a bit  skeptical.  Lower  Allen  Township  is 
one  of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas  in 
the  county.  After  considerable  prompting 
by  the  officer,  however,  1 finally  went  to 
see.  After  a glimpse  into  the  garage,  several 
deep  breaths  and  a few  moments  of  head 
shaking,  the  bobcat  (yes,  the  real  thing) 
was  captured  and  relocated.  I’ll  never  doubt 
you  again,  patrolman  Denny  Anthony. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 


Rather  Face  the  Bear 

Adams  — Last  April  I got  a call  about  a 
nuisance  bear  in  the  Big  Elat  area  of  the 
Michaux  State  Forest.  The  woman  who 
called  heard  a noise  on  her  porch  and  was 
shocked  to  find  the  bruin  trying  to  open  a 
barrel  of  corn.  The  bear  ran  off  and  the 
woman  brought  the  barrel  in  the  house 
because,  she  said,  her  husband,  who  was 
away  at  the  time,  would  be  mad  if  the  bear 
got  the  corn.  The  bear  returned  and  clawed 
at  the  door  all  night.  If  it  were  me,  I’d 
sooner  have  the  husband  be  mad. 

— WCO  Richard  Karper, 

Yorr  Springs 

Watching  Too  Many  Movies 

Crawford  — WCO  John  McKellop 
and  I presented  a program  on  furbearers  to 
the  sixth  grade  class  at  Linesville  Elemen- 
tary  School.  Later,  one  young  girl  wrote  to 
thank  me  for  the  program,  but  said  the 
albino  raccoon  gave  her  nightmares.  In  her 
dream  she  said  the  white  raccoon  was  a 
wolf  I guess  I’m  going  to  have  to  work  on 
my  delivery. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  Linesville 
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Hard  on  Himself 

Wayne  — Last  gobbler  season  I checked 
two  hunters  and  found  several  minor  viola- 
tions with  their  licenses.  1 explained  to  the 
men  that  I was  going  to  issue  them  warn- 
ings in  lieu  of  citations,  and  one  of  the  men 
said,  “I’d  give  me  a citation  if  1 were  you.” 
I thought  I’ve  heard  all  the  excuses  on  why 
I shouldn’t  give  a citation,  hut  this  was  a 
new  one  for  me. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 

Main  Event 

Schuylkill  — When  dispatcher  Dave 
Seward  called  and  said,  “You’re  not  going 
to  believe  this  one,”  I braced  myself.  Thirty 
minutes  later  I found  myself  in  Bethel  with 
Deputy  Randy  Haag,  Fish  and  Boat  Com- 
mission Deputy  Bobby  Lyon,  the  Bethel 
Fire  Department,  the  local  police,  and  a 
crowd  of  curious  people  all  standing  on  a 
street  at  the  edge  of  town,  looking  at  an 
agitated  8-foot  alligator.  While  the  depu- 
ties held  it  with  snare  poles,  I was  able  to 
wrap  some  cloth  tape  around  its  toothy 
snout.  The  owner  was  found  and  the  gator 
was  returned  shortly  after  the  whole  epi- 
sode began.  Berks  County  WCO  Bob  Prall 
was  on  a trip  at  the  time  and  unaware  of  all 
the  fun  we  were  having.  I don’t  mind  cov- 
ering for  you  while  you’re  away  Bob,  but 
the  next  time  you  hold  a gator  wrestling 
event,  count  me  out. 

— WCO  Steve  Hower,  Pine  Grove 

Changed  His  Tune 

Fayette  — Deputy  Ritsko  responded  to 
a report  of  an  injured  deer,  and  after  arriv- 
ing, he  decided  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
dispatch  the  animal.  A bystander  told  him 
not  to  shoot  the  deer,  that  it  should  be 
taken  to  a vet  and  then  to  a zoo.  Deputy 
Ritsko  explained  that  he  couldn’t  do  that 
but,  if  the  gentleman  was  willing  to  pay  the 
vet  fees  and  transportation  costs,  he  would 
see  what  he  could  do.  The  man  thought  a 
few  seconds  and  said,  as  he  walked  away, 
“Shoot  the  deer.” 

— WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill  Pun 


that  was  just  losing  its  spots.  The  deer 
appeared  to  be  about  three  months  old, 
which  meant  that  it  had  to  have  been  born 
in  late  January.  A week  later  I got  a report 
of  a hen  turkey  with  poults  on  May  1. 

— WCO  William  A.  Dower,  Troy 

That’ll  Teach  Him 

Pike  — Deputy  Don  Philpot  was  doing 
some  surveillance  work  near  a game  lands 
parking  area  on  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
gobbler  season  when  he  realized  his  truck 
was  not  hidden  well  enough.  He  left  his 
hiding  spot  in  the  brush  to  move  the  ve- 
hicle and  after  returning  saw  a hunter  run 
out  of  the  woods  from  near  where  he  was 
hiding  and  throw  something  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car.  Don  approached  the  man  and  asked 
what  he  was  hiding.  The  man  hesitantly 
opened  the  trunk,  disclosing  Don’s  lunch 
and  thermos. 

— WCO  Robert  Johnson,  Milford 

Win  Some,  Lose  Some 

Monroe  — WCO  Randy  Shoup  and  I 
have  a friendly  competition  of  who  can 
trap  more  bears  for  tagging  and  research.  I 
must  admit  I’m  quickly  falling  behind  with 
the  bears,  but  all  is  not  lost  because  I won’t 
mention  who  is  ahead  on  having  more 
Field  Notes  published. 

— WCO  Dirk  D.  Pemensnyder, 

SWIFTWATER 
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Beaver  — While  working  a display  at  a 
show  this  past  spring  with  deputies  Nemec 
and  Freshcorn,  Deputy  Nemec  thought  it 
would  he  a good  time  to  add  his  new  pepper 
spray  to  his  duty  belt.  Watching  him  struggle 
with  the  new  leather  holster  and  spray,  1 
began  to  get  nervous,  and  just  as  1 was 
about  to  tell  him  to  he  careful,  he  sprayed 
himself  in  the  stomach,  splashing  pepper 
spray  into  my  face  and  Deputy  Freshcorn’s 
face.  All  three  of  us  can  now  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  pepper  spray.  By  the  way. 
Deputy  Nemec  is  now  known  as  Deputy 
“Barney”  Nemec. 

— WCO  Douglas  C.  Carney,  Baden 

“Coming  Back  To  Me  Now  ...” 

Tioga  — My  neighboring  officer  Bill 
Bower  offered  to  buy  me  lunch  if  I’d  help 
him  locate  an  individual  in  my  disttict  he 
had  an  arrest  warrant  for.  1 got  my  lunch, 
hut  the  individual  1 found  was  not  the  right 
suspect.  Now,  if  dinner  was  in  it.  I’m  sure  I 
could  find  the  right  guy. 

— WCO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 

Avon  Lady? 

Huntingiton  — Mr.  Pawlowski,  who 
lives  just  outside  of  Huntingdon,  called 
about  bears  cleaning  out  his  bird  feeders, 
then  ringing  his  doorbell.  I guess  they 
wanted  more  food.  The  next  day  1 caught 
two  hears  in  one  trap  at  his  place. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 


Champion  Turkey  Caller? 

Potter  — A timber  operator  told  me 
that  one  morning  last  April,  when  he  fired 
up  his  chainsaw,  a gobbler  flew  in  to  take  a 
look  around.  I don’t  know  what  the  bird 
intended  to  find  but  1 never  heard  a hen 
that  sounded  like  a chainsaw. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
COUDERSPORT 

Other  Guys 

Erie  — When  1 arrived  to  do  a program 
on  black  hears  for  a Cub  Scout  pack,  one  of 
the  kids  offered  to  carry  my  box  of  supplies 
into  the  room.  When  he  looked  into  the 
box  and  saw  the  hear  skull,  he  said,  “Look, 
a dinosaur.”  1 explained  to  the  youngster 
that  although  the  Game  Commission  is 
responsible  for  all  wildlife  in  the  state,  we 
do  not  handle  dinosaurs  and  what  he  was 
looking  at  was  a hear  skull.  Dinosaurs, 
being  reptiles,  would  fall  undet  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission. 
— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 


Cadbury  Eggs? 

Bedford  — Deputy  John  Corle  told  me 
a mallard  was  tending  a nest  near  where  he 
worked  and  one  day  he  noticed  the  eggs 
moving.  He  watched  them,  expecting  the 
eggs  to  hatch,  when  a rabbit  hopped  onto 
the  nest.  It  was  then  that  he  discovered  the 
young  rabbits  undet  the  duck  nest. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 
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Two  Seasons:  Susy  and  Busier 

Montgomery  — I’m  often  asked,  “What 
do  you  do  during  your  slow  season?”  To 
answer  this  question  in  detail,  in  a two- 
week  period  last  spring  1 did  three  days  of 
programs  at  Blue  Bell  Elementary  School 
(25  hours),  picked  up  supplies  for  another 
program,  did  a program  at  Woodlawn  Eh 
ementary  School,  attended  a Youth  Eield 
Day  meeting,  spent  a day  in  the  office 
catching  up  on  paper  work,  attended  the 
County  Envirothon  at  Evanshurg  State 
Park,  visited  legislators  in  my  district,  pre- 
pared  for  an  upcoming  deputy  meeting, 
visited  an  issuing  agent  applicant,  assisted 
the  Fish  and  Boat  Commission  in  trout 
stream  patrol,  and  stocked  spring  breeder 
pheasants. 

— WCO  (5uy  Hansen,  Eagleville 

Nature’e  Way 

Wyoming  — While  patrolling  1 noticed 
a coyote  with  mange,  its  body  so  devoid  of 
hair  at  first  1 thought  it  was  a strange 
looking  mongrel  dog.  The  animal  loped  off 
with  a noticeable  limp,  surely  to  a lingering 
death.  Mange  and  rabies  are  signs  of  an 
overabundance  of  some  species.  One  more 
reason  why  scientific  wildlife  management 
through  lawful  hunting  and  trapping  is  so 
crucial  in  our  modern  world. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunrhannocr 


“Atta  Girl” 

Northampton  — 1 was  working  a dis- 
play  at  the  Klecknersville  Fire  Company’s 
annual  sports  show  when  Dons  Yenser 
showed  me  pictures  of  the  IZ-point  buck 
she  took  during  the  1994  season.  And 
Doris,  it  1 don’t  get  to  see  you  until  next 
year’s  show,  happy  70th  birthday. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Ereider, 
Cherryville 

Could  it  Se? 

Greene  — A new  resident  in  Greene 
County.’  Maybe.  Sevetal  trappers  here  last 
season  came  across  some  interesting  tracks. 
Track  size,  distance  between  prints,  and 
slide  marks  all  indicate  that  a river  otter  has 
moved  into  the  area.  No  visual  sightings 
have  been  made,  hut  if  it  stays.  I’m  sure 
we’ll  see  it  soon. 

— WCO  Theodore  Hutchinson, 
Carmichaels 

Should  have  Sent  an  Invitation 

Monroe  — The  Fumularo  family  was 
holding  a birthday  party  for  their  3 -year-old 
daughter  Nora,  and  part  of  the  festivities 
included  a pinata  in  the  backyard.  The 
pinata  was  finally  struck  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  spilling  its  sweet  contents  on  the 
grass.  Almost  immediately  a small  bear 
charged  out  of  the  woods,  scattering  the 
children,  then  rolled  the  pinata  around 
gulping  down  the  candy.  Now,  the  theme 
of  the  party  was  Winnie  the  Pooh  and  little 
Nora  thought  her  special  visitor  was 
Winnie’s  father. 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

That’s  what  it’s  all  About 

Recently,  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  through  cooperative  efforts 
with  its  local  chapter,  raised  and  donated 
ovet  $5,000  to  purchase  a seed  drill  for 
game  lands  habitat  improvement  and 
$2,000  worth  of  lime,  seed  and  fertilizer 
used  in  planting  grasses  and  legumes  here 
in  the  northeast. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutnufsm, 

Damascus 
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Many  Thanks 

Farni'Game  manager  Boh  Spang  and  1 
delivered  a halt-ton  of  switchgrass  seed  to 
Kreamer  Feed  in  Snyder  County  tor  clean- 
ing. We  explained  that  the  seed  was  to  he 
given  to  farmers  in  Columbia,  Montour 
and  Northumberland  counties  who  had 
land  enrolled  in  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program,  to  create  pheasant  habitat.  When 
Bob  picked  the  seed  up  two  days  later  he 
was  told  that  there  was  no  charge  tor  the 
service.  Keith  Fleetwood  and  Bill  Kline  are 
to  he  commended  tor  their  courteotis  ser- 
vice and  Kreamer  Feed  applauded  for  the 
generous  contribution. 

— LMO  Keith  K Sanforp,  Mifflinville 


Wrong  Priorities 

Luzerne  — One  afternoon,  just  before 
the  children  were  to  get  out  for  the  day,  1 
responded  to  a call  about  a vicious  raccoon 
near  an  elemeiatary  school.  The  animal  was 
growling  and  attacking  anyone  that  ap- 
proached. 1 caught  the  animal  with  my 
snare  pole,  and  while  in  the  process  of 
humanely  dispatching  it,  was  challenged 
by  a woman  who  attempted  to  take  the 
raccoon  from  me.  After  she  finally  heeded 
my  commands  not  to  interfere,  the  crowd 
of  onlookers  applauded  and  some  tried  to 
reason  with  the  woman  who  obviously  had 
no  regard  tor  public  safety. 

— WCO  Joseph  O.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creer 


Who  was  that  Man? 

Susquehanna  — As  Bernie  Mindes  of 
Carbondale  was  leaving  SCL  236  he  ap- 
proached a vehicle  up  to  its  axles  in  mud. 
Standing  nearby  was  a mud-covered  man 
holding  a shovel.  Bernie  hitched  up  a tow 
rope  and  pulled  the  vehicle  to  firm  ground. 
Thanks,  Bernie,  1 needed  that. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 

Shatters  the  Color  Theory 

Venango  — You  can’t  tell  the  kidsfrom 
Polk  Elementary  School  that  the  combina- 
tion of  bright  color  and  movement  spooks 
turkeys.  Last  spring  a gobbler  flew  into  one 
of  the  school’s  buses  en  route  to  the  school, 
hitting  the  windshield,  breaking  it  and 
landing  inside.  The  turkey  eventually  es- 
caped, apparently  unharmed,  when  the 
driver  shooed  it  out  the  door. 

— WCO  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franrlin 

Focused  Predator 

Bucks  — Coopers  hawks  are  medium- 
sized agile  birds  of  prey  notorious  tor  taking 
small  songbirds  right  from  bird  feeders.  1 
was  surprised  to  find  that  a large  female 
Coopers  had  actually  flown  through  a 
screened-in  porch  to  capture  a house  spar- 
row. After  feeding  for  a few  minutes  the 
hawk  could  not  find  a way  out.  1 was  able  to 
capture  the  hawk  and  release  it  unharmed. 

— WCO  Christopher  B.  Grudi, 
Kichlandtown 

The  Redcoats  are  Coming 

Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
artillery  pieces  on  display  in  public  places. 
1 did  a double  take,  however,  when  1 saw 
movement  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  of  such 
a gun  near  the  Har-Mer  Elementary  School 
in  Harrisville.  Upon  closer  inspection  I 
identified  the  intruder  as  an  English  spar- 
row. Because  it  wasn’t  a dove,  1 figured  it 
wasn’t  a peace  sign,  hut  more  like  defiant 
trespass  from  the  English  invader. 

— LMO  James  Benirer,  Sandy  Lare 
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Conservation  News 


Yoder  wins  conservation 
contest  and  junior  duck  stamp 

design  contest 


Greg  YODER,  is,  of  Terre  Hill 
in  Lancaster  County  has  placed 
first  in  the  annual  “Wildlife  Record 
Book  Contest,”  and  — perhaps  not  so 
coincidentally  — in  the  state  junior 
duck  stamp  contest. 

The  “Wildlife  Record  Book  Con- 
test,” sponsored  for  more  than  20  years 
by  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
state  Department  of  Education’s  Bu- 
reau of  Vocational-Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  is  a statewide  con- 
test designed  to  encourage  high 
schoolers  to  take  an  active  role  in  wild- 
life conservation.  Yoder,  a Garden 
Spot  High  School  junior,  who  serves 
on  the  EEA  community  service  com- 
mittee, will  receive  a $125  cash  prize 
for  his  efforts. 

In  winning  the  record  hook  con- 
test, Yoder  focused  on  his  efforts  to 
improve  wetland  habitat  on  his 
neighbor’s  farm.  He  built  nesting 
boxes,  planted  a variety  of  aquatic 
plants  and  repaired  damage  caused  hy 
burrowing  muskrats.  These  activities 
enhanced  habitat,  making  the  prop- 
erty more  attractive  for  wildlife. 

“I  especially  kept  track  ot  which 
nesting  boxes  were  used,”  Yoder  said. 
“My  wood  duck  boxes  attracted  wood 
ducks,  squirrels  and  screech  owls.  The 
first  time  1 looked  in  and  saw  the 
screech  owls  1 was  pretty  surprised. 
The  nesting  boxes  gave  me  a chance 
to  see  wildlife  up  close,  something 
many  people  never  get  to  see.” 

Cliff  Day,  Garden  Spot  High 


School  ag  science  teacher,  said  Yoder 
is  very  creative,  self-motivated  and 
extremely  active.  “He’s  so  busy  with 
so  much.  He’s  very,  ver>'  talented.  He 
takes  an  active  role  in  anything  we  ask 
him  to  do.” 

Contest  participants  are  required  to 
maintain  a log  documenting  their 
wildlife  projects.  The  record  book 
must  include  a daily  diary,  a manage- 
ment plan  for  the  area  where  the  stu- 
dent will  perform  habitat  improve- 
ments beneficial  to  wildlife,  and  pho- 
tos of  the  project  area.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  the  book  is  sub- 
mitted as  the  student’s  entry  in  the 
contest. 

“This  contest  motivates  students  to 
get  involved  with  wildlife,”  said  Carl 
Grayhill,  assistant  director  of  the  PGC 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Education. 
“Regardless  of  whether  a student  wins, 
he  or  she  has  helped  make  a difference 
for  wildlife.  Such  ambition  and  com- 
mitment should  not  go  unnoticed.” 

Two  Berks  County  students  from 
Twin  Valley  High  School  rounded  out 
the  award  winners.  Josh  Lawrey,  16, 
Mohnton,  a junior,  took  second  place 
and  won  $100;  Adam  Condonnier,  18, 
Honeyhrook,  a senior,  placed  third  and 
won  $75. 

In  the  state  junior  duck  stamp  con- 
test, Yoder  placed  first,  for  the  second 
time.  His  acrylic  painting  of  male  and 
female  wood  ducks  captured  Best-ot- 
Show  honors  and  earned  a first  place 
ribbon  for  the  grades  10-12  category. 
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He  also  won  state  honors  in  1995. 

As  winner  ot  the  state  junior  duck 
stamp  competition,  Ytider  is  in  the 
runninfj;  tor  a Federal  Junior  Duck 
Stamp  Contest  Design  crown.  In  an- 
nouncing the  winners  Janet  Marvin  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
Erie  National  Wildlife  Refuge  said  359 
entries  were  received  from  throughout 
the  state. 

State  junior  duck  stamp  contests 
are  modeled  after  the  Federal  Duck 
Stamp  Competition  held  each  year  to 
choo.se  the  design  for  the  Federal  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  and  Conserva- 
tion Stamp,  commonly  called  the 
“Duck  Stamp.” 

The  junior  prtrgram  offers  young- 
sters the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
artistic  talents  while  learning  about 
wetlands  and  w'aterfowl  conservation. 
It’s  an  innovative  way  for  teachers  to 
combine  science  and  art,  stimulating 
new  interest  in  both. 

The  Pennsylvania  competition  was 
sponsored  hy  White  Deer  Press  Com- 
pany, Northumberland,  and  Ducks 
Unlimited. 

For  information  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Junior  Duck  Stamp  Conservation 
Program  and  Design  Contest,  contact 
Janet  Marvin  at:  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  Erie  National  Wildlife  Ref- 


uge, 11296  Wood  Duck  Lane,  Guys 
Mills,  PA  16327.  Phone  814-789- 
3585. 

Winners  in  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
test include: 

Best-of-Show:  Greg  Yoder,  Terre 
Hill,  Garden  Spot  High  School. 

Group  I ( Kindergarten-3 rd 
Grades):  Maggy  Cappella,  9, 

Punxsutawney,  Saints  Coismas& 
Damian  Parochial  School;  Rachel 
Prishie,  8,  South  Canaan,  Wilson  El- 
ementary; Pamela  Palko,  9,  Waymart, 
Wilson  Elementary. 

Group  II  (4th-6th  Grades):  Maria 
Hyneman,  11,  Birdsboro,  Highpoint 
Baptist  Academy;  Donal  McKernan, 
11,  Parmington,  New  Meadow  Run 
Parochial  School;  Pam  Moran,  12, 
Kingston,  Wyoming  Valley  West 
Middle  School. 

Group  III  (7th-9th  Grades): 

Emily  Dufton,  13,  Allentown, 
Salisbury  Middle  School;  Kent 
Eisenhtith,  12,  Orwigshurg,  Blue 
Mountain  Middle  School;  Krysti 
Takamori,  1 3,  Geigertown,  Highpoint 
Baptist  Academy. 

Group  IV  ( 10-12  Grades):  Yoder; 
Amy  Altfather,  18,  Evans  City,  Sen- 
eca Valley  Senior  High;  Sara  Hitz,  1 7, 
Jonestown,  Northern  Lebanon  High 
School. 


Youth  Field  Days 

YOUTH  PIPED  DAYS  are  in  full 
sw'ing.  Riflery,  shotgunning,  archery, 
camping,  fishing  and  a host  of  other 
outdoor  activities  are  offered,  all  in  a 
relaxed,  festive  atmosphere  designed 
to  help  youngsters  — and  parents, 
too  — discover  the  joys  these  whole- 


some activities  provide.  Youth  Pield 
Days  are  being  held  across  the  state, 
hut  the  programs  are  popular  and  fill 
up  quickly. 

Por  information  on  field  days  in 
your  area,  contact  the  Game  Commis- 
sion region  office  serving  your  county. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 

programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  July  9-10, 
Smokey  Roberts  takes  viewers  on  an 
underwater  adventure  through  his 
films. 

On  July  23'24, 

Chester  County 
WCO  Mike  Doherty 
(who  penned  the 
1996  “Looking  Back” 
column  for  Game 
News)  will  provide  an  insider’s  look  at 
the  tools  and  tricks  of  the  trade  in  ap- 
prehending game  law  violators. 

On  August  1-3,  the  popular  Wild- 
life Art  Show  will  he  held.  Hours  are 
noon  to  8 p.m.  on  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
on  Sunday. 


On  August  6-7,  PGC  Biologist 
Rawley  Gogan  will  present  a program 
on  Pennsylvania  elk. 

Programs  are  free  and  (except  for 
the  art  show)  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is  south 
ot  Kleinteltersville. 

At  Pymatuning,  on  July  5,  Brenda 
Peehl  es 


wil 


present  a pro- 
gram on  bald  eagles 
and  what  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion  is  doing  to  bring  hack  these  mag- 
nificent birds.  On  August  10,  depu- 
ties Scott  Henderson  and  Kenneth 
Miller,  with  naturalist  Geoff  Law,  will 
present  an  exciting  program  on  the  life 
and  lore  of  the  eastern  coyote. 

Programs  are  also  free  at  Pymatun- 
ing. They  start  at  2 p.m.  and  are  held 
at  the  visitors  center  located  near 
Linesville. 


Antlerless  license  application 

schedule 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  obtaining  1997  antlerless  deer  licenses.  Refer  to 
the  J 997-98  Digest  for  application  procedures.  Unlike  prior  years,  this  year  hunters 
may  take  only  one  antlerless  deer,  except  in  the  six  special  regulations  counties. 
Flintlock  hunters  must  still  surrender  their  antlerless  license  applications.  Such 
a hunter  may  then  apply  for  a “Surplus”  license,  in  counties  where  licenses 
remain  on  Aug.  18. 

♦ Muzzleloader  licenses  available  only  through  July  31. 

♦ County  treasurers  will  begin  accepting  antlerless  license  applications  from: 

♦ Pennsylvania  residents  on  Aug.  4 

♦ Nonresidents  on  Aug.  18 

♦ Surplus  (Bonus)  licenses  (muzzleloader  hunters  only)  on  Aug.  18 

♦ Surplus  (Bonus)  licenses  , Special  Regulation  Area  Counties  on  Aug.  26 
A regular  hunting  license  is  required  to  purchase  either  an  antlerless  license 

or  a muzzleloader  stamp.  Regular  hunting  licenses  are  on  sale  now.  First-time 
hunters,  even  those  who  won’t  be  12  until  later  in  the  fall,  who  want  to  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  should  complete  the  required  Hunter-Trapper  Education 
course  before  antlerless  licenses  go  on  sale.  Gontact  the  region  office  in  your 
area  for  a schedule  of  classes. 
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In  Memoriam 

Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr. 

Oliver  W.  Emery 

19124996 

1921-1996 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Northeast  Region 

Northcentral  Region 

Retired;  28  years 

Retired;  19  years 

James  S.  Arthurs 

Lillian  J.  Willow 

19084996 

1947-1996 

Real  Estate  Representative  1 

Data  Recording  Machine  Operator 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Mngt.  Inf.  Systems 

Retired;  28  years 

Disability  Retirement;  15  years 

Robert  W.  Nolf 

Arden  D.  Eichtner 

19354996 

1925-1996 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Game  Conservation  Officer  Sup. 

Northeast  Region 

Northwest  Region 

Years  Service;  31  years 

Retired;  27  years 

Donald  Horton 

Walter  E.  Brenner 

19174996 

1904-1996 

Semi'Skilled  Laborer 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Southcentral  Region 

Southwest  Region 

Retired;  33  years 

Voluntary  Resignation;  12  years 

Margaret  E.  Travis 

Edward  R.  Gdosky 

19134996 

1923-1997 

Laborer 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Howard  Nursery 

Northeast  Region 

Years  Service;  9 years 

Retired;  33  years 

Merrill  S.  Woomer 

1930 

- 1997 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Northcentral  Region 

Retired;  20  years 

V 

J 

Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  rimes. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764 

Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519 

Northeast— (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551 

Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Sfiooter’s  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $14-15 

100  Years  o/WiUli/e  Conseri’ation  by  Joe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  WiUli/e,  A Vieu'er’s  GuiiJe  by  Kathy  &.  Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birtls  o/ Pennsy/rania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Mammals  o/ Pennsyli'ania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al.  9.43 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records . I965-I986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a Distance  .94 

“On  the  Trail  ot  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $ I 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  hy  Laura  Mark-Finherg 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  Patches 

1997  Gray  Fox  $4-72 

1996  Peregrine  4.72 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  1 1"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders  5.66 


SPORT  Items 


SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all) 

-X- 

o 

o 

Turkey  Alert  Band 

2.83 

SPORT  Patch 

.94 

Deer  Weight  Tape 

.94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1997  — Hooded  Mergansers  by  Clark  Weaver  $5.50 

1996  — Black  Ducks  hy  Gerald  Putt  5.50 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 


Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (male)  4.72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (female)  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxahle  item 
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living  things.  Concentric  rings  spread  outward  from 
each  raindrop,  overlapping  those  from  adjacent  drops.  As  energy  is  spent  and  the  rings 
fade,  each  drop  isquickly  replaced  hy  another  from  the  quickening  rain  until  the  entire 
surface  of  the  pond  is  alive  with  motion.  A raindrop  near  the  shore  is  connected  hy 
countless  others  to  another  drop  on  the  far  edge  at  the  same  moment.  The  pond  fills. 
So  it  is  with  all  forms  in  the  natural  world,  the  spreading  rings  of  one  life  touching  that 
of  another,  all  locked  together  through  time  and  space  — no  matter  how  divergent 
or  distant  — hear  to  bluet,  fern  to  frost,  snail  to  star.  The  earth  brims. 

The  natural  world  moves  in  circles  and  cycles  hut  the  structure  of  modern  human 
life  is  becoming  irutre  and  more  linear;  that  is,  it  seems  to  he  a clearly  defined  path 
running  straight  away  with  only  minor  grades  to  climb,  and  long,  seamless  plateaus. 
Experience  and  adventure  are  spectator  pursuits  that  spring  from  the  flick  of  a remote 
control  switch  or  keyboard.  The  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a straight  line 
and  this  course  is  the  chosen  path  of  an  increasingly  urbanized  and  technocratic 
society. 

For  those  millions  who  are  involved  in  some  way  with  the  natural  world,  the  great 
reward  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a difference  between  the  cyclical  structure  of  the 
natural  world  and  a linear  existence.  If  only  for  that  reason,  the  outdoor  experience 
is  of  greater  value  than  ever  before.  In  the  cyclical  rhythms  of  nature  there  is  no 
absolute  definition  of  where  life  begins  or  ends,  but  in  a linear  world  there  is  only  a 
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defined  and  measured  this  way  — whether  material  or  living.  The  fabric  of  the 
outdoors  is  rich  with  the  actual  textures  of  life  and  serves  as  a necessary  covering  for 
the  simulated  veneers  and  faux  finishes  of  modern  living. 

On  a trip  to  Harrisburg  1 am  swept  up  in  early  morning  commuter  traffic  that  bogs 
down  as  two  lanes  of  interstate  merge  into  one,  where  a perpetual  road  construction 
project  is  underway.  For  several  miles  1 crawl  through  the  “cattle  chutes”  — concrete 
harriers  that  line  both  sides  of  the  single  lane.  I’m  delivering  weeks  of  magazine 
projects  completed  only  hours  before,  when  the  world  was  still  sleeping,  just  in  time 
for  this  early  deadline.  Traff  ic  is  at  a complete  stop.  Waves  of  frustration  spread  from 
one  vehicle  to  the  next  in  the  long  line,  and  soon  tempers  fray  and  horns  sound.  I am 
next  to  a flashing  sign  that  says,  “Slow  Down  Now.”  Sounds  like  good  advice  to  me, 
and  I intend  to. 

With  my  projects  complete  and  a few  days  off  I take  a lesson  from  a whitetail  in  a 
woods  full  of  hunters  and  head  for  the  densest  cover  that  I know.  Being  that  it  is  also 
the  height  of  the  blackberry  picking  season  will  make  this  especially  pleasant.  I travel 
to  a great  thicket,  an  archipelago  of  briers  and  towering  blackberry  canes  sprung  from 
the  ashes  of  a fire,  where  the  only  chutes  are  ferndined  deer  paths,  and  the  only  task 
is  to  fill  an  empty  berry  pail  with  summer’s  bounty. 


I slip  into  the  thicket  at  first  light.  The  morning  air  is  surprisingly  cool  and  the  heft 
of  my  berry  picking  staff  is  reminiscent  of  my  longbow.  1 use  the  hooked  staff  to  bend  back 
and  separate  the  prickly  canes  while  picking  and  pull  other  canes  into  reach.  1 have  an 
antique  berry  pail  on  my  belt  and  a larger  bucket  to  empty  the  pail  into  when  it’s  full.  In 
my  rucksack  are  binoculars,  camera,  sketchbook,  water  jug  and  a lunch.  My  clothes  are 
sprayed  with  tick  repellent  and  1 carry  a large  yellow  bandanna  to  mark  where  I place  the 
berry  bucket  and  rucksack. 

The  thicket  is  blanketed  in  mist  and  part  way  up  a tram  road  1 see  the  ghostly 
silhouettes  of  several  deer  filing  through  a finger  of  woods  and  into  the  brambles.  I move 
slowly,  stopping  to  look  ahead  often,  picking  careful  routes  through  the  thicket,  avoiding 
robust  poison  ivy  tangles  that  adorn  every  dead  tree.  By  the  time  the  mist  is  burned  off 
my  bucket  is  half  full  with  big,  dark  berries.  I sit  in  the  sun  on  a log  and  each  of  my  senses 
are  flooded  with  the  magic  of  the  thicket.  Catbird  mewings,  the  crescendo  of  cicada  song, 
and  the  hum  of  sweet  bees  next  to  my  ear  never  sounded  so  wonderful.  The  simplistic 
color  scheme  of  blue  and  green  is  a welcome  relief  from  all  the  color  work  1 had  been  doing 
the  past  several  weeks  — an  impossibly  blue  sky,  the  startling  blue  of  an  indigo  bunting, 
the  ultra-marine  blue  of  deep  shade  and  distant  hills.  A whisper  of  breeze  carries  the 
gentle  fragrances  of  ferns  and  flowers,  and  when  1 break  off  a twig  of  sweet  birch  and  smell 
it  1 am  reminded  of  a difficult  shot  1 made  on  a cock  grouse  that  hurst  out  of  a tangle  of 
sweet  birch  saplings.  When  1 reached  down  to  pick  up  the  bird  the  scent  of  clipped  birch 
twigs  lingered  faintly  in  the  air.  The  tangy  taste  of  a handful  of  juicy  blackberries  embodies 
all  that  is  good  about  the  season,  but  is  only  a precursor  to  the  cobbler, 
pies  and  jam  to  follow.  Even  the  prick  of  the  thorns  is  welcome 

thicket  and  beyond. 


V 


The  next  day  finds  me  farther  up  the  mountain  from  the  thicket.  1 sit  on  a rocky 
outcropping  sketching  the  azure  blue  panorama  below.  The  fruits  of  summer  are  bursting 
at  the  seams  this  year  — the  oaks  will  produce  an  amazing  mast  crop  and,  subsequently, 
the  deer,  turkeys,  bears  and  squirrels  will  have  easy  pickings.  Another  animal  that 
subsides  on  easy  pickings  is  the  turkey  vulture,  and  below  the  outcropping  several  of  the 
big  birds  drift  and  sail.  Through  new  binoculars  1 can  see  every  feather  on  their  backs  and 
highlights  on  their  naked  red  heads.  It’s  a treat  to  study  these  great  soaring  birds  from 
above,  as  the  usual  view  of  them  is  from  below.  If  each  season  were  relegated  one  bird  as 
its  symbol,  1 would  vote  that  the  turkey  vulture  represent  summer.  As  nature’s  larder 
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grows  and  ripens  and  begins  its  steady  decline,  the  fat  is  trimmed  from  the  landscape, 
including  many  young  of  the  year.  The  vulture  is  there  in  times  of  plenty  and  when  times 
are  harsh.  No  matter  either  way,  for  death  is  always  certain  — and  he  waits  in  the  wind, 
waits  so  beautifully  in  the  wind. 

The  day  promises  to  he  hot,  hut  the  four  of 
us  — my  sister,  Janet,  her  husband  Dave,  Terry 
and  I — decide  to  hike  through  the  uplands, 
past  the  thickets  to  our  deer  hunting  area;  a 
circle  of  about  eight  miles.  We  take  our 
time  walking  up  thtough  the  wild  mead- 
ows to  examine  insect  life  on  the 
honeset,  milkweed  and  goldenrod.  In 
this  idyllic  setting  of  wildflowers,  drag- 
onflies, droning  bees  and  scores  of  but- 
terflies I search  for  one  of  my  favorite 
insects,  and  one  of  the  greatest  predators 
in  these  uplands  — the  ambush  hug.  1 locate 
several  on  the  goldenrod  blooms.  Although  many  people  find  the  aforementioned 
vulture  repulsive,  they  would  be  absolutely  horrified  to  study  the  ambush  bug  through  a 
good  quality  hand  lens.  No  creative  team  in  Hollywood  equipped  with  the  finest  special 
effects  computers  could  create  a more  imposing  visage  than  this  tiny  three-eighths  inch 
long  monster.  Actually,  I find  their  design  quite  exquisite  — it  reminds  me  of  armor-clad 
war  horses.  The  amhush  bug’s  tactic  is  simple  — it  hunts  where  the  food  is.  Wonderfully 
camouflaged,  it  snugs  down  in  the  goldenrod  blooms.  When  a small  insect  wanders  too 
close  the  ambush  hug  seizes  it  with  specially  modified  front  legs,  then  penetrates  its  body 
with  a sharp  sucking  beak,  draining  it  of  vital  fluids. 

Later,  while  on  a woods  road  that  winds  through  a thicket,  several  turkeys  run  across 
the  road  40  yards  ahead.  We  hurry  to  where  they  crossed,  but  can  only  hear  them  moving 
away.  Terry  stares  into  the  brush  from  where  the  turkeys  first  emerged  and  points  into  the 
thicket.  We  don’t  see  anything  in  the  shadowy  foliage  but  then  a jake  explodes  into  the 
air.  It  was  hunkered  down  right  next  to  the  road,  waiting  for  us  to  pass. 

On  top  of  the  mountain  a bedded  doe  stands  up  and  stares 
at  us  for  a long  while,  then  sails  away  through  the  ferns, 
followed  by  twin  fawns.  For  the  next  few  miles  woodchucks 
scurry  across  the  trail  and  many  other  deer  trot  across,  too. 

Inexperienced  grouse  fledglings  buzz  out  of  thick  cover  as 
we  pass.  After  lunch,  and  just  as  we  come  around  a bend 
I see  a grayish  shape  about  250  yards  up  tbe  road.  It’s  a 
coyote  staring  in  our  direction  and  we  all  watch  it  for  a 
while  through  binoculars.  I first  saw  two  coyotes  in  this 
valley  30  years  ago.  They  were  below  me  on  a steep 
hillside  looking  downhill,  then,  like  this  one,  they 
simply  disappeared. 

We  arrive  back  at  the  truck,  the  great  circle  of  our  hike 
completed,  tired  but  thrilled  at  all  we  saw.  As  a hunter  the 
autumn  months  are  my  favorite,  but  in  recent  years  I bave  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  summer  woods.  Like  those  first  few 
drops  of  rain  on  a pond,  the  new  rings  of  life  in  summer  grow 
and  spread  and  link  with  others.  And  my  spirit  overflows. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Encounters  of  the 
Rare  Kind 


Linda  Steiner 

SEEING  OTTERS,  we  hope,  like  this  female  released  in 
the  Allegheny  River  will  become  a common  occurrence 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  had  a long  his- 
tory of  wildlife  species  coming  and  go- 
ing. Thankfully,  some  are  coming  hack 
again,  hut  others  are  just  holding  on.  Penn- 
sylvania has  suffered  more  than  enough 
wildlife  extinctions  and  extirpations  (when 
a species  is  no  longer  present  within  the 
state  borders,  hut  does  exist  elsewhere). 
The  passenger  pigeon  disappeared  just  af- 
ter the  turn  of  the  century.  The  hison  is 
gone,  and  so  is  the  eastern  elk.  (The  elk  in 
Elk,  Cameron  and  other  northcentral  coun- 
ties are  a western  U.S.  subspecies.) 

According  to  the  Guide  to  the  Mammals 
of  Pennsylvania  by  Joseph  Merritt  (Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press),  Pennsylvania  once 
had  gray  wolves,  wolverines  and  some 
moose.  It  could  have,  as  “species  of  uncer- 
tain occurrence,”  whose  current  presence 
in  the  state  is  “undetermined,”  marten, 
badger,  mountain  lion  and  lynx. 

The  reasons  these  original  species  dis- 


appeared, or  have  likely  disap- 
peared, is  an  old  story  with  one 
culprit:  man.  Habitat  destruc- 
tion and  old-time  uncontrolled 
shooting  delivered  one-two 
punches.  Pd  like  to  think  that 
given  the  chance  to  do  it  over 
again,  we  wouldn’t  make  the 
same  mistakes,  hut  1 watch  us 
and  I wonder.  Pd  like  to  hope 
we’ve  learned  something  about 
our  prowess  at  destruction,  and 
why  it  is  wrong  and  unneces- 
sary. And  1 think  we’ve  recog- 
nized our  capability  for  caring 
and  protection.  After  all,  we 
did  instate  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Although  extinction  is  forever,  extirpa- 
tion and  extreme  rarity  aren’t.  It  has  been 
a joy  in  my  outdoor  career  to  witness  the 
success  of  species  reintroduction.  Some 
species  I’ve  actually  seen,  others,  such  as 
the  peregrine  falcon,  I’ve  only  read  about 
or  seen  photos  of,  but  hope  to  encounter  in 
the  wild  soon.  1 may  not  have  shaken  their 
hand  yet,  hut  I’m  glad  these  species  are 
hack. 

The  return  of  the  osprey  is  something 
Pm  pleased  to  have  watched  from  the  be- 
ginning. Today  these  long- winged  fish-eat- 
ers have  become  so  common  where  1 live 
that  when  1 look  up  and  say,  “Oh,  another 
osprey,”  1 have  to  make  myself  remember 
that  it  wasn’t  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
rare  to  see  them  in  the  state.  Now  they 
hunt  my  neighbor’s  farm  pond,  the  creek 
across  the  road,  and  up  and  down  the 
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Allegheny  River.  When  1 visit  other  parts 
of  the  state,  I see  them  over  Pine  Creek,  the 
Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  many 
lakes. 

As  a reporter  in  the  early  1980s,  1 was 
privileged  to  visit  one  of  the  first  osprey 
hacking  towers,  a site  in  the  Poconos  where 
young  ospreys  brought  from  the  Chesa- 
peake  Bay  were  accustomed  and,  if  all  went 
to  plan,  “imprinted,”  so  they  would  return 
there  to  nest.  1 kept  track  of  the  work  of  the 
folks  at  Stroudsburg  University,  and  was 
happy  to  hear  several  years  later  the  hacked 
birds  had  returned  to  set  up  housekeeping. 
The  osprey  was  officially  “hack”  as  a Penn- 
sylvania breeding  bird  then,  and  although 
still  considered  “endangered”  in  the  state, 
is  strongly  recovering. 

The  same  with  bald  eagles.  1 was  shocked 
and  amazed  when  1 saw  my  first  bald  eagle 
in  Pennsylvania,  flying  over  Elk  Creek  in 
Erie  County.  It  was  more  than  25  years  ago 
and  was  one  of  the  remnant  original  popu- 
lation along  the  Great  Lake.  T oday , through 
successful  recovery  efforts,  it’s  fairly  com- 
mon to  see  the  white-headed,  white-tailed 
birds  near  my  home,  hunting  the  Allegh- 
eny River  and  Erench  Creek,  and  over  the 
northwest’s  lakes  and  swamplands.  1 meet 
them,  too,  while  I’m  along  the  state’s  wilder 
and  larger  rivers  and  reservoirs.  Bald  eagles 
still  make  heads  turn  and  binoculars  ap- 
pear, hut  they’re  not  a once-in-a-lifetime 


sighting  in  the  state,  as  1 thought  my  earli- 
est encounter  was.  Still  “endangered”  here, 
they  have  been  downlisted  nationally  to 
“threatened.” 

1 was  also  fortunate  to  have  seen  an  otter 
in  the  state,  in  the  Poconos,  before  the 
current,  much-publicized  reintroduction 
program  began.  1 was  canoeing  on  Brady’s 
Lake,  an  early  spring  day,  when  the  geese 
were  back  hut  the  pickerel  weren’t  biting. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  swampy  lake, 
studded  with  drowned  timber,  was  the  un- 
mistakable form  of  a swimming  otter.  It  was 
curving  its  tail  slightly  above  the  water, 
and  1 recognized  that  and  the  flat  head.  1 
had  seen  otters  before,  in  the  Thousand 
Islands  in  Canada,  so  knew  what  to  look 
for. 

The  Brady’s  Lake  sighting  was  in  the 
early  ’70s,  and  1 hadn’t  seen  an  otter  in 
Pennsylvania  since,  until  this  spring,  when 
1 attended  a release  of  three  on  the  Allegh- 
eny River  near  Kennerdell,  in  Venango 
County.  Tom  Serfass,  the  Penn  State  bi- 
ologist who  oversees  the  state’s  otter  project, 
told  me  those  animals  brought  to  10  the 
number  released  into  the  Allegheny  since 
last  fall.  Tom  had  plans  for  releasing  about 
20  more,  and  I’ve  heard  that’s  been  accom- 
plished. 

Otters  are  as  attractive  in  the  fle.sh  as 
they  look  on  TV.  Held  in  the  large,  venti- 
lated plastic-pipe  transport  carriers,  they 
made  small  mewing,  catlike 
sounds.  Two  of  the  otters,  Tom 
had  said,  had  taken  a liking  to 
each  other  while  they  were  at 
Penn  State  being  “fattened  up” 
and  their  health  checked,  and 
were  in  the  same  carrier.  The 
big  female  came  out  of  the  crate 
first,  dove  in  the  water,  but 

THE  ALLEGHENY  NATIONAL 
FOREST  wasn't  supposed  to 
receive  fishers,  and  the  original 
releases  went  to  the 
northcentral  part  of  the  state, 
but  circumstances  got  them  to 
the  northwest  anyway. 
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didn’t  go  far.  She  swam  back  and  forth, 
waiting  for  the  male.  Me  was  more  timid 
and  had  to  be  nudged  into  his  new  home. 
The  male  finally  jumped  into  the  water, 
surfaced  farther  out  in  the  river’s  flow  and 
floated  downstream. 

T om  was  concerned  that  the  pair  not  he 
separated,  hut  the  female,  by  now  running 
along  the  riverhank,  finally  spotted  her 
buddy  and  swam  out  to  him.  Tom  said  that 
the  female  could  he  pregnant  already,  or 
would  probably  soon  he,  so  next  spring  my 
county  should  have  its  first  native-born 
otters  in  many,  many  years. 

The  Allegheny  River  release  wasn’t  in 
the  original  planning,  Tom  explained,  but 
local  interest  and  funds,  including  from  the 
Scruhgrass  Generating  Company, 
Bartramian  Audubon  Society,  Oil  Creek 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and  the  Venango  County 
Foster  Parents  Association,  helped  make  it 
possible.  The  reintroduction  effort  was  also 
supported  by  the  Gante  Commission,  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  and 
Penn  State  University.  We  were  all  invited 
back  to  Scrubgrass  Generating  Company, 
a small  power  plant  high  above  the  river, 
after  the  release.  Think  wildlife  isn’t  some- 
thing to  celebrate.^  There  was  a cake  deco- 
rated with  an  otter  design,  plus  otter  pic- 
tures and  posters  all  over  the  office. 

1 hope  to  see  those  otters  again  in  the 
wild  someday,  and  look  forward,  too,  to 
encountering  the  fishers  that  1 watched 
being  released  by  Tom  Serfass  and  Game 
Commission  employees  in  the  Salmon 
Creek  area  of  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est. The  big  weasels,  Tom  told  us  reporters 
covering  that  release,  were  expected  to 
feed  on  the  forest’s  plentiful  porcupines, 
red  squirrels  and  other  small  mammals. 

The  release  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  was  an  early  Christmas  present  last 
December,  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
region.  The  national  forest  wasn’t  due  to 
receive  fishers,  and  the  original  releases 
went  to  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state, 
hut  fortunate  circumstances  got  them  to 
the  northwest  anyway.  Again,  local  inter- 


est and  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
plus  funding  by  the  Pa.  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  public,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Foundation,  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  and  support  by 
the  Game  Commission  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

We  all  gathered  in  a cold  rain  to  see  the 
seven  fishers  from  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  become  Pennsylvania  residents 
and,  we  hoped,  begin  families  in  this  new 
land.  Tom  said  the  seven  were  the  first  of 
several  dozen  more  to  he  delivered  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  which  would  establish  a 
core  population  of  breeding  animals  in  the 
forest.  1 researched  the  last  time  wild  fishers 
had  been  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  found 
that  was  in  1901  in  Clinton  County  and 
1921  in  Lancaster  County,  but  the  big 
weasels  hadn’t  been  heard  from  since. 

1 was  glad  to  see  many  blaze  orange 
hunting  suits  in  the  parking  lot  as  we  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Tom  and  the  fishers.  All  these 
hunters  were  there  to  welcome  an  animal 
they  will  likely  never  hunt  or  trap,  hut  were 
anxious  to  see  established  in  the  state. 
Someday  they  might  be  sitting  in  the  woods 
and  a fisher  will  appear,  and  that  sighting 
wdl  be  reward  enough  for  the  effort.  There 
was  a collective  “ooh”  and  “ahh”  when  the 
black,  snappy  eyes  of  the  fishers  and  their 
curious,  pointed  noses  peeked  out  of  the 
carriers.  Then  they  were  gone,  dark  fur  and 
long  tails  racing  through  the  hemlocks. 

Pennsylvania  has  other  wildlife  rarities, 
endangered  and  threatened  animals,  that 
don’t  need  to  be  reintroduced,  but  do  need 
protection,  especially  their  habitat.  The 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund  book- 
let, “Endangered  and  Threatened  Species 
of  Pennsylvania,”  lists  and  describes  20 
birds  and  mammals  that  are  threatened  or 
endangered  here,  plus  fish,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, plants  and  invertebrates.  Some 
of  these  rarities  1 have  seen  in  the  past  — 
the  upland  sandpiper,  the  least  bittern,  the 
great  egret.  If  management  and  recovery 
practices  succeed,  I hope  to  meet  them 
again.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


A lot  of  diligent  searching  and  detective  work  is 
involved  in  solving  a poaching  case , hut 
sometimes  it  pays  to  be  just  plain  lucky. 

A Shot  in  the  Dark 


A TRAIL  of  smeared  blood  and  hair  led 
. us  to  a locked  door.  “Where  does  this 
lead?”  I asked  the  young  girl. 

“To  the  basement,”  she  disinterestedly 
replied. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  a deer 
being  in  here?”  I asked. 

“I’m  just  the  babysitter.  I don’t  know 
what’s  down  there.”  She  was  showing  signs 
of  becoming  nervous. 

This  investigation  had  started  a couple 
hours  earlier,  with  a phone  call  to  a person 
who  had  heard  some  shooting  and  saw  a 
spotlight  coming  from  a car  at  2:30  in  the 
morning. 

“I  heard  a shot  and  looked  out  my  win- 
dow. Pretty  soon,  a car  with  a loud  muffler 
came  roaring  down  the  road.  The  occu- 
pants were  spotlighting,  but  I didn’t  want 
to  chase  them  because  I knew  they  had  a 
gun,”  the  caller  said.  “Then  later,  this  after- 
noon, I was  headed  into  Sayre  and  saw  a 
parked  car  that  looked  just  like  the  one  I 
had  seen  early  that  morning.  When  I got 
out  to  get  the  license  number,  1 noticed 
blood  and  hair  leading  from  the  alley  to  a 
basement  door.” 

Upon  my  arrival,  as  I stood  there  look- 
ing at  the  trail,  I recalled  the  caller  saying 
that  a blind  man  couldn’t  miss  it.  This 
should  be  easy,  I thought.  After  getting  no- 
where with  the  babysitter,  though,  or  with 
any  of  the  spectators  who  had  gathered 


around,  1 had  the  region  dispatcher  call  the 
landlord  in  case  we  needed  help  in  gaining 
access  to  the  property.  The  landlords 
showed  up  just  as  Cherry,  the  renter  of  the 
apartment  arrived. 

“Let  them  in,”  Cherry  said  as  she  came 
up  the  walk.  I could  see  that  she  knew 
things  were  serious. 

“Is  there  any  deer  meat  in  there?”  I 
asked. 

She  hung  her  head,  giving  an  almost 
imperceptible  nod.  We  followed  the 
hloodtrail  from  the  alley  into  the  dimly  lit 
basement.  I could  see  the  concrete  floor 
was  wet,  as  if  it  had  been  recently  washed. 
There  was  a hare  light  bulb  in  a dangling 
socket.  I turned  it  on.  The  dank  smells  of 
the  basement,  mixed  with  the  odor  of  blood 
and  viscera,  were  overpowering.  Traces  of 
blood  were  still  visible  and  deer  hair  was  all 
over  the  floor.  A freshly  severed  deer  tail 
adorned  a window  sill.  A pile  of  offal  drew 
my  attention.  Then  I noticed  drops  of 
blood  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  living 
quarters.  If  I didn’t  know  any  better,  I 
would  have  thought  we  had  stumbled  onto 
a grisly  murder  scene.  “Let’s  see  where  this 
goes,”  I suggested  as  we  headed  up  the 
steps.  The  owners  of  the  apartment  build- 
ing were  obviously  displeased  at  the  maca- 
bre discoveries  made  along  the  way. 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  one  of  my  depu- 
ties said,  “Look  in  the  bathroom.”  I wasn’t 
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prepared  for  what  I saw.  What  I saw  when 
I drew  hack  the  showet  curtain  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  term  “hlood  hath.”  Hind- 
quarters  of  at  least  two  deer  sat  soaking  in 
hloody  hrine.  Hair  and  hlood  covered  the 
walls  of  a newly  installed  shower  interior. 

At  this  point  I went  into  the  kitchen 
and  began  interviewing  Cherry  while  my 
deputies  began  removing  the  gore  from  the 
bathtub.  A plethora  of  pots  and  pans  lit- 
tered the  kitchen,  all  containing  deer  meat. 
A bloodied  knife  lay  on  the  counter.  When 
Cherry  opened  the  freezer,  1 saw  packages 
stacked  so  neatly  they  stood  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  haphazard  butcher  job.  “Is  this 
from  the  deer?  I asked.”  Cherry  nodded.  1 
shook  my  head  in  amazement  at  the  whole 
affair.  Buzzing  flies  drew  my  attention  to  a 
cardboard  box  containing  the  entrails  of 
one  of  the  deer.  This  would  become  evi- 
dence as  well. 

1 asked  Cherry  if  I could  look  around  for 
the  gun  that  had  been  used  to  kill  the  deer. 
She  had  told  me  that  one  of  the  guys. 
Fibber,  had  said  something  about  using  his 
aunt’s  .270,  and  I could  tell  from  the  hole  in 
the  hide  that  the  deer  had  been  shot  hy  a 
fairly  large  caliber  bullet.  Giving  me  her 
consent  and  being  very  cooperative.  Cherry 
led  me  on  the  tour.  We  didn’t  find  it,  not 
that  1 really  expected  to,  but  it  didn’t  mat- 
ter; we  had  enough  evidence. 

“Is  there  a place  we  can  sit  and  talk?”  1 
asked  Cherry.  She  directed  me  to  the 
kitchen  table.  A deputy  hearing  witness  to 
the  statement  joined  us.  When  1 retrieved 
my  notebook  frrnn  the  breast  pocket  of  my 
uniform,  she  began. 

“Sometime  late  last  night,  Buster,  Fib- 
ber and  Slim  showed  up,  pounding  on  the 
door.  When  I opened  it,  Fihher  was  there 
and  said  he  had  some  deer  and  wanted  to 
know  if  Bryce,  my  husband,  wanted  some. 
The  next  thing  I knew,  they  dragged  them 
into  the  basement  where  they  began  cut- 
ting them  up.”  Cherry  explained,  in  detail, 
about  the  butchering  of  the  deer  and  of 
each  person’s  role  in  the  process.  As  she 
recounted  the  activities  of  the  night  be- 


fore, I found  myself  recalling  previous  meet- 
ings with  Fihher. 

Fihher  and  1 go  back  a long  ways.  Every 
year  since  I first  arrived  in  this  district,  in 
1 989,  Fihher  has  been  involved  in  one  sort 
of  poaching  incident  or  another,  to  one 
extent  or  another. 

1 was  jarred  from  my  reverie  when  my 
deputies  told  me  they  had  finished  with 
their  gruesome  task.  1 gave  Cherry  my  card 
and  instructed  her  to  tell  Bryce  that  I’d  he 
in  touch.  At  that  point  we  left.  Next  stop, 
Sayre  Hill.  We  had  a report  that  two  deer 
had  been  shot  and  were  lying  in  the  ditch. 
After  what  we  had  just  seen,  1 suspected 
they  were  the  remains  of  the  deer  we  had 
discovered  at  Bryce’s  place. 

The  dust  billowed  up  in  thick  clouds  as 
we  drove  to  the  site.  We  sure  needed  some 
rain.  A cloud  of  flies  buzzed  around  the 
corpses,  and  even  though  they  had  been 
there  less  than  a day,  the  rotting  remains 
were  almost  too  much  for  our  olfactory 
nerves  to  handle. 

Deer  this  time  of  year  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “Strawberry  Deer”  because 
their  coats  are  often  strawberry  red  in  color. 
Confirming  my  suspicions,  the  heads  and 
hides  of  the  two  bucks  in  the  ditch  were  two 
such  strawberry  deer.  Maggot-infested  rib 
cages  and  other  scraps  had  been  dumped 
over  the  hank.  A quick  inspection  showed 
bullet  wounds  to  the  shoulder  area  on  one 
deer  and  the  neck  of  the  other.  A box  with 
some  scraps  was  photographed  for  evidence. 

Because  we  had  the  names  of  the  sus- 
pects, finding  them  would  he  easy.  Our  first 
objective  was  to  locate  Fihher.  Having  dealt 
with  him  in  the  past,  I knew  right  where  he 
lived,  hut  no  one  was  home  when  we  ar- 
rived. I wasn’t  entirely  sure  where  the  other 
two  lived.  In  ongoing  attempts  to  elude  law 
enforcement  officers  and  creditors,  our  sus- 
pects moved  on  almost  a weekly  basis. 
Therefore  I asked  the  Sayre  Borough  and 
Waverly,  NY  police  departments  for  help 
in  locating  Buster  and  Slim.  I am  indebted 
to  both  departments  for  helping  me  with 
this  arduous  task. 
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I left  a deputy  to  wait  for  Fibber  while  a 
patrolman  from  the  Waverly  department 
led  me  to  Buster’s  apartment.  We  tound  a 
pair  of  blue  jeans  and  a pair  of  work  boots, 
both  covered  with  hlood,  sitting  on  a trash 
can  outside  the  door.  Just  then,  the  police 
dispatcher  radioed  to  tell  us  that  Buster  was 
walking  by  the  police  station.  Did  we  want 
them  to  pick  him  up?  You  bet  we  did. 
Striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  can  be  beneficial  in  bringing  a case 
to  a quick  close.  If  enough  time  elapsed  and 
the  trio  got  wind  that  we  were  onto  them, 
getting  confessions  could  prove  to  he  ditfi- 
cult. 

Buster  was  in  the  interview  room  when 
we  arrived,  and  after  talking  with  him  for 
about  an  hour,  he  gave  me  a sworn  state- 
ment concerning  his  involvement.  He  also 
implicated  Fibber  and  Slim  in  the  shootings. 
After  telling  me  that  some  of  the  meat 
went  to  Slim’s  apartment,  I got  New  York 
Environmental  Conservation  Officer  Mike 
Wheeler  involved.  Transporting  unlaw- 


fully taken  game  across  state  lines  is  a 
violation  of  the  federal  Lacey  Act.  Subse- 
quently, Mike  charged  Fibber  and  Buster 
with  possession  of  unlawfully  taken  deer. 

In  the  end,  all  four  were  charged  with 
possession  of  unlawfully  taken  deer.  The 
fines  totaled  $5,000.  All  but  Fibber  pleaded 
guilty,  and  he  ultimately  was  found  guilty 
in  court.  They  admitted  to  shooting  six 
deer  that  night,  but  recovered  only  two. 
Two  ran  off  after  being  wounded,  and  the 
poachers  never  tried  to  go  after  two  others 
for  fear  of  being  caught.  Such  despicable 
wastefulness  is  typical  of  nearly  all  poach- 
ers. 

The  most  amazing  development  in  this 
case,  though,  was  that  the  car  the  infor- 
mant saw  on  his  way  into  Sayre  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  illegal  deer  or 
the  defendants.  It  just  happened  to  be 
parked  in  the  same  alley  and  it  didn’t  even 
resemble  the  car  that  the  defendants  had 
used.  I could  use  this  kind  of  luck  more 
often.  □ 


Number  of  Arrests  and  Hunting  License  Revocations  Per  Year 


YEAR 

PENALTIES  ( 1 ) 

ARRESTS 

AVERAC3E 

REVOCATIONS 

% REVS.  PER 
ARREST 

1995 

$1,777,457 

9,703 

$183 

1,519 

16% 

1994 

$1,815,227 

10,278 

$177 

1,470 

14% 

1993 

$1,855,830 

9,968 

$186 

1,327 

13% 

1992 

$1,920,380 

9,740 

$197 

1,742 

18% 

1991 

$1,860,641 

9,611 

$194 

1,567 

16% 

1990 

$1,566,399 

8,368 

$187 

1,202 

14% 

1989 

$1,562,605 

8,467 

$185 

1,218 

14% 

1988 

$1,536,930 

7,880 

$195 

918* 

12% 

1987 

$1,212,276 

8,282 

$146 

1,478 

18% 

1986 

$602,608 

9,942 

$61 

2,327 

23% 

1985 

$670,900 

9,019 

$74 

2,195 

24% 

1984 

$568,175 

9,903 

$57 

2,041 

21% 

1983 

$667,627 

12,087 

$55 

1,862 

15% 

1982 

$732,741 

15,793 

$46 

1,854 

12% 

1981 

$708,119 

11,615 

$61 

1,485 

13% 

1980 

$587,304 

10,210 

$58 

1,497 

15% 

* First  year  for  new  revocation  guidelines.  Game  & Wildlife  Codes  became  effective 
July  1,  1987. 

( 1 ) Total  assessed  by  courts  and  field  acknowledgement. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


What  had  allowed  me , after  25  years , to  recently 
observe  three  elusive  mammals,  a new  bird 
species , a shrub  and  two  wildflowers , and  add 
them  to  our  mountaintop  journal! 

""Bioplum" 


yirOM,  come  quick.  I think  there  are 
jL V JL  northern  rough-winged  swallows  sit- 
ting  on  the  telephone  line.” 

It  was  an  early  evening  in  July  and  1 was 
finally  relaxing  after  a long,  hard  day.  But  1 
grabbed  my  binoculars  and  went  out  for  a 
look.  If  they  were  northern  rough-winged 
swallows,  they  would  bring  our  mouiatain 
bird  species  count  to  165.  They  would  also 


he  the  second  new  bird  species  tor  1996. 

The  swallows  were  extremely  coopera- 
tive. Five  of  them  sat  companionahly  with 
a song  sparrow  and  a common  yellowthroat 
as  we  approached  and  studied  them  through 
our  binoculars.  Carefully  we  laoted  their 
stocky  bodies  with  brown  hacks,  white 
breasts  and  a wash  of  beige  at  their  necks. 
Then  they  joined  the  chimney  swifts  and 
common  nighthawks  foraging  for  flying 
insects  in  the  evening  air. 

Whatever  had  brought  them  to  our 
mountaintop  farm?  According  to  the  Atlas 
of  Breeding  Birds  in  Pennsylvania  they  are 
infrequent  visitors  to  our  ridge-and-valley 
province,  except  around  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  Probably  they  had  strayed  up 
from  the  Little  Juniata  River  in  the  valley, 
where  they  may  have  nested  in  one  of  the 
old  belted  kingfisher  nests  or,  perhaps,  in  a 
bridge  crevice,  roadcut,  gravel  pit,  lime- 
stone rock  overhang,  or  drainpipe  near 
water,  their  other  preferred  nesting  spots. 
Unlike  most  swallow  species,  they  are  not 
usually  colonial  nesters,  and  1 wondered  if 
they  were  a mated  couple  with  their  re- 
cently-fledged offspring.  The  timing  — 
July  8 — was  certainly  right.  After  a half 
hour,  they  flew  off,  and  Mark  reminded  me 
to  add  them  to  the  Addenda  to  “Bioplum.” 

“Bioplum,”  subtitled  “A  Natural  Inven- 
tory of  the  Bonta  Property,”  is  short  for  “A 
Biological  Inventory  of  Plummer’s  Hol- 
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low”  and  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  It  was 
last  updated  in  February  1994  by  Mark, 
who  took  years  ot  tamily  records  and  put 
them  in  a computer,  along  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  our  property  and  the  plants 
and  wild  creatures  we  have  found  since  we 
moved  here  in  1971.  In  addition  to  the  165 
bird  species  (69  of  which  are  confirmed 
breeders),  as  of  September  1996  we  have 
also  identified  45  butterfly  species,  192 
wildflowers  ( 1 38  natives  and  54  aliens),  16 
ferns,  71  trees  (62  na- 
tives, 9 aliens),  51 
shrubs  (40  natives,  1 1 
aliens),  15  amphibians, 

12  reptiles,  174  beetles 
and  40  mammals. 

Most  amazing  to  me 
has  been  the  continual 
increase  in  species  over 
our  25  years  of  record- 
keeping as  our  forest 
has  aged. 

For  instance,  in 
1994  we  found  six  new 
native  wildflowers,  two 
fern  species,  a bulrush 
and  two  mammals.  Al- 
though a couple  of  the  wildflowers  w'ere 
species  I had  previously  overlooked,  most 
were  new  to  the  mountain,  or  at  least  to  the 
trail  sides  I regularly  walk. 

Beside  the  Guesthouse  Trail  on  a hank 
our  son  David  spotted  a cut-leaved  grape 
fern  in  mid-September.  That  same  month 
I found  a new  orchid  species  — nodding 
ladies’  tresses  — in  the  dry  soil  at  the  edge 
of  the  Far  Field. 

Best  of  all,  though,  were  our  mammal 
sightings.  My  husband  Bruce  had  a beauti- 
ful view  of  a silver-haired  bat  in  the  head- 
lights of  our  car  as  he  drove  up  our  hollow- 
road  on  the  first  of  September,  and  I saw  my 
first  eastern  coyote  along  our  Black  Gum 
Trail  on  the  20th.  September,  in  fact,  w'as 
a banner  month  for  “Bioplum”  additions  in 

1994. 

May  was  the  best  month  in  1995.  I 
added  several  new  wildflowers  to  “Bioplum” 


— sessile  bellwort  next  to  our  wxxiden 
bridge  in  the  hollow,  Pennsylvania 
bittercress  on  the  Far  Field  Trail  and  bank, 
and  pale  violet  at  the  Far  Field  in  a red 
maple  grove,  only  a hundred  feet  or  so  from 
where  I had  found  the  nodding  ladies’  tresses 
and  very  near  to  where  our  only  specimen 
of  round-leaved  orchid  appeared  tw-o  years 
earlier. 

The  discovery  of  1995  was  common 
wood  betony  on  the  sixth  of  May.  1 had 
suspected  its  presence  the 
previous  summer  when  I 
noticed  new  leaves 
growing  on  the  road 
bank  below'  the  derelict 
house  that  once  be- 
longed to  our  now-de- 
ceased neighbor,  Mar- 
garet. The  fern-like 
leaves  certainly  looked 
like  w'ood  betony,  but  I 
reserved  judgment  un- 
til I saw  the  blossoms 
— a whorl  ot  yellow-, 
tubular,  hooded  flowers. 
There  are  wildflowers  and 
then  there  are  spectacular 
w’ildflowers,  and  in  my  mind,  wood-betony 
fits  into  the  latter  category  along  with  such 
other  beauties  as  jack-in-the-pulpit,  pink 
lady’s  slipper,  purple  trillium  and  round- 
leaved orchid. 

If  September  was  the  best  month  for 
“Bioplum”  additions  in  1994  and  May  in 
1 995 , July  took  the  honors  in  1 996.  On  the 
first  of  the  month  I recognized  that  the 
bushy  wildflow-ers  with  the  nondescript 
pale  yellow  and  w-hite  blossoms  spread  along 
Laurel  Ridge  Trail  were  cow-w-heat.  I recog- 
nized it  because  I had  attended  a Native 
Plant  Society  field  trip  the  previous  day 
and  had  had  it  pointed  out  to  me.  So,  cow- 
wheat  had  been  here  all  along,  I had  simply 
not  been  attentive  to  it  before. 

Two  days  after  the  northern  rough- 
winged swallow  sighting,  I w'alked  up  to  the 
corner  of  our  First  Field  to  admire  1 1 but- 
terfly weeds  in  bloom,  the  best  number,  by 


Our  “Bioplum” 
record  may  someday 
be  invaluable  to 
scientists  if  global 
warming  and  other 
humananduced 
changes  continue  to 
alter  and  diminish  the 
natural  world. 
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tar,  that  we  had  ever  had  here.  As  I wan- 
dered  among  the  brilliant  orange  wildtlow- 
ers  covered  with  feeding  great  spangled 
tritillary  butterflies,  1 spotted  a small,  white- 
flowered  shrub  that  turned  out  to  he  New 
Jersey  tea.  Because  it  is  a favorite  deer  food, 
we  had  never  seen  it  before  on  our  moun- 
tain, so  we  took  its  presence  as  evidence 
that  our  deer  management  plan,  aided  by 
20  hunter  friends,  was  working.  The  large 
number  of  butterfly  weeds  was  further  evi- 
dence of  a reduced  deer  herd,  according  to 
wildflower  enthusiasts  we  talked  to. 

The  third  new  wildflower  species  for 
July  was  the  lovely,  blue-blossomed,  square- 
stemmed monkey  flower,  which  1 found 
growing  in  a small  wetland  beside  our  Ten 
Springs  Trail. 

Adding  new  mammals  to  “Bioplum,”  as 
we  did  in  1994,  is  a much  rarer  occurrence 
because  many  of  them  are  elusive  and  noc- 


turnal. Before  last  July,  three  species  in 
“Bioplum”  had  only  been  found  dead  along 
our  trails.  While  finding  a dead  body  veri- 
fies a species’  presence  on  our  mountain,  it 
is  not  very  satisfying.  So  1 was  thrilled 
when,  earlier  on  the  same  day  in  which  1 
found  the  New  Jersey  tea,  Mark  alerted  me 
to  the  presence  of  a live  star-nosed  mole. 

1 was  already  dressed  for  my  weekly  trip 
into  town  when  he  summoned  me  to  our 
silted  in  well.  As  we  watched,  a star-nosed 
mole  scrabbled  about  in  stone  foundation 
holes  above  a pool  of  2-inch  deep  water, 
jumped  into  the  water,  swam  across  and 
back  by  paddling  with  its  long,  spade-like 
forefeet,  and  then  clambered  into  the  foun- 
dation holes  again.  It  repeated  the  routine 
several  times.  All  the  while  it  used  its  22- 
pointed  “star”  nose  and  the  long  whiskers 
on  the  sides  of  its  snout,  eyes,  ears  and 
forefeet  to  feel  its  way  about. 
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I lay  down  on  a towel  Mark  spread  for 
me,  in  a vain  attempt  to  keep  my  clothes 
clean,  and  braced  myself  against  a log  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  so  1 could  get  a close- 
up  look  at  the  agitated  animal. 

It  continued  using  its  nose  and  whis- 
kers, especially  those  on  its  five,  long,  white- 
clawed  forefeet,  probing  the  foundation  for 
a way  out.  Frequently  it  wedged  its  whole 
body  into  a hole,  but  its  dark,  scaly  tail 
hung  out  and  whipped  about  as  if  it,  too, 
was  being  used  to  find  an  escape  hole. 

David,  who  had  joined  us,  decided  it 
was  trapped  in  the  well.  He  used  my  large 
cooking  sieve  as  a scoop,  and  after  many 
attempts,  thwarted  by  the  lightning-fast 
mole,  he  scooped  it  out  of  the  water,  dumped 
it  on  the  lawn,  and  watched  it  dig  its  way 
into  the  ground  in  only  a matter  of  seconds. 

Six  days  later  I saw  a second  mammal  we 
had  previously  found  only  dead  — a south- 
ern red-backed  vole.  It  was  foraging  in  the 
leaf  duff  along  Sapsucker  Ridge  T rail  in  our 
black  cherry  woods.  At  first  I thought  this 
lovely  mammal,  with  its  distinguishing 
broad,  reddish  band  running  from  its  fore- 
head to  its  rump,  was  suffering  from  brain 
parasites  like  a deer  mouse  we  had  found 
many  years  before.  Such  an  infection  causes 
an  animal  to  lose  all  caution  and  to  circle  as 
it  moves  along. 

This  vole  nosed  under  the  leaves  and 
ate,  then  circled  three  to  four  times  and 
shook  its  head  before  moving  a couple 
inches  to  its  next  feeding  spot.  As  1 watched, 
standing  directly  over  it,  it  increased  its 
circling  to  16  revolutions  before  each  eat- 
ing bout.  1 later  learned,  though,  in  the 
Guide  to  the  Mammals  of  Penns vlvania  that 
“when  disturbed,  the  southern  red-backed 
vole  may  exhibit  ‘waltzing,’  a condition  in 
which  an  animal  makes  rapid,  circling 
movements  from  left  to  right  and  jerks  its 
head,”  exactly  what  1 had  witnessed. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  1 fought  hoards  of 
mosquitoes  during  a foggy-wet  morning 


walk,  wondering  why  in  the  world  1 force 
myself  out  every  day  despite  the  weather. 
As  1 walked  silently  down  a trail  cut  through 
the  grasses  of  First  Field,  a wet,  stubby- 
legged, sinuous,  dark  animal  with  a long 
tail  loped  toward  me.  1 froze  and  it  reached 
my  feet  before  it  saw  me,  paused,  and  si- 
lently turned  right  into  the  field  grasses.  1 
had  finally  seen,  if  briefly,  a live  long-tailed 
weasel. 

What  major  alchemy  had  allowed  me, 
after  25  years,  to  observe  three  elusive 
mammals,  along  with  a new  bird  species, 
shrub  and  two  wildflowers,  in  just  one 
month?  Luck,  perseverance  and  an  atten- 
tive mind,  plus  a sharp-eyed  son  as  inter- 
ested in  adding  to  “Bioplum”  as  1 am. 

“Bioplum”  has  been  a family  affair  from 
the  beginning.  Our  oldest  son,  Steve,  whose 
hobbies  are  entomology  and  hirding,  con- 
tributed all  of  the  beetles,  many  of  the 
butterflies,  and  several  of  the  birds  to 
“Bioplum.”  Mark’s  specialties  are  trees, 
shrubs  and  birds.  Mine  are  wildflowers  and 
birds.  All  of  us  have  added  mammals,  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians  to  “Bioplum.”  Steve 
and  my  husband,  Bruce,  for  instance,  iden- 
tified an  eastern  woodrat  one  night  when 
they  were  driving  up  our  hollow  road,  and 
Bruce  and  1 saw  a least  weasel  racing  out 
and  hack  on  the  streamhank  side  of  our 
road  as  we  returned  from  an  Audubon 
meeting  one  March  night. 

All  of  us  enjoy  browsing  through 
“Bioplum,”  and  recalling  our  discoveries. 
We  also  know  that  such  a record  may 
someday  he  invaluable  to  scientists  if  glo- 
bal warming  and  other  human-induced 
changes  continue  to  alter  and  diminish  the 
natural  world.  Two  hundred  years  from 
now  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  species  we 
observed  here  in  the  latter  years  of  the  20th 
century  may  seem  as  unbelievable  to  future 
generations  as  the  presence  of  passenger 
pigeons,  cougars,  wolves  and  bison  in  Penn- 
sylvania 200  years  ago  seem  to  us.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Just  because  your  big  game  outfit  doesn’t  print  less 
than  one  inch  groups  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  cut  it 
in  the  deer  woods.  Consistent  groups  is  what’s 
important. 

Hunting  Accuracy 


i i TT  OW  ACCURATE  should  a deer  rifle 
X X be?”  the  customer  asked  bluntly.  “Eve 
shot  more  than  50  rounds  through  this 
Mauser  and  haven’t  come  close  to  cutting 
a one-inch  5-shot  group  yet.” 

“Well,  truth  is,  you’re  not  likely  to  shoot 
an  inch  group  no  matter  how  many  rounds 
you  fire,”  1 answered.  “The  8mm  Mauser  is 
a military  rifle  designed  for  battle.  The 
Germans  never  intended  it  to  set  accuracy 
records.  1 don’t  know  how  big  your  groups 

Helen  Lewis 


are,  hut  if  they’re  two  and  a half  inches  or 
so,  the  rifle  is  fine  for  hunting.” 

“With  factory  cartridges,  most  of  my 
groups  were  under  three  inches.  1 was  told 
that  with  handloads  the  groups  would  be 
half  that.  A friend  loaded  several  boxes  for 
me,  but  the  results  didn’t  change  much.  In 
fact,  several  groups  had  fliers  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  shots.  Can  you  explain  that?” 
“Does  recoil  bother  you?” 

“Sure.  After  two  or  three  series  of  shots 
1 know  I start  thinking  more 
about  recoil  than  about  aim- 
ing.” 

“ Y ou’ ve  answered  your  own 
question,”  1 cut  in.  “1  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  fliers 
happened  after  the  first  two 
groups  and  after  the  third  shot. 
When  the  shoulder  is  getting 
battered,  it’s  only  human  na- 
ture to  become  recoil  shy.  I 
suggest  you  shoot  3 -shot  groups 


FOR  HUNTING,  accuracy 
doesn't  have  to  compare  with 
competitive  accuracy.  Lewis 
used  his  lightweight  Rem. 
Model  7 7mm-08  to  take  this 
6-point  last  season.  The  rifle 
groups  just  undertwo  inches  — 
perfectly  adequate  for  hunting 
purposes. 
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and  also  use  a thick  pad  between  the  recoil 
pad  and  your  shoulder.  This  spreads  the 
recoil  over  a larger  area  of  the  shoulder, 
preventing  the  stock  from  biting  into  one 
spot.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  handloads  are  su- 
perior to  factory  cartridges?” 

“No,  1 don’t,  but  let  me  explain  why.  For 
years  there  has  been  a no- 
tion that  reloaded  ammo 
is  much  more  powerful 
than  factory  loads.  This 
is  not  true.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  factory 
ammo  has  been  doing  a 
top  job  for  decades.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seri- 
ous handloader  can  tailor 
a primer,  powder,  bullet 
combination  that  might 
be  more  accurate  than  a 
factory  cartridge.  With  enough  testing  of 
various  components,  you  coidd  develop  a 
load  combination  for  your  Mauser  that  is 
more  accurate  than  factory  ammo.” 

“In  other  words,  handloads  won’t  im- 
prove accuracy  unless  the  load  combina- 
tion has  been  designed  for  a particular 
rifle.” 

“That’s  correct,  but  there’s  more  to  it 
than  that.  Even  reloads  won’t  automati- 
cally offer  more  accuracy  than  the  rifle  and 
shooter  are  capable  of  producing.  Being  an 
ex-military  rifle,  it’s  unlikely  the  gun  will 
ever  print  groups  under  an  inch.  For  one 
thing,  conventional  8mm  bullets  aren’t 
manufactured  to  the  same  standards  as 
match-grade  bullets.  This  means  the  hullet 
itself  could  be  a major  reason  why  groups 
open  up.  Because  most  hunters  are  not 
competitive  shooters,  they  haven’t  learned 
how  to  shoot  tight  groups.  However,  this 
can  be  learned  with  experience.” 

“So  what  you’re  telling  me  is  that  my 
problems  are  not  just  with  the  ammuni- 
tion, but  are  caused  by  a combination  of 
things  including  poor  shooting.  Right?” 

“Without  being  demeaning,  1 have  to 
agree.  Your  case  is  not  hopeless.  First,  stop 


punishing  yourself  with  those  5-shot  groups. 
Before  buying  reloading  gear,  work  with 
your  friend.  Stay  away  from  maximum  or 
so-called  ‘hot  loads,’  and  keep  records  on 
every  group  fired.  You  may  never  get  the 
8mm  to  print  groups  less  than  one  inch,  but 
you  probably  will  notice  some  improve- 
ment.” 


For  some  strange  reason,  many  hunters 
expect  their  big  game  rifles  to  produce  the 
same  type  of  accuracy  as  heavy  barrel 
varmint  rifles,  and  varmint  shooters  are 
trying  to  get  benchrest-type  accuracy. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  trying  to  get 
the  most  accuracy  from  a rifle,  but  shooters 
must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  limita- 
tions to  what  can  be  expected.  The  8mm 
Mauser  owner  expected  his  ex-military  rig 
to  cut  5 -shot,  100  yard  groups  that  mea- 
sured under  an  inch.  That’s  next  to  impos- 
sible. 

A friend  spent  an  entire  summer  trying 
to  get  5 -shot  groups  under  an  inch  out  of 
his  .243  Winchester  sporter.  He  never  did 
— and  never  will.  Most  heavy-barrel  fac- 
tory varmint  rifles  are  hard  pressed  to  con- 
sistently shoot  less  than  1-inch  groups.  1 
doubt  if  many  can  perform  to  that  degree 
without  having  extensive  modifications  of 
their  chambers,  bolts  and  triggers.  When 
all  this  is  done,  they  are  no  longer  out-of- 
the-box  rifles. 

Measuring  a rifle’s  accuracy  by  the  1- 
inch  group  criteria  (five  shots  in  one  inch 
at  100  yards)  is  wrong.  Benchrest  shooters 
in  the  early  years  struggled  to  get  below  the 


Helen  Lewis 


MUZZLE  STABILIZERS  are  becoming  more  popular,  and  many 
factory  rifles  are  now  equipped  with  them.  They  improve 
accuracy  because  all  bullets  exit  the  muzzle  on  the  same 
vibration  level. 
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1 'inch  mark,  hut  in  those  days  many  com- 
petitors were  usinjj  heavy-barrel  varmint 
rigs.  In  those  days  the  precision  bench  rifle 
had  yet  to  arrive.  Less  than  half- inch  groups 
was  phenomenal  tor  henchrest  shooters  in 
the  late  1940s.  Today,  even  a 1/4-inch 
group  won’t  make  the  winner’s  circle. 

Custom  bullet  maker  Walt  Berger  re- 
ports in  the  February  1997  issue  of  Precision 
Shooting  that  his  wife,  Eunice,  fired  five 
groups  in  competition  that  measured  .157, 
.162,  .160,  .163  and  .167.  To  make  it  a little 
easier  to  understand,  .187  is  3/16ths  of  an 
inch.  This  points  out  emphatically  the 
incredible  accuracy  top  henchrest  shooters 
are  achieving  today. 

Hunting  accuracy  is  far  from  henchrest 
accuracy,  and  there’s  no  real  reason  big 
game  hunters,  or  even  varmint  shooters, 
should  expect  their  rifles  to  match  the  tight 
groups  fired  hy  henchrest  shooters  like 
Eunice  Berger.  She  uses  a custom  built 
henchrest  rifle  and  top  quality  reloaded 
ammunition  with  Berger  henchrest  bullets, 
and  most  importantly,  she  knows  how  to 
shoot. 

Eor  hunting,  field  accuracy  doesn’t  have 
to  compare  with  competitive  accuracy.  This 
past  deer  season  I used  a Model  Seven 
Remington  7mm-08  topped  with  a 


Simmons  Classic  Whitetail  scope.  After  a 
few  range  tests  with  a variety  of  powders 
and  bullets,  I settled  on  a load  of  H322 
powder  and  150-grain  Nosier  Ballistic  Tip 
bullets.  A half  dozen  3-shot  groups  stayed 
around  V/z  inches  at  a 100  yards.  That 
might  not  sound  impressive,  but  the  Model 
Seven  is  a lightweight  hunting  rifle  de- 
signed for  big  game  hunting.  Some  may 
disagree,  but  groups  under  two  inches  are 
adequate  for  big  game  shooting.  It  worked 
for  me;  I dropped  a 6-point  buck  with  a rih 
cage  shot  at  about  50  yards,  but  the  Model 
Seven’s  accuracy  with  the  load  I was  using 
would  have  done  just  as  well  at  175  yards. 

Benchrest  competitors  battle  the  wind, 
hut  big  game  hunters  normally  don’t.  Bill 
Dryfield,  winner  of  Super  Shoot  II  and 
many  other  matches,  claims  it’s  the  shooter 
who  figures  out  the  wind  and  mirage  that 
will  take  home  the  prize  money.  He  said  it 
isn’t  uncommon  for  two  experienced 
henchresters  shooting  from  side-by-side 
benches  to  get  vastly  different  group  sizes. 
Bill  thinks  the  shooter  who  masters  the 
elements  also  shoots  the  tightest  group. 

Big  game  hunters  are  seldom  bothered 
hy  weather  conditions.  Wind  might  he  a 
factor,  hut  mirage  doesn’t  even  enter  the 
picture. 

Varmint  shooters  need  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  than 
big  game  hunters.  They  also 
have  to  cope  with  wind  and 
mirage.  Morning  and  evening 
haze  can  cause  problems  for 
varmint  huffs.  Wind  is  defi- 
nitely a factor.  I recall  shoot- 
ing at  prairie  dogs  in  Nebraska 
during  a strong  crosswind.  The 
range  averaged  slightly  more 
than  200  yards.  Only  after  I 

NOTE  the  difference  in  shot 
group  size  by  simply  changing 
from  high  speed  (right  target) 
to  target  ammo  (left). 
Changing  components,  even 
just  a primer,  may  reduce  the 
size  of  a group. 
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saw  several  puffs  of  dust  did  I realize  how 
much  the  wind  pushed  my  bullets  off  course. 
1 had  been  holding  into  the  wind,  hut 
certainly  not  enough  to  handle  the  drift  1 
was  getting. 

Over  the  years,  I’ve  encountered  dozens 
of  hunters  who  were  ready  to  trade  or  sell  a 
big  game  rifle  because  it  wasn’t  putting  all 
its  shots  below  an  inch. 

A relative  became  quite  incensed  when 
1 told  him  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  1 V4'inch  groups  he  was  getting  from  his 
Colt  Sauer  .25-06.  Jokingly,  1 implied  that 
he  couldn’t  shoot  a half-inch  group  with 
the  benchrest  rifle  I had  on  the  sandbags, 
referring  to  a .222  Remington  40XB-BR 
topped  with  a 24x  Remington  T arget  scope. 
He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  my  challenge, 
and  he  actually  shot  quite  well,  hut  nothing 
in  the  half- inch  category.  And  even  he  had 
to  then  admit  that  he  probably  couldn’t 


Underline  the  hidden  mammal  found 
spelled  backwards.) 

1.  PPOMMOPOSSUMO 

2.  TARKSUMUSTS 

3.  TIBBARRITT 

4.  CONRACCOONORA 

5.  STABTSBA 

6.  DREEEDEERD 


shoot  any  tighter  groups  with  his  Colt 
Sauer. 

Every  hunter  orshooter,  myselt  included, 
wants  an  accurate  rifle.  The  problem  is  that 
we  tend  to  measure  a rifle’s  accuracy  by 
standards  beyond  the  potential  of  most 
hunting  rigs.  The  best  advice  1 can  offer  is 
to  shoot  your  big  game  or  varmint  rifle  from 
a benchrest.  Stick  with  3-shot  groups,  and 
don’t  allow  the  rifle  to  overheat.  Keep 
records,  and  over  time  you’ll  have  a clear 
idea  of  your  rifle’s  accuracy  potential.  It 
really  makes  little  difference,  especially  to 
those  using  hard-kicking  hig  game  rifles, 
whether  the  groups  measure  less  than  an 
inch  or  more  than  two.  What  is  important 
is  the  consistency  of  size.  Groups  should 
stay  the  same  size.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
proves  you  are  shooting  well  and  getting 
consistent  results,  and  that’s  what’s  impor- 
tant. □ 
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7.  SHREWSHESW 

8.  KELLEKELK 

9.  CHICHIPMUNKCH 

10.  UCKWODKCUHCDOOW 

11.  TACBOBCAB 

12.  LESWEASELEL 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Mammal  Search 


Place  the  number  of  each  mammal  above  with  the  correct  term  below  that  describes 
it  best. 

Carnivore  Herbivore 

Insectivore  Omnivore 


answers  on  p. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


There  were  2,826  turkeys  taken 
during  the  1996  fall  season  in  West 
Virginia,  according  to  the  Division  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  harvest  was  12 
percent  lower  than  the  3,211  birds 
taken  in  1995.  The  decline  is  related  to 
poor  nesting  success  and  the  lower  than 
normal  survival  of  young  birds.  Monroe 
County  led  the  state  with  302  turkeys 
taken  last  fall. 

Despite  ongoing  pressures  from 
growth  and  development,  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania  continues  to  he  hig 
husiness.  In  1995  there  were  50,000 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  7.7  million 
acres  of  farmland,  with  total  cash  receipts 
from  agricultural  products  exceeding 
$3.75  billion.  However,  since  1970,  the 
state  has  lost  nearly  a third  of  its  farms 
and  a quarter  of  its  farmland.  Lancaster 
County  has  the  most  farms  in  the 
Keystone  State.  In  1995,  there  were 
4,940  farms  in  the  county  totaling 
419,000  acres. 

Last  year’s  raptor  migration  at  Hawk 
Mountain  was  the  lowest  since  1959. 
The  121 -day  official  migration  watch 
reported  11,752  hawks,  eagles  and 
falcons  — down  from  24,595  in  1995. 
Below  average  sightings  were  recorded 
for  nine  species,  including  an  all-time 
low  of  1,809  for  the  broad-winged 
hawk,  a bird  whose  fall  count  regularly 
exceeds  7,500.  Above  average  counts 
were  recorded  for  seven  species, 
including  bald  and  golden  eagles,  turkey 
and  black  vultures,  and  red-shouldered 
hawks.  Weather  was  a factor  for  low 
counts  of  some  species,  while  lower 
than  normal  reproductive  success  was 
the  reason  for  others. 


Vietnamese  villagers  discovered  a 
pheasant  species  thought  to  have  been 
extinct.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  a pair  of  Edwards  pheasants 
(Lophura  Edwardsi)  were  captured  by 
villagers  in  a remote  area  of  central 
Vietnam,  the  first  time  live  specimens 
have  been  collected  since  1928. 


Three  new  national  wildlife  refuges 
were  officially  added  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  bringing  the 
number  of  refuge  units  to  511, 
encompassing  92  million  acres.  The 
San  Diego,  California;  Mandalay, 
Louisiana;  and  Rappahannock  River 
Valley,  Virginia  refuges  are  now  part  of 
a system  that  has  protected  our  nation’s 
rich  and  diverse  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  since  1903. 


Approximately  26,000  alligators  were 
taken  in  Louisiana  during  the  1996 
September  season  — the  third  largest 
harvest  since  1972.  The  average  size  of 
gators  taken  last  year  was  slightly  more 
than  seven  feet.  Alligator  trapping  was 
banned  in  Louisiana  in  1962  and  was  not 
opened  again  until  1972.  Biologists 
estimate  the  current  population  at 
750,000. 


Answers:  1,  opossum;  2,  muskrat;  3, 
rabbit;  4,  raccoon;  5,  bat;  6,  deer;  7, 
shrew;  8,  elk;  9,  chipmunk;  1 0,  wood- 
chuck; 11,  bobcat;  12,  weasel. 

Carnivore,  11,12;  Omnivore,  1 ,4;  Her- 
bivore, 2,3,6,8,9,1 0;  Insectivore,  5,7. 
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editorial 


A Few  Highlights 

Deer  management  and  license  increase  proposals  have  received  so  much 
attention  lately  that  much  of  what  the  agency  does  has  gotten  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
A current  issue  ot  “Eacts  and  Tracks,”  however,  a compilation  of  wildlife  research 
project  abstract.^  from  the  Game  Commission’s  Bureau  ot  Wildlife  Management, 
served  as  a reminder  that  much  is  being  accomplished  on  many  fronts. 

Here  are  just  a tew  highlights: 

• 3,M7,888  waterfowl  were  counted  during  the  midwinter  survey  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway.  This  is  a 1 .6  percent  increase  over  the  year  before,  hut  a 2 percent  drop  over 
the  lO-year  average.  In  Pennsylvania,  80,183  waterfowl  were  counted,  a 34  percent 
increase  from  last  year  and  7 percent  higher  than  the  lO-year  average.  Open  water  — 
especially  compared  to  the  year  before  — accounts  for  at  least  part  of  this  increase. 
Pennsylvania’s  tally  included  1 0,9 10  dabbling  ducks,  1,284  divers,  1 ,850  mergansers, 
61,867  geese  anu  3,550  swans. 

• 38  fishers  were  released  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  bringing  to  163  the 

number  released  in  the  state  since  1994.  Evidence  the  animals  are  reproducing  has 
also  been  found,  adding  further  encouragement  that  these  furbearers  are  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  established  here. 

• Trappers  harvested  a record  9,789  heavers  in  1996-97.  from  a preseason 
population  estimated  at  32,1  30.  With  heaver  numbers  on  the  rise  and  its  range 
expanding,  thoughts  of  changes  to  increase  the  harvest  are  being  considered. 

• Thanks  to  fine  cooperation  from  furtakers,  49  bobcats  were  captured  and 
marked  over  the  winter;  18  in  Bradford  County;  9 in  Fayette;  8 in  Lycoming;  4 in 
Somerset;  7 in  Sullivan  and  3 in  Tioga. 

• A record  number  of  bald  eagles  — and  some  of  the  highest  concentrations  ever 
reported  here  — were  found  during  the  midwinter  bald  eagle  survey.  Along  just  an 
8-mile  stretch  of  the  Lackawaxen  River  below  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  44  were  counted. 
On  the  same  day,  40  were  found  along  the  Delaware  River  between  Port  Jervis  and 
Hancock,  NY,  and  more  than  20  were  concentrated  in  one  field  below  Equinunk. 

New  Jersey  personnel  located  28  eagles,  including  several  goldens,  in  the  Delaware 
National  Water  Gap.  In  all,  1 12  eagles  were  found  in  the  Upper  Delaw'are  River 
drainage. 

On  the  lower  Susquehanna,  12  eagles  were  located.  Six  were  found  on  Lake 
Raystown,  and  1 1 at  Pymatuning.  Others  along  the  Allegheny  River  and  the  southern 
Delaware,  brought  the  number  of  bald  eagles  wintering  here  to  more  than  1 50. 

• Since  1989,  44  hat  maternity  ccilonies  containing  at  least  100  hats  have  been 
located  and  are  being  monitored.  Surprisingly,  more  than  half  of  these  colonies  are  in 
churches  or  occupied  houses,  and  only  16  percent  in  barns.  The  largest  is  in  the 
Canoe  Creek  Church,  at  Canoe  Creek  State  Park,w'here  14,471  little  brown  hats  were 
counted  in  1996. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  recent  w'ildlife  related  developments.  Similar 
accomplishments  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  the  agency,  by  many  people 
dedicated  to  providing  the  best  service  possible  to  wildlife  and  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth.  — Boh  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

Keith  Schuyler  must  he 
commended  for  his  excellent 
contributions  over  the  many 
years.  The  archery 
community  certainly 
henefitted  from  his  lifetime 
of  experience,  from  the  days 
of  the  longstick  to  today’s 
compound  mechanisms  — 
although  1 know  to  which  his 
age  his  heart  really  belongs. 
He  not  only  provided  us  the 
benefit  of  his  personal 
wisdom,  hut  also  offered  us 
honest  and  always  tested 
evaulations  of  equipment 
and  techniques. 

I'm  honored  to  consider 
myself  a friend  of  Keith’s,  and 
offer  him  the  raised  cups  of  a 
chorus  of  eighthills  of 
Sullivan  County  with  a 
mighty,  “Heyyyoooooh! ! !.” 

R.  Shires, 
Boiling  Springs 


Editor: 

My  thanks  to  Game  News 
and  Mike  Sajna  for  the 
article  on  passenger  pigeons. 
In  1943,  my  first  year  of 
hunting,  I read  (and  still 
have)  a similar  article,  and  it 
made  a lasting  impression  on 
me. 

This  story  influenced  not 
only  my  hunting  ethics,  hut 
my  everyday  life.  If  this 
lesson  of  greed  and  waste  has 
influenced  others  in  the  same 
way,  perhaps  “The  Last 
Passenger  Pigeon”  did  not  die 
in  vain. 

F.  Perry, 
Philmyelphia 


Editor: 

“A  Tribute  to  Star,”  in 
your  June  issue,  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes.  I’m  sure  it 


brought  hack  memories  of 
bird  dogs  to  many  hunters. 

j.  Lyle, 
Spring.  City 

Editor: 

1 ’m  saddened  to  read  that 
the  Game  Commission  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  the 
antlerless  deer  license 
alktcations  for  1997.  Years 
ago,  my  then  young  son  was 
fascinated  by  the  hones  of 
deer  he  found  in  the  vvoirds, 
and  he  took  many  to  school 
for  show'and'tell. 

As  the  Game 
Commission  got  a better 
handle  on  the  deer 
population,  1 realized  the 
hones  he  had  fotind  were 
from  deer  that  had  died  a 
slow  and  w'asteful  death. 
These  days  such  remains  are 
hard  to  find,  and  we  ha\'e 
oak  seedlings  now,  too, 
another  sign  of  good  deer 
management. 

It’s  a shame  when 
emotion  rules  over  science, 
just  think  of  all  the  anti- 
hunting  groups  for  proof  of 
that. 

C.  Dodson, 
Greeley 

Editor: 

Pennsylvania  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the 
best  deer  hunting  states,  and 
in  reading  about  the  1996 
deer  harvest,  I was  surprised 
to  see  Bradford  had  the 
highest  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  harvests  here. 


I guess  this  makes  Bradford 
County  one  of  the  best  deer 
hunting  places  in  the  United 
States. 

E.  P.vtterson, 
Milan 

Editor: 

As  an  avid  rahhit  hunter, 
I’ve  noticed  the  decline  in 
cottontails  over  the  last  20  or 
so  years,  and  1 can  appreciate 
how  habitat  loss,  disease, 
automohiles  and  predators 
make  this  a difficult  issue  to 
address.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  allowing  year-round 
dog  training  can  only  make 
the  situation  worse. 

W.  McKindley, 
Clinton 

Editor: 

In  reading  “Field  of 
Dreams,”  1 wish  the  author 
would  have  mentioned  what 
was  done  with  all  the 
groundhog  carcasses.  Years 
ago,  while  1 was  growing  up, 
my  family  used  groundhogs 
to  supplement  our  food 
supply. 

D.H.  Lee, 
Aston 

Editor: 

In  newspapers  and  other 
magazines,  I’ve  noticed  a lot 
of  interest  in  Sunday 
hunting.  I’m  against  this  and 
hope  the  commission  holds 
the  line  on  this  issue.  Let’s 
pass  on  a good  heritage. 

A.  Bobb, 
Woodward 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Imagine 


I SIT  here  waiting  to  embark  on  a hike  up 
the  forestry  road  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  light  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof 
causes  me  to  pause  in  my  pursuits,  yet 
soothes  my  soul.  Several  years  had  passed 
since  mv  last  trip  up  on  this  ridge,  when  my 
son  and  I crossed  it  on  our  bicycles.  It  was 
a new  experience  for  both  of  us  and  one  I’ll 
always  remember. 

Red  maples  glow  in  their  autumn  colors, 
and  golden  leaves  ot  witch  ha~el  and  hirch 
line  the  road  I will  soon  travel.  People  tell 
me  that  New  England  has  the  best  fall 
colors,  but  I know  that  thev  have  never 
visited  Pennsylvania  when  Mother  Nature 
unfurls  her  finest  colors.  This  day  the  rain 
accentuates  the  colors,  enhancing  the 
beauty  that  stirs  the  soul. 

Shaffer  Draft  they  call  it,  for  a family 
that  lived  in  the  area  years  ago.  There  are 
also  Bell  Draft,  Cole  Draft,  Porcupine  Draft 
and  Sanders  Draft.  I imagine  a timber  cut- 
ter or  miner  coming  down  the  mountain 
with  a load  of  his  precious  cargo  at  the  end 
of  a long  day.  A felt  hat  pulled  down  to 
shield  him  from  nature’s  fury,  almost  meet- 
ing the  collar  of  his  woolen  coat,  the  aroma 
of  horses  and  man,  both  hard  working,  and 
the  heavy  creak  of  an  over  loaded  wagon. 

A meat  pole  hangs  in  the  trees  near  the 
stream.  The  newness  of  the  rope  indicates 
that  it  is  from  last  season.  I wonder  how- 
many  deer  it  held.  Has  it  held  a bear?  How- 
many  turkeys  have  graced  it?  An  older  rope 
on  one  of  the  trees  indicates  this  had  been 
used  before.  I envision  several  buddies 
adorned  in  Woolrich  plaid  hunkered  around 
a campfire  with  a pot  of  chili  simmering 


over  the  fire.  The  taunting  aroma  of 
wood  smoke  and  freshly  brewed  coffee 
fills  the  air.  “Remember  the  year  of ’87. 
It  took  three  of  us  to  load  him  on  the 
truck.  How-  about  that  flock  of  turkeys 
w-e  scattered  in  ’9 1 ? Lucky  for  them  the 
season  w-asn’t  open.  Remember  that 
black  bear  of  ’82."  Yes,  this  is  a great 
place. 

With  the  rain  picking  up,  I hold  off 
on  my  hike.  The  rain  w-ould  not  have 
bothered  the  w-agoner.  Perhaps  he  had 
a rain  slicker,  but  maybe  not.  He  would 
have  been  hunched  over  to  protect 
himself  from  the  rain  and  the  cool 
mountain  air  as  he  continued  home- 
w-ard.  The  w-et  w-ool  may  have  added  a 
new-  odor  to  the  air  around  him.  Me? 
Well,  I’ll  just  sit  here  and  ponder  the 
evening  and  the  morning  gone  by. 

It  had  been  a full  moon  and  the  last 
eclipse  of  the  millennium.  1 had  gone 
to  a high  spot  on  a mountain  several 
miles  aw-ay,  to  enjoy  this  rare  celestial 
event  w-ith  the  accompaniment  of  a 
bugling  bull  elk.  But  I saw  neither  the 
eclipse  nor  the  elk.  The  cloud  covet 
obscured  both  the  setting  sun  and  the 
rising  moon,  and  no  elk  were  in  the 
area.  I returned  to  my  friend’s  cabin  in 
almost  total  darkness.  Lighting  the 
lantern  gave  me  a sense  of  pleasure. 
Although  it  was  a chilly  evening,  I 
chose  not  to  build  a fire.  Instead,  I 
simply  organized  my  temporary  home, 
turned  out  the  lantern,  curled  up  in  my 
sleeping  bag  and  called  it  a night. 

By  6: 1 5 a. m.,  a friend  and  I w-ere  on 


By  Gary  Ferrence 
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our  way  to  Winslow  Hill,  near  the 
town  of  Benezette.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  elk  viewing  areas,  and  during  the 
third  week  of  September,  the  peak  of 
the  breeding  season.  1 am  especially 
interested  in  herd  composition  and 
activity  at  this  time  of  yeat  and  wanted 
to  obtain  new  photos  fot  the  elk  slide 
presentation  1 give. 

Two  hulls  were  in  view  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  fire  tower 
— a major  landmark  for  elk  viewers. 
With  people  in  hot  pursuit,  the  hulls 
were  heading  into  cover.  We  followed 
along  for  about  a half  mile  and  then 
went  our  separate  ways,  leaving  the 
othet  people  to  follow  the  elk.  The 
hulls  were  bugling  regularly,  a sound 
that  is  melodious,  powerful,  threaten- 
ing,  challenging,  even  beckoning. 

We  hiked  a short  distance  and  then 
settled  into  the  brush  to  wait.  Before 
long  1 spied  a cow  and  then  five  othet 
elk.  As  they  moved  closet  1 tealized 
that  three  wore  antlers.  One  hull  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  others 
and  was  obviously  the  harem  master. 
Down  the  mountain  they  ran,  stop- 
ping right  next  to  us.  The  hetd  master 
charged  the  larger  of  the  “satellite” 
hulls,  which  quickly  turned  tail  and 
ran  off  to  a safe  distance  while  the 
youngest  hull  remained  far  enough 
away  to  he  of  no  concern.  Most  likely 
he  had  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
similar  charges  in  the  past  — and  will 
likely  he  so  again  in  the  future.  The 
herd  master  bugled  his  dominance  and 
his  intent  to  keep  that  lofty  status.  The 
musky  aroma  of  elk  soon  reached  us. 
During  the  rut  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
smell  a hull  long  before  you  see  him, 
and  even  long  after  he  has  passed 
through  the  area. 

After  the  herd  moved  into  the 
brush,  the  youngest  of  the  hulls,  a 
raghorn  with  an  oddly  shaped  antler, 
browsed  within  a stone’s  throw  of  us 
for  at  least  a half  hout,  clearly  in  view 


and  not  at  all  bothered  by  our  presence. 

From  our  position  we  heard  at  least  five 
different  hulls,  each  attempting  to  intimi- 
date the  others  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep 
their  respective  herds  in  order.  One  or 
more  of  them  may  have  still  been  attempt- 
ing to  establish  their  own  breeding  groups. 
We  sat  there  on  a fallen  tree  and  enjoyed  a 
front  row  seat  to  the  most  exciting  concert 
on  the  mountain.  After  some  time,  I got  up 
and  moved  closer  to  our  feeding  compan- 
ion, to  snap  a few  more  photos.  Most  coop- 
erative, he  let  me  get  within  range  of  my 
telephoto,  seemingly  not  at  all  bothered  by 
my  presence.  1 tried  not  to  invade  his 
comfort  zone,  eithet,  as  1 slowly  and  delib- 
erately moved  into  position  for  the  photos. 
He  was  still  thete  when  my  friend  and  1 
departed,  thrilled  to  have  had  such  an 
opportunity. 

1 recalled  an  evening  several  years  ear- 
lier, in  the  same  spot.  1 was  with  a group  of 
people,  and  we  had  seen  a herd  that  in- 
cluded a respectable  hull  with  a broken 
antler,  which  1 suspect  had  been  broken  off 
during  a battle  earlier  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

The  herd,  including  a big  hull,  was  in 
view  as  the  sun  slipped  behind  the  moun- 
tain when,  suddenly,  the  bull  with  the 
broken  antler  came  into  view.  The  two 
bulls  tried  to  intimidate  one  another  with 
bugles,  posturing  and  ground  thrashing  with 
their  antlers.  They  moved  close  to  one 
another  and  then  did  a side-hy-side  march, 
checking  each  other  out  like  two  boxers  in 
the  ring,  hacked  away  from  one  another, 
and  then  charged  head-to-head.  Although 
too  dark  for  photos,  the  sounds  of  the  antler 
crash  as  almost  a ton  of  elk  met  will  linger 
in  my  mind  forever.  I’ll  never  understand 
why  injuries  are  so  rare  during  such  en- 
counters. 

This  evening  1 intend  to  check  out  a 
hull  on  a tidge  several  miles  away.  He  had 
been  injured  a few  weeks  earlier,  probably 
in  such  a battle.  As  he  continues  to  defend 
his  harem,  the  wound  must  not  have  been 
too  serious,  hut  he  does  have  a limp. 
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Rain  or  no  rain,  it’s  time  to  head  up 
Shaffer  Draft.  The  forest  is  relatively  quiet. 
The  rain  felt  good.  It  had  a hypnotizing 
quality.  Wet  leaves  glisten,  even  without 
the  direct  rays  from  the  sun.  The  forest  is 
hushed;  there  is  no  crunch  as  1 walk  through 
the  wet  leaves.  Only  hy  the  faint  gurgle  of 
the  stream,  the  dripping  of  water  from  the 
trees,  and  the  sharp  chirp  of  a nearby  chip- 
munk breaks  the  silence. 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  1 find  a few 
turkeys  feeding  in  a small  clearing,  on  some 
unlucky  crickets  or  grasshoppers  1 suspect. 
Perhaps  later  this  fall  one  of  the  turkeys  will 
grace  some  lucky  hunter’s  Thanksgiving 
table.  I wonder  how  many  nimrods  have 
ever  thought  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
eating  recycled  crickets. 

It  rains  again,  and  by  the  time  I am  down 
off  the  mountain,  I am  completely  soaked 
and  a hit  chilled.  Although  I must  feel  a 
little  like  that  miner  or  lumberjack  of  long 
ago,  I admit  that  I do  feel  good.  I also  realize 
that  I have  an  advantage  over  him:  the 
vehicle  awaiting  me  has  doors,  windows 
and  a heater. 


Warm  and  comfortable  back  in  the 
car,  1 make  a sandwich  of  cherry  toma- 
toes, meat  and  cheese,  washed  down 
with  cranberry  juice  and  topped  oft 
with  an  apple  and  am  then  ready  to  go 
again  after  that  injured  elk. 

I relocate,  park,  and  — again  in  a 
little  rain  — grab  my  binoculars  and 
my  hickory  walking  stick  and  head  off 
to  climb  another  mountain.  As  I ap- 
proach the  mountain  clearing  I see  elk 
and  deer,  at  least  1 5 of  each.  With  the 
air  currents  swirling  in  all  directions, 
I’m  quickly  detected  by  both  species. 
A cow  elk  barks.  The  alarm  has  been 
given.  A deer  snorts.  Pandemonium 
reigns.  Five  deer  run  toward  me  and 
hide  in  the  goldenrod  and  asters  right 
in  front  of  me  less  than  25  feet  away.  I 
savor  the  moment.  After  about  15 
minutes,  I spook  the  deer,  sending 
them  on  their  way. 

The  elk  settle  down,  hut  once  again 
the  wind  does  me  in  and  another  alarm 
hark  is  sounded.  In  a short  time,  though, 
all  is  peaceful.  The  cows  and  calves 
begin  grazing  in  the  meadow. 

Some  lie  down  and  nibble 
grasses  within  their  reach. 
A calf  puts  his  head  on 
the  ground  to  rest.  The 
herd  master  tends  his 
harem  and  runs  off 
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two  other  hulls 
that  are  nearhy.  He 
then  stretches  out  his 
neck  and  yields  a melodious  bugle.  I’m 
certain  that  the  other  hulls  do  not  find 
it  near  as  appealing  as  I do.  He  moves 
the  herd  in  my  direction  and  then  lies 
down  in  their  midst.  A young  spike 
hull  approaches  the  herd,  perhaps  look- 
ing for  his  mother.  He  is  run  off  hy  a 
cow.  I wonder  which  cow  is  his  mother. 
A cow  shakes,  flinging  water  in  every 
direction.  Obviously,  the  elk  are  wet- 


ter than  I am.  No  pictures  are  taken  bur 
good  impressions  are  stored  away  to  recall 
on  other  days. 

A raghorn  bull  moves  toward  the  herd. 
The  protective  cow  once  again  runs  across 
the  meadow,  head  held  high,  and  chal- 
lenges him.  He  quickly  moves  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  grazing  herd  while  she  posi- 
tions herself  between  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  group.  Is  this  cow  helping  the  bull 
defend  his  harem,  1 wonder.  I’ll  watch  for 
this  behavior  in  the  future.  After  a brief 
rest,  the  bull  is  up  and  tending  to  his 
responsibilities.  He  again  chases  the 
younger  bulls,  checks  his  cows  and  vocal- 
izes his  dominance.  It  is  almost  dark,  time 
to  go.  No  barks  are  sounded  as  1 sneak  off 
through  the  trees.  The  bull  showed  no  sign 
of  injury,  and  I am  pleased. 

I return  to  my  vehicle  by  a different 
route.  As  I pass  by  the  long  abandoned 
beaver  ponds,  I wonder  what  happened  to 
them.  Were  they  trapped  out?  Beaver  pelts 
were  a sought  after  commodity  during  the 
settling  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  and 
are  again  today.  Many  a beaver  ended  up 
on  a pioneer  dinner  table  and  its  hide  was 
used  to  keep  the  family  warm  or  pay  for 
essentials  otherwise  unaffordable.  Some 
people  claim  we  are  wrong  for  using  beaver 
pelts  today,  but  I disagree.  The  wastes  from 
industries  producing  synthetic  fabrics  have 
harmed  more  wildlife  than  the  trappers 
have  ever  taken.  Did  the  beavers  leave  by 
their  own  accord?  If  so.  Why? 

The  aspens  are  mature  hut  I 
note  that  there  are  few  seedlings 
vd  I and  sprouts.  Are  the  deer  and 
the  elk  displacing  the  beaver?  I 
know  that  they  love  aspen  leaves,  twigs  and 
seedlings.  That  elk  and  deer  can  displace 
beaver  has  been  suggested  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  where  the  three  species 
were  once  abundant,  but  now  only  the  deer 
and  the  elk  remain.  What  about  the  new 
millennium?  Will  the  beaver  return,  the 
elk  survive  and  the  deer  prosper?  The  wag- 
oner is  gone  as  is  the  pioneer  and  the 
Indian.  What  will  it  be  like?  Imagine.  □ 
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September 

Surprise 


By  George  Curtis 


WHEN  the  Game  Commission  opened 
the  early  September  Canada  goose 
season  statewide,  to  help  deal  with  the 
problems  caused  by  growing  flocks  of  resi- 
dent birds,  I decided,  finally,  to  try 
waterfowling.  I live  in  the  mountainous 
southwestern  part  of  the  state,  a long  way 
from  any  significant  standing  water,  and 
although  grouse,  deer  and  turkey  hunting 
are  part  of  the  local  lore,  ducks  and  geese 
have  never  kindled  the  same  interest  here. 

But  as  in  most  places  these  days,  nearly 
every  farm  pond,  strip  mine  pit  and  golf 
course  in  Fayette  and  Greene  counties  had 
acquired  its  own  flock  of  resident  Canadas 
that  had  forsaken  the  migratory  life  of  their 
ancestors  and  settled  into  a more  sedentary 
existence.  There  are  fewer  working  farms 
in  our  region  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
state,  and  a handful  of  farmers  were  feeling 
the  brunt  of  birds  that  loafed  and  roosted 
on  various  small  ponds  then  flew  into  grain 
and  alfalfa  fields  to  feed  during  the  day. 

Though  I hadn’t  hunted  ducks  or  geese, 
1 was  familiar  with  waterfowling  lore.  1 
figured  my  first  try  at  Canadas  would  be 
something  akin  to  a turkey  hunt  in  the 
mountains;  rely  on  a good  setup,  complete 


concealment  and  a moderate  amount 
of  intelligent  calling.  Because  I’d  al- 
ready scouted  a pond  where  geese  were 
spending  the  night,  I decided  that  con- 
cealment would  probably  he  the  most 
critical. 

This  pond  was  on  an  out-of-the- 
way  abandoned  farm  1 had  permission 
to  hunt  in  eastern  Greene  County. 
After  purchasing  my  first-ever  “duck 
stamp”  and  receiving  my  early  goose 
season  permit  from  the  Game 
Commission’s  region  office  in  Ligonier 
(the  permit  is  now  replaced  by  the 
state  Migratory  Game  Bird  License 
available  at  license  issuing  agents),  1 
bought  a box  of  Winchester  steel,  and 
bartered  for  six  floating  goose  decoys. 
After  30  years  of  upland  hunting  1 was 
ready  to  take  up  waterfowling. 

The  pond  1 planned  to  hunt  can 
only  he  reached  by  4-wheel  drive  over 
a rough  farm  lane,  then  a short  walk 
through  shaggy,  aging  pasture.  Because 
the  only  open  grassy  area  for  geese  to 
loaf  and  feed  is  on  the  far  shore,  1 
brought  along  my  canoe,  strapped  atop 
my  pickup  cap. 
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As  in  recent  years,  there  will  he  an 
early  resident  Canada  goose  season, 
tentatively  scheduled  for  Septemher  1 '2  5, 
statewide  except  in  Crawford  County, 
where  the  season  will  run  from  Septemher 
1 ' 1 5.  A hunting  season  closure  to  protect 
the  migrating  Atlantic  population  of 
Canada  geese  will  likely  remain  in  place 
tor  the  1997-98  season. 

Atthejune  Comm  ission  meeting  the 
commissioners  adopted  a regulation 
increasing  the  daily  bag  limit  during  the 
early  resident  Canada  goose  seascm  from 
three  to  five  birds,  and  the  possession 
limit  from  six  to  ten  birds,  in  the  area  east 
of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  State  line  to 
the  intersection  of  U.S.  Route  30  to  the 
intersection  of  Route  441 , east  of  Route 
441  to  the  intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1- 
283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  the  intersection 
of  1-81,  east  of  1-81  to  the  intersection  of 
1-80,  and  south  of  1-80  to  the  New  Jersey 
border. 

Don’t  forget,  to  hunt  waterfowl, 
persons  1 6 and  older  are  required  to  have 
a federal  duck  stamp.  All  licensed  hunters 
ages  1 2 and  up  must  also  have  a Migratory 
Game  Bird  License  to  hunt  geese,  ducks, 
doves,  woodcock,  brant,  coots,  gallinules, 
moorhens,  rails  and  snipe.  Applicants 
must  complete  the  harvest  survey  card 
that  accompanies  each  license.  The 
license  must  he  signed  in  ink  and  carried 
by  the  hunter;  it  need  not  be  displayed. 
This  license  may  he  obtained  from  any 
license  issuing  agent. 


I arrived  at  the  pond  about  4 o’clock 
on  the  first  afternoon  of  the  season,  at 
least  two  hours,  1 figured,  before  the 
geese  would  retutn  for  the  evening. 
After  sliding  the  canoe  into  the  dark 
water  1 piled  in  decoys,  my  shotgun, 
shells,  calls,  a portable  dove  hunting 
seat,  camo  clothes,  paddle  and  life 
vest.  To  conceal  my  truck,  which  1 felt 
sure  would  tip  off  the  incoming  geese, 
1 drove  back  out  the  farm  lane  to  its 
intersection  with  a township  road, 
parked  under  the  cover  of  the  roadside 
woods  and  hiked  hack  to  the  canoe. 

When  1 pushed  the  canoe  away 


from  the  shore  and  settled  in,  kneeling 
among  my  gear  for  the  short  paddle  across 
the  pond,  1 felt  a rush  of  excitement,  as  if  1 
were  heading  off  into  some  remote  arctic 
adventure.  The  decoys  piled  around  me, 
along  with  my  shells,  shotgun  and  all  my 
camouflage  gear  looked  like  the  outfit  of  a 
lifelong  waterfowler.  1 deliberately  took  an 
indirect  route  across  the  surface,  to  prolong 
the  pleasure  of  paddling  such  an  impres- 
sively outfitted  craft. 

Nearing  the  far  shore,  rimmed  with  lime- 
green  duckweed,  1 uncoiled  my  decoy  an- 
chors and  placed  the  smart  looking  imita- 
tions in  two  groups  of  three.  Next,  1 pulled 
the  canoe  ashore  and  stashed  all  my  gear 
under  a trio  of  dense  hawthorn  shrubs  that 
jut  out  of  the  sparse  pasture  less  than  five 
yards  from  the  water’s  edge.  Decked  out  as 
1 was  in  full  turkey  hunting  camo,  the 
hawthorn  thicket  would  serve  as  my  blind. 
1 could  see  out  to  the  open  sky  toward  the 
east,  where  1 expected  the  flock  to  make  its 
entrance,  hut  1 doubted  that  even  sharp- 
eyed  Canadas  would  be  able  to  detect  me 
among  the  foliage. 

Because  the  hawthorn  copse  was  big 
enough  to  hide  only  me  and  some  gear,  my 
last  chore  was  to  conceal  the  canoe,  a 
bright  green,  white-water  model  with  a 
smooth  reflective  finish  visible  to  high- 
flying geese  for  miles.  W ith  the  gear  stashed 
and  ready  1 hefted  the  boat  above  my 
shoulders  and  packed  it  uphill,  across  the 
pasture  toward  the  woods  beyond. 

The  canoe  is  a good  one,  built  light 
enough  for  long  portages  hut  sturdy  enough 
to  handle  heavy  rapids.  It  is  lightweight 
and  the  thwarts  are  well  placed.  Even  so,  1 
was  glad  to  finally  reach  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  lower  the  craft  and  hide  it  in  among 
some  grapevines  and  beech  brush.  To  com- 
plete its  concealment,  1 turned  the  craft 
upside  down  and  covered  the  bright  green 
hull  with  leaves  and  handfuls  of  grass. 

With  the  canoe  hidden,  1 hurried  back 
downhill  to  my  blind,  donned  face  mask 
and  gloves,  practiced  a few  goose  calls  and 
settled  in  to  wait.  It  was  a long  one. 
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From  4:30  to  7 o’clock,  the 
only  excitement  was  provided  by 
a squadron  of  wood  ducks  that 
came  whistling  by,  tipped  up  and 
splashed  in  among  my  goose 
blocks.  As  I waited,  I wished  that  1 
had  at  least  brought  a fishing  rod  to  enter- 
tain myself  with  the  largemouth  bass  that 
cruised  by  under  my  decoys. 

Shortly  after  seven,  1 decided  I’d  better 
begin  to  assemble  my  outfit,  so  1 could  be 
off  the  water  and  hack  at  the  truck  hy  the 
close  of  legal  shooting  hours,  which,  in  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  state,  doesn’t 
arrive  in  early  September  until  nearly  8 
o’clock. 

I unloaded  the  shotgun  and  propped  it 
in  among  the  hawthorn  branches,  took  off 
my  camo  gloves  and  mask  and  headed  hack 
uphill  to  the  woods  to  retrieve  my  canoe. 
I’d  hidden  the  boat  so  well  that  I could 
scarcely  find  it  myself  under  its  shroud  of 
leaves,  grass  and  brush.  Even  though  I 
hadn’t  bagged  a goose,  I took  satisfaction  in 
knowing  I’d  been  stealthy  enough  to  avoid 
spooking  a flock,  had  one  flown  over  the 
vicinity. 

After  clearing  the  last  clump  of  brush 
away  from  the  hull,  I hoisted  the  canoe 
over  my  head,  settled  a thwart  across  my 
shoulders  and  started  back  downhill 
through  open  pasture  to  load  up  and  leave. 

As  I neared  my  blind,  canoe  still  riding 
high  overhead,  I became  aware  of  an  odd 
sound,  the  origin  and  location  of  which  I 
couldn’t  quite  pinpoint.  It  sounded  like  a 
loud  continuous  “cooing”  sound,  but  with 
my  head  up  inside  the  concave  chamber  of 
the  canoe,  I couldn’t  tell  what  the  sound 
was. 

Curiosity  in  command,  I tipped  one 
gunwale  up  above  eye  level  and  peeked  out 
to  see  what  was  causing  all  the  commotion. 
There,  filling  the  sky,  was  a flock  of  five  or 
six  dozen  big  Canadas,  all  honking  loudly 
at  my  decoys  and  just  beginning  to  cup 
their  wings  to  drop  right  into  the  middle  of 
my  set. 

I was  caught  in  the  open,  with  the  canoe 


that  I had  so 
laboriously  car- 
ried and  pains- 
takingly hidden, 
atop  my  head.  The 
incoming  geese 
paid  it  absolutely  no 
attention.  If  I was  to 
salvage  my  hunt, 
there  was  only  one 
thing  I could  do;  I 
threw  the  canoe  off  my 
shoulders  into  the  grass,  sprinted  for 
the  hawthorn,  picked  up  my  new  goose 
call  and  blurted  one  loud  “honk”  just 
to  he  able  to  say  that  I’d  done  it.  With 
the  call  still  clamped  in  my  teeth  I 
fumbled  for  shells  and  finally  stuffed 
one  in  the  12-hore’s  chamber  and 
leaned  out  away  from  the  foliage.  Big 
noisy  honkers  were  raining  down  all 
round  me.  I picked  out  one  goose  that 
was  getting  bigger  and  closer  by  the 
second,  placed  the  bead  slightly  below 
him  to  compensate  for  his  rapid  de- 
scent and  fired.  To  my  complete  shock 
and  amazement,  my  first-ever  goose 
crumbled  and  splashed  into  the  pond. 

The  shot  raised  absolute  bedlam  on 
the  pond.  Geese  splashed  away  over 
the  surface,  fighting  to  get  airborne. 
Others  were  flaring  away,  pumping 
and  clawing  the  air  for  altitude,  while 
the  honking  grew  more  urgent.  Finally 
the  flock  managed  to  loosely  reas- 
semble and  begin  winging  off  together 
in  the  general  direction  of  W ayneshurg. 

Meanwhile,  I knelt  under  my  haw- 
thorn blind,  pleased  and  thrilled  that  I 
had  bagged  a goose,  now  floating  mo- 
tionless near  the  middle  of  the  pond. 

Quickly  I retrieved  the  canoe  from 
the  pasture,  piled  in  my  gear  and 
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paddled  out  to  retrieve  my  prize.  As  I 
admired  the  bird  the  cooing  sound 
returned  hut  now  it  seemed  to  he  coni' 
ing  from  the  opposite  direction,  from 
over  toward  Wayneshurg. 

I looked  in  that  direction  and  could 
not  believe  the  sight  before  me.  The 
flock  had  wheeled  about  and  was  com- 
ing hack,  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
dropping  fast  — directly  toward 
my  canoe  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  The  decoy  spread 
1 had  counted  on  to  lure 
the  birds  was  piled  up  in  a 
heap  before  me. 

Now  a much  more 
experienced  goose 
hunter,  1 loaded  up 
more  calmly.  1 
placed  one  fat  '' 
round  in  the  tube, 
slammed  shut  the 
pump,  then  pushed  an- 
other into  the  magazine. 

Again  1 honked,  chuckled  and 
growled  through  the  goose  call. 

1 let  the  first  few  geese  glide  hy  me, 
just  yards  off  the  water,  and  picked  out 
one  in  the  main  body.  This  shot  was 
different,  more  like  a crossing  chance 
at  a pheasant  or  grouse,  but  the  result 
was  the  same.  At  the  shot,  which  vis- 
ibly rocked  the  canoe,  the  big  honker 
folded  and  splashed.  This  time  in  the 
confusion  after  the  shot,  I worked  the 
pump  and  swung  on  another  flaring 
Canada.  In  seconds  1 had  gone  from 
picking  up  my  first  bagged  waterfowl, 
to  filling  out  a limit  of  three  fine  Canada 
honkers. 

1 was  a little  pleased  and  surprised 
at  my  easy  success,  hut  true  veteran 
waterfowlers  already  know  what  I 
learned  in  the  following  weeks.  Canada 


geese,  be  they  aloof  migrants  or  year-round 
residents,  learn  fast.  The  birds  1 downed 
were  shot  on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  in 
an  area  where  resident  geese  had  never 
been  hunted.  1 returned  to  the  pond  twice 
more  and  deployed  the  same  setup,  com- 
plete with  hidden  canoe  hut  the  geese 
never  returned.  1 suspect  the  big  flock  1 saw 
winging  down  the  Monongahela  River  on 
several  evenings  were  the  same 
birds,  on  their  way  to  new, 
more  secure  roosting  wa- 
ters. 

As  for  the  continu- 
ing challenge  of  deal- 
ing with  growing 
flocks  of  resident 
geese,  though  my 
’ hunt  did  not  signifi- 
caiatly  reduce  the 
breeding  population, 
hunting  the  birds  did 
cause  them  to  avoid  a 
particular  site,  at  least  for 
a few  months. 

It’s  a little  odd  to  think  of 
Canada  geese  living  without  the  rhythmic 
seasonal  journeys  north  and  south.  But  as 
happens  everywhere  in  nature,  the  geese 
are  only  responding  to  a good  thing.  In  the 
way  we’ve  manipulated  the  landscape,  we’ve 
created  perfect  year-round  refuges  for  these 
majestic  birds.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have 
exploited  the  opportunity. 

But  hunters  need  not  view  these  geese 
as  a “nuisance”  or  a problem.  To  sportsmen 
they  are  one  more  item  on  the  impressive 
list  of  hunting  opportunity  we  now  have 
available.  Hunting  these  birds  with  the  fair 
chase  methods  of  traditional  waterfowling 
adapted  to  an  earlier  season  is  a way  to  use 
a plentiful  resource,  and  help  it  to  fit  more 
gently  into  a landscape  that  must  be  shared 
by  multiple  uses.  □ 
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Why? 

By  Rick  Larnerd 

WCO,  Bradford  County 


i i¥  '\AD,  why  do  you  like  to  hunt  so  much?” 
X-X  asked  my  S-year-old  son,  Kyle.  He 
was  busy  helping  me  chop  up  the  trim- 
mings from  my  deer  butchering  venture.  1 
think  he  was  more  interested  in  how  sharp 
his  knife  was  than  in  converting  the  scraps 
into  palatable  portions  for  my  two  English 
setters.  1 don’t  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
if  you  feed  your  pets  deer  meat,  they  will 
automatically  chase  deer.  If  that  were  the 
case,  my  dogs  would  forever  be  pointing 
cattle,  chickens  and  other  barnyard  inhab- 
itants. 

I would  have  sooner  had  Kyle  ask  me 
why  water  drains  from  the  sink  in  a counter- 
clockwise direction.  At  least  that  would  be 
easier  to  answer.  The  urge  to  say,  “Be- 
cause,” or  “Ask  me  later,”  was  strong,  but 


my  back  was  telling  me  that  1 needed 
a break.  1 set  my  knife  down  and  drew 
a deep  breath.  This  could  take  some 
time,  not  because  I didn’t  want  to 
explain  it  to  him,  but  because  1 don’t 
think  1 know  the  answer. 

Truth  is,  the  answer  wouldn’t  fit 
into  this  article,  or  the  whole  maga- 
zine for  that  matter.  How  do  you  ex- 
plain something  so  intangible  to  an 
8-year-old,  an  8-year-old  who  can 
hardly  wait  until  he’s  old  enough  to 
hunt. 

Through  the  mists  of  time,  1 see 
another  8-year-old  boy  struggling  to 
keep  up  with  his  dad  in  the  pre-dawn 
darkness  of  the  deer  woods.  It  was  cold 
and  1 was  shivering  from  excitement. 
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Twenty  years  later,  1 srill  remember 
my  dad  pouring  me  a cup  of  coffee  from 
his  thermos.  To  this  day,  whenever  I 
smell  coffee  and  the  fresh  aromas  of 
the  outdoors,  this  memory  comes  flood- 
ing  back.  1 don’t  remember  if  he  killed 
a deer  on  that  outing,  but  1 do  remem- 
ber that  cup  of  hot  steaming  coffee.  1 
hope  1 never  forget. 

My  dad  taught  me  to  respect  the 
game  laws  and  those  who  enforce  them, 
hut  more  importantly,  he  taught  me  to 
respect  wildlife.  My  father  is  the  kind 
of  guy  who  fishes  for  trout  with  only  a 
fly  rod.  Not  because  he’s  a purist,  but 
because  he  feels  it’s  disrespectful  to  the 
trout  to  be  caught  by  any  other  means. 

That  same  philosophy  explains  why 
he  never  puts  a trout  on  a stringer.  It’s 
either  a forked  stick  or  a willow  creel 
with  a few  hemlock  bows  to  keep  the 
fish  fresh.  Those  lessons  were  taught  to 
me  when  1 was  much  younger  than 
eight. 

The  portals  of  time  open  again  and 
this  time  I see  a 12-year-old  hoy  and 
his  father  still-hunting  along  a tribu- 
tary that  spilled  and  tumbled  its  way 
down  the  side  of  a wooded  hill.  The 
hoy  is  carrying  a rifle  of  his  own,  and 
when  the  father  spots  a bedded  buck, 
30  yards  away,  he  points  the  deer  out 
to  his  son.  1 eared  back  tbe  hammer  on 
the  old  .32  Special  and  shot  the  buck 
in  his  hed,  the  first  of  many  I was  to  kill 
that  way.  My  dad  could  have  easily 
killed  that  deer  and  put  my  tag  on  it, 
with  no  one  hut  me  the  wiser.  By  not 
doing  so,  he  instilled  in  his  son’s  heart 
a life-long  love  for  the  sport.  That 
night  1 was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
“Huntin’ Cabin.”  In  that  mystical  place 
1 so  longed  to  go,  1 was  the  center  of 
attention.  I’ll  never  forget  that  experi- 
ence as  long  as  I live. 

Our  cabin  is  a simple  affair.  Situ- 
ated near  the  top  of  a powerline  in 
Susquehanna  County,  it  is  a one-story 
affair  on  a poured  concrete  founda- 


tion. Rough-cut  hemlock  boards  form  bunk 
beds  on  both  walls  in  the  rear  of  the  struc- 
ture. A pot-hellied  wood  stove  between 
the  bunks  used  to  make  the  single  room 
very  hot. 

Several  years  ago  someone  felt  they 
needed  the  stove  more  than  we  did,  and 
took  it.  A new  one  replaced  it,  this  time  set 
in  a block  of  concrete,  with  an  inscription 
that  reads,  “Steal  this  one.”  A window 
above  the  sink  makes  a nifty  spot  to  watch 
for  deer.  Old-fashioned,  my  uncle  would 
not  allow  a television  set  on  the  premises. 
Therefore,  it  was  from  this  window  that  1 
spent  hours  watching  for  deer  crossing  the 
powerline. 

The  cabin  is  not  far  from  where  1 grew 
up.  As  1 grew  closer  and  closer  to  that 
magical  age  when  1 could  begin  hunting,  1 
spent  more  time  there.  1 was  the  head 
grounds-keeper,  and  spent  many  hours  la- 
boring behind  the  lawnmower  that  kept 
the  parking  area  trimmed.  While  it  wasn’t 
big,  the  parking  lot  was  so  rut-filled  that 
mowing  was  a dreaded  chore.  I’m  sure  my 
uncle  realized  this,  because  he  made  it 
worth  my  while. 

My  uncle.  He  was  another  reason  I trea- 
sure those  memories  of  the  cabin.  He  was 
the  grandfather  1 never  had.  A brash  sort  of 
fellow,  there  were  no  gray  areas  with  his 
philosophy.  My  father  summed  it  up  well 
when  he  said,  “If  Ted  wasn’t  related  to  me, 
1 don’t  know  if  I’d  like  him.”  But  it  was  that 
gruffness  that  made  the  whole  cahin  expe- 
rience memorable. 

There  was  a certain  way  things  had  to  be 
done  and  many  times  1 questioned  the  logic 
of  them  only  to  realize  years  later  that  my 
uncle  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  He 
taught  me  well.  I wish  he  could  have  been 
around  to  see  me  receive  my  commission  as 
a wildlife  conservation  officer. 

While  1 was  allowed  to  go  to  the  cabin 
during  small  game  season,  1 wasn’t  allowed 
there  during  deer  season  until  I was  old 
enough  to  hunt.  1 suppose  my  father  wanted 
to  protect  my  young  ears  from  the  occa- 
sional expletive  blurted  during  frequent 
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poker  games.  This  ban  caused  me  fits.  I just 
knew  I was  missing  out  on  all  kinds  of  great 
things  happening  there.  When  my  time 
finally  came,  I found  I was  right.  Great 
things  did  happen  there.  Things  that  will 
live  forever  in  my  memory. 

After  killing  my  first  buck,  1 was  slapped 
on  the  back  and  allowed  to  enter  my  name 
on  the  roster  right  along  with  everyone 
else.  1 was  treated  as  an  experienced  hunter. 
All  of  the  things  I’d  envisioned  of  the  camp 
were  true.  Wood  smoke  and  the  smell  of 
oiled  rifles  permeated  the  air.  The  rifles 
found  their  places  on  bunks  or  hung  from 
spikes  driven  into  the  rough  cut  rafters. 
Sleeping  bags  were  spread 
out  and  stories  were  told. 

1 felt  like  a fly  on  the 
wall,  just  soaking  it  all 
up.  1 was  in  my  glory. 

My  uncle,  the  camp 
cook,  allowed  me  to  peel 
potatoes  and  keep  the  fire 
stoked.  He  allowed  me  to 
do  lots  of  things  mostly  so 
he  could  sit  in  on  a few 
hands  of  poker.  I didn’t 
know  any  better.  Even  if  I 
had,  I wouldn’t  have  cared. 

As  the  years  passed  I 
rarely  missed  being  there 
for  deer  season.  Even  while 
1 was  in  the  service  in  Germany,  1 took 
leave  to  be  there  for  that  special  time.  The 
final  year  I was  in  Germany,  I was  home  for 
deer  season  and  spent  the  entire  time  at  the 
cabin  with  my  uncle.  Only  a few  days  after 
I had  returned  to  Germany,  I got  the  call 
that  he  had  passed  away.  1 can’t  remember 
a time  when  1 cried  more. 

I flew  back  home,  missing  his  funeral  by 
a few  hours.  1 said  my  goodbyes  standing  at 
the  sink,  gazing  down  the  powerline.  All  of 
my  boyhood  memories  flooded  back.  As 
the  tears  streamed  down  my  face,  I was  sure 
I could  feel  his  presence.  Those  experi- 
ences  are  forever  embedded  in  my  mind. 
To  me,  that’s  what  hunting  is  all  about. 

Whenever  1 come  across  a young  hunter 


whose  tag  is  on  a deer  I can  tell  right 
away  if  he  or  she  killed  the  deer.  The 
smile  tells  it  all.  They  recount  every 
second  of  the  hunt  with  so  much  detail 
I wish  I’d  been  there  with  them.  Those 
who  didn’t  kill  their  own  deer,  just 
simply  had  their  tag  placed  on  it,  so 
some  “adult”  can  kill  more,  are  just  as 
obvious.  They  stand  there  with  a forced 
smile  and  only  mumble  when  asked  to 
recount  the  experience.  Oh,  they’ll  try 
to  tell  the  story.  But  soon,  the  father  or 
uncle  will  start  filling  in  the  details, 
and  before  long  1 know  who  really 
killed  the  deer. 

I leave  there  disgusted  because 
that  person  just  robbed  a kid 
of  one  of  the  greatest  expe- 
riences  of  his  life.  I’m  not 
talking  about  the  kill- 
ing.  I’m  talking  about 
the  bragging  rights  at 
school.  I’m  talking 
about  the  euphoria  that 
comes  from  hearing 
their  father  tell  every- 
one how  proud  he  is  of 
his  kid.  And  I’m  talk- 
ing about  the  remorse, 
too,  that  comes  from  the 
actual  killing.  If  a hunter 
doesn’t  feel  some  sort  of 
sadness  at  the  death  of  an  animal,  he  or 
she  has  no  business  in  the  woods. 
Maybe  that’s  why  tears  sometimes  blur 
my  vision  when  I’m  kneeling  next  to  a 
deer  hit  by  a car  whose  misery  I’m 
about  to  end.  My  dad  taught  me  these 
things,  and  more.  I wonder  if  he  knows  ? 

Kyle,  I’m  not  sure  I can  answer  your 
question,  but  I can  show  you  what  your 
grandfather  showed  me  and  what  other 
grandfathers  showed  their  grandchil- 
dren. Maybe  when  you’re  a grandfa- 
ther, you’ll  know  the  answer.  I don’t 
long  to  know  what  makes  men  and 
women  venture  forth  into  the  autumn 
woods  in  search  of  game.  Just  being 
able  to  do  so  is  enough.  □ 
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The  sights,  sounds,  smells  of  hunting  represent 
the  essence  of  this  fine  tradition . 


The  First  Day 

By  Gerry  Stanek 


The  MONDAY  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing has  always  been  a big  day  at 
outhouse.  Even  before  1 wasold  enough 
to  hunt  I got  all  caught  up  in  the 
excitement  and  anticipation  of  the 
first  day  of  deer  season. 

The  night  before,  the  whole  family 
would  pile  into  the  car  and  go  spot- 
lighting. I’ll  never  forget  how  the  cold 
air  blew  in  through  the  windows  as  we 
scanned  the  fields  for  feeding  white- 
tails.  It  was  all  a part  of  a ritual,  a family 
tradition. 

Before  1 was  12  and  could  start 
hunting.  I’d  anxiously  wait  at  home  for 
news  from  the  hunters.  There  was  no 
school  on  the  first  day,  so  1 spent  the 
day  playing  hunting  games  with  my 
brother  Lee.  My  oldest  brother  Jack 
was  lucky  enough  to  he  in  the  woods 
with  my  Dad. 

Whenever  the  phone  rang  on  that 
Monday,  everyone  ran  to  answer  it.  If 
Mom  got  to  it  first,  Lee  and  1 would 
struggle  in  close  to  the  receiver  and  try 
to  hear  the  voice  on  the  other  end. 
Dad  would  he  calling  from  my 
grandmother’s  house  eight  miles  away. 
He  still  hunted  the  woods  he  grew  up 
in.  Over  the  phone  he  would  report 
the  morning’s  events.  1 don’t  remem- 
ber him  getting  many  deer,  hut  the 
hunt  and  the  mystique  surrounding  it 
seemed  very  important. 

When  he  arrived  home  in  the 
evening,  it  was  always  a thrill  to  see 
him  walk  through  the  door.  My  brother 
and  1 always  rushed  to  hear  every  de- 


tail of  the  day,  and  we  always  pestered  him 
about  the  one  that  got  away. 

He  always  wore  a big  red  coat,  and  when 
he  came  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  smell  the 
day  on  that  coat.  The  lifeless  trees;  the 
brown  leaves;  the  snow,  the  mud  and  the 
cornfields.  It  was  all  there. 

1 can  still  see  him  propping  his  gun  in 
the  corner  and  emptying  the  bullets  and 
hard  candy  from  his  pockets.  1 always 
wanted  that  candy.  Candy  that  had  made  it 
through  a day  of  hunting  was  better  than 
any  treat  out  of  our  kitchen  cupboard. 

The  house  was  warm  and  toasty,  and  the 
smell  of  the  homemade  soup  Mom  had 
started  earlier  in  the  day  drifted  through- 
out every  room.  1 just  knew  that  soup  had 
to  he  the  best  supper  a person  could  have 
after  a hard  day  of  hunting.  Over  the  steam- 
ing howls  of  noodles  and  broth  we  got  the 
recap.  There  was  a steady  stream  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Where  was  everyone 
posted?  Which  way  did  the  deer  run?  How 
many  doe  did  you  see? 

Captivated  by  the  stories,  1 paid  atten- 
tion to  every  detail.  My  eyes  were  wide 
with  excitement  as  1 tried  to  imagine  tak- 
ing a shot  at  an  8-point  running  full  speed 
through  ari  open  field.  1 couldn’t  fathom 
having  a deer  walk  within  a few  feet  of  me. 

Those  Monday  mornings  in  early  De- 
cember are  now  a reality  for  me,  and  I’ve 
seen  many  hunting  seasons  come  and  go.  I 
look  hack  on  the  years  and  know  that  the 
hunt  isn’t  always  as  thrilling  as  my  boyhood 
dreams.  I’ve  stood  in  the  woods  for  close  to 
1 1 hours  without  seeing  a deer. 

It’s  easy  to  get  disgusted  with  a fruitless 
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hunt,  your  shoulders  and  hack  aching 
from  the  weight  ot  a heavy  rifle.  Snow, 
sleet  or  rain  might  be  pelting  you  in 
the  face  and  the  cold  wind  seems  to  go 
right  through  the  layers  of  clothing 
you  struggled  into  that  morning.  Stand 
in  the  snow  for  awhile  and  your  toes 
turn  numh.  Your  hands  are  too  cold  to 
bother  wiping  the  snot  that’s  been 
running  out  ot  your  nose  like  water 
from  a spigot. 


BEFORE  I was  old  enough  to  hunt  I'd 
anxiously  wait  at  home  on  the  deer  season 
opener  for  news  from  the  hunters.  Calling 
from  my  grandmother's  house,  my  father 
would  report  the  morning's  events  to  my 
mother.  The  hunt  and  the  mystique 
surrounding  it  were  extremely  important. 

On  the  first  day,  it’s  generally  not  a 
good  idea  to  move  around.  Be  still  and 
quiet;  let  the  buck  come  to  you.  It 
you’re  restless,  you  must  stay  put.  That’s 
the  best  time  to  question  your  motives 
tor  being  in  the  woods  in  such  brutal 
weather. 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  you’ll  find  it.  All  the  hope  and 
tire  that  made  you  start  hunting,  all  of 
those  big  notions  about  getting  a buck. 
Those  thoughts  are  still  glimmering. 
It’s  a spark  you  can’t  put  out,  so  you 


stay  through  the  disgust  and  the  cold.  You 
somehow  shrug  it  off,  enjoy  the  solitude, 
and  wait'  . . . 

So  now  I’m  grown  up  and  every  year  1 
hunt  with  my  dad  and  my  brothers.  The 
preparation  is  a ritual  within  itself.  It  starts 
with  a trip  to  the  grocery  store  for  food  and 
more  food.  Lunchmeat,  bread,  cheese,  pick- 
les, peaches,  candy  and  pop.  Hot  tea  and 
coffee,  too,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  hunting 
season  if  we  forgot  the  Slimjims  — my 
brothers  refuse  to  go  into  the  woods  unless 
their  pockets  are  bulging  with  Slimjims. 

On  Sunday  evening,  after  the  lunch  has 
been  packed,  it’s  time  to  play  a hunting 
game  with  my  nieces  and  nephews.  I’m  not 
sure  who  enjoys  this  game  the  most,  the 
grown-ups  or  the  kids.  The  object  is  to  get 
a “deer.”  In  this  case,  the  deer  is  one  of  the 
human  participants.  He  or  she  must  run 
from  the  hallway  into  the  kitchen,  by  way 
ot  the  living  room,  without  getting  hit  by 
the  rolled  up  socks  that  are  used  as  bullets. 
I must  mention  that  this  game  has  gotten 
much  safer  over  the  years.  When  1 was  little 
we  actually  threw  empty  brass  cartridge 
cases. 

When  the  game  ends,  and  just  like  when 
I was  growing  up,  we  head  out  spotlighting. 
On  this  trip  everyone  is  guaranteeing  that 
this  is  their  year;  the  year  they’ll  get  their 
buck.  I’ll  go  to  sleep  with  that  thought. 

Around  5 a.m..  I’ll  sit  up  in  bed  and  get 
partly  dressed  for  the  weather.  More  often 
than  not,  1 hear  wind  whistling  through  my 
bedroom  window  and  icy  bits  of  snow 
bouncing  off  the  glass.  Already  1 can  smell 
coffee,  bacon,  eggs  and  homemade  bread. 

After  I eat,  I finish  dressing.  I pull  on  the 
heavy  shirts  I picked  out  the  night  before. 
Once  1 get  my  coveralls  on.  I’m  starting  to 
get  warm.  The  boots  are  last,  and  I’ll  put  on 
my  bright  orange  coat  when  I get  to  the 
woods.  I make  a final  check  for  details.  Do 
1 have  my  shells  and  my  gloves? 

It’s  time  to  go.  1 kiss  my  mother  on  the 
cheek  and  walk  outside  into  the  morning 
air.  It’s  still  dark,  hut  I can  see  my  breath  in 
thick  white  clouds  under  the  light  in  our 
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driveway.  The  gravel  is  crunching  under 
my  boots,  and  for  now  the  cold  is  invigorat- 
ing.  I’m  wide  awake,  excited. 

Dad  and  1 crawl  into  the  Blazer, 
moving  awkwardly  under  the  bulky  •= 
layers  of  clothing.  The  warm  air 
from  our  lungs  almost  immediately  fogs  up 
the  windows,  which  were  already  ice- 
coated.  We’ll  turn  on  the  heat,  hut  only  to 
defrost  the  glass.  We  don’t  want  to  get  too 
warm  hetore  stepping  into  the  woods.  In- 
side the  vehicle,  it’s  mostly  quiet  as  we 
drive  to  meet  my  brothers.  My  dad  might 
point  out  a place  where  he  saw  a deer  on 
another  early  morning,  or  ask  me  it  1 re- 
membered my  gloves,  hut  other  than  that, 
we  don’t  talk  much. 

As  we  arrive  at  our  rendezvous,  Lee  and 
Jack  are  already  there,  climbing  into  their 
coats  and  preparing  for  the  walk  to  our 
posts.  Careful  not  to  slam  any  doors,  we 
whisper  hellos  and  maybe  a poke  at  tun. 
“See  anything,  buddy?”  Anytime  you  see  a 
stranger  in  the  woods,  they’re  almost  sure 
to  ask  that  question. 

It’s  still  dark,  hut  the  color  of  the  sky  is 
starting  to  change.  The  sun  will  he  up  soon. 
With  flashlights,  we  walk  toward  our  cho- 
sen spots.  We’re  familiar  with  these  fields 
and  the  approaching  woods.  We’ve  been 
here  many  times. 

It  takes  about  10  minutes  for  me  to  get 
to  my  stand.  When  my  dad  leaves  me  there, 
it’s  normally  about  6:45  and  the  field  in 
front  of  me  is  now  bathed  in  dim  light.  I 
load  my  gun  and  begin  searching  the  fields 
for  movement  and  familiarizing  myself  with 
each  clump  of  brush  that  might  he  mis- 
taken for  a deer.  The  goldenrod,  turned  a 
light  brown  by  the  frosty  nights  of  autumn 
is  waving  in  the  wind,  and  I hear  an  owl  in 
the  woods  behind  me.  My  eyes  are  hecom- 


CAPTIVATED  by  my  father's  hunting  stories, 
I paid  attention  to  every  detail.  My  eyes 
were  wide  with  excitement  as  I tried  to 
imagine  taking  a shot  at  an  8-point  buck 
running  full  speed  through  an  open  field. 

ing  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  it’s 
getting  brighter  with  each  passing  mo- 
ment. Around  6:55  I hear  the  first  shot 
of  the  day,  signaling  that  deer  are 
moving. 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  season  are 
when  chances  are  the  greatest.  It’s  also 
the  time  when  my  childhood  vision  of 
this  day  was  at  its  brightest.  As  I look 
around  me  I can  see  and  feel  every 
hunting  story  my  dad  ever  told.  In  the 
gray  hills  the  mist  of  snow  is  hiding 
that  same  buck  he  saw  30  years  ago. 

All  the  far  away  shots  1 hear  are  the 
shots  he  has  taken  in  the  past. 

Time  seems  to  have  stopped  as  I 
stand  alone  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It 
doesn’t  really  matter  if  I get  a deer 
today.  Right  now,  all  of  the  stories  are 
very  real,  and  the  excitement  in  my 
heart  blocks  out  the  rest  of  the 
world.  □ 
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Poachers  Beware 

By  Frank  J.  Dooley 

WCO,  Wayne  County 


IT’S  Monday  evening,  archery  sea- 
son has  been  open  for  two  weeks 
and  violations  are  starting  to  roll  in. 
My  schedule  is  jammed  with  programs, 
hearing  dates  and  court  appearances, 
and  I’m  scheduled  to  spend  several 
days  in  Harrisburg.  This  is  how  Octo- 
ber is  tor  all  wildlife  officers,  and  all  our 
plans  can  change  in  an  instant,  with 
one  phone  call,  as  mine  did  on  this 
particularly  busy  day  . . . 

I had  been  home  for  less  than  an 
hour  when  my  daughter,  Lauren, 
walked  into  my  office  and  pleadingly 
asked,  “Dad,  can  we  go  out  for  Chinese 
food  tonight?’’ 

“Not  tonight.  I’ve  got  to  pick  up 
Chet  (WCO  Chet  Cinamella)  in  an 
hour.  We’re  headed  for  a few  days  of 
training  in  Harrisburg.  We’ll  go  when 
I get  back,  promise.” 

I had  no  sooner  made  that  promise 
than  the  phone  rang.  It  was  the  region 
dispatcher  with  information  from  a 
hunter  who  had  just  witnessed  several 
poaching  violations.  Our  dispatchers 
are  extremely  busy  in  the  fall,  so  she 
furnished  me  with  the  name  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  caller  and  — 
after  saying  something  about  six  other 
lines  on  hold  — hung  up.  I immedi- 
ately recognized  the  caller’s  name  and 
knew  any  information  he  might  have 
would  he  reliable. 

As  I dialed  Roger’s  number  I won- 
dered how  this  call  would  affect  not 
only  my  evening  plans,  hut  those  for 
the  next  few  days  as  well,  and  if  I would 
find  myself  once  again  breaking  a prom- 
ise to  Lauren. 

I had  met  Roger  several  years  ear- 


lier while  checking  small  game  hunters.  1 
was  patrolling  several  farms  signed  up  in 
our  Safety  Zone  program,  where  we  had 
released  a hunch  of  pheasants  a week  ear- 
lier. One  lone  hunter,  on  the  fat  edge  of  a 
large  reverting  field,  caught  my  eye.  1 looked 
over  at  one  of  the  deputies  working  with 
me  and  said,  “There’s  a guy  out  there  hunt- 
ing, using  a cane  to  get  around.”  Anxious  to 
know  more  about  this  dyed-in-the-wool 
hunter,  I walked  over  and  introduced  my- 
self. We  had  a nice  conversation,  and  1 
e]uickly  learned  that  Roger’s  passion  in  life 
was  hunting.  1 also  found  out  that  he  was  a 
Vietnam  combat  veteran  who  had  injured 
his  legs  in  the  war. 

For  the  next  several  minutes  Roger  and 
I reminisced  of  times  and  places  on  our 
separate  tours  of  duty  in  a country  where  so 
many  men  and  women  sacrificed  so  much 
for  the  right  to  be  free.  But  when  a cold 
blast  of  fall  wind  snapped  me  back  to  the 
present,  I mentioned  to  Roger  that  he  was 
eligible  for  a permit  to  hunt  from  a motor 
vehicle.  He  said,  “Well,  maybe  I’ll  look 
into  itsometime,  hutfornow  I enjoy  stomp- 
ing the  hills  and  heating  the  brush.”  As  we 
parted  with  a handshake  I knew  I would 
probably  he  hearing  from  Roger  again  — 
and  did  I ever. 

The  phone  was  still  on  its  first  ring  when 
a very  eager  Roger  answered.  “Roger,  this  is 
Frank  Dooley,  1 understand  you  have  some 
information  for  me.”  He  started  out  by 
telling  me  that  he  had  gone  out  around  3 
o’clock  to  do  some  archery  hunting.  His 
stand  is  adjacent  to  several  large  alfalfa 
fields  bordered  by  some  thick  evergreens. 
A dirt  road  winds  along  the  fields,separating 
them  from  acres  of  towering  maple,  ash  and 
cherry  trees. 
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Roger  was  on  stand  about  30  min- 
utes when  seven  deer  appeared  in  one 
ot  the  fields.  The  deer  were  making 
their  way  across  the  field,  feeding,  when 
the  roar  of  an  engine,  followed  hy  a 
rifle  blast,  broke  the  afternoon  silence. 
A few  moments  later  a sedan  appeared 
on  the  road  at  the  corner  of  the  field, 
scaring  off  the  deer.  The  crccupants 
evidently  spotted  the  deer  just  as  the 
animals  were  about  to  enter  the  ever- 
greens. As  quick  as  a coon  can  climb  a 
tree  with  a good  hound  on  its  tail,  a 
rifle  muzzle  thrust  out  the  passenger 
window  blazed  away  with  several  shots. 
One  of  the  deer  dropped,  seemingly 
hit  pretty  hard,  got  back  to  its  feet  and 
hobbled  into  the  woods.  The  sedan 
immediately  sped  into  the  field,  slid- 
ing to  a stop  right  where  the  deer  had 
fallen.  Without  anybody  even  getting 
out  of  the  car  to  retrieve  the  deer,  the 
vehicle  left  in  a cloud  of  dust. 


As  Roger  went  on  1 could  tell  he 
was  angry  and  shaken  by,  as  he  called 
them,  the  “crooks.”  After  the  last  shot 
Roger  decided  to  move  to  another 
location  where  he  could  get  a better 
look  and  possibly  a license  plate  num- 
ber if  the  car  returned. 

The  deer  must  have  been  hungry, 
Roger  explained,  because  the  crooks 


were  gone  for  no  more  than  10  minutes 
before  the  deer  — all  hut  one  — returned 
to  the  fields.  A while  later,  near  dusk, 
Roger  spotted  a vehicle  slowly  creeping 
along  the  road.  In  the  dim  light  he  wasn’t 
sure  it  was  the  same  car  until  it  turned  into 
the  alfalfa  field. 

“The  car’s  lights  made  me  realize  that  1 
was  in  a bad  situation.  The  deer  had  gotten 
between  me  arid  the  sedan.  Before  1 could 
make  a move,  a deafening  shot  rang  out. 
Another  deer  was  down,  and  so  was  1.  1 
wasn’t  hit,  but  1 sure  was  wishing  1 was 
somewhere  else.  Frank,  as  1 hit  the  dirt  1 felt 
like  1 was  back  in  Nam.” 

This  time  they  got  what  they  were  after, 
threw  it  into  the  trunk  and  sped  away,  hut 
not  before  Roger  wrote  their  license  plate 
number  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 


1 asked  Roger  for  the  number,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  suspects  and  any  other  informa- 
tion he  felt  could  help  us  with  the  investi- 
gation. He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  de- 
scriptions as  if  he  was  a fully  trained  inves- 
tigator, from  hair  color,  height  and  weight, 
right  down  to  the  color  of  jackets  they  were 
wearing. 

“How  can  you  be  so  sure  of  these  de- 
scriptions?” 1 asked. 

“Well,”  he  bounced  back,  “I’m  at  the 
public  telephone  in  front  of  the  grocery 
store,  and  while  we’ve  been  talking,  they’ve 
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parked  their  car  here  in  the  lot,  and  I’m 
watching  them  through  the  window  as 
they’re  buying  groceries.” 

I thanked  Roger  and  reminded  him  to 
call  our  dispatcher  it  he  came  up  with  any 
more  information. 

W ith  the  phone  still  in  my  hand  I called 
my  wife  to  tell  her  I wouldn’t  make  supper 
and  to  ask  if  she  would  pack  my  hag  for  the 
Harrisburg  trip.  Less  than  five  minutes  later 
I was  hugged,  given  my  warning  to  be 
careful,  and  in  my  patrol  car  headed  for 
what  I hoped  to  he  a good  case. 

As  I turned  west  I radioed  Diane,  the 
dispatcher,  with  the  registration  number 
Roger  supplied,  and  within  minutes  she 
furnished  me  with  the  name  and  address  of 
my  suspect.  He  lived  in  Lackawanna 
County,  so  I asked  her  to  muster  the  offic- 
ers  from  that  area,  and  supply  them  with 
the  information  we  had. 

I was  beginning  to  have  good  feelings 
about  this  case.  I had  a highly  ttained  group 
of  deputies  on  the  way,  and  the  suspects 
didn’t  have  a clue  we  were  on  their  trail. 

The  trip  from  my  district  over  to  the 
valley  takes  about  an  hour,  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  my  strategy-.  If  we  could  locate  the 
sedan,  which  probably  contained  blood 
and  hair  from  the  deer  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  trunk,  we’d  have  it  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  couldn’t  find  the  vehicle, 
we’d  probably  spend  most  of  the  night 
looking  for  it,  and  I would  still  have  the 
Harrisburg  trip  to  make. 

As  I crested  Fairview  Mountain  over- 
looking Carbondale,  the  radio  beckoned, 
“Dallas  to  536.  Dallas  to  536.”  I knew  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice  that  Diane  was  eager 
to  get  a message  to  me. 

Before  keying  the  microphone  I paused 
for  a moment  and  said,  to  myself,  “Come 
on,  Diane,  tell  me  what  I want  to  hear.” 
“536  to  Dallas.  Go  ahead.” 

“Dallas  to  536.  Officer  Carpenter  has 
located  the  suspect’s  residence,  and  the 
suspect’s  sedan,  bearing  the  correct  regis- 
tration, is  in  the  driveway.  Also,  three  men 
are  hanging  a deer  in  the  garage.  The  of- 


ficer is  standing  by  for  instructions.” 

“536  to  Dallas.  If  he  has  a backup 
officer  with  him,  send  them  in  and 
keep  me  advised.” 

About  15  minutes  later  I pulled 
into  the  suspect’s  driveway  and  was 
greeted  by  Deputy  Bob  Carpenter.  He 
and  the  other  officers  had  already  gath- 
ered a great  deal  of  evidence:  one  ille- 
gal deer,  an  illegal  gobbler,  and  parts  of 
another  unlawfully  taken  turkey.  The 
trunk  of  the  sedan  was  full  of  blood  and 
deer  hair,  with  a few  turkey  feathers 
strewn  about,  and  a bolt  action  shot- 
gun with  slugs  had  been  found  in  the 
passenger  area. 

Things  certainly  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing our  way  except  for  one  thing:  The 
crooks  weren’t  talking.  I didn’t  feel 
that  would  he  much  of  an  obstacle, 
though,  especially  after  I explained 
their  options. 

I walked  over  to  the  trio  and  intro- 
duced myself.  I then  mentioned  that 
firearms  deer  season  was  six  weeks 
away,  and  that  turkey  season  was  also 
a long  way  off,  making  all  the  animals 
they  were  possessing  a problem.  The 
owner  of  the  sedan  quickly  spoke  up. 

“My  name  is  Barney  Kife,  and  you 
guys  don’t  have  us  for  nuttin’.  We 
didn’t  see  nuttin’.  We  didn’t  hear 
nuttin’  and  we  ain’t  sayin’  nuttin’.” 

I motioned  for  Deputy  Brundage  to 
help  me  separate  the  suspects,  and 
instructed  him  to  send  them,  one  at  a 
time,  to  my  office  on  wheels  for  ques- 
tioning. 

The  first  suspect  I wanted  to  talk  to 
was  Mr.  Kife.  I felt  he  was  the  weak 
link  because  he  had  the  most  to  lose. 
After  explaining  that  because  his  car 
was  involved  in  the  unlawful  taking  of 
a deer  and  two  turkeys,  I would  have  to 
seize  it  and  all  the  other  evidence, 
including  the  bloody  pants  he  was 
wearing,  until  his  hearing.  He  began 
to  see  things  my  way. 

He  told  me  that  it  was  his  partners 
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who  did  all  the  killing,  that  he  really 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  hut 
he  was  more  than  willing  to  take  his 
medicine  in  exchange  tor  being  able 
to  keep  his  car.  1 tilled  out  tour  cita- 
tions totaling  $2,000,  and  pointed  out 
that  he  could  possibly  lose  his  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  privileges  for  several 
years.  He  took  his  copies  of  the  cita- 
tions, told  me  that  he  was  sorry,  and 
left  my  vehicle. 

The  next  suspect  was  Mr.  Boh 
Goodsom.  Boh  was  no  sooner  in  the 
car  when  he  started  asking  for  a break. 
1 asked  him  why  1 should  cut  him  a 
break,  especially  because  his  litelong 
buddy  Mr.  Kite  had  just  finished  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  he  and  his  other 
triend,  Mr.  Joe  Lageek,  who  commit- 
ted all  of  the  crimes.  Alter  Bob  had 
finished  calling  his  old  chum,  Mr.  Kite, 
a few  choice  words,  he  proceeded  to 
tell  me  the  rest  ot  the  story.  As  1 lis- 
tened to  an  impressive  story  of  an  af- 
ternoon of  drinking  beer,  killing  deer 
and  turkeys  in  safety  zones,  1 com- 
pleted several  citations  amounting  to 
just  over  $2,000,  and  informed  Mr. 
Goodsom  that  he  might  very  well  lose 
his  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  in 
Pennsylvania  for  some  time. 

My  last  subject,  Mr.  Lageek,  was  a 
very  honorable  man.  He  believed  in 
the  code  of  silence  and  honor  among 
thieves,  at  least  until  1 mentioned  that 
his  buddy,  Kife,  had  dumped  on  him. 
Then  he  wanted  to  talk,  but  1 wasn’t 
listening,  just  writing.  Joe  left  my  of- 
fice with  more  than  $1,000  in  stock 
in  the  commonwealth,  a new  under- 
standing for  the  value  we  place  on  our 
wildlife,  and  a few  choice  adjectives 
tor  none  other  than  Mr.  Kite. 

With  all  of  the  evidence  — includ- 
ing part  of  the  bloody  trunk  of  my  new 
acquaintance’s  car  — neatly  secured 
in  my  patrol  car,  1 was  ready  to  head  for 
Harrisburg.  Before  pulling  away  1 gath- 
ered the  officers  together  and  thanked 


them  for  another  outstanding  job  and  re- 
minded them  that  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  defendants  had  their  right  to  due 
process  of  law  and  we  would  probably  he 
spending  many  hours  in  a courtroom  over 
this  case. 

As  1 pulled  out  of  the  driveway  1 felt 
pretty  good.  We  had  more  than  enough 
evidence  to  convict  the  trio  and  it  had  all 
been  made  possible  by  one  sportsman  who 
cared  enough  to  get  involved. 

1 picked  up  Chet  a little  after  1:00  a.m. 
and  we  arrived  in  Harrisburg  three  hours 
later,  with  just  enough  time  to  get  a couple 
hours’  sleep  before  our  training  started.  As 
we  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  training  school 
dormitory,  Chet  asked,  “How  many  houts 
did  you  put  in  today 

When  1 said,  21,  he  didn’t  bat  an  eye.  1 
knew  he  had  done  the  same  thing  many 
times  before.  That’s  the  way  it  goes  for  most 
wildlife  officers  each  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  the  geese  start  to  look 
southward,  and  the  night  cold  is  enough  to 
get  the  attention  of  any  good  mountain 
man. 

All  three  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and 
requested  that  they  be  placed  on  time  pay- 
ment plans,  which  the  judge  did.  Mr.  Kife 
has  been  arrested  several  times  since,  for 
possession  of  drugs,  shoplifting  and  assault. 
He  has  not  made  a single  payment  to  the 
courts,  so  thete  is  an  active  warrant  for  his 
arrest. 

Mr.  Goodsom  has  been  faithful  with  his 
promise  to  pay  and  has  managed  to  keep 
himself  out  of  trouble. 

Joe  Lageek  has  not  made  a single  pay- 
ment and  has  managed  to  elude  the  courts 
by  leaving  the  state.  There  is  an  active 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  though,  should  he 
return. 

Roger  received  a well  deserved  com- 
mendation from  the  Game  Commission 
and  continues  to  serve  the  agency  and 
sportsmen  as  a Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instruc- 
tor. 

And  as  for  Lauren,  she  eventually  got 
her  Chinese  dinner.  □ 
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A Blessing  from 

Above 

By  Roxane  S.  Palone 


UNCLE  JIMMY  was  not  really  our 
uncle.  But  everyone  called  him  that 
because  he  had  so  many  nieces  and  neph- 
ews who  were  always  clamoring  for  him  and 
wanting  him  to  play  this  or  that.  J immy  was 
a very  good  uncle,  taking  the  children 
fishing,  teaching  them  how  to  shoot,  shar- 
ing his  woods  lore.  He  knew  the  small,  but 
important,  things  about  the  woods.  Things 
like,  this  is  a rabbit  track,  and  that  is  a fox 
track,  or  this  is  a mockernut  hickory  and 
that  is  a pignut  hickory.  It  was  all  neat  stuff 
for  kids  to  know. 

Uncle  jimmy,  or  Unc,  came  into  our 
lives  when  he  returned  home  from  Viet- 
nam. He  had  been  drafted  into  the  Army 
and  served  with  the  Special  Forces,  attain- 


ing the  rank  of  Sergeant.  He  would 
come  over  to  out  farm  and  we’d  listen 
to  his  tapes  ot  the  Boh  Hope  shows  he 
had  seen  while  serving  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

He  really  loved  the  outdoors.  He 
was  always  fishing  or  hunting,  looking 
for  mushrooms  or  ginseng,  or  shooting 
rifles  and  handguns.  He  was  so  patient 
and  kind  with  all  ot  us  younger,  less 
worldly  rural  kids  who  thought  he  had 
seen  and  done  everything. 

There  were  two  important  things 
that  Uncle  j immy  taught  me  about  the 
outdoors.  Lessons  that  apply  to  life  in 
general:  how  to  choose  the  perfect 
hiking  stick,  and  how  to  choose  the 
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best  deer  ntle.  The  hiking  stick  he 
helped  me  choose  was  a small 
mockernut  hickrrry  sapling  that  my 
little  hand  coulu  tit  atotind  perfectly, 
and  cut  to  just  the  right  height  so  that 
it  came  lust  to  m\  shoulder. 

Over  the  years  that  hiking  stick  has 
crossed  the  Grand  Canyon  several 
times,  ttekked  the  Wrangell  Moun- 
tains in  Alaska  and  tested  my  sure- 
tootedness  across  Glacier  National 
Park.  I once  tried  to  check  it  in  with 
my  luggage  on  a commercial  airlines. 
The  ticket  person  gave  me  such  a hard 
time  about  it,  mocking  me  and  asking 
it  there  weren't  trees  in  Arizona  that 
would  serve  the  .same  purpose.  1 po- 
litely told  him  no,  thete  were  no 
hickory  trees  in  Arizona,  and  no  tree 
could  ever  suhstitute  tor  the  hiking 
stick  Uncle  J immv  had  cut  iust  tor  me. 
Finally,  he  put  a little  tag  on  it  and  oft 
to  Phoenix  it  went  with  the  rest  ot  my 
luggage. 

As  tor  choosing  a deer  rifle,  Unc 
taught  us  how  important  it  is  to  choose 
one  you  are  comtorrahle  with,  one 
that  IS  extremely  reliable,  one  that  will 
he  yoLir  best  friend  in  the  woods  tor 
years.  1 liken  it  to  choosing  a good 
husband.  I will  never  forget  the  day 
Uncle  J immy  came  to  the 
farm  with  his  new  .24.T 
It  was  a Ruger  Model  77 
with  a Mannlicherstock. 
He  ttied  It  out  on  the 
target  range  and  it  shot 
well.  When  it  was  my 
turn  to  shoot,  1 was  a 
little  apprehensive  be- 


cause the  rifle  was  a little  long  tot  me  and 
did  not  yet  ha\'e  a scope  on  it.  But  to  mi, 
surptise,  1 shot  pretty  good.  But  Uncle 
Jimmy  was  not  surprised:  he  knew  he  had 
taught  me  well,  and  he  knew  that  1 woulu 
he  a tine  deer  hunter  some  day. 

Years  later,  my  husband  Vince  bought 
me  my  fitst,  very  own,  new,  deer  rifle  — a 
Ruger  Model  77  .241.  It  had  a regular 
tactciry  stock,  which  had  to  he  shortened 
quite  a bit  tor  me.  With  a Leupold  scope 
mounted  on  it,  it  was  ready  to  go.  Prior  to 
that  1 had  used  borrowed  and  hand-me- 
down  rifles  from  other  family  members. 

Then,  in  1 995,  UncleJ immy  died.  After 
not  just  surviving  in  a prisoner  ot  war  camp 
hut  even  managing  to  escape,  he  was  done 
in  hy  a little  hee  sting.  He  was  allergic  to 
beestings  and  went  into  anaphylactic, shock. 
I felt  as  though  a parr  of  me  had  been  taken 
away. 

After  the  funeral,  1 went  to  visit  his 
brother  Bob,  to  ask  it  there  was  anything  ot 
Unc’s  1 could  have  to  remember  him  hy. 
Boh  suggested  his  .24.1  and  1 was  both 
thrilled  and  honored.  1 am  so  grateful  to 
Boh  tor  realizing  how  much  the  gun  meant 
to  me.  Over  the  years,  that  old  .241  hau 
killed  a lot  ot  hig  bucks  tor  Uncle  jimmy. 

Because  1 had  my  own  .243.  though,  and 
hecatise  1 couldn't  hear  to  have  the 
Mannlicher  stock  shortened,  1 told  Vince 
that  he  should  use  the  rifle.  Vince  had  been 
using  a Model  70  Winchester  .10-06  tor 
about  20  years  and  was  satisfied  with  it,  hut 
he  was  impre.s.sed  with  how  well  my  rifle 
shot,  ,so  he  agreed  to  try  out  Unc’s  .243.  It 
proved  to  he  accurate  and  light. 

On  the  first  day  ot  the  ’95  buck  season 
we  performed  all  our  traditional  customs. 
Vince’s  dad  and  brother  arrived  while  it 
was  still  dark.  Vince  made  everyone  his 
customary  hunter's  breakfast  ot  eggs,  pan- 
cakes ham  and  hometries.  He  waited  on 
everyone  and  made  sure  tweryone  are  heart- 
ily.  He  then  made  sure  everyone  had  all  the 
proper  equipment,  including  ropes,  pencil, 
identification  and  fluorescent  orange.  He 
always  “mother  hen’s’’  us  on  the  first  day, 
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but  no  one  minds,  and  it  only  adds  to 
everyone’s  excitement. 

The  day  was  overcast  and  still.  The  air 
was  cool  but  not  terribly  cold.  A nice  day 
for  hunting.  I headed  to  a stand  Vince  had 
built  tor  me  below  the  house.  V ince  headed 
tor  the  top  ot  the  next  ridge  where  he  had 
bagged  four  bucks  over  the  years.  My  ta- 
ther-in-law,  “Weasel,”  hiked  past  an  area 
he  refers  to  as  “tornado  country,”  and  took 
his  usual  stand  under  a large  red  oak  tree. 
My  hrother-indaw  Carmen  went  across 
the  road  to  the  game  lands  where  he  had 
been  successful  in  the  past. 

Vince’s  hunting  spot  is  a small  flat  with 
some  open  timber  and  grassy  areas  over- 
looking  a bench.  It  is  at  the  top  ot  a steep 
hill  and  requires  quite  a hike  through  the 
woods  to  get  there.  He  arrived  before  day- 
break and  sat  down  against  a large  red 
maple  tree  to  cool  down.  About  1 5 minutes 
after  shooting  time  arrived  he  heard  some 
leaves  crunching  oft  to  his  right,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a squirrel.  Another  1 5 
minutes  had  gone  by  when  V ince  heard  the 
crunching  again.  He  looked  over  casually, 
expecting  to  see  the  squirrel  again,  but  was 
surprised  to  see  the  largest  buck  he  had  ever 
seen  in  hunting  season.  The  buck  was  look- 
ing right  at  him. 

V ince  knew  that  he  could  not  move,  but 
he  also  knew  he  would  have  to  act  quickly 
if  he  wanted  to  bag  this  trophy.  It  the  buck 
took  a few  more  steps  it  would  disappear 
over  the  edge  ot  the  flat.  It  the  buck  turned 
and  took  a few  steps  in  the  other  direction 
it  would  be  in  thick  cover  where  there 
would  he  no  chance  for  a shot.  Vince  knew 
he  couldn’t  swing  his  body  into  shooting 
position  without  spooking  the  buck,  so  he 
stood  still,  waiting  for  the  deer  to  look 
away. 

It  seemed  like  an  eternity,  hut  the  buck 
finally  turned  its  head.  Vince  decided  the 
only  way  his  awkward  position  would  allow 
a shot  was  from  his  left  shoulder,  even 
though  he  is  right-handed.  It’s  a shot  he 
could  never  have  made  with  his  heavy 
.30-06,  but  it  was  possible  with  the  light 


.243.  He  put  the  crosshairs  behind  the 
buck’s  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  buck  dropped  in  its  tracks. 

Vince  slowly  walked  over  to  it  and 
knelt  down.  He  became  extremely 
excited  as  he  counted  10  long  sym- 
metrical points  on  a wide  rack.  The 
buck  later  scored  1 38  Boone  and 
Crockett  points  — just  two  points  shy 
ot  qualifying  tor  Pennsylvania’s  record 
program. 

As  Vince  admired  his  buck  he 
thanked  Uncle  Jimmy  for  helping  him 
get  his  deer.  He  felt  that  Unc  was  there 
with  him,  and  that  this  magnificent 
trc'iphy  was  a blessing  from  heaven. 
Everything  had  worked  in  Vince’s  fa- 
vor on  this  day. 

Before  the  day  was  over  1 took  a 
spike  from  my  treestand.  Carmen  got  a 
4-point  that  had  one  antler  completely 
broken  oft,  and  Weasel  saw  a buck  but 
couldn’t  get  a shot.  We  told  our  stories 
to  one  another,  took  some  photos,  and 
then  drove  over  to  the  meat  processor. 

A few  days  later  I visited  Uncle 
jimmy’s  grave  and  told  him  about 
Vince’s  big  buck.  1 thanked  him  tor 
looking  down  on  us  and  bringing  us 
such  good  luck.  In  “talking”  with  Uncle 
Jimmy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  had 
not  been  blessed  because  we  had  used 
his  gun,  but  were  really  blessed  be- 
cause we  were  hunting,  sharing  and 
caring  as  a family.  We  were  looking 
out  tor  one  another,  treating  each  other 
with  respect,  sharing  adventures  and 
loving  one  another.  We  were  carrying 
on  the  traditions  ot  hunting  and  the 
rural  life,  the  culture  that  Uncle  J immy 
knew  and  loved  so  well. 

It  is  always  sad  to  lose  a close  friend, 
but  his  deer  rifle  will  always  remind  me 
of  times  he  was  at  his  best,  when  he  was 
full  ot  joy  and  when  he  was  walking 
through  the  woods  during  hunting  sea- 
son. It  makes  me  wonder  who  will  get 
my  deer  rifle  after  I am  gone,  and  what 
it  will  mean  to  that  person.  □ 
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Looking  Forward 

By  Dave  Dufford 


The  oppressive  summer  atternoon 
heat  drew  me  close  to  an  open  window 
to  do  my  writing,  and  the  sound  ot  a gray 
squirrel  as  it  called  from  the  nearby  woods 
drifted  in  through  the  screen.  It  was  during 
the  previous  squirrel  season,  my  son’s  first 
year  of  hunting,  that  I had  thought  about 
getting  him  a .22  tor  his  birthday  the  fol- 
lowing May. 

Jake  showed  a desire  to  hunt  at  an  early 
age,  giving  me  several  years  of  anticipation 
to  when  he  could  accompany  me.  When  he 
was  around  1C  I started  teaching  him  sate 
gun  handling  and  letting  him  do  some 
shooting  with  my  .22.  The  stock  ot  my  old 
581  Remington  was  too  long  for  him  at  that 
time,  hut  the  shooting  practice  revealed 
another  difficulty  that  he  wouldn’t  he  able 
to  just  out  grow.  Jake  is  a lefty,  and  after 
watching  him  fire  j ust  his  first  se\-eral  rounds 
I knew  that  a right-handed  holt  action 
wasn’t  going  to  work.  Shooting  a pump  or 
douhle-barrel  was  no  problem  for  Jake,  but 
operating  a bolt  was  another  matter. 

When  I finally  went  out  to  buy  him  a 
rifle,  I was  thinking  of  a lever  action  or  a 
pump,  but  then  I came  across  a Lakefield 
Mark  II.  It  was  the  first  left-handed  bolt- 
action  .22  I had  seen  since  Remington 
dropped  the  581,  and  the  low  price  tag  left 
me  with  enough  money  to  top  it  off  with  a 
good  scope.  Jake  was  happy  to  finally  have 
a rifle  he  didn’t  have  to  he  a contortionist 
to  operate,  and  by  the  time  we  got  it  sighted 
in,  I was  pleased  with  its  performance. 

Having  a birthday  in  mid-May,  Jake  got 
his  rifle  in  plenty  of  time  to  do  some  chuck 
hunting.  Before  we  went  out  for  ground- 
hogs, though,  we  spent  a few  evenings 
target  shooting.  I knew  I needed  the  prac- 
tice, and  so  did  Jake  as  most  of  the  shooting 
he  had  done  with  my  .22  had  been  just 


plinking.  We  put  up  a few  targets  at  a 
measured  distance  and  shot  from  a 
rest.  Jake’s  groups  were  almost  twice 
the  sire  of  mine.  I watched  closely  as 
he  took  his  shots,  and  advised  him  on 
proper  holds,  trigger  squeeze,  breath- 
ing and  other  techniques.  In  just  a few 
more  trips  to  the  range  my  shooting 
had  improved,  and  Jake’s  groups  were 
matching  mine.  We  were  ready  for 
chucks. 

While  passing  a nearby  game  lands 
I noticed  where  some  long  lanes  had 
just  been  cut  to  and  across  some  large 
fields.  We  went  straight  to  a large  field 
on  a hilltop  to  sit  and  watch.  I was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find,  though,  that 
the  cutting  had  not  been  as  extensive 
as  I had  thought.  The  conditions  really 
didn’t  allow  us  to  get  within  range  ot 
, many  chucks.  When  nothing  turned 
up  in  the  first  field,  we  moved  to  an- 
other. 

We  followed  a trail  that  went  past 
the  end  of  a field  and  then  straight 
down  the  far  side  of  a hill.  As  soon  as 
we  neared  the  far  corner  ot  the  field 
and  had  a view  down  a long,  straight 
stretch  of  the  trail,  a chuck  stood  up 
about  60  yards  away.  That  was  a little 
too  tar  tor  Jake  to  try  an  ofthiand  shot, 
and  when  he  knelt  down  to  get  a 
steadier  aim,  the  chuck  dashed  for 
cover.  No  more  chucks  appeared  along 
the  entire  length  ot  the  lane,  so  we 
started  up  another  that  ran  to  our  left 
along  the  hilltop. 

We  had  gone  less  than  100  yards 
when  another  chuck  raised  up  ahead 
of  us,  hut  this  one  presented  a different 
problem.  It  was  no  farther  away  than 
the  first  one,  but  it  stood  on  the  high- 
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est  point  along  the  trail,  leaving  us 
with  nothing  hut  a summer  sky  as  a 
backstop.  A man  of  few  words,  Jake’s 
only  comment  was  “Nuts.”  But  that 
was  enough  to  let  me  know  that  he’d 
been  paying  attention  to  my  safety 
lectures.  There  was  no  way  to  maneu' 
ver  into  a spot  that  would  permit  a safe 
shot  without  frightening  the  chuck. 

A while  later  we  spied  a chuck  out 
on  the  same  lane  where  the  first  one 
had  been,  hut  this  one  was  a little  more 
than  100  yards  from  the  top.  With  no 
way  for  us  to  circle  and  get  closer,  we 
started  walking  down  toward  it,  just  to 
see  how  close  we  could  get.  The  chuck 
bolted  before  we  moved  even  1 0 yards. 

We  continued  down  the  lane  a short 
distance  until  we  came  to  the  upper 
corner  of  a long  narrow  field  that 
stretched  away  to  our  right.  The  field 
had  been  cut  and  the  center  had  been 
plowed,  leaving  a wide  lane  of  mowed 
grass  the  whole  length  of  both  its  up- 
per  and  lower  sides.  A doe  stood  feed- 
ing a few  hundred  yards  away  at  the 
lower  end,  and  we  watched  her  for  a 
few  minutes  before  starting  to  hunt 
along  the  upper  side.  We  were  almost 
to  the  far  end  and  1 had  already  given 
up  hope  of  finding  a chuck  when  1 
caught  sight  of  cine  waddling  along 
through  the  grass  less  than  30  yards 
away. 

With  Jake  being  a lefty,  we  devel- 
oped a hunting  pattern  that  puts  Jake 
to  my  right  — and  me  to  his  left.  This 
makes  it  safer  and  easier  because  we 
can  each  carry  our  gun  comfortably  in 
the  crook  of  the  arm  with  barrels  point- 
ing away  from  one  another.  In  this 
instance,  our  arrangement  worked 
against  Jake.  A branch  from  a large 
hush  extending  out  from  the  field 
blocked  his  view  of  the  chuck.  He 
didn’t  see  it  even  after  it  started  to  run 
for  a hole. 

At  the  end  of  the  field  we  turned  on 
to  another  trail  and  soon  spotted  an- 


other chuck,  out  feeding  some  90  yards 
away.  It  hadn’t  seen  us,  so  we  tried  to  get 
closer.  Chucks  aren’t  accommodating  that 
way,  though,  and  as  it  turned  out,  we 
spooked  two  off  the  lane  hy  the  time  we’d 
walked  its  length. 

We  had  one  more  small  field  to  check 
before  reaching  the  road  and  the  end  of  our 
hunt.  Moments  after  we  stepped  into  the 
corner  of  the  field  a chuck  popped  up  about 
70  yards  away.  Jake  had  done  so  well  target 
shooting  a few  days  earlier  we  both  felt  that 
he  ccuild  make  this  shot  from  a sitting 
position.  But  like  the  rest  of  the  chucks, 
this  one  had  other  ideas  and  bolted  for 
cover.  1 couldn’t  believe  we  had  gotten  so 
close  to  so  many  chucks  without  getting  a 
shot.  1 was  about  to  say  that  to  Jake  when  1 
stood  hack  up  and  noticed  a chuck  feeding 
just  30  yards  away,  in  the  same  direction 
we’d  been  facing  all  along. 

A thick  clump  of  tall  grass  near  the  edge 
of  the  field  had  hid  the  chuck  from  our 
view.  1 whispered  for  Jake  to  stand  up  and 
take  a look  just  behind  the  clump  of  grass. 
The  chuck  was  angling  away  and  still  feed- 
ing as  Jake  took  aim.  At  the  shot,  the  chuck 
hunched  up  hut  continued  moving  away.  1 
wanted  to  tell  Jake  to  shoot  again,  but  the 
only  thing  1 seemed  capable  of  doing  was 
turn  my  head  from  the  chuck  to  Jake,  then 
hack  again.  Jake  chambered  another  round 
on  his  own,  though,  and  the  second  hollow 
point  finished  the  job. 
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Traveling  home  I thought  ahour  hou’ 
unusual  our  hunt  hatl  been.  Aside  from 
seeing  my  son  shoor  his  first  groundhog,  we 
had  spent  the  entire  evening  moving  along 
at  a comfortable  pace  and  had  seen  mote 
chucks  than  we  would  have  if  we  had  sat  in 
one  place.  Jake’s  patience  has  not  pro- 
gressed at  the  same  rate  as  his  shooting 
skill,  so  I'm  sure  he  enjoyed  still  hunting  far 
more  than  sitting  and  watching.  Hardly  a 
conventional  chuck 
hunt,  hut  it  had  paid  off 
and  we  both  had  fun. 

A few  evenings  later 
we  went  hack  for  an- 
other try.  We  started 
this  hunt  where  the  last 
one  had  ended,  and  it 
wasn’t  longuntil  1 spot- 
ted a chuck  just  as  we 
were  starting  down  a 
lane.  It  was  only  15 
yards  ahead  of  us  and 
ran  off  before  we  could 
unsling  our  rifles.  We  con- 
tinued down  the  lane  and  then  across  a 
long  field,  talking  as  we  went,  mostly  about 
hunting  and  shooting  and  about  Jake  using 
his  new  .22  come  squirrel  season.  1 re- 
minded him  about  how  well  he  had  done 
the  last  time  we  shot  at  targets,  and  told 
him  he  shouldn’t  have  much  trouble  hit- 
ting squirrels,  if  he  remembered  the  lessons 
he’d  learned  at  the  range. 

When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  field 
we  turned  on  to  another  lane  just  in  time  to 
see  the  second  chuck  of  the  evening  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  We  continued  past  the  end  of 
an  uncut  field  and  found  a deer  feeding  in 
the  middle  of  it.  We  had  seen  our  share  of 
does  and  fawns  during  the  summer,  hut  this 
6-point  was  the  first  buck.  It  didn’t  take 
him  long  to  see  us  and  head  for  the  woods, 
though.  With  only  a half  hour  of  hunting 
time  left,  we  headed  toward  another  lane 
that  would  lean  us  toward  home.  There 
were  several  partly  cut  fields  adjacent  to  it 
and  we  were  hoping  we  might  still  have 
some  luck  before  the  day  was  over. 


W I th  a long,  straight  stretch  of  open 
lane  ahead  of  us  and  not  a chuck  in 
sight,  we  didn  t slow  our  pace  until  we 
neared  the  end  of  the  first  field,  which 
led  away  to  our  left.  Most  of  the  field 
had  been  cut,  except  for  one  narrow 
swath  that  ran  the  length  of  the  field 
near  its  middle.  By  the  time  we  reached 
th  is'strip  of  tall  grass  1 was  about  to  give 
up  on  seeing  anything  when  1 spotted 
a chuck  feeding  just 
beyond  the  tall 
stuff.  I put  my  hand 
on  Jake’s  shoulder 
and  directed  his  at- 
tention toward  it. 

“Here’s  your 
chance,’’  1 whis- 
pered. When  the 
chuck  stood  up 
and  turned  Jake 
already  had  it  in 
the  scope.  He  stood 
less  than  a foot  in 
front  of  me  and  1 could 
see  some  wobble  at  the  end  of  his 
barrel,  but  then  1 heard  him  take  in  a 
breath  and  hold  it.  At  the  shot,  the 
little  hollow  point  smacked  its  target 
and  the  chuck  disappeared.  We  found 
it  lying  just  where  it  had  stood.  Jake’s 
shot  had  hit  it  directly  behind  the 
right  ear.  I stepped  off  the  distance  at 
46  yards. 

“1  didn’t  think  I was  going  to  make 
that  shot,”  Jake  told  me  several  times. 
He  had  experienced  some  barrel  wob- 
bling before,  but  knew  from  his  target 
shooting  to  control  his  breathing.  We 
still  had  two  more  fields  to  pass  before 
ending  our  hunt,  hut  the  only  thing  we 
saw  was  the  bright  orange  cap  of  an- 
other chuck  hunter  who  was  leaving 
the  last  field  as  we  arrived.  We  were 
both  soaked  with  sweat  and,  perhaps, 
a little  tired  from  swatting  at  deer  flies 
and  mosquitoes,  hut  we  were  hardly 
disappointed.  And  we’ve  got  many 
more  hunts  to  look  forward  to.  □ 
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Handgunning:  Hard 
Hunts  Made  Easy 

By  Bob  Ferrence 

as  told  by  Shirley  Grenoble 


BOB  FERRENCE  shows  deer  taken  with 
his  Thompson  Center  Contender.  A 
back  injury  forced  him  to  hunt  with  a 
handgun,  and  now  he  likes  it  so  much 
he  would  never  go  back  to  using  a rifle. 

CLIMBING  ATOP  the  large  pile 
of  stones  Boh  Ferrence  could  see 
along  the  woody  corridor  where  the 
pine  thicket  met  the  hardwoods.  Ed, 
Boh’s  Brother,  was  still-hunting  along 
the  upper  edges  of  the  pines,  and  Boh 
knew  that  if  Ed  kicked  up  any  deer 
they  were  likely  to  show  up  in  front  of 
him. 

He  unzipped  his  hunting  coat  and 
unsnapped  the  holster  at  his  side.  Usu- 
ally when  hunting  with  his  Thompson 
Contender  .357  Maximum  handgun. 


he  looked  for  a stand  with  a tree  he  could 
use  for  a rest.  But  this  time  he  traded  that 
advantage  for  the  good  view  he  enjoyed 
from  the  rock  pile.  It  was  mighty  cold  this 
opening  day  of  antlerless  season,  so  he 
wouldn’t  he  able  to  stay  out  on  the  rocks  for 
long.  Then,  there  it  was,  a lone  deer  minc- 
ing along  on  the  edge  of  the  pines.  Boh 
plotted  the  deer’s  prohahle  path,  chose  an 
open  spot  slightly  ahead  of  it  and  aimed  the 
Contender  on  that  spot.  When  the  doe 
stepped  into  view  through  his  scope.  Bob 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

Boh  could  see  he’d  made  a good  hit,  hut 
the  deer  spurted  straight  toward  him.  Just 
as  he  got  it  in  the  scope  again,  the  doe 
turned  abruptly  and  disappeared  into  the 
brush.  He  waited  1 5 minutes  then  walked 
over  and  picked  up  the  blood  trail,  hand- 
gun at  the  ready.  He  followed  slowly,  watch- 
ing ahead  intently,  not  wanting  to  push  it 
too  hard.  After  covering  about  150  yards 
he  spotted  the  deer.  He  approached  cau- 
tiously, from  the  rear,  handgun  ready.  No 
follow-up  shot  was  necessary,  however,  so 
after  tagging  it  he  yelled  for  Ed  who  came  to 
help  with  the  dragging  chores. 

Ten  years  before,  when  he’d  severely 
inj  ured  his  back  in  a coal  mine.  Boh  Eerrence 
of  Altoona  wondered  if  he’d  ever  be  able  to 
hunt  again.  You  can  always  find  another 
]oh,  he  figured,  hut  to  he  unable  to  hunt? 
Unthinkable!  The  months  between  the 
injury  and  the  next  deer  season  were  spent 
in  recovery  and  therapy.  “My  first  time 
back  in  the  deer  woods  was  scary.  With 
every  step  I was  afraid  I’d  jar  my  back  or  trip 
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and  fall.  That  same  day  1 hef>an  learning  to 
still-hunt  slowly  because  1 just  couldn’t 
hike  around  like  1 once  did,"  he  said.  “My 
biggest  problem  was  toting  my  rifle.  No 
matter  how  1 tried  to  carry  it  or  sling  it,  my 
hack  would  ache.  Someone  suggested  1 try 
hunting  with  a handgun  and  it  was  as  it  the 
proverbial  light  bulb  came  on.  I’d  already 
been  doing  a lot  of  target  shooting  with  my 
handguns,  so  making  the  transition  to  hunt- 
ing with  them  was  fairly  easy.” 

For  the  last  1 0 years  Ferrence  has  hunted 
with  a Thompson  Center  Contender.  He 
says  he  likes  it  so  much  he  would 
not  go  hack  to  a title  even  it  he 
could.  His  first  deer  with  the 
Contender  was  a spike  buck,  the 
next  year  a 5 -pointer,  and  then 
several  antlerless  deer.  He  takes 
his  Contender  to  Tennessee  ev- 
ery year,  to  hunt  wild  hoar  and 
uses  it  here  tor  fall  turkey,  squir- 
rel and  groundhogs. 

“Using  the  handgun  has 
added  a challenging  dimension 
to  my  hunting.  Many  hunters 
take  up  muzzleloading  and  ar- 
chery hunting  because  they  of- 
fer situations  and  require  skills 
different  from  using  a rifle.  It’s 
the  same  with  a handgun.  The 
handgun  1 use  is  a single-shot  firearm,  so  1 
don’t  shoot  until  1 am  sure  1 have  a good 
shot.  Because  of  that  I’ve  had  to  learn  new 
places  and  new  ways  to  hunt.  Frankly,  it’s 
honed  my  woods  skills  and  made  me  a 
better  hunter.  1 learned  to  enjoy  the  hunt- 
ing experience  more,  too.  1 spend  a lot  of 
time  scouting,  locating  good  deer  trails  and 
escape  cover  where  1 can  catch  deer  slink- 
ing along,  trying  to  avoid  other  hunters.  1 
look  for  stands  where  I’ll  have  a limb  to  use 
for  a rest.  When  1 shoot,  1 have  both  hands 
on  the  grip.  1 wrap  my  right  hand  around 
the  grip  and  the  left  hand  over  the  right 
hand,”  Bob  said. 

“When  a deer  comes  into  view  1 imme- 
diately begin  calculating  where  the  best 
place  is  to  get  a shot.  It’s  hard  to  follow  deer 


through  the  woods  in  a handgun  scope, 
so  1 try  to  pick  a spot  ahead  of  the 
deer’s  path  and  focus  on  it,  watching 
ahead  with  the  naked  eye.  1 extend  my 
arm  out  and  follow,  hut  1 loctk  over  the 
top  of  the  scope  to  track  the  deer.  1 
practice  finding  the  target  by  picking 
out  trees  and  stumps  and  bringing  up 
the  scope  quickly  and  tocusing.  1 stop, 
walk  a few  slow  paces,  then  stop  by  a 
tree  for  support  and  cover.  It  1 have  to 
hold  the  handgun  up  for  very  long  it 
gets  heavy.  1 need  to  support  it. 


“Driving  deer  is  not  really  a good 
technique  for  handgun  hunting  be- 
cause the  deer  are  moving  too  fast 
when  they  break  out.  Ed  and  1 make 
slow,  quiet  circles  to  each  other, 
enough  to  make  the  deer  move,  hut  we 
don’t  want  them  to  bolt.” 

Ed  Eerrence  took  up  handgun  hunt- 
ing when  he  saw  how  much  Bob  en- 
joyed it.  He  also  uses  a Thompson 
Center  Contender  .357  Maximum. 
“Bob  and  1 hunt  all  year  together,  and 
we  spend  a lot  of  time  at  the  range,  too. 
Because  we  load  our  own  cartridges, 
we’re  always  working  up  new  loads  for 
the  various  kinds  of  hunting  we  do,” 
he  said.  “We  both  like  to  hunt  ground- 
hogs, and  using  handguns  tor  them 


A POPULAR  choice  for  handgun  hunting  is  the 
Thompson  Center  Contender  because  the 
interchangeable  barrels  make  it  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  species  and  hunting  situations. 
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ED  FERRENCE  says  it's  imperative  to  shoot  from  a rest 
when  hunting  with  a handgun.  He  selects  a stand  near 
a stump  or  a tree  with  a conveniently  located  limb. 


isD  I much  ilittereni  from 
Lisinf.^  \armmt  titles  Foi 
groundhof.^s  v\c  l(.vad 
llO'grain  httllow  points 
ana  use  a wan  'em  out 
approach  We  take  pot- 
table,  sturd\  tripods  with 
us  as  well  as  binoculars 
and  spotting  scopes. 

When  a groundhog  works 
to  within  lOC  yards,  we 
use  the  tripod  to  steady 
the  handgun,”  Ed  added. 

“Hunting  small  game, 
especially  squirrels,  helps 
me  learn  how  to  find  and 
keep  my  eve  on  the  target 
through  a small  scope.  For  squirrels  1 
use  a .22  Hornet  barrel  and  a Tasco 
H9x  scope.  This  scope  has  a great  tield 
ot  \-iev  with  plenty  ot  magnitication, 
so  It  makes  shttts  fairly  easy.  When  1 
use  a handgun  1 don't  take  shots  at 
running  squirrels,  so  1 have  to  still- 
hunt  qtiietly.'  Boh  satd. 

“I  got  the  Hornet  barrel  tor  hunting 
tall  turkeys,  too.  It’s  easier  to  call  and 
have  a pistol  ready  than  a shotgun,  1 
hack  up  against  a tree,  knees  up,  hand- 
gun resting  on  them.  Ittakesmuch  less 
movement  to  get  a handgun  intoshcaot- 
ing  position  than  it  does  a shotgun.  1 


don't  aim  at  the  head,  though,  hut  high  on 
the  body,  at  the  butt  ot  the  wings,  just  like 
archers  do,”  Boh  added. 

“Hunting  with  the  handgun  opened  up 
a whole  new  field  ot  challenges  tor  Ed  and 
me.  We  like  being  able  to  change  barrels  to 
match  the  cjuarry  and  working  up  what 
seems  to  he  the  best  load  tor  each  type  ot 
game  we  plan  to  hunt.” 

Hunters  looking  for  a new  challenge 
might  want  to  seriously  consider  hunting 
all  types  ot  game  with  a handgun.  Who 
knows,  the  title  and  shotgun  might  not 
ever  make  it  out  ot  the  gun  cabinet 
again.  G 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

The  Elk  of  Pennsylvania,  Ralph  L Harrison,  order  from  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  56  East  Main  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  1 7055,  48  pp.,  softcover,  $6  plus  $2 
shipping  and  handling.  This  book  is  must  reading  tor  those  who  enjoy  Pennsylvania's  elk. 
Born  in  Dents  Run,  the  heart  of  the  elk  range  Ralph  has  spent  60  some  years  studying  these 
magnificent  an'mais  Much  of  what  we  know  about  our  elk  today  is  due  to  Ralph  s 
relentless  orive  to  learn  ali  he  could  about  them  ano  he  has  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  at  the  efforts  that  have  alloweo  the  herd  to  grow  from  less  than  20  to  more  than  300. 
With  a gooo  mixture  ot  vintage  ana  mooern  photographs  this  book  details  the  history  ot 
the  elk  in  the  commonwealth,  its  hte  cycle  ana  the  future  of  the  hero.  In  spite  of  the 
problems  associated  with  them,  elk  are  a valuable  and  unique  resource,  ana  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  a wila  herd  ana  the  habitat  to  support  it  right  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Ink  wasn’t  even  Dry 

Bedford  — At  the  close  ot  each  Hunter- 
Trapper  Ed  course  1 stress  to  the  students 
the  importance  ot  keeping  the  certification 
card  in  a safe  place  because  they’ll  need  it 
to  purchase  their  first  license.  Apparently 
the  lesson  didn’t  sink  in  for  one  youngster, 
however,  as  he  sheepishly  asked  for  a re- 
placement card  five  minutes  after  the  course 
was  over.  Somewhere  between  the  class- 
room and  the  parking  lot  he  had  lost  his 
card. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto,  New  Enter- 
prise 


Smarter  than  the  Average  Sear 

Pike  — After  more  than  20  years  of 
working  with  bears  on  a regular  basis,  noth- 
ing surprises  me  about  what  they  do.  Re- 
cently, though,  I have  begun  to  wonder 
what’s  next.  1 caught  a nuisance  hear  in  a 
culvert  trap  late  one  night,  hut  upon  arrival 
the  next  morning  found  it  empty.  The  paw 
prints  in  the  mud  plainly  indicated  that 
another  bear  had  spent  a lot  of  time  but 
finally  managed  to  lift  the  door  of  the  trap, 
releasing  its  buddy. 

— WCO  Robert  D.  Suss,  Hawley 


Sear  in  the  Selfry 

Luzerne  — Recently,  Deputy  Rich 
Walton  and  1 were  called  to  help  remove  a 
bear  from  downtown  Wilkes-Barre.  Now,  a 
bear  in  central  city  is  a problem  in  itself,  but 
this  one  made  its  way  to  the  top  deck  of  the 
Ramada  Inn  Plaza  parking  garage  — three 
stories  above  a busy  street.  Our  first  con- 
cern was  in  keeping  the  bear  from  running 
wild  across  the  parking  garage  and  stum- 
bling over  the  concrete  railing  to  the  pave- 
ment below.  Several  Wilkes-Barre  police 
officers,  including  Sgt.  Joseph  Coffay,  did 
an  excellent  job  of  closing  the  garage  and 
containing  the  hear.  After  we  tranquilized 
the  bruin  and  loaded  it  into  a police  truck, 
Sgt.  Coffay  remarked  to  officer  Dwayne 
Price,  “Fingerprint  and  photograph  it  be- 
fore cutting  it  loose.”  1,  however,  suggested 
we  just  issue  a written  warning,  because  it 
was  the  bear’s  first  trespassing  offense. 

— WCO  JOBEPH  O.  Wenzel, 

Bear  Creek 

Death  Wish 

Montgomery  — Deputy  Dick  Endy 
“bagged”  a gobbler  a week  before  spring 
turkey  season  opened.  A 20-pound  tom 
flew  into  the  windshield  of  his  truck,  end- 
ing up  on  the  passenger  seat.  Dick’s  truck 
sustained  some  damage  but,  luckily,  he  was 
not  hurt. 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Good  Practice  and  Fun,  Too 

Bucks  — A great  way  to  sharpen  a jun- 
ior hunter’s  marksmanship  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  summer  weather  is  a ground- 
hog hunt.  Don’t  forget  your  fluorescent 
orange  hat  and  permission  from  the  land- 
owner,  though. 

— WCO  Scott  M.  Thomas, 

New  Britain 
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Come  a Courtin’ 

Lancaster  — While  visiting  a pheas- 
ant  propagator  this  past  spring  I spotted 
two  cockhirds  standing  outside  his  holding 
pens.  1 informed  him  that  two  of  his  birds 
had.escaped,  hut  he  told  me  they  were  wild 
birds  that  came  in  every  morning  to  woo 
his  hens.  Last  year’s  mild  winter  seems  to 
have  henefitted  our  pheasant  population, 
as  sightings  have  increased. 

— WCO  Thomas  L Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 

Adaptable 

Dauphin  — Barb  Huffman  of  Dauphin 
watched  a crow  on  two  different  occasions 
poking  holes  in  discarded  ketchup  packets 
and  eating  the  tasty  contents.  The  same 
day.,  my  wife  and  son  told  me  they  had 
watched  a bluebird  drinking  my  cold  coffee 
from  the  mug  1 had  left  on  the  back  deck. 
— WCO  Scott  R.  Sills,  Halifax 

Right  Color,  Wrong  Cargo 

Berks  — After  responding  to  a deer 
poaching  call  1 discovered  once  again  that 
things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  The 
caller  told  me  he  saw  his  neighbor  dragging 
what  appeared  to  be  a deer  across  a field. 
While  searching  for  blood  and  hair,  the 
suspect  wanted  to  know  what  1 was  looking 
for.  It  was  then  the  man  told  me  he  had 
been  dragging  trees  in  a brown  burlap  tarp 
to  he  replanted. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Sirdsboro 


Keen  Observation 

Schuylkill  — On  the  first  day  of  the 
spring  gobbler  season  Deputy  W illiam  Horn 
checked  19  hunters  along  Blue  Mountain 
and  noted  that  17  had  been  successful 
during  the  buck  season,  as  their  tags  were 
missing  from  their  licenses. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 

Birds  of  a Feather  Flock  Together 

Last  gobbler  season  Donnie 
Ahraczinskas  of  Mifflinville  had  several 
turkeys  coming  in  to  his  calling,  hut  one 
bird  remained  hidden  in  a thicket.  Think- 
ing it  was  the  boss  gobbler  he  had  seen  prior 
to  the  season,  imagine  his  surprise  when 
out  stepped  a strutting  peacock. 

— LMO  Keith  R Sanford,  Mifflinville 

Get  the  Hint? 

Centre  — Last  spring  I knew  it  was 
time  to  hang  my  hummingbird  feeder  when 
a hummer  buzzed  in  front  of  my  face  then 
stuck  its  beak  up  my  nose. 

— WCO  George  F.  Mock, 

Spring  Mills 


Walk  a Mile  in  My  Shoes 

Fayette  — At  a recent  meeting  a sports- 
man said  that  WCOs  have  a “cushy”  job. 
All  I could  think  about  was  that  what  he 
probably  meant  was  that  picking  up 
roadkilled  deer  in  August  was  a “squashy” 
job. 

— WCO  Charles  H.  May,  Mill  Run 
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Still  a Sargain 

Clarion  — I was  given  a 1948  issue  of 
Game  News  and  discovered  the  price  per 
issue  then  was  1 0 cents,  a price  that  contin- 
ued  into  the  mid- 1960s.  Also,  the  late  Ned 
Smith,  whose  name  and  work  is  familiar  to 
all  long  time  readers,  did  his  first  illustra' 
tions  for  the  magazine,  to  accompany  an 
article  on  raccoon  hunting  hy  Charles  Dill. 
The  magazine  was  concerned  then,  as  now, 
with  hunter  behavior  and  hunter  safety. 
Today’s  magazine  is  smaller,  hut  contains 
many  more  pages  and  much  more  informa- 
tion. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 

Homebodies 

Mercer  — In  the  late  resident  Canada 
goose  season  Harold  Lewis  shot  a goose 
with  a leg  band,  near  Volant  in  Lawrence 
County.  After  sending  in  the  band  he  re- 
ceived word  that  the  bird  had  been  handed 
as  a juvenile  on  July  8,  1993,  near 
Neshannock  Falls  (not  too  far  from  where 
Harold  shot  it  three  and  one-half  years 
later.)  Three  years  earler,  Harold  had  shot 
a handed  goose  in  Crawford  County,  near 
the  Pymatuning  Management  Area  in  No- 
vember of  1993,  and  that  goose  had  been 
handed  July  7,  1993,  as  a juvenile  near 
Linesville.  It  is  interesting  that  both  of 
these  geese  were  taken  near  the  sites  where 
initially  banded.  A bit  of  a coincidence  was 
that  the  banding  dates  of  the  geese  shot 
over  three  years  apart  were  on  consecutive 
days. 

— WCO  Donalp  G.  Chaybin, 
Greenvillle 


Thanks  for  the  Memories 

Bradford  — It  looks  like  I’ve  come  full 
circle.  I started  as  a deputy  here  and,  after 
30  years  as  a WCO,  I’m  retiring.  Many 
friends  have  been  made,  and  I must  say,  a 
few  enemys  as  well. 

— WCO  Edward  N.  Gallew, 

Wyalubing 


Silly  Goose 

Dauphin  — Deputy  John  Flory  re- 
sponded to  a call  about  a goose  in  a residen- 
tial area  in  Swatara  Township.  The  gander 
was  found  next  to  a plastic  goose  planter  in 
a homeowner’s  front  yard  and  was  reluc- 
tant to  leave  its  “mate,”  making  it  easy  to 
capture  and  relocate. 

— WCO  Leith  A.  Snyder,  Grantville 


Tooth  Fairy  We’re  Not 

McKean  — During  a program  I asked 
the  third  graders  why  we  collect  a tooth 
from  each  bear  that  we  are  processing.  One 
caring  young  man  said  we  save  the  teeth  to 
give  to  other  animals  that  have  lost  a tooth 
of  their  own. 

— WCO  Len  Grobhek,  Smethport 

You  had  to  Ask 

Wyoming  — While  Deputy  Gene 
Gaydos  and  I were  conducting  a program 
on  furhearers  for  a fifth  grade  class,  one  of 
the  students  told  us  she  had  been  bitten  hy 
a raccoon  and  had  to  get  rabies  shots.  We 
asked  if  anyone  else  had  to  he  treated  and 
the  girl  said  her  mother  did.  Somewhat 
surprised.  Gene  asked  if  the  raccoon  had 
attacked  her  mother,  too.  The  little  girl 
shook  her  head  no  then  looked  up,  wide- 
eyed,  and  said,  “I  hit  my  mommy.” 

— WCO  William  Wabberman, 
Tunnhannock 
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What  Next? 

Adams  — Recently,  I’ve  investigated 
thekillingot  a goat  hy  an  unknown  animal, 
possibly  a bear,  examined  the  cage  for  the 
relocation  of  a tiger,  and  was  called  to  the 
scene  of  a wild  boar  struck  by  a vehicle. 
Every  day  brings  a surprise.  The  woman 
driving  the  car  that  struck  the  hoar  was 
surprised,  too. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 

Not  My  Lucky  Pay 

'Washington  — Last  spring  I was  trying 
to  find  a roadkilled  doe  to  use  for  a program 
I was  doing  for  a McGuffey  High  School 
class.  I was  having  trouble  locating  one,  hut 
finally  spotted  a dead  deer  along  Interstate 
79.  In  my  haste  to  see  if  the  animal  was  a 
doe  I jumped  out  of  my  vehicle,  realizing  a 
little  too  late  that  1 had  neglected  to  put 
the  transmission  in  park.  I must  have  been 
quite  a sight,  chasing  my  Bronco  for  about 
100  yards  down  1-79. 

— WCO  PoTY  McDowell,  Richeyville 


When  the  Cats  are  Away  . . . 

Juniata  — Last  gobbler  season  I 
checked  on  a camp  near  East  Waterford 
and  discovered  the  occupants  were  all  out 
hunting.  I then  noticed  a long-bearded 
tom  strutting  for  some  hens  in  the  back- 
yard. 

— WCO  Dan  Clark,  Honey  Grove 


Heavy  Duty  Bird  Cage 

Lorest  — Deputy  Lloyd  Keeley  was 
driving  past  a parked  van  when  he  noticed 
movement  inside  and  what  appeared  to  he 
a large  bird.  He  looked  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  van  and,  sure  enough,  saw  a 
large  black  and  white  bird.  The  owner  of 
the  van  informed  Lloyd  that  the  bird  was 
an  Andean  Condor,  which  is  native  to 
South  America.  The  owner  produced  the 
proper  permits  and  soon  departed  leaving 
one  deputy  who  was  glad  he  did  not  need  to 
confiscate  a 30-pound  bird  with  a nine  foot 
wingspan. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Blown  out  of  Proportion 

Lehigh  — Last  spring  we  received  many 
calls  about  bears  getting  into  bird  feeders. 
Most  people  here  are  not  used  to  encoun- 
tering bruins.  One  evening  a lady  called  to 
report  a hear  at  her  bird  feeders,  and  in 
describing  it  she  said  “It  was  as  big  as  a 
Hippopotamus.”  Now  that’s  one  bear  I’d 
like  to  see. 

— WCO  Michael  Beahm,  Fogelsville 

Shades  of  Spring 

It  seems  fluorescent  orange  attracts  more 
than  just  the  attention  of  other  hunters. 
Harvey  Mowery  of  Mount  Pleasant  Mills 
was  changing  locations  while  turkey  hunt- 
ing last  spring  when  he  was  dive-bombed 
hy  a hummingbird  attracted  to  his  orange 
hat. 

— LMO  Clayton  G.  VanBuskirk, 
Millerstown 

It  Works 

Huntinglton  — While  checking  a warm 
season  grass  project  near  Raystown  Lake  1 
noticed  many  pheasants  and  rabbits,  and 
heard  some  turkeys.  I also  inventoried  21 
nesting  boxes  and  found  tree  swallows  had 
used  14  boxes;  blue  birds,  2;  wrens,  2;  and 
three  boxes  were  empty.  If  habitat  is  avail- 
able, wildlife  will  use  it. 

— WCO  Phil  Lukish,  Alexandria 
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Shocking  Result 

IjMOK  — Garv  Struhic  tumi  Millmom 
found  a deao  osprex  with  its  feet  scorched 
and  the  pnman'  feathers  ot  one  winp  burned 
oft  A 12'inch  white  sucker  was  ivmp 
nearby.  Apparently  the  osprey  was  electro- 
cuted when  it  tried  to  land  on  an  electrical 
wire  to  eat  its  catch. 

— WCO  Bernard  j.  Schmader, 

tv'lLLMONT 


Yeah,  Right 

Crawford  — 1 checked  a turkey  hunter 
last  spring  who  didn’t  have  an  orange  hat  or 
a hunting  1 icense,  and  carried  an  unpl  ugged 
shotgun.  His  first  words  were,  “I'm  not 
hunting.  iList  walking.”  While  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  from  the  man  1 
noticed  several  turkeys  standing  in  a field, 
yelping.  1 could  lust  imagine  them  saying, 
liar,  liar,  pants  on  fire. 

— WCO  Dave  Myers,  LiNesville 

For  Better  or  Worse 

Bedford  — While  picking  out  wedding 
rings  1 told  my  bride-to-be,  Sara,  that  we 
could  save  money  if  I simply  wore  my 
“green  ring”  (Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation class  ring)  on  my  left  hand  Sara 
quickly  answered.  “You’re  not  getting  mar- 
ried to  the  Came  Commission.”  I laughed 
and  said  that  1 wasn't,  hut  by  marrying  a 
WCO,  she  sure  was. 

— WCO  Daniel  5.  Yahner,  Everet^ 

Interesting  Thought 

Snyder  — Deputy  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  Dave  Mull  captured  and 
released  a flying  squirrel  that  had  founu  its 
way  into  his  house.  A short  time  later  he 
heard  the  scurrying  of  little  footsteps  again, 
and  captured  and  released  the  critter  a 
second  time,  with  a stern  warning  not  to 
return.  Twentx  minutes  later  the  squirrel 
was  hack,  so  Dave  put  it  into  a hag  anu 
drove  it  tc'  a remote  woodlor  .several  miles 
away.  1 wonder  what  he  would  have  done  if 
It  had  been  a skunk. 

— WCC  Steven  Bernard,,  Penns  Creek 


Bradford  — While  turkey  hunting  here 
last  spring  Roy  Crawford  from  Lancaster 
was  moving  through  the  woods  when  a red- 
tailed  hawk  swooped  down  and  knocked 
off  his  fluorescent  orange  hat.  Thinking  he 
must  have  approached  totr  close  to  its  nest. 
Rcxy  put  his  hat  hack  on  and  moved  away. 
The  hawk  returned  and  this  time  snatched 
his  hat  and  flew  off  with  it.  Rov  asked  me  if 
1 thought  a WCO  would  have  a hard  time 
believing  his  story  if  he  were  stopped  for 
not  wearing  any  orange. 

— WCC  Wiliam  A.  B>ower,  Troy 

No  Joke,  Honest 

SuSQUEH.ANNA  — After  explaining  the 
procedure  for  our  annual  woodccack  surx  ey 
to  new  deputy  Joe  Russell,  about  driving 
four-tenths  of  a mile,  listening  for  wood- 
cock for  two  minutes,  then  proceeding  to 
the  next  stop,  for  a total  of  1 0 stops,  he  said, 
“What  is  this,  initiation  for  new  deputies?” 
— WCO  Donald  R.  Birchel., 

Nea  Milford 

There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 

Lycoming  — Being  an  avid  turkey 
hunter.  I’ve  hunted  birds  in  \'irginia,  Geor- 
gia. Alabama.  Indiana,  and  iust  this  past 
spring,  Arkansas.  l'\e  hunted  on  private 
military  state  and  federal  lands  anu  can 
honestly  say  that  our  turkey  hunting  here  o 
as  good  as  or  better  than  any  place  1 ve 
been. 

— WCC  Terry  D.  W,.ls,  W lu.amsrort 
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June  Commission  meeting 
highlights 


At  the  June  Commission  meet- 
^ ing,  after  reviewing  a staff  report 
that  concluded  a Pennsylvania  elk 
hunt  is  not  feasible  by  1998,  the  com- 
missioners  acted  to  move  toward  a 
bunt  “in  the  near  future.” 

No  specific  date  was  included  in  the 
morion  to  allow  staff  ample  rime  to  ad- 
dress  several  issues  that  must  he  satis- 
fied  before  a controlled  hunt  can  take 
place. 

These  issues  were  identified  in  a 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management,  “The  Feasibility  of 
Hunting  Elk  in  Pennsylvania  by 
1998,”  and  include  legal,  administra- 
tive and  sociological  concerns. 

Because  the  Game  & Wildlife 
Code  does  not  provide  for  an  elk  li- 
cense, the  general  assembly  would 
have  to  approve  both  a license  and  fee 
schedule.  Because  an  elk  hunt  would 
he  very  limited  by  design,  the  mechan- 
ics of  license  application  and  eligibil- 
ity must  also  be  worked  out. 

Social  implications  and  attitudes 
must  he  identified  before  a hunt  can 
proceed.  This  will  require  knowing  the 
interests  and  views  of  many  groups, 
including  residents  of  the  current  elk 
range  in  Elk  and  Cameron  counties  as 
well  as  legislators,  tourists,  businesses, 
sportsmen  and  conservation  groups. 

All  of  these  issues  must  he  consid- 
ered as  the  Game  Commission  works 
its  way  through  a time  of  strict,  self- 
imposed  fiscal  restraint  brought  about 
by  the  inability  to  secure  critically 


needed  new  funding  through  a hunt- 
ing license  fee  increase.  It  was  for  this 
very  reason  that  no  specific  time  frame 
was  included  in  the  Commission’s 
motion  to  proceed  with  implementa- 
tion of  a regulated  elk  hunt. 

The  state’s  elk  herd  numbers  over 
300  animals,  as  documented  through 
an  aerial  survey  this  past  winter.  The 
population  is  increasing  annually  by 
about  1 1 percent  and  could  reach  500 
by  the  year  2000.  Significant  range 
expansion  to  the  siruth  and  east  of  the 
traditional  range  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years. 

While  the  actual  biological  carry- 
ing capacity  for  Pennsylvania’s  elk 
range  has  not  been  determined,  it’s 
believed  elk  densities  within  the  tra- 
ditional range  are  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  population  goal.  Current  popu- 
lations are  producing  minimal  crop 
depredation  and  property  damage, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing 
abundant  opportunity  for  public  view- 
ing and  tourist  activity  that  favorably 
impacts  the  local  economy. 

Mining  Lease-Land  Exchange 
Approved 

Commissioners  approved  a five- 
year  coal  lease  with  T.J.S.  Mining  of 
Shelocta  that  will  net  the  agency 
1,207  acres  of  land,  269  acres  of  oil, 
gas  and  mineral  rights  and  $38,785. 
In  exchange,  the  company  receives  a 
lease  to  strip  mine  1 89,750  tons  of  coal 
from  a 37-acre  tract  of  State  Game 
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Lands  105  in  Armstrong  County’s 
Sugarcreek  Township.  The  coal  and 
marketable  timber  on  the  site  are  vaL 
ued  at  $479,680. 

The  agreement  also  calls  for  T.J.S. 
Mining  to  reclaim  the  entire  project 
site  when  mining  is  completed.  The 
area  currently  has  3,600  feet  of  aban- 
doned strip  mine  high  wall  and  15 
acres  of  previously  mined  and  mine 
spoils  areas. 

The  benefits  of  this  lease  will  he  far- 
reaching.  Eleven  different  land  acqui- 
sitions, predominantly  in  western 
counties,  are  part  of  the  package.  The 
parcels,  valued  at  about  $44 1 ,000,  are: 
tracts  of  460  acres  and  310  acres  adja- 
cent to  SGL  287  in  Armstrong 
County’s  Madison  Township;  100 
acres  next  to  SGL  50  in  Somerset 
County’s  Black  Township;  68  acres  ad- 
jacent to  SGL  306  in  Warren  County’s 
Columbus  Township;  65  acres  next  to 
SGL  313  in  Tioga  County’s  Delmar 
Township;  60  acres  adjoining  SGL  174 
in  Indiana  County’s  Banks  Township; 
56  acres  adjoining  SGL  95  in  Butler 
County’s  Parker  Township;  40  acres 
adjacent  to  SGL  79  in  Cambria 
County’s  Blacklick  Township;  22  acres 
adjacent  to  the  Southwest  Game  Farm 
in  Armstrong  County’s  Mahoning 
Township;  15  acres  adjoining  SGL  287 
in  Armstrong  County’s  Pine  Town- 
ship; and  12  acres  adjacent  to  SGL  79 
in  Cambria  County’s  Cambria  Town- 
ship. 

In  addition,  the  Game  Commission 
receives  oil,  gas  and  mineral  rights  to 
269  acres  underlying  a portion  of  SGL 
47  in  Venango  County’s  President 
Township. 


In  Other  Action,  the  Commission: 

• Accepted  a 20-acre  land  don- 
ation adjacent  to  SGL  315  in  Berks 
County’s  Rockland  Township  from  the 
late  Faith  Himmelreich,  formerly  of 
Lyon  Station. 

• Adopted  a regulation  authorizing 
the  executive  director  to  restrict  rec- 
reational or  other  uses  of  state  game 
lands. 

• Tentatively  approved  a regula- 
tion increasing  the  shot  size  tor  fur- 
bearer  hunting  from  #4  or  smaller  to 
BB  or  smaller. 

• Accepted  a 346-acre  donation  of 
oil,  gas  and  mineral  rights  underlying 
SGL  164  in  Butler  County’s  Donegal 
Township  from  the  family  ot  the  late 
Harvey  J.  Geihel,  formerly  of  Butler. 

• Tentatively  established  vision 
testing  standards  in  compliance  with 
Act  184,  requiring  all  persons  who 
have  had  their  hunting  or  furtaking 
privileges  revoked  tor  shooting,  injur- 
ing or  killing  a person  to  pass  an  eye 
test  before  their  license  privileges  may 
he  restored. 

• Accepted  an  award  of  $2,800 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association  (POWA)  to  he  used 
in  the  Game  Commission’s  Wild  Ac- 
tion Grant  Program.  Wild  Action 
Grants  are  used  to  provide  schools  and 
youth  groups  with  funds  tor  programs 
that  benefit  wildlife,  people  and  the 
environment.  POWA  raises  money  for 
education  programs  through  auctions 
held  annually  at  the  Eastern  Sports  & 
Outdoor  Show  in  Harrisburg  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Outdoor  Expo,  Allen- 
town. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (71 7)  787-4250. 
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Financial  constraints  force 
cancellation  of  WCO  training  class 


ALTHOUGH  FACED  with  antici- 
pated retirements  ot  at  least  20  wild- 
life  conservation  otticers,  the  Game 
Commission  has  decided  to  cancel  the 
enrollment  of  the  24th  Class  of  train- 
ees, which  had  been  scheduled  to  be- 
gin at  the  agency’s  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  in  Harrisburg  this  past 
June.  The  cancellation  comes  on  the 
heels  of  what  so  far  has  been  an  un- 
successful two-and-a-half  year  effort  to 
have  hunting  and  trapping  fees  in- 
creased by  the  State  Legislature. 

Due  to  retirements,  it’s  anticipated 
that  there  will  he  21  to  23  vacant  dis- 
tricts by  the  end  of  this  year.  That  even 
more  officers  will  retire  in  1998  is  in- 
evitable. If  the  General  Assembly  fails 
to  act  on  license  increase  legislation 
thi.s  fall  it’s  unlikely  a new  class  could 
he  trained  and  graduated  until  Febru- 
ary 200C,  at  which  time  there  could 
be  50  or  more  vacant  field  districts. 

“Unfilled  districts  always  create 
problems,”  said  Commission  President 
Boh  Gilford.  “Even  with  help  from 
deputies,  it’s  difficult  for  a single  of- 
ficer to  administer  two  districts.  With 
so  many  vacancies  projected,  we 
would  he  severely  crippled,  but  with- 
out the  license  increases  we  had  been 
counting  on,  and  with  existing  cost 
controls  already  in  place,  we  simply 
can’t  afford  to  finance  a new  class.” 

Commission  Executive  Director 
Don  Madl  concurred  noting,  “We  re- 
alize that  leaving  vacancies  unfilled  is 
unfair  to  everybody  who  depend  on 
conservation  officers  to  protect  wild- 
life and  provide  other  traditional  ser- 
vices. But  right  now,  we  have  no  re- 
course. 

“From  the  very  beginning  of  the  li- 
cense increase  process,  we  have  tried 
to  explain  that  this  class  would  he  de- 


layed without  additional  funding.  We 
knew  it  would  he  almost  impossible  to 
train  new  officers  without  either  a li- 
cense increase  or  budget  office  ap- 
proval to  increase  our  annual  spend- 
ing authorization”  said  Madl. 

Addressing  the  legislature’s  failure 
to  act,  Madl  said,  “We  really  don’t 
know  what’s  going  to  happen,  hut 
we’re  continuing  to  plan  ahead,  look- 
ing at  even  more  ways  to  defer  spend- 
ing that  won’t  cripple  the  agency  and 
still  allow  us  to  provide  an  acceptable 
level  of  service. 

“In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  we  closed 
the  Eastern  Game  Farm  and  — for  the 
first  time  since  1921  — virtually 
stopped  buying  land.  We  purchased 
less  than  seven  acres.  Most  of  our  ag- 
ing off-road  equipment  wasn’t  re- 
placed. Vacancies  haven’t  been  filled, 
and  employee  training  programs  were 
scaled  back. 

“Without  the  license  increase,  hut 
still  hoping  to  enroll  a new  class,  we 
requested  supplemental  funding  ap- 
proval. But  because  the  Commission’s 
unreserved  fund  balance  has  dropped 
to  a critical  level,  we  were  notified  that 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  monies 
necessary  to  finance  the  training  could 
he  drawn  from  the  Game  Fund.  Con- 
ducting an  8-month  training  class  for 
25  new  law  enforcement  officers  for 
$ 1 50,000  simply  can’t  he  done.  Con- 
sequently, the  class  had  to  be  canceled. 

“Despite  the  financial  hardships  we 
now  must  endure,  as  an  agency,  we’re 
continuing  to  act  responsibly  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  wildlife  and  our 
constituents.” 

Cautioning  against  further  delays  in 
getting  a license  increase,  Madl  noted, 
“Waiting  until  1998 — or  possibly 
even  1999  — to  enroll  new  trainees 
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will  mean  we  won’t  get  the  field  torce 
hack  up  to  full  strength  tor  four  or  five 
years.” 

Madl  concluded,  “As  we  have  for 
the  past  12  years,  we’ll  continue  to  he 
prudent  stewards  of  sportsmen’s  doh 
lars  and  make  our  declining  annual 


budgets  go  as  far  as  possible.  After  two- 
and-half-years  of  hearings,  briefings 
and  negotiations,  we  had  all  hoped  for 
some  positive  action  on  a license  in- 
crease.  But,  things  don’t  always  go  as 
we  would  hope.  Unfortunately,  for  ev- 
eryone,  this  is  one  of  those  times.” 


Visit  the  PGC  on  the  World  Wide  Web 


A NEW  WINDOW  of  opportunity 
has  opened  for  folks  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  wildlife.  The 
agency  recently  debuted  its  own  home 
page  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  page  opens  with  the  Game 
Commission’s  mission  statement,  then 
offers  browsers  six  primary  links  that 
lead  to  specific  areas  of  interest.  These 
are  “Publications,”  “County  Informa- 
tion,”  “News  Room,”  “License  Infor- 
mation,” “Hunting  Seasons  and  Bag 
Limits”  and  “About  the  PGC.” 

The  “Publications”  section  includes 
the  popular  Wildlife  Note  series;  infor- 
mation and  photographs  from  50  Birds 
& Mammals;  items  the  agency  has  for 
sale  ranging  from  videos,  prints,  stamps 
and  patches  to  game  lands  maps  and 
an  ordet  form. 

“County  Information”  will  provide 


the  viewer  with  the  names  of  wildlife 
conservation  officers  by  district;  PGC 
region  office  locations  and  1-800  tele- 
phone numbers;  name  and  location  of 
license  issuing  agents  by  county;  and 
the  most  recent  big  game  harvest  fig- 
ures, all  accessed  through  county  hot 
links  on  a map  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  latest  official  agency  news  re- 
leases are  available  from  “News 
Room,”  while  hunting  license  infor- 
mation and  seasons  and  bag  limits  are 
accessed  through  those  specific  titles. 

The  PGC  home  page  will  continu- 
ally he  updated  and  upgraded  m an 
effort  to  provide  both  general  and  spe- 
cific information  to  the  public  on  top- 
ics including  Pennsylvania’s  rich  wild- 
life and  natural  resource  history;  wild- 
life management  and  education. 

Join  us  at; 

www.PGC.State.PA.US. 


Outstanding  Employees  Recognized 

THE  COMMISSION  recognized  six 
career  employees  for  their  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  to  the 
agency  and  the  commonwealth’s 
hunters  and  wildlife  enthusiasts. 

Chosen  from  among  the  agency’s 
more  than  700  full-time  employees 
for  recognition  were:  Debbie  R. 

Altomonte,  clerk/stenographer, 

Ligonier;  Cheryl  A.  Trewella,  informa- 
tion & education  supervisor, 

Mertztown;  Shayne  A.  Hoachlander, 
game  lands  supervisor,  Corry;  Charles 
Campfield,  game  lands  maintenance 


worker,  Hawley;  Duane  R. 
Diefenbach,  wildlife  biometrician, 
Marysville;  and  Terry  L.  Heckrote, 
computer  systems  analyst, 
Wormleysburg. 
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PGC  employees  honored  at  northeast 
conference 


LANTZ  HOFFMAN,  flanked  by  deputy 
executive  directors  Michael  Schmit, 
left,  and  David  Sloan,  right,  was 
honored  as  the  Northeast's  1996 
Conservation  Communicator  of  the 
Year. 

WCO  Stephen  A.  Kleiner  and  Lantz 
A.  Hoffman,  director  of  the  Informa- 
tion  and  Educatit)n  Bureau,  were  hon- 
ored  at  the  recent  Northeast  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference  held  in 
Framinj^ham,  Mass. 

Kleiner,  who  graduated  from  the 
Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation  in  1978,  was  named 
Officer  of  the  Year  hy  the  Conserva- 
tion Law  Enforcement  Chiefs’  Asso- 
ciation, while  Hoffman  was  honored 
as  the  Northeast’s  1996  Conservation 
Communicator  of  the  Year. 

Kleiner’s  Blair  County  district  is 


OFFICER  of  the 
Year,  WCO  Steve 
Kleiner. 


both  diverse  and 
demanding,  ranging 
from  the  highly 
populated  Altoona 
area  to  some  of  the 
most  rugged  and  re- 
mote mountains  in 
the  state.  The  vet- 
eran officer  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  orga- 
nizational skills, 
demonstrating  lead- 
ership hy  example  and  his  ability  to 
delegate  tasks  in  an  efficient  manner. 

This  past  January  Kleiner  brought 
to  close  an  investigation  that  spanned 
more  than  a year  and  resulted  in  34 
charges  of  unlawful  taking  of  wildlife 
and  fines  of  $8,000.  During  the  course 
of  that  investigation  he  headed  a task 
force  consisting  of  Game  Commission, 
State  Police  and  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
officers. 

Hoffman  was  honored  hy  the 
Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
ference’s Information  and  Education 
Section,  which  he  helped  found  in 
1983  and  later  served  two  terms  as  its 
president.  The  award  recognizes  a life- 
time of  outstanding  achievement  and 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  wildlife  con- 
servation and  communications. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 

programs 


AN  EXCITING  lineup  of  programs  is 
again  planned  for  the  Middle  Creek 
and  Pymatuning  wildlife  management 
areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  August  6-7, 
PGC  Biologist 
Rawley  Cogan 
will  present  a pro- 
gram on  Pennsyl- 
vania elk. 

On  August  2G-21, 
basset  hound  field  judge  and  breeder 
Dean  Wickwire  gives  a presentation 
on  this  lovable  hound. 

On  Septemhet  6-7,  horn  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  the  11th  annual  Middle  Creek 
Wildfowl  Show  will  take  place. 

Programs  are  free  and  (except  for 
the  wildfowl  show)  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is 
south  of  Kleinfeltersville. 

At  Pymatuning  on  August  10, 
deputies  Scott  Henderson  and  Ken- 
neth Miller,  with  naturalist  Geoff  Law, 
will  present  an  excit- 
ing program  on  the 
life  and  lore  of  the 
eastern  coyote. 

On  September  6,  wildlife 
rehahilitator  Suzanne  Dearment  will 
share  her  experience  of  caring  for  the 
wide  variety  of  birds  and  mammals  at 
the  Tamarack  Wildlife  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Programs  are  also  free  at  Pymatun- 
ing. They  start  at  2 p.m.  and  are  held 
at  the  visitors  center  located  near 
Linesville. 


Wagner  leaves  Commission 

after  14  years 


FOURTEEN  YEARS  of  service  to 
Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  came  to  an 
official  end  this  past  March  when  Roy 
J.  Wagner  Jr.  left  his  seat  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Wagner,  75,  was  first  appointed  to 
the  Commission  May,  1983.  He  twice 
served  as  its  president. 

A life-long  resident  of  York  County, 
Wagner  was  no  stranger  to  sportsmen 
when  he  came  to  the  Commission. 
Prior  to  his  appointment,  he  was  1st 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  He’s 
remained  a member  of  the  PFSC  for 
over  40  years,  serving  in  many  county, 
division  and  state  capacities,  includ- 
ing chairman  of  the  state  organization’s 
Game  Committee. 

Wagner  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  as  an  aviation 


machinist  mate.  He  entered  service  in 
1942  and  was  discharged  in  1946.  He’s 
retired  from  Columbia  Gas  Company 
in  York. 

“During  my  years  with  the  Com- 
mission I had  the  pleasure  to  meet  and 
associate  with  so  many  really  nice 
people,’’  said  Roy.  “It  was  gratifying  to 
me  to  serve  on  the  Game  Commission 
as  a representative  of  sportsmen  across 
the  state.” 

An  outdoorsman  and  hunter  most 
of  his  life,  Roy  admits  to  having  a “spe- 
cial feeling  for  muzzleloader  deer  hunt- 
ing. “I  enjoy  that  time  of  year  and  the 
style  of  hunting  it  offers,”  he  said.  He’s 
also  an  avid  turkey  hunter  and  put  that 
knowledge  to  good  use  in  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation’s  task  force  on  turkey  hunt- 
ing safety. 
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Cornucopia 

I JUMP  across  a little  scar  in  the  land  where  an  invisible  spring 
gurgles  and  teel  my  lett  knee  strain  a hit  when  1 land.  Sometimes 
1 think  1 am  1 8 again,  especially  when  hunting  grouse  in  this  favorite 
grapevine  covert.  As  1 lean  against  a tree  flexing  and  stretching  my  leg, 
my  mind’s  eye  sees  something  in  the  thick  tangles,  something  motion- 
less, watching.  1 think  it  is  a deer,  but  can’t  make  it  out.  This  happens 
often  — after  having  illustrated  and  painted  scores  of  deer  for  so  many  years  1 have 
become  familiar  with  every  part  of  their  anatomy,  every  subtle  curve  and  texture,  the 
way  light  bounces  off  an  antler.  These  images  are -so  ingrained  into  my  subconscious 
that  1 am  often  stopped  in  my  tracks  when  1 perceive  part  of  a deer  that  1 don’t  see  with 
my  eyes  until  a few  moments  later. 

Now  1 see  it,  about  60  yards  out  in  dense  cover,  half  his  face  and  one  side  of  his  rack 
visible,  staring  at  me  through  a grape  tangle.  'With  my  compact  binoculars  1 can  tell 
that  he’s  a beauty;  tall  yellow  antlers,  rich  satiny  coat  with  blue  highlights,  a thick 
bushel-basket  neck.  He  turns  his  head,  expelling  twin  cones  of  vapor  from  flared 
nostrils  and  then,  like  the  drifting  vapors,  he  is  gone.  This  woods,  the  bottom  land  it 
borders  and  the  farms  beyond  brim  with  the  bounty  of  the  season.  1 take  a seat  on  a 
stump,  content  to  sit  in  this  woods  for  a while,  savoring  this  time,  this  moment,  that 
1 had  been  waiting  for  all  year.  1 remember  back  in  August  daydreaming  about  this 
place,  the  image  ftizzy  and  distant.  Now',  in  that  very  dream  1 take  it  all  in,  gleaning 
every  texture  and  scaund  and  smell  to  tide  me  over  until  next  year. 

Clusters  of  grapes  are  scattered  about  the  leafy  carpet  and  acorns  fill  every  runnel 

and  crevice.  Alcrng  the  south  field,  sumac  seed  heads,  shaped  like  fiery  torches,  burn 
red  against  the  gray  sky.  The  crimson  fruits  of  the  elegant  hawthorn  tree  grace  pale, 
spiked  limhs  and  near  the  pines,  teaberry  provides  another  favored  food  for  ruffed 
grouse.  The  huge  green  glcahes  of  fallen  i)sage  look  the  part  of  pods  left  by  aliens 
in  a science  fiction  movie,  while  skeins  of  greenhrier  are  decorated  with 
surprising  numbers  of  dark  berries.  Wild  turkeys  have  the  ground  torn 
h'  |i  up  in  great  abstract  patches  and  the  oaks  are  alive  with  bushytails. 

There  are  grouse  in  the  grape  tangles  and 
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one  in  my  game  pouch,  along  with  a cottontail  that  1 bounced  out  ofagoldenrod  patch  j 
earlier.  Sleek  mourning  doves  peck  among  some  spilled  corn  at  an  intersection  of 
country-  lanes,  heads  darting  furiously  as  they  walk. 

This  year  there  is  an  abundance  of  things  that  have  sprung  from  this  good  earth  — 
seeds,  berries,  fruits,  leaves,  nuts  and  wildlife  — all  an  integral  part  of  this  food  chain. 
Stored  energy  released  and  meant  to  he  harvested,  expected  to  he  harvested,  because 
a basic  law  of  nature  is  to  provide  surplus  whenever  possible.  For  those  who  harvest 
food  directly  from  the  earth  there  is  a joyous,  celebrative  air  in  autumn,  contrary  to 
the  tone  of  so  many  clinically  written  and  produced  wildlife  specials  and  texts  that 
portray  the  amazing  intricacies  of  the  food  chain  as  a dark  and  cold  treatise  of  death, 
destruction  and  transmutation.  Thi^  slant  is  the  only  one  that  can  he  understood  by 
the  passive  viewer.  Ultimately,  everyone  is  a participant  in  the  harvest,  most  by  proxy. 

But  unless  an  individual  participates  in  the  harvest  directly,  whether  by  taking  a grouse 
or  picking  a mushroom,  they  simply  will  never  feel  or  hear  the  powerful  pulse  ot  the 
season. 

On  my  way  home  1 stop  at  a small  produce  stand  in  front  ot  a little  farm.  1 buy  halt 
a dozen  pumpkins  ot  varying  sizes  and  ears  ot  red  and  yellow  corn  wired  together  tor 
Terry  to  use  in  her  autumn  harvest  displays.  1 also  purchase  several  jars  ot  jams  and 
jellies  and  a hig  apple  pie  in  a white  box.  The  portly  farmer,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye 
tells  me  that  after  eating  this  pie  I’ll  he  hack  next  year.  You  can  count  on  that,  1 tell 
him.  You  can  count  on  that,  1 tell  him  again. 


wocids  across  the  street  from  our 
house  our  garden  was  also  an  impor' 
tant  part  of  my  early  years.  1 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  as 
a kid  helping  to  hoe  between 
tows,  planting,  weeding  and 
picking  vegetables.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  in  short  order  a group 
of  kids  with  jars  could  pick  a 
garden  clean  of  Japanese 
beetles  and  potato  hugs.  The 
tough  work  though,  was  not 
time  spent  in  the  garden  but 
in  helping  to  can  the  veg- 
etables. My  folks  canned  ev- 
erything, and  the  hig  pantry 
room  in  our  basement  was 
always  stocked  three  jars  deep 
with  every  conceivable  relish,  fruit,  tilling,  sauce  and  vegetable. 

Over  the  years  my  parents  have  continued  to  can  a modest  amount  for  their  own  use 
and  as  gifts  for  friends  and  family.  Last  summer  1 rejoined  the  ranks  of  their  canning 
operation,  as  1 had  put  together  a pantry  in  my  own  basement  and  wanted  to  fill  it  with 
homemade  items  that  1 enjoy  cooking  with.  For  four  days  my  sister  Diane,  my  parents  and 
1 picked  vegetables  and  then  canned  enough  for  all  of  us.  It  was  hot,  but  gratifying  work 
and  there  is  a real  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  seeing  row  after  row  of  shiny  jars  stacked 
on  the  shelves.  The  great  reward,  though,  is  in  the  eating,  especially  when  used  for 
cooking  game. 

Venison  is  an  important  staple  in  our  diet,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  type 
of  red  meat,  and  we  enjoy  swapping  new  venison  recipes.  My  favorite  is  for  venison 
sirloins  baked  in  a mix  that  is  easy  to  can  and  versatile  to  cook  with.  The  recipe  card 
appears  with  this  story.  Enjoy. 


Cold  Day  Baked  Venison 

Quick  and  hearty  on  a cold  winter  day . Because  it  is  so  easy , you’ll  have  time  to  make  sourdough  Irread 
and  a blackberry  cobbler  far  dessert. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  venison  into  serving-sized  pieces,  pound  in  seasoning  and  flour  and  brown 
slightly  in  skillet.  Remove  to  baking  dish  and  cover  with  mix.  Bake  at  350  degrees  for  I'/z 
hours.  Serve  with  mashed  potatoes  or  rice,  corn,  lima  beans  and  applesauce. 

Rich's  Garden  Mix 

Use  regular  canning  procedures.  Also  good  luith  pasta,  added  to  chili,  baked  hamburgers  or  with 
sausage . 

Ingredients:  Peeled  and  crushed  tomatoes,  chopped  celery,  crushed  garlic,  chopped  green 
peppers,  chopped  onions,  salt. 

Cook  celery  separately  in  pot  until  almost  done,  drain,  then  add  to  onion  and  green  peppers 
to  make  mix.  In  each  quart  jar  put  in  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  garlic  to  taste.  Layer  tomatoes 
and  mix  until  within  one  inch  of  top  then  fill  with  juice  from  tomatoes. 
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I recall  quite  vividly  a school  poster  contest  that  my  fifth  grade  teacher  assigned  to  us 
as  a class  project.  Each  student  was  to  select  a subject  trom  a list  of  words  pertaining  to 
autumn,  and  draw  or  paint  a poster  and  include  the  related  word.  1 selected  “cornucopia,” 
more  commonly  known  as  a horn  of  plenty,  typically  depicted  with  various  gourds  and 
apples  and  grapes  spilling  out.  The  cornucopia  originated  in  Greek  mythology,  the  horn 
of  the  goat  Amalthea  that  suckled  Zeus.  In  art  the  horn  is  shown  with  corn  and  various 
fruits  and  flowers  — a symbol  of  abundance. 

I decided  to  take  a different  tack  on  this  subject  by  including  a dead  wild  turkey,  rabbit 
and  squirrel  spilling  forth  from  the  horn  along  with  vegetables  trom  our  garden.  This  was 
only  natural  as  my  father  was  a hunter  and  our  garden  took  up  nearly  halt  our  property. 
1 worked  hard  on  the  poster  project  and  my  hopes  were  high  because  I usually  fared  well 
in  art  contests.  This  time  though,  I knew  that  my  poster  wouldn’t  make  the  first  cut.  Upon 
presenting  it  to  the  teacher  1 could  see  in  her  face  that  she  wasn’t  too  keen  on  my  concept, 
with  dead  animals  and  shotshells  and  such,  even  though  it  was  painted  better  than  the 

five  winners.  In  this  column  I submit  this  concept  to  you 
again  these  40  years  later,  hut  rendered  with 
the  same  enthusiasm;  and  hopefully  to  a 
more  receptive  audience. 


Everyone  can  probably  recall  a 
memorable  dining  experience; 
much  of  it  relevant  to  the 
quality  of  the  fare,  service 
and  ambiance  of  the  es- 
tahlishment.  It  may  he 
special  because  of  the  oc- 
casion or  the  company  of 
certain  companions. 
Once,  Terry  and  I were 
invited  as  guests  to  a pri- 
vate opening  of  a Erench 
restaurant  that  1 had  done 

some  work  for.  A string  quartet  played  classical  music  as  we  dined  on  trout  and  venison 
stuffed  mushrooms.  Every  detail  of  the  evening  was  perfect  and  one  that  we  will  always 
remember.  But  as  a hunter,  another  comes  to  mind. 

During  the  late  grouse  season  I came  out  near  a few  wild  apple  trees  and  sat  on  a boulder 
after  working  through  a steep,  brushy  hillside.  I was  tired  and  ravenous.  It  was  a frigid  day 
and  the  birds  were  flushing  wild  except  for  one  that  I dropped  on  a reflush.  Lunch  was 
hunter  basic.  The  menu  consisted  of  a baloney  sandwich  with  ketchup,  a cored  apple 
stuffed  with  sharp  cheese,  and  a small  thermos  of  hot  coffee.  Dessert  was  two  big  oatmeal 
cookies.  I have  to  he  careful  here,  hut  I think  it  was  the  best  lunch  I ever  had. 

The  company  was  lacking,  hut  an  ensemble  of  chickadees  provided  some  pleasant 
background  music.  The  decor  was  to  my  liking  — a little  clearing  surrounded  by  thick 
stuff.  Lots  of  thick  stuff.  No  reservations  required  here,  and  best  of  all  is  the  cost  — 1 can 
do  this  almost  every  day  for  months  on  end  all  for  the  price  of  a single  entree  at  a Erench 
restaurant.  By  adding  this  bird  to  the  two  grouse  1 already  have  in  the  freezer  we’ll  dine 
on  Partridge  au  Vin  next  week.  Eor  a tip  I left  half  the  apple  with  cheese  for  the  chickadees. 
Eour  star  dining  at  its  finest. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Only  have  a few  hours  to  hunt?  It  only  takes  a 
moment  to  experience  a memory  of  a lifetime. 

Taking  Time  Out 


I’M  a tine  one  ro  talk  about  taking  time 
out  to  get  outdoors.  Right  now  I’m  put- 
ting the  alphabet  on  a video  screen,  and  my 
better  halt  has  gone  fishing.  1 was  invited, 
hut  decided  that  with  two  more  hours’ 
work  this  evening.  I’d  have  my  writing 
assignments  done. 

Maybe  1 made  the  wrong  decision,  maybe 
1 should  have  taken  time  out  tor  the  out- 
doors. Atter  all,  an  adventure,  or  a memory, 
can  happen  in  only  a minute.  And  if  it  had 
been  hunting  season,  a moment  is  all  that’s 
needed  to  a fill  a tag. 

We  put  off  so  much,  waiting  for  the  Big 
Trip,  the  Long  Vacation.  “I’ll  work  hard 

Linda  Steiner 


this  year,  and  next  year  go  out  West  for 
mule  deer,”  you  say.  Or  mayhe  your  dream 
is  Alaskan  moose  or  Arctic  caribou.  So  you 
turn  back  to  your  version  of  my  computer 
screen  — whether  that’s  shuffling  papers  or 
driving  nails  — and  put  off  your  time  out- 
doors for  some  other  day,  or  week,  or  year. 

Someday  you  may  get  to  go  on  that 
Great  Hunting  Adventure,  hut  why  deny 
yourself  in  the  meantime.^  It’s  an  old  saw 
that  you  should  not  always  live  for  tomor- 
row, hut  live  for  today.  Your  time  outdoors 
doesn’t  have  to  be  that  once-a-year  two- 
day  trip  to  God’s  Gountry  for  buck  season, 
with  the  remainder  of  rhe  year  363  days  of 
drudgery  and  a nose  pressed  against  the 
glass.  Maybe  those  other  days  you  can’t 
make  the  journey  to  the  Big  Woods,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  there  are  no  woods  be- 
tween here  and  there,  that  you  can’t  get  to 
a lot  quicker. 

How  quick?  It  depends  on  how  and 
where  you  live.  Even  it  you’re  urban-bound, 
with  today’s  highways  and  pockets  of  wild 
lands  even  near  cities,  you  can  quickly  get 
out  to  the  outdoors,  he  around  wildlife  and 
in  the  woods,  mayhe  even  hunt.  You  just 
have  to  want  it. 

I’m  fortunate  to  be  able  to  walk  out  the 
back  door  and  into  the  woods.  With  my 
husband  and  1 both  coming  from  postage- 
stamp-yard  suburhias,  I’m  thankful  that  1 

CAN'T  TAKE  the  time  to  get  away  to  the  Big 
Woods?  That  little  piece  of  "wilderness" 
might  be  just  a few  minutes  away. 
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can  now  walk  up  the  trail,  sit  on  my  log 
bench,  and  be  ready  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes from  home  to  see  whatever  wildlife 
might  stroll  through.  1 took  a brief  time  out 
the  other  day  to  do  just  that,  and  had  just 
sat  down  when  two  does  came  over  the  hill 
to  me.  The  encounter  lasted  only  a few 
moments,  hut  it  made  my  day  and  was  a 
high-point  of  an  otherwise  work-filled  week. 

The  same  is  true  tor  hunting  season.  My 
husband,  who  is  wiser  in  these  things  than 
me,  suggested  that  because  we  weren’t  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  get  to  the  Big  Woods  to 
buck  hunt  after  the  first  day,  I should  grab 
some  mini-hunts  at  home.  1 work  at  home, 
so  1 could  keep  my  hunting  gear  at  ready 
and  spend  the  last  half  hour  of  each  day  in 
the  woods.  That’s  when  the  deer  would  be 
moving,  he  said,  and  who  knows?  There 
might  be  a buck. 

It  was  tough  to  take  time  out;  there  was 
always  one  more  thing  to  do  in  the  office. 
But  1 knew  he  was  right  and  1 knew  he’d 
check  whether  my  hoots  had  been  out  in 
the  snow.  I’d  have  no  good  excuse  for  not 
spending  just  30  minutes  outdoors.  That 
half  hour  wasn’t  going  to  break  my  busi- 
ness, but  it  might  make  my  hunting  season, 
he  said. 

So  for  that  season,  at  something  after  4 
o’clock.  I’d  put  my  work  away,  slip  my 
camo-orange  insulated  coveralls  over  what- 
ever I had  been  wearing  (one  day  it  was 
dress  slacks),  lace  up  the  hoots  and  grab  the 
’06. 

Taking  time  out  that  season  didn’t  get 
me  a buck,  but  it  should  have.  I saw  does 
one  day  out  of  three,  plus  squirrels,  chicka- 
dees, a turkey,  and  a buck.  The  spike  was  a 
long  way  off,  last  in  a parade  of  does,  but 
after  a quick,  confirming  look  in  the  scope, 
I couldn’t  single  out  the  antlered  deer  again. 

I wasn’t  too  disappointed.  I had  the 
same  feeling  that  a fly  fisherman  gets  when 
he  has  chosen  the  right  fly  and  enticed  a 
take,  but  just  didn’t  set  the  hook.  I’d  done 
my  part,  been  there  when  a buck  was  there, 
but  the  final  circumstances  for  a successful 
shot  hadn’t  happened.  I remember  nothing 


of  what  work  I accomplished  that  week, 
hut  I’ll  always  remember  the  black  trees 
and  white  snow,  the  empty  space  between 
the  ears  of  the  does  as  they  filed  by,  then  my 
heart  pounding  as  I tried  to  find  the  buck 
again  in  the  next  opening  — only  there 
wasn’t  one. 

It  can  take  much  less  than  a half  hour  to 
make  hunting  success  happen,  or  at  least  a 
memory  like  mine.  So  you  can’t  get  away  to 
your  favorite  Saturday  or  vacation  week 
hunting  spot.  How  far  can  you  get?  And 
how  much  woods  do  you  really  need  to 
have  a good  time  out? 

I learned  that  a lot  of  woods  acreage  isn’t 
necessary  for  a good  hunt  during  my  urban 
deer  hunt  in  Allegheny  County  several 
years  ago.  Although  my  husband  and  I had 
driven  an  hour  and  a half  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  for  others  of  our  hunting  party  it  was 
literally  just  beyond  their  backyard  to  these 
forgotten  forest  patches,  regrowing  strip 
mines  and  wooded  corridors.  I’m  sure  get- 
ting away  to  the  next  lot  doesn’t  hold  the 
same  satisfaction  as  heading  to  a camp  in 
the  mountains,  hut  you  can  be  there  right 
now. 

In  those  and  other  urban  areas,  the 
closest  hunting  may  be  private  land.  You 
might  have  to  make  preseason  contacts  to 
obtain  permission,  so  you  can  be  ready  for 
your  midweek  time  out  whenever  you  can 
grab  it.  But  if  you  look  at  the  state  map  and 
pick  out  the  game  lands,  state  forests  and 
state  parks,  there  is  wild  country  you  can 
get  to  fast  no  matter  where  you  live.  The 
trick  is  to  save  time  on  the  steps:  have  your 
gear  ready  and  car  gassed  up,  and  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  just  go. 

How  far  out  of  town  can  you  drive  in  30 
minutes,  especially  if  you  hop  on  the  ex- 
pressway? It’s  an  hour  and  a half  before 
dark?  That’s  90  minutes,  minus  the  half- 
hour  drive  leaves  you  60  minutes  in  the 
woods.  A lot  of  bucks  can  run  by  and  grouse 
flush  in  an  hour.  Even  if  you  don’t  see  game, 
I guarantee  you’ll  see  something  worth- 
while — a perky  titmouse  giving  you  what- 
for,  fox  tracks  in  new  snow,  or  a show- 
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stopping  sunset.  Better  than  the  flickering 
screen  and  late  afternoon  talk  shows  any 
day. 

Do  you  think  that  the  woods  close  to 
town  are  all  “hunted  out”  and  there’s  no 
sense  in  going  A friend  stopped  briefly  at 
a game  lands  a hit  north  of  Butler,  on  his 
way  to  an  appointment.  It  was  the  second 
week  of  buck  season,  and  the  game  lands 
had  been  hunted  hard.  He  had  no  sooner 
locked  his  car  and  turned  around  with  his 
rifle  when  a buck  bolted  off  the  edge  of  the 
parking  lot.  He  followed  and  played  hide- 
and',seek  with  the  deer  for  about  a half 


hour,  until  he  had  to  leave.  He  stopped 
again  on  the  way  home,  with  only  a few 
minutes  to  spare,  and  again  saw  the  buck. 
He  never  got  the  deer,  hut  at  least  he  had 
the  neat'chance,  and  a tale  to  tell,  some- 
thing  he  would  have  missed  if  he  hadn’t 
taken  time  out  from  his  routine. 

Just  can’t  take  a full  day  off  right  now?  It 
might  be  next  year  until  you  can  get  those 
three  weeks  off  for  a hunting  trip?  Don’t 
deny  yourself  the  pleasures  of  the  outdoors, 
even  though  you  might  have  to  grab  them 
in  quick  “sound  bites.”  A nibble  is  better 
than  nothing.  □ 


Fun  Games  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Wily  Coyote 


Choose  the  correct  answer(s)  in  each  of  the  statements,  then  copy  the  correct  letter 
in  the  spaces  provided  at  the  bottom.  (Two  have  more  than  one  answer.) 


1 . Coyotes  have  been  noted  in PA  counties. 

(A)  no  (B)  several  (C)  all 

2.  Present  studies  indicate  coyote  populations  are in  PA. 

(C)  common  (A)  undetermined  (D)  rare 


3.  Males  are  slightly 

than  females. 

(N)  larger 

(S)  smaller 

4.  Covotes  prefer 

(D)  forests 

( 1 ) brushy  areas 

5.  The  main  diet  of  a covote  is 

(R)  carrion 

(S)  mammals  (T)  poultry 

6.  Covotes 

(L)  store  excess  food  underground  (M)  eat  all  food  immediately 

7.  Covotes  hunt 

(C)  alone 

(B)  in  pairs  (A)  alone  and  in  pairs 

8.  Covotes  can 

(T)  swim 

(R)  travel  up  to  40  miles  per  hour 

9.  Pups  are  born 

(A)  with  woolly  fur  (F)  without  woolly  fur 

10.  Coyotes  are  known  to . 

(N)  bark  (S)  howl 


(Latin  for  “barking  dog”) 


answers  on 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Cinderella’s  curfew  may  have  been  at  the  stroke  of 
12;  not  so  with  poachers  and  those  up  to  no  good. 
Here’s  one  such  . . . 

Midnight  Caper 


By  the  time  the  answering  machine 
had  completed  its  cycle  I was  stum- 
bling out  of  bed  and  fumbling  for  the  “bat 
phone.”  I have  named  it  that  because  when 
it  rings  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
person  on  the  other  end  isn’t  asking  how 
the  hunting  is  on  the  local  game  lands. 

“Game  Commission,”  was  my  groggy 
greeting.  It  was  after  midnight  and  I had 
just  come  in  from  an  early  season  jacklight 
patrol.  Sleep  was  a very  real,  but  short- 
lived, thing  when  the  phone  jolted  me  out 
of  a deep  and  blissful  blackness. 

“They’re  shooting  deer  in  my  field  right 
now!”  came  the  excited  reply. 

“Ok,  I’ll  be  right  up.” 

“Do  you  know  where  you’re  going?”  the 
caller  asked.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I 
realized  I wasn’t  talking  to  Ered  Wheaton, 
the  deputy  I had  dropped  off  after  our 
patrol  ended  earlier. 

“Who  is  this?”  I asked.  After  hearing  his 
name,  I recognized  him  as  a person  who  has 
called  me  about  this  sort  of  thing  before. 
He  told  me  that  the  suspects  were  at  the 
intersection  of  Merry-Go-Round  and  Buck 
roads.  He  hadn’t  seen  a spotlight  but  heard 
three  shots  from  a high  powered  rifle.  It’s  a 
rare  thing  to  catch  a poacher  in  the  act,  so 
I literally  jumped  into  my  clothes,  grabbed 


my  service  shotgun  and  flashlight,  and 
dashed  out  the  door. 

This  time  of  year,  our  regional  office 
radio  system  at  Dallas  goes  off  the  air  at 
about  10:30  p.m.,  so  I made  contact  with 
the  Bradford  County  Communications 
Center  and  asked  them  to  summon  the 
State  Police  for  assistance.  The  dispatcher 
informed  me  that  the  State  Police  were 
tied  up  on  two  other  investigations  and 
would  not  be  able  to  respond.  Rome  Town- 
ship Chief  of  Police,  Joe  Bevacqua,  and 
another  officer,  J ohn  Pedorchak,  were  called 
next.  They  would  arrive  in  20  minutes, 
with  Deputy  Wheaton  close  behind.  I was 
on  the  scene  in  five  minutes. 

As  I approached  the  area,  I could  see 
vehicle  headlights  coming  on  Buck  Road. 
I was  on  Merry-Go-Round  and  when  I 
approached  the  intersection,  I could  see 
the  glow  of  headlights  just  over  the  crest  in 
the  road.  I quickly  ducked  into  a driveway, 
turned  around  and  shut  off  my  own  head- 
lights. I planned  to  surprise  them  when 
they  reached  the  intersection. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  other 
vehicle  wasn’t  moving.  I could  see  its  head- 
lights illuminating  the  trees  that  lined  the 
road.  After  waiting  a few  minutes,  I turned 
on  my  lights  and  drove  up  Buck  Road  to  see 
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what  was  keeping  this  other  vehicle.  All 
thoughts  of  sleep  had  long  since  vanished. 

As  1 approached,  I could  see  three  people 
in  the  truck.  They  were  peering  intently 
into  the  field  and  didn’t  see  me  at  first. 
When  1 turned  on  my  red  strohe  light  and 
flooded  the  interior  of  their  truck  with  my 
spotlight,  It  was  as  if  someone  had  thrown 
a nest  of  hees  into  their  midst.  The  driver 
and  front  seat  passenger,  as  one,  tried  to 
hide  something  that  was  between  them. 
Their  heads  collided  with  visible  force,  hut 
no  time  was  wasted  on  complaints  or  rub- 
bing bruised  areas.  1 hurried  to  the  driver’s 
door  and  hanged  on  the  window,  before 
they  could  hide  anything.  The  stench  of 
alcohol  was  like  a slap  in  the  face  when  the 
driver  rolled  down  his  window. 

“Sir,  I’m  WCO  Rick  Larnerd  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  I’d 
like  you  to  shut  off  your  truck,”  I instructed. 
I was  surprised  when  he  handed  me  the 
keys  after  completing  the  task.  “I’d  also  like 
to  see  some  identification  from  each  of  you, 
please,”  was  my  next  reciuest. 

As  each  person  was  digging  for  their 
driver’s  licenses,  1 scanned  the  interior  of 
the  vehicle  with  my  flashlight.  Just  behind 
the  driver’s  seat  and  next  to  the  back  seat 
passenger  lay  a lever  action  rifle  with  the 
hammer  eared  all  the  way  hack.  I knew 
then  1 had  my  suspects.  It  also  hit  me  that 
I was  facing  a potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Beer  cans  littered  the  floor.  I was 
worried. 

After  securing  identification  from  the 
driver  and  front  seat  passenger,  I had  them 
get  out  of  the  truck  and  stand  in  front  of  my 
patrol  vehicle,  so  the  headlights  would 
keep  them  illuminated.  The  hack  seat  pas- 
senger tried  to  get  out,  too,  hut  I stopped 
him. 

“Hand  out  that  rifle,  butt  first,  and  do  it 
carefully,”  I commanded.  From  the  front  of 
my  truck,  the  driver  uttered  an  expletive. 

He  just  looked  at  me  with  glazed  eyes. 
My  heart  was  pounding  and  I could  feel  a 
phenomenon  called  “tunnel  vision”  begin- 
ning. The  loss  of  all  peripheral  vision,  tun- 


nel vision,  in  a high  stress  situation,  can  he 
life  threatening.  Where  was  my  back  up? 

“Hand  that  gun  out,  now!”  I demanded. 

“Okay,  Okay,”  came  his  slurred  reply. 

“Is  it  loaded?”  1 asked. 

“No,  I only  had  a couple.”  If  he  was 
trying  to  be  funny,  I didn’t  care  for  the 
man’s  style  of  humor. 

“Is  the  gun  loaded?”  I demanded.  I don’t 
know  if  it  was  the  tone  of  my  voice  or  if  the 
effects  of  his  drinking  were  wearing  off,  but 
the  man.  Bud  Helm,  began  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

“I  don’t  know,  I don’t  think  so,”  he 
stuttered,  handing  me  the  gun  ever  so  gin- 
gerly. I quickly  opened  the  action  of  the 
.30-30  and  was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  it 
was  empty. 

I put  the  gun  in  my  truck  and  called  the 
county  dispatcher  to  see  when  my  backup 
would  arrive.  I couldn’t  conduct  a search  of 
the  vehicle,  watch  the  three  obviously  in- 
toxicated men,  and  ensure  my  safety,  all  at 
the  same  time.  The  only  thing  I could  do 
was  keep  them  in  front  of  my  truck  where 
the  headlights  would  keep  them  well  illu- 
minated until  help  arrived. 

It  wasn’t  long  in  coming.  Chief  Bevacqua 
arrived  first,  followed  by  Fred,  then  Officer 
Fedorchak.  I filled  them  in  on  what  I knew 
and  then  approached  the  driver,  Jed  Helm. 
“Mr.  Helm,  I’m  investigating  a report  of 
poaching.  I need  to  search  your  truck.”  He 
had  been  chain-smoking  cigarettes  the 
whole  time  we  waited.  When  I told  him 
what  I was  about  to  do,  he  went  into  a 
coughing  fit. 

The  first  thing  I found  was  a spent  .30-30 
cartridge  case  on  the  floor  on  the  passenger’s 
side.  Then  I found  a live  one.  These  guys 
had  been  up  to  no  good.  I asked  Fred  and 
Officer  Fedorchak  to  search  the  field  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  our  location  for  any 
signs  of  a deer.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  they  had  not  done  their  shooting  near 
here.  A heavy  dew  was  on  the  grass.  If 
anyone  had  been  in  the  field,  their  tracks 
would  show  as  plainly  as  if  they’d  walked 
through  freshly  fallen  snow. 
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The  Helms  had  a camp  nearhy,  and  1 
asked  Chief  Bevacqua  and  Officer 
Fedorchak  to  take  them  hack  there  and 
conduct  a search.  Fred  and  I continued 
searching  for  evidence  at  the  scene. 

We  drove  hack  up  Buck  Road  and  soon 
came  to  an  area  of  large  fields.  Immedi- 
ately,  we  could  see  that  a vehicle  with  a 
short  wheel  base  had  driven  through  each 
one.  Tracks  in  the  mud  showed  the  same 
tire  tread  that  the  Bronco  had.  My  case 
against  the  Helms  was  building.  Any 
minute,  1 expected  to  find  the  carcass  of  a 
deer  or  sign  that  one  had  been  dragged 
through  the  weeds. 

They  had  driven  through  many  fields. 
Most  were  grown  up.  1 began  to  suspect 
that  these  men  were  driving  around  the 
pastures,  shooting  whenever  a deer  ap- 
peared.  After  searching  to  no  avail,  Fred 
and  1 went  back  to  the  camp. 

Chief  Bevacqua  told  us  that  the  Helms 
claimed  they  were  only  out  4'wheelin’.  A 
quick  check  of  their  truck  showed  that  the 
underside  and  grille  were  covered  with 


weeds.  They  steadfastly  denied,  howevet, 
leaving  the  toad.  The  rifle?  Well,  they  were 
target  shooting  earliet  in  the  day  and  had 
simply  forgotten  to  take  it  out  of  the  truck. 
There  was  no  way  1 could  prove  they  had 
shot  at  a deer  while  they  were  in  the  fields. 
1 could,  however,  prove  that  they  had  dtiven 
in  the  fields,  and  when  1 told  them  that 
they  would  he  cited  fot  this  infraction,  Jed 
Helm  became  very  belligerent. 

“We  weren’t  in  any  ^@!  field  and  we 
didn’t  shoot  any^@!  deer!”  he  exclaimed. 
Bud  Helm  jumped  in,  too,  hut  only  to  try  to 
defuse  the  tense  situation.  When  he  finally 
got  through  to  his  brother,  1 got  hack  to  my 
paperwork.  They  paid  the  fine  on  a Field 
Acknowledgment  of  Guilt  and  we  left.  It 
was  4:30  a.m. 

Even  though  we  couldn’t  prove  the 
Helms  were  trying  to  kill  a deer,  the  night 
wasn’t  wasted.  I hoped  we  had  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent  them  from  killing  one. 
While  the  Helms  denied  being  in  the  fields, 
no  one  pays  for  something  they  didn’t 
do.  □ 


Hunting  License  Revocation  Periods  Required  by  Law: 

•Casting  the  rays  of  an  artificial  light  of  any  kind  in  an  attempt  to  locate  game  while  in 
possession  of  a firearm  or  bow  and  arrow;  killing  or  attempting  to  kill  wildlife  while  using 
an  artificial  light  from  a vehicle;  buying  or  selling  wildlife  or  the  edible  parts  of  wildlife 
contrary  to  law: 

Endangered  or  Threatened  Species  — 10  years 

Elk  or  Bear  — 5 years 

Deer,  Bobcat  or  Otter  — 3 years 

Turkey  or  Beaver  — 2 years 

Other  — 1 year 

•Conspire  to  duplicate,  reproduce,  alter,  forge  or  counterfeit  a permit,  license,  tag  or 
stamp  required  by  law  — 5 years. 

•Failure  to  respond  to  a citation,  or  failure  to  pay  a penalty  in  full  within  180  days  — 
indefinite  or  until  adjudicated. 

•Hunting  or  trapping  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  controlled  substance  — 1 year. 

•Refusal  to  submit  to  a chemical  or  blood  test  — 1 year;  second  or  subsequent  refusal  — 
3 years. 

•Shooting  at,  but  not  hitting  or  injuring  another  person  — 2 years;  causing  serious 
injury'  to  another  person  — 5 to  10  years;  killing  another  person  — 15  years. 

•Failure  to  render  assistance,  or  fleeing  after  shooting  (nonfatal)  — 10  years;  failure  to 
render  assistance,  or  fleeing  (fatal)  — 15  years;  second  offense  — additional  10  years. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


These  pesky  little  critters  can  be  more  than 
just  a nuisance  at  a barbecue,  as  Marcia 
discovered. 


Mosquitoes 

Unlimited 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  when 

we  prepared  to  move  here  after  five 
years  in  Maine,  I described  Pennsylvania  to 
our  then  d-year-old  son,  David,  as  a “hug- 
free  paradise.”  Already  in  early  June,  and 
despite  being  slathered  in  Old  Woodsman’s 
Fly  Dc'tpe  and  swathed  in  a headnet,  he  was 
covered  with  black  fly  bites.  And  he  knew 
that  our  Maine  woods  continued  to  be 
uninhabitable  from  the  4th  of  July  until 
several  hard  frosts  in  late  September,  be- 
cause of  the  legions  of  mosquitoes  that 
hatched  once  the  black  flies  subsided. 

Although  I had  been  raised  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  I had  never  seen  anything  like 
the  North  Woods’  mosquitoes,  where  50  at 
one  blow  was  no  joke.  Once,  a friend  of 
mine  from  my  school  days,  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  came  to  visit  us  and  wanted 
to  dig  up  several  white  birch  saplings  from 
our  forest  to  plant  in  their  backyard. 

“The  mosquitoes  are  really  had  in  the 
wocids,”  my  husband  Bruce  told  the  hus- 
band. 

“Hey,  we’re  from  New  Jersey.  We  aren’t 
afraid  of  mosquitoes,”  he  replied.  So  off 
they  went,  shovel  and  containers  in  hand, 
led  hy  a resigned  Bruce. 

They  were  hack  in  half  an  hour,  our 


friends  sputtering  in  disbelief.  “We’ve  never 
seen  anything  like  that,”  the  husband  said. 
Needless  to  say,  no  white  birch  saplings 
had  been  disturbed. 

So  when  1 described  the  lack  of  real 
black  flies  and  aggressive  mosquitoes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Bruce  and  I each  remem- 
bered from  our  individual  families’  child- 
hood visits  — his  family  to  North  Moun- 
tain and  mine  to  the  woods  and  streams 
near  Pottstown  — plus  our  four  years  at 
Bucknell  University,  David  was  enthusias- 
tic. He  told  me  later  that  he  thought  Penn- 
sylvania must  he  the  most  wonderful  place 
on  earth. 

Over  the  years,  on  humid  summer  days, 
a larger  black  fly  flew  around  our  heads  in 
the  woods  hut  rarely  bit,  and  “no-see-ums” 
delivered  only  minimal  bites.  We  even  saw 
and  killed  an  occasional  mosquito,  hut 
they  were  not  in  the  same  league  as  Maine 
black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  All  summer 
long  we  sat  outside  on  our  unscreened 
veranda  until  dark  and  ate  most  of  our 
meals  there  as  well,  swatting  maybe  two 
mosquitoes  an  evening.  We  put  away  our 
insect  repellent  and  wore  brimmed  hats  to 
keep  off  the  occasional  black  fly  or  mos- 
quito. We  were  certain  we  had  found  as 
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close  to  a hug-free  paradise  as  possible  on 
this  earth. 

Then  came  the  flood  of  July  19,  1996. 
Raging  thunderstorms  started  at  4 a.m., 
and  continued  on  and  off  for  most  of  the- 
day.  It  flooded  our  stream,  washed  out 
sections  of  our  road,  and  left  plenty  of 
breeding  pools  for  mosquitoes.  For  days  our 
lower  lawn  was  so  saturated  that  it  undu- 
lated as  1 walked  across  it.  The  lawn  was 
bubbling  with  underground  springs  that 
had  percolated  to  the  surface. 

By  the  end  of  July  the 
mosquito  population  had 
burgeoned,  and  every  day 
their  numbers  increased. 

To  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem, the  weather  was,  for 
the  most  part,  hot  and 
humid,  and  most  morn- 
ings were  thick  with  fog. 

It  was  difficult  to  stop  on 
my  walk  for  even  a few 
seconds  without  the 
whine  of  several  mosqui- 
toes in  my  ears. 

Seventeen  days  after 
the  flood  they  reached  un- 
believable proportions  for 
Pennsylvania.  They  rose  from  the  earth 
like  a malevolent  mist,  circling  about  me,  a 
chorus  of  harpies  looking  for  vulnerable 
places  to  stab  me  and  suck  my  blood.  Not 
even  the  Old  Woodsman’s  Fly  Dope,  that 
we  resurrected  from  the  drawer,  kept  them 
off  Being  in  the  woods  was  no  longer  a 
pleasure  but  a penance. 

Throughout  August  they  were  horren- 
dous, so  I rushed  through  the  woods  on  my 
walks,  ignoring  the  siren  calls  of  birds  in  the 
trees,  or  walked  in  the  fields  where  their 
numbers  were  lower.  The  rest  of  the  family 
didn’t  go  out  at  all.  No  more  meals  on  the 
veranda,  no  more  leisurely  evenings  of  con- 
versation and  reading  outside.  After  25 
years  David’s  insect  phobia  returned.  To 
keep  my  sanity,  I decided  to  find  out  more 
about  mosquitoes.  After  all,  forewarned  is 
forearmed. 


Mosquitoes  probably  evolved  in  the 
tropics  at  least  200  million  years  ago  and  at 
first  fed  only  on  fruit  juices  and  nectar. 
Both  sexes  still  need  stich  food  for  energy 
and  other  activities,  but  while  the  males, 
with  no  biting  imiuthparts  for  pierc  ingskin, 
eat  only  sugar-rich  juice,  the  females  drink 
nectar  only  before  and  after  blood-sucking. 

Scientists  think  that  female  mosquitoes 
took  up  blood-sucking  when  the  first  cold- 
blooded vertebrates  evolved,  followed  by 


birds  and  mammals.  Because  blood  con- 
tains valuable  proteins  that  greatly  increase 
egg  production,  it  made  sense  for  the  egg- 
producing  females  to  develop  biting  mouth 
parts,  so  they  could  utilize  the  blood  of 
other  creatures. 

As  of  1991,  scientists  had  discovered 
3,450  species  of  mosquitoes,  and  were  dis- 
covering about  1 8 new  ones  per  year.  Three- 
quarters  of  these  species  live  in  the  tropics; 
some  areas  support  as  many  as  150  species 
per  square  mile.  Pennsylvania  has  about  40 
species,  the  United  States  as  a whole  170, 
Canada  70,  and  the  Arctic  less  than  a 
dozen.  But,  as  we  discovered  in  Maine,  the 
farther  north  you  travel,  the  greater  the 
density  of  mosquitoes.  According  to  scien- 
tist Lewis  T.  Nielsen,  “In  the  Arctic,  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  tundra  pools  over- 
lying  permafrost  produce  hordes  of  mos- 
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quitoeb  that  quite  literally  blacken  the  sky. 
In  one  experiment,  Canadian  researchers, 
who  uncovered  their  torsos,  arms  and  legs 
to  Arctic  mosquitoes  in  the  interests  ot 
science,  reported  as  many  as  9,000  bites  per 
minute.” 

Mosquitoes  are  the  most  dangerous  crea- 
tures on  earth  to  humans.  As  disease  vec- 
tors they  have  killed  more  people  than  any 
other  animal.  For  instance,  one  million 
infants  a year  die  ot  mosquito-horne  ma- 
laria in  Africa.  Mosquitoes  also  carry  more 
than  100  viral  diseases  to  humans  and 
other  animals,  including  dengue,  encepha- 
litis and  yellow  fever.  They  also  carry  other 
insect  larvae  that  harm  humans,  as  1 dis- 
covered hack  in  1985  when  we  spent  three 
days  in  the  Peruvian  rainforest.  To  our 
surprise,  there  were  about  the  same  num- 
bers of  mosquitoes  as  we  have  here  during 
a typical  Pennsylvania  summer.  But  we 
knew  enough  to  take  our  malaria  medicine 
faithfully  and  to  have  yellow  fever  inocula- 
tions before  traveling  to  Peru.  We  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  seemingly  as  healthy  as 
ever.  Then  I noticed  a swelling  red  spot  on 
my  upper  left  arm  that  throbbed  intermit- 
tently, hut  the  pain  was  neither  constant 
nor  unbearable. 

“Probably  an  abscess,”  our  doctor  told 
me. 


Shortly  afterward 
the  swelling  went 
down,  a hole  devel- 
oped that  dripped 
blood  and  lymph,  and 
began  to  itch  — a sign 
of  healing,  1 thought. 

OWPUTT  So  1 put  a bandage  on 
It  and  ignored  the  in- 
frequent spasms  of 
pain  and  itching.  Every  night  after  my 
shower  1 changed  the  bandage,  hut  as  the 
weeks  passed,  1 continued  to  seep  blood 
and  lymph  through  the  hole  that  refused  to 
heal. 

Then  came  the  evening  of  July  4th,  six 
weeks  after  our  return  from  the  rainforest. 
1 removed  the  bandage  as  usual  and  saw 
what  1 thought  was  pus  in  the  hole.  Impa- 
tient with  what  looked  like  a boil,  I began 
squeezing  it. 

To  my  horror,  the  “pus”  was  the  head  of 
a worm-1  ike  larva.  “There’s  a worm  coming 
out  of  my  arm,”  1 yelled.  My  husband  Bruce 
and  our  three  sons  came  running. 

Bruce  took  one  look  and  went  to  get  our 
needle-tipped  tw'eezers.  Then,  as  I turned 
away  and  the  boys  watched  in  lurid  fascina- 
tion, Bruce  grasped  the  larva  with  the  twee- 
zers and  began  to  slowly  pull  it  out  of  my 
arm,  match  ing  the  larva’s  contractions  with 
his  gentle  pulling,  because  he  knew  it  would 
he  dangerous  to  lea\'e  part  of  it  festering 
inside  me. 

Finally  he  had  the  nearly  inch-long,  fat, 
white  larva  ringed  with  black  bristles  out  of 
my  arm.  It  was  the  larva  of  a botfly  that  lays 
its  eggs  on  mosquitoes,  where  they  hatch. 
Then  it  waits  for  a mosquito  to  bite  a 
human.  When  it  does,  the  larva  moves  on 
to  the  human  and  burrows  into  its  skin. 

The  early  swelling  stage  had  been  the 
larva  growing.  As  it  enlarged,  it  had  opened 
a hole  in  my  arm  so  it  could  breathe  while 
it  nourished  itself  on  my  blood  and  lymph. 
The  spasms  had  been  the  larva  moving 
around  under  my  skin.  Once  Bruce  re- 
moved it,  the  hole  healed  in  a day. 

So  what  good  are  mosquitoes?  They  are 
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important  food  for  some  birds  and  bats  and 
the  main  pollinators  of  Arctic  bo«  orchids 
and  other  wildflowers.  Most  never  teed  on 
humans.  Those  that  do  are  called 
“anthropophilous,”  which  means  “associ- 
ated with  humans.”  Most  ot  our  closest 
associates  belong  to  the  genus  Aedes,  w-hich 
rest  with  their  rear  ends  down  when  they 
feed  on  us. 

Aedes  vexans,  which  translates  as  “irri- 
tating pest,”  is  the  most  common  of  several 
so-called  tloodwater  mosquitoes  that  lay 
their  eggs  on  dry  land.  The  embryos  of  their 
eggs  can  remain  dormant  tor  many  years 
until  their  eggs  are  immersed  in  water. 

In  an  Illinois  woodland,  scientists  dis- 
covered from  101  to  3,964  eggs  in  w’ooded 
depressions.  Where  soil  absorbs  and  holds 
water,  because  ot  detritus  and  shading  by  a 
low  herbal  canopy  (such  as  our  Laurel  Ridge 
with  its  blueberry  and  laurel  understory), 
the  numbers  of  eggs  were  the  highest.  Aedes 
vexans  also  like  the  walls  ot  craytish  holes, 
which  are  abundant  in  our  stream. 

As  eggs  they  provide  food  tor  mites, 
earthworms,  ants  and  beetles.  As  larvae 
swimming  in  their  temporary  pools  they 
are  food  for  salamanders,  and  victims  of 
both  internal  and  external  parasites.  If  they 
survive  through  four  molts  to  pupae  and 
hatch  as  adults,  they  live  three  weeks  in  the 
summer,  teeding  on  plant  nectar,  particu- 


larly that  ot  goldenrod.  Atter  mating,  the 
female  gets  her  blood  meal.  Altogether 
each  generation  lasts  25  to  30  days. 

Other  tloodwater  mosquitoes  include 
A.  stimulans,  punctor,  excrucians,  sticticus, 
and  trivittatus  and  Psorophora  horrida.  You 
don’t  need  to  know  any  Latin  to  get  the 
general  idea  that  these  mosquitoes  mean 
business. 

1 spoke  with  Gary  Jones  ot  Biological 
Services  in  Harrisburg.  He  specializes  in 
mosquitoes,  so  I asked  him  about  the  pos- 
sible tloodwater  mosquitoes  I might  have 
on  our  mountain.  He  thought  that  most 
were  probably  A.  trivittatus,  which  likes 
wet  wooded  areas.  But  A.  vexans  was  also 
possible,  although  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least, 
they  seem  to  preter  open,  gtassy  areas. 
Trivittatus,  he  told  me,  are  aggressive  biters, 
especially  on  the  tace. 

Jones  also  urged  me  to  examine  them 
when  they  are  biting  me  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence. A. vexans  has  white  rings  around  the 
end  ot  its  legs  and  V-shaped,  white  scales 
on  its  abdomen,  while  A.  trivittatus  has  two 
light  brow'n,  slightly  off-white,  or  golden 
bands  that  run  down  its  back.  So  far,  my 
scientific  curiosity  has  not  overcome  my 
instant  swat  reaction  whenever  one  lands 
on  me. 

Besides,  he  didn’t  explain  how  I could 
watch  a mosquito  biting  my  face.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commis.sion.) 

Records  of  North  American  Sheep,  Rocky  Mountain  Goats  and  Pronghorn,  by 

the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  250  Station  Drive,  Missoula,  MT  59801 , 400  pp.,  hardcover, 
$24.95,  softcover,  $18.95.  Add  $4.25  for  shipping  and  handling.  This  book  is  the  first 
record  book  ever  on  horned  animals  and  contains  data  on  more  than  3,900  B&C  sheep, 
goats  and  pronghorn  trophies.  The  book  includes  full  page  photographs  of  the  number 
one  sheep,  goat  and  pronghorn  from  each  state  and  province  where  they  occur. 
Measurements  for  each  trophy,  as  well  as  the  location  and  date  of  harvest,  the  names  of 
hunters  and  owners,  and  the  state/provincial  and  all-time  rank  are  also  given. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Working  up  the  most  accurate  load  for  your  rifle 
involves  more  than  just  banging  avuay  at  a piece  of 
paper  tacked  to  a backstop.  Here’s  some  tips  on  . . . 

Developing  a New 

Load 


iiT  TOW’S  IT  GOING,”  1 asked  a friend 
JL  A.  using  my  henchrest.  “Are  they  all 
going  in  one  hole?” 

“The  first  shot  is  in  the  hull,  hut  the  next 
tour  make  me  wonder  about  the  accuracy 
ot  handloads.” 

When  he  finished  firing  the  last  5-shot 
group,  I set  Lip  my  spotting  scope.  A quick 
look  at  the  groups  on  the  tour  targets  sure 
didn’t  look  impressive.  He  also  studied  the 
groups  tor  a halt  minute.  While  ruhhing  his 
shooting  shoulder,  he  asked  me  to  take 
another  look  at  the  target  on  the  extreme 
left,  which  was  the  first  target  according  to 

Helen  Lewis 


him.  The  5 -shot  group  was  nothing  to  write 
home  about,  hut  it  was  definitely  better 
than  the  other  three.  The  second  group  was 
reasonable,  hut  three  and  tour  were  in  the 
3 -inch  class. 

“That’s  the  load  combination  I’ll  have 
to  stick  with,”  he  said.  “I  was  hoping  that 
the  number  tour  group  would  he  the  tight- 
est instead  ot  the  largest.  It’s  a load,  of 
DuPont  303 1 with  a 1 50-grain  bullet  taken 
from  my  1950  Gelding  & Mull  Reloading 
Manual.  Muzzle  velocity  for  it  is  3,060  feet 
per  second.  The  group  on  the  number  one 
target  is  a lower  charge  ot  3031,  with  a 
listed  muzzle  velocity  of 
only  2,500.” 

“What  about  the  sec- 
ond group?”  1 asked.  “It’s 
not  much  over  two 
inches,  and  that’s  suffi- 
cient tor  deer.” 

“It’s  only  a grain  and 
a half  above  the  lowest 

LEWIS  range  testing  a 
TCR  single-shot  rifle 
equipped  with  a .22-250 
barrel.  For  range  testing 
it's  best  to  use  a high 
magnification  scope  of 
lOx  or  above. 
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powder  charge,  but,  like  group  number 
one,  it  isn’t  powerful  enough.  1 doubt  it  it 
will  reach  2,650  fps.  1 was  hoping  to  get  top 
accuracy  from  heavy  powder  charges,”  he 
grumbled  as  he  gathered  his  gear.  ‘Tm 
heading  home  to  put  some  liniment  on  my 
shoulder.  1 didn’t  realize  a .308  would  pro- 
duce such  heavy  recoil  m a Model  88 
Winchester.  1 guess  that’s  the  price  you 
have  to  pay  when  working  up  a new  load 
combination.” 

While  this  fellow  was  a good  hunter  and 
better  than  average  woods  shot,  he  knew 
little  about  developing  a load.  To  make 
•matters  worse,  he  was  ill  prepared  to  do 
range  testing.  He  wore  shooting  glasses, 
hut  nothing  to  protect  his  shoulder.  His 
thin  shirt  offered  no  padding  to  the  jarring 
recoil. 

1 didn’t  think  ot  it  at  the  time,  but  a year 
or  so  later,  when  1 started  to  develop  a load 
combination  tor  a .25-06  Neidner  Improved 
(25  Neidner  was  the  forerunner  ot  the 
Remington  .25-06)  1 recalled  the  episode. 
It  struck  me  that  shooting  a 5-shot  group 
with  each  load  combination  possibly 
wouldn’t  prove  much.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  tire  several  5-shot  groups  with  the 
same  load  combination  over  a two  or  three 
day  period  to  get  an  overall  average  accu- 
racy. With  this  in  mind  1 settled  for  six 
groups  with  each  of  the  six  load  combina- 
tions, or  18C  rounds  for  the  entire  test.  All 
used  the  same  primer  and  bullet  weight, 
but  the  powder  charge  weights  were  differ- 
ent tor  each  load  combination.  Now,  a 
.25-06  doesn’t  have  the  recoil  ot  a .308,  hut 
it  still  bothers  a shooter  after  tiring  30  shots 
with  just  one  load  combination.  Before  1 
finished  firing  the  first  session,  1 cut  back  to 
three  shots  per  group. 

I can  honestly  say  that  recoil  never  did 
bother  me  to  any  great  extent.  1 did  take 
some  extra  precautions  while  tiring  around 
190  rounds  from  two  .378  Weatherhy  Mag- 
nums. 1 used  a wide  variety  ot  powder 
charges  of  483 1 behind  a 270-grain  bullet. 
It  took  a week  of  range  testing,  and  believe 
me,  it  was  a battering  experience. 


I’m  convinced  my  friend  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  became  recoil  shy.  The 
longer  he  shot,  the  wider  the  groups.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  it  he  would  have 
fired  several  3-shot  groups  over  a period  ot 
an  hour  or  so  instead  ot  tiring  20  shots  in 
one  range  session.  A 20-shot  range  test 
with  a hard  kicking  rifle  should  he  done 
over  a period  of  three  or  four  days. 


USING  the  right  type  of  target  has  a lot  to 
do  with  working  up  an  accurate  load. 
Briarbank  Ballistic  Laboratory  offers  targets 
designed  primarily  for  sight-in  work  and 
load  development. 

Most  varmint  hunters  who  handload 
feel  compelled  to  develop  a special  load  tor 
their  favorite  rig.  There’s  certainly  nothing 
wrong  with  this,  hut  there’s  more  to  devel- 
oping a new  load  than  meets  the  eye. 

My  tests  with  the  .25-06  convinced  me 
that  developing  the  most  accurate  load  is 
a time  consuming  process.  Don’t  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  accurate  load 
combination  can  he  found  after  firing  a 
tight  group  or  two.  Here’s  why:  The  first 
3 -shot  group  1 fired  with  a moderate  load 
of  4831  behind  an  87-grain  Speer  bullet 
produced  a real  nice  group  that  mea- 
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sureJ  just  a shade  over  5/8-inch.  That  was 
much  better  than  1 expected  from  a wild- 
cat.  (Remington  standatdized  the  25 
Neidnerto the  .25'06 Remington  in  1969.) 
The  1960  Speer  Reloading  Manual  for  Wild' 
cat  Cartridges  shows  a muzzle  velocity  of 
3,288  fps  for  that  powder  charge/hullet 
weight  in  a standard  25  Neidner,  which  is 
nothing  mote  than  a .30-06  necked  ditwn 
to  25  calihet.  Howevet,  the  Improved  ver- 
sion has  a much  sharper  30-degree 
( Mashhurn  version)  shoulder  angle,  which 
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PICTURES  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
end  result  of  carefully  working  up  a load 
combination  for  a particular  rifle. 


increases  the  powder  capacity  of  the  case.  I 
cettainly  wanted  more  than  3,288  fps.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  having  an  improved 
chamber  if  it  didn’t  produce  higher  veloci- 
ties than  a standard  chamber.  Because  1 
had  the  30-degree  shoulder  angle,  1 ob- 
tained loading  data  for  the  Mashhurn  cham- 
ber. Itshowed  that  59grainsof  483 1 jumped 
the  velocity  to  3,559  fps,  and  going  up  to  a 
slightly  compressed  load  of  61  grains  of 
4831  pushed  the  muzzle  velocity  to  over 
3,800  fps  — more  than  500  fps  faster. 

The  500  fps  increase  with  the  com- 
pressed load  appealed  to  me.  Because  1 had 
been  warned  that  pressures  in  wildcat  car- 
tridges can  vary,  1 played  it  safe  and  gradu- 
ally worked  up  to  a 61 -grain  load.  1 must 
point  out  that  the  483 1 1 was  using  was  an 
ex-military  powder.  This  means  that  the 


charge  weights  1 used  in  the  early  1960s 
would  be  too  high  for  the  4831  now  on  the 
market.  Befote  1 rebarreled  the  vintage  25 
Neidner  Improved,  1 dropped  all  suggested 
4895  and  4831  charges  shown  in  current 
manuals  by  two  full  grains.  Maybe  1 was 
over  cautious,  but  today’s  powders  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  powders  available  after 
World  War  11. 

1 d idn’t  bother  to  finish  the  tests  with  5 7 
gtains  of  4831  because  1 felt  it  didn’t  offer 
enough  velocity  for  long  range  shooting. 
My  first  session  with  the  61 -grain  charge 
printed  groups  that  fell  in  the  2-inch  range. 
Thar  really  took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  1 
fired  two  more  tests  with  the  61 -grain  load, 
but  there  was  no  improvement  in  accuracy. 
At  that  point,  1 decided  to  go  back  to  the 
57-grain  load.  If  it  shot  tight  groups,  1 
would  sacrifice  velocity  for  accuracy.  To 
make  a long  story  short,  the  5 7-grain  charge 
was  more  accurate,  but  far  from  the  5/8-inch 
group  1 obtained  on  the  first  series.  When 
the  57-grain  tests  were  over,  average  group 
size  was  V/i  inches  — about  a half  inch 
smaller  that  the  61 -grain  charge.  After 
firing  more  than  a hundted  rounds,  1 had 
little  to  show  for  my  efforts.  Group  sizes 
averaged  between  1 '/4'inchesto  lV-4'inches 
when  1 stayed  below  the  61-grain  com- 
pressed load. 

1 finally  realized  the  25  iNleidner  car- 
ttidge  held  more  powder  than  it  could 
efficiently  burn.  1 dropped  the  powdet 
chatge  to  59' ji  grains  of  483 1 and  switched 
to  a 75-grain  Hornady  hollow  point  bullet. 
Six  3-shot  gtoups  latet  (over  a two-day 
period)  proved  1 had  come  up  with  accu- 
racy sufficient  for  long  range  chuck  shoot- 
ing. There  were  no  one-holers,  but  the  59'li 
grain  charge  with  the  75-grain  bullet  strayed 
from  7/8-inch  to  I'/s  inch.  1 used  that 
particulat  load  with  the  ex-military  4831 
powder.  Eventually,  the  barrel  throat  eroded 
to  a point  that  consistent  accuracy  was 
impossible.  The  old  Mauser  action  now 
boasts  the  .22  Cheetah  wildcat. 

A handloader  can  tailor  a particular 
primer/powder/bullet  combination  that  will 
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produce  better  accuracy  than  facton,-  car- 
tridges. It’s  possible  the  most  accurate 
handload  combination  will  he  under  tac- 
torv  velocity.  Factory-  cartridges  are  not 
weak  and  inefficient,  as  many  novice 
handloaders  believe.  A chronograph  will 
soon  point  out  that  the  factory'  round  gen- 
erates velocities  that  are  often  hard  tor  a 
handloader  to  match. 

Before  starting  the  time-consuming 
quest  for  the  most  accurate  load,  several 
criteria  must  be  met.  First,  the  rifle  has  to  be 
accurate.  It’s  impossible  to  shoot  tight 
groups  with  any  load  combination  in  a rifle 
not  capable  of  top  accuracy.  Next,  the 
shooter  should  know  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a rifle.  This  may  come  as  a surprise, 
but  good  targets  should  be  used,  and  finally, 
accurate  records  must  he  kept. 

What  does  a target  have  to  do  with 
working  up  an  accurate  load  combination .’ 
To  put  it  simply,  the  target  should  offer 
more  than  just  some  type  of  bullseye.  All 
the  details  of  the  shooting  session  should 
be  kept  on  the  target.  Targets  are  now 


available  that  are  designed  specifically  for 
the  shooter  to  do  just  that. 

Briarhank  Ballistic  Laboratory,  Targets- 
GN  1, 126  Spring  St  .Johnson  City,  Tennes- 
see 37604)  offers  targets  designed  primarily 
for  sight-in  work  and  load  development. 
The  new  Bnarbank  circles  and  squares  are 
printed  with  a flat  black  ink  on  paper  that 
has  the  proper  white  color  (there  are  many 
shades  of  white).  This  setup  gives  the 
shooter  a distinqt,  unblurred  image.  The 
targets  are  printed  on  a type  of  paper  that 
bulletspunchwithout  ragging,  and  it’s  tough 
enough  to  withstand  repeated  handling. 
The  87-  X 1 1 -inch  targets  are  also  punched 
for  a standard  3-ring  binder.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  keep  all  targets  together.  Space  is 
available  for  detailed  entries  on  equipment, 
shooting  conditions,  load  components  and 
velocity  readings.  There’s  no  need  to  keep 
records  in  a separate  notebook. 

Believe  me,  it’s  possible  to  work  up  an 
accurate  load,  but  it  takes  patience,  time 
and  good  equipment.  Good  luck  — and 
don’t  overheat  the  barrel.  C 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Deer  hunting  gives  Vermont’s 
economy  a substantial  boost  each  fall. 
According  to  the  Vermont  Fish  and 
'Wildlife  Department  hunting  contributes 
approximately  $112  million  annually  to 
the  economy,  and  deer  hunting  makes  up 
$68  million  of  that  amount. 

Three  new  tiek  species  were 
confirmed  hy  researchers  as  carriers  of 
Lyme  disease.  These  are  the  Lone  Star 
tick,  American  dog  tick  and  Pacific 
Coast  tick.  Previously,  there  were  only 
two  species  of  ticks  associated  with  the 
transmission  of  Lyme  disease  — the 
deer  tick,  common  to  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  and  the  western  black-legged 
tick  found  in  California  and  Orego7i. 
These  three  new  discoveries  now  make 
it  possible  to  contract  Lyme  disease 
almost  airywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Arkansas  Game  & Fish 
Commissioners  approved  a limited  elk 
hunting  season  for  the  fall  of  1998  in  the 
Buffalo  River  area  of  north  Arkansas. 

The  herd  — comprised  of  animals 
imported  from  Cirlorado  and 
Nebraska  — is  currently  approaching  the 
population  goal  of  500  and  has  exceeded 
the  range  acreage  goal  of  200,000  acres. 
Elk,  once  native  to  Arkansas,  were 
exterminated  by  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century. 

New  Jersey  wildlife  managers 
estimate  that  1 1,559  whitetail  deer 
were  taken  during  the  1996  fall  h(nv 
season.  Though  the  estimate  is  lower 
than  the  1995  total  of  15,821  deer,  it 
does  meet  the  state’s  projected  harvest 
figures.  The  ’96  season  was  decreased 
from  six  to  four  weeks. 


A government  report  found  an 
average  of  86  hunting  accidents  a year 
occurred  between  1988  and  1991  in  New 
York,  one  of  10  states  that  do  not  require 
hunters  to  wear  orange  clothiiag.  The 
rate  dropped  to  61.5  annual  accidents 
between  1992  and  1995,  however,  during 
a public  relations  campaign  to  encourage 
fltiorescent  orange  use. 

Maine  hunters  set  a record  during 
the  1996  moose  season  with  1,367 
ariimals  being  registered.  The  hunter 
success  ratio  was  over  90  percent.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  moose  registered 
were  hulls. 

In  1915,  Pennsylvania  hunters  had  a 
6'Week  grouse  season  with  limits  of  5 per 
day,  20  per  week  and  30  per  season.  The 
harvest  was  approximately  186,000  birds. 

Presque  Isle  State  Park  is  the  most 
heavily  visited  of  all  of  Pennsylvania’s 
116  state  parks.  With  the  average  of 
about  four  million  visitors  each  year, 
Presque  Isle  is  one  of  the  busiest  parks 
in  the  comitry,  attracting  more  visitors 
each  year  than  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

England  law  enforcement  officials  say 
extremist  animal  rights  groups  are 
Britain’s  second-most  serious  terrorist 
threat,  after  militant  Irish  republican 
groups.  Scotland  Yard’s  terrorist  branch 
has  a special  unit  that  tracks  animal 
rights  terrorists. 

Answers:  1 , C;  2,  A;  3,  N;  4, 1;  5,  S;  6, 

L;  7,  A;  8,  T,  R;  9,  A;  10,  N,  S. 

Answers  spell  Canis  latrans. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


GRAY  HAVEN,  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg  is  this  year’s  Working  To<gether 
for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  Complementing  Laura's  red  fox  paint- 
ing, the  1991  WTFW  print,  the  pair  of  gray  foxes  symbolizes  the 
wildness  remaining  in  much  of  Penn's  Woods  and 
what  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  is  all  about. 

PK/NT5  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper; 
image  is  22V2  x 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for 
framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylva- 
niaGame  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7 1 1 0-9797. 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
phis  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 


Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl-| 
vania,  by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 


PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  and  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 
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Prices  include  handling  and 
postage.  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  Pennsylva-9 
nia  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 


spring  Birds 

5FRING  31RD5  the  third  fine 
art  print  in  the  Game 
Commissions  Birds  of  the 
Season  series  by  Stephen 
Leed  is  now  available.  Following 
on  the  popularity  of  Winter 
Dirda  — the  1994  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  print  — 
and  Summer  S/rds,  featured 
on  the  August  ’95  Game  News 
and  now  just  about  sold  out, 

3FFING  FIFOS  promises  to 
be  Just  as  popular. 

The  fourth  and  final  print. 

Fall  Birds  will  be  introduoed  in 
in  1997. 

Like  the  other  prints  in  this 
series  Spring  Birds  is  limited 
to  600  signed  and  numbered 
prints  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper.  Image 
size  is  about  15x2272  inches.  The  prints  are  $125, 
delivered;  framed  prints  cost  $97.50  more.  Penn- 
sylvania residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Froceeps  go  to  help  the  Game  Commission’s 
ongoing  research  and  management  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nongame  species. 

♦ Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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NATIONAL 
HUNTING 
& FISHING 
DAY 

^9  i September  27,  1997 

A NaJbuval  tiiJuitaHoii/ 

To  Step  Outs  'uU' 


SEPTEMBER  27  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  first  National  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Day.  What  many  of  us  may  not  know  or  recall,  though,  is  that  the  idea 
started  two  years  earlier,  right  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Ira  Joffe,  owner  of  Joffe’s  Gun 
Shop  in  Upper  Darhy,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  devoting  a special  day  to  honor 
hunters  and  fishermen  for  the  leading  role  we  have  played  in  the  conservation  of  fish, 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resources.  The  Pennsylvania  Eederation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  fully  endorsed  the  idea,  and  in  1 970  Governor  Raymond  Shafer  proclaimed 
“Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Day.” 

The  idea  immediately  caught  on,  and  two  years  later.  President  Nixon  proclaimed 
the  first  NHF  Day.  Held  the  fourth  Saturday  of  September  and  administered  by  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  it’s  a day  when  sportsmen’s  clubs  across  the 
country  open  their  grounds  and  conduct  a host  of  events  where  people  can  learn 
about  the  outdoors  and  the  role  hunters  and  fishermen  have  played  in  providing  a 
clean  environment  and  places  where  all  sorts  of  outdoor  pursuits  may  be  enjoyed. 

A day  to  honor  sportsmen  was  a good  idea  28  years  ago,  and  it’s  even  more  fitting 
today.  More  people  than  ever  are  growing  up  without  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
hunting  and  fishing  are  all  about,  let  alone  that  it’s  been  sportsmen  who  have  worked 
the  hardest  and  paid  the  most  to  protect  and  enhance  the  natural  resources  so  freely 
enjoyed  by  many  others. 

This  September  27,  and  throughout  the  hunting  seasons,  reflect  upon  the  outdoor 
sports,  take  pride  in  how  much  we  have  accomplished,  and  he  reminded  that  we  must 
maintain  the  momentum  started  28  years  ago  if  future  generations  are  to  have  the 
opportunities  so  many  of  us  are  taking  for  granted  today.  — Bob  Mitchell 


letters 


Editor: 

“Straight  from  the 
Bowstring”  and  “Field  Notes” 
were  the  first  two  items  I 
read  in  each  and  every  issue. 
Keith’s  love  for  archery  was 
evident  in  every  column.  1 
will  definitely  miss  his 
writings,  and  I wish  him  the 
best  in  all  future  endeavors. 

D.  Albaugh, 

W.ATERFORD 

Editor: 

With  40  years  in  the 
mining  business,  1 know  how 
we  are  often  portrayed  as  bad 
guys,  accused  of  tearing  up 
the  land  with  no  concern  tor 
the  environment. 

It  was  refreshing, 
therefore,  to  read  Bill 
Capouillez’s  “Excepted  and 
Reserved.”  He  did  a good  job 
of  pointing  out  what  we  in 
the  business  have  known  all 
along,  that  we  can  do  our 
jobs  with  minimum  damage 
and  even  improve  wildlife 
habitat. 

Hats  off  to  the  coal  and 
drilling  companies 
mentioned,  and  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  ingenuity. 

B.  Elson, 
Plant  Manager, 
Gulf  Hammock  Quarry 
Gulf  Hammock,  FL 

Editor: 

Is  the  Game  Commission 
considering  a hunting  season 
for  chipmunks? 

D.  Mayall, 
Mansfield 

The  Commission  was 
considering  changing  the  status 
of  the  chipmunk  from 
"protected"  to  "unprotected,” 
but  the  proposal  was  tabled  at 
the  June  meeting. 


Editor: 

After  my  husband  built 
and  erected  a purple  martin 
house,  hut  none  came  to 
visit,  he  bought  a tape 
containing  continuous 
warhlings  of  purple  martins, 
planning  on  playing  the  tape, 
which  was  wired  to  speakers 
on  our  deck,  to  attract  some 
martins. 

His  reward  was  a little  less 
than  anticipated.  Awakening 
at  5:30,  he  played  his  “dawn 
song”  of  purple  martins,  only 
to  have  a dozen  hawks  show 
up,  looking  for  the  plethora 
of  birds  they  heard  singing. 

M.  Anderson, 
New  Paris 

Editor: 

Thanks  to  the  Game 
Commission  and  the 
Cushion  Peak  Sportsmen’s 
Club  for  the  Berks  County 
Youth  Field  Day.  The  staff 
manning  each  station  was 
knowledgeable  and  most 
helpful.  And,  much  to  her 
delight,  even  though  our 
5-year'old  daughter  wasn’t 
signed  up  fot  the  program, 
she  was  made  most  welcome 
at  every  station. 

The  Howlett  Family, 
Mohnton 

Editor: 

As  the  Idaho  officer 
involved  in  Bernard 
Schmader’s  “Across  the 
Great  Divide,”  in  the  July 
issue,  I feel  WCO  Schmader 
did  an  excellent  job  of 
depicting  the  case.  1 was 


sorry,  though,  to  see  that 
your  magazine  uses  fictitious 
names  for  convicted 
poachets.  I’m  sure  the  thieves 
would  he  upset/emharrassed 
to  see  their  names  in  print.  I 
also  think  printing  real 
names  would  he  a big 
deterrent. 

Several  years  ago  our  state 
magazine  started  publishing 
poachers’  names,  and  the 
“arrest  digest”  has  become 
one  of  the  first  sections  read 
by  sportsmen. 

Again,  great  magazine. 

Just  wanted  to  give  you  a tip 
from  “across  the  great 
divide.” 

G.  Fischer, 

Sr.  Conservation  Officer, 
Idaho  Fish  & Game 
Department 

While  we  recogttize  the 
value  in  identifying  convicted 
poachers  in  our  law 
enforcement  articles,  our  legal 
advisors  say  doing  so  would  be 
undue  punishment. 

Editor: 

I think  in  the  story  “The 
Antique,”  in  the  July  issue, 
more  emphasis  should  have 
been  placed  on  having  the 
old  military  rifle  thoroughly 
checked  by  a competent 
gunsmith.  Just  as  an  example, 
while  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  gun  was  in  excellent 
shape,  later  on  we  read  that 
the  young  hunter  worked  on 
the  trigger  himself  — a 
definite  no-no. 

A.  Gingrich, 
LiVERP(,X)L 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


The  shrill  gobble,  while  unex- 
pected, was  thrilling.  With  Mike 
Wheeler  behind,  looking  over  my  shoul- 
der, I focused  my  attention  on  the  open 
woods  below  me.  An  excited  yelp  that 
ended  as  a high-pitched  gobble  alerted  me 
that  an  anxious  jake  was  on  his  way  in. 

Mike  is  a New  York  conservation  of- 
ficer, and  his  area  borders  the  northern 
edge  of  my  Bradford  County  district.  New 
York’s  fall  turkey  season  opens  in  early 
October,  and  I was  hunting  with  him  on 
this  beautiful  fall  day.  Mike  had  killed  a 
fine  turkey  earlier,  and  it  was  from  the  same 
flock  that  the  fast  approaching  jake  be- 
longed. 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  not  one, 
but  two  turkeys  trying  to  outdistance  each 
other  as  they  raced  to  our  position.  My 
blackpowder  shotgun  was  trained  on  the 
lead  bird’s  head  and  neck  when  it  stopped 
a scant  1 5 yards  from  the  base  of  the  tree  we 
were  sitting  against.  With  their  heads 
craned,  both  turkeys  were  looking  for  their 
imagined  flock  mate. 

I was  pulling  the  front  trigger  of  the 
double-barrel  with  all  my  might,  hut  noth- 
ing was  happening.  Mike  kept  whispering 
to  shoot.  I finally  realized  that  the  hammers 
on  the  percussion  gun  were  at  half-cock. 
Too  quick  for  the  birds  to  react,  I eared 
back  the  hammer  and  then  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

W ith  a belch  of  white  smoke  and  orange 
flame,  the  gun  roared.  The  swarm  of  No.  6s 
bowled  the  one  jake  over  as  its  partner  took 
flight  and  soon  disappeared,  putting  as  it 
went. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  which  season  I 
prefer  to  hunt  turkeys,  I’d  he  hard  pressed 
to  answer.  Turkey  hunting  is  about  as  ex- 
citing as  it  gets,  and  that  particular  fall  hunt 
was  no  exception. 

The  spring  gobbler  season  is  full  of  ex- 
citement, too.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
leaf-shaking  gobbles  of  an  amorous  gob- 
bler, and  most  people  say  that  is  what  they 
enjoy  most  about  the  spring  season.  Many 
of  those  same  hunters  tell  me  that  they 


don’t  bother  hunting  turkeys  in  the 
fall.  1 suspect  the  reason  for  decreased 
participation  is  due  to  the  noted  ab- 
sence of  gobbling  activity,  or  possibly 
that  the  fall  season  conflicts  with  ar- 
chery season.  Whatever  the  reason, 
those  hunters  don’t  know  what  they’re 
missing. 

How  does  fall  turkey  hunting  differ 
from  the  spring  season?  Is  it  more  dif- 
ficult? In  some  respects  it  is,  in  others, 
no.  Let’s  examine  why. 

It’s  been  my  experience  that  the 
biggest  hurdle  to  overcome  in  the  fall 
is  locating  the  birds.  It’s  tough  because 
they  are  constantly  on  the  move  and 
not  as  vocal  as  in  the  spring.  I’m  not 
talking  about  locating  sign.  That’s  easy, 
and  I’ll  be  covering  that  later.  It’s 
difficult  to  enter  any  suitable  habitat 
without  spotting  scratchings,  drop- 
pings or  discarded  feathers.  I’m  talking 
about  finding  the  birds  themselves. 
Because  they  are  birds  of  habit,  they 
are  constantly  feeding  or  searching  for 
food.  While  doing  this,  they  can  cover 
a vast  amount  of  ground.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, you  need  to  know  this  and 
locate  the  preferred  food  source  as 
well. 

Acorns,  beechnuts  and  wild  grapes 
top  the  list  of  favored  fall  foods  of  the 
turkey.  Scouting  areas  where  these 
abound  will  increase  your  odds  of  mak- 
ing contact  with  these  wary  birds.  In 
years  when  these  foods  are  plentiful, 
finding  turkeys  may  take  some  time. 
However,  when  the  mast  crops  have 
suffered,  the  areas  of  available  food  are 
limited,  and  this  makes  your  task  easier. 

When  scouting  for  sign,  the  most 
obvious  will  be  the  scratchings  in  the 
forest  litter.  Not  many  things  get  my 
blood  racing  quicker  than  coming 
across  an  area  that  looks  as  though  a 
dozen  men  have  been  through  with 
lawn  rakes.  That’s  a sure  sign  of  tur- 
keys. However,  not  all  scratchings  are 
as  noticeable.  In  years  when  the  mast 
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crop  is  abundant,  the  turkeys  do  not 
need  to  dig  as  deep  for  their  meal.  In 
these  times  you  must  look  for  subtle 
changes  in  the  leaf  litter.  Sometimes 
it’s  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  he- 
tween  squirrel  or  deer,  and  turkey  dig- 
gings, hut  if  you  look  closely,  you’ll 
find  other  sign. 

Droppings  are  another  indication 
that  turkeys  have  been  in  the  area. 
You  can  tell  the  sex  of  a turkey  by 
examining  its  dropping.  As  a general 


rule,  gobblers  will  leave  an  elongated 
dropping  with  a hook  at  the  end,  or  be 
“J”  shape.  Hens,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  produce  round  or  conical  drop- 
pings. 

While  you  don’t  have  to  physically 
handle  this  evidence,  doing  so  will 
enable  you  to  tell  how  much  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  turkey  was  there.  All 
birds  produce  urine  in  a solid  form  that 
appears  white.  If  this  leaves  a paint- 
like smudge,  it’s  really  fresh.  If  the 
dropping  is  soft  but  firm,  it’s  also  fresh. 
Crumbling  droppings  have  been  there 
for  a while. 

Feathers  also  provide  evidence  that 
a turkey  has  been  in  the  area.  Wing 
feathers  are  the  easiest  to  spot.  From  a 


single  feather  you  can  tell  the  age  and  sex 
with  relative  ease.  For  starters,  look  at  the 
“barred”  effect.  On  adults,  hen  and  gobbler 
alike,  this  persists  all  the  way  to  the  end  of 
the  feather.  On  juveniles,  the  barring  dis- 
appears within  a few  inches  of  the  tip.  The 
end  will  be  pointed  and  solid  gray.  A feather 
that  is  worn  at  the  end  suggests  that  its 
owner  was  a gobbler. 

Breast  feathers  are  lost  during  dust  baths, 
and  from  these  the  sex  can  be  determined. 
Gobblers’  are  rimmed  with  black  and  are 
quite  iridescent.  Hens’  are  tipped  in  brown. 

Unlike  deer,  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  sex 
of  the  turkey  from  a track.  Gobblers  are 
much  larger  than  hens,  and  the  length  of 
the  middle  toe  on  a mature  tom  will  reach 
three  inches.  A Jake’s  middle  toe  is  slightly 
shorter  and  an  adult  hen’s  rarely  reaches 
more  than  two  inches.  If  there  is  deep  snow 
on  the  ground,  you  may  see  the  impression 
of  a heard  caressing  the  surface.  Proficiency 
in  reading  sign  is  important  because  it  will 
distinguish  a flock  of  hens  and  young  birds 
from  a group  of  bachelor  gobblers. 

While  turkeys  aren’t  necessarily  as  vo- 
cal in  the  fall  as  they  are  in  the  spring,  I 
have  heard  some  aggressive  calling  displays 
in  the  fall.  Calling  is  an  important  factor  in 
a fall  turkey  hunt.  However,  just  like  the 
spring  seasoia,  you  must  know  when  to  call 
and  when  not  to.  You  must  also  know  what 
kind  of  calls  to  use. 

Because  most  hunters  are  happy  to  har- 
vest any  turkey  in  the  fall  and  do  not 
intentionally  target  mature  gobblers,  I won’t 
spend  much  time  on  tactics  for  hunting 
them.  I could  devote  an  entire  article  to 
this  topic  and  still  not  cover  every  aspect. 

To  take  a mature  gobbler  in  the  fall 
requires  a great  deal  of  patience  and  an 
even  greater  deal  of  luck.  I’ve  often  given 
thanks  that  gobblers  can’t  smell.  Other- 
wise, I don’t  think  they  could  ever  he 
killed.  They  are  not  as  anxious  as  hens  and 
poults  to  regroup  after  being  busted  up.  It 
takes  them  hours,  and  sometimes  days  to 
regroup,  if  they  do  at  all. 

The  adult  tom  is  not  led  astray  by  the 
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breeding  urge  in  the  fall,  so  is  not  as  suscep- 
tible  this  time  of  year.  While  any  turkey 
taken  legally  is  a trophy,  the  opportunity  to 
harvest  an  adult  gobbler  in  the  fall  is  an 
enviable  position  to  be  in. 

There  are  three  basic  calls  to  remember. 
They  are  the  yelp,  cluck  and  the  kee-kee 
run.  Another  is  the  fighting  purr.  Used  at 
the  right  time,  this  call  can  be  deadly  — 
literally.  Most  wild  animals  are  drawn  to  a 
fight  and  turkeys  are  no  exception.  The 
aggravated  purrs  produced  by  fighting  tur- 
keys will  draw  spectators  like  bees  to  honey. 
Purrs  can  be  produced  on  a slate  call  or 
mouth  call.  There  are  even  some  calls 
available  that  imitate  fighting  purrs. 

The  kee-kee  is  a call  used  by  immature 
turkeys.  It  starts  out  as  a sincere  yelp  but 
because  the  vocal  chords  of  young  birds  are 
underdeveloped,  it  ends  up  as  a whistle. 
The  call  does  sound  as  if  someone  is  whis- 
tling for  their  dog.  You’ll  hear  lost  turkeys 
using  it  the  most,  and  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon call  heard  when  a flock  of  young  birds 
is  trying  to  regroup. 

The  assembly  call  is  just  a yelp  used  by 
the  boss  hen  to  assemble  the  group.  It  is 
longer  in  duration  than  a mating  yelp  and 
is  usually  much  more  excited.  This  is  the 
call  to  imitate  when  trying  to  rile  an  old 
hen. 

Clucks  are  calls  that,  to  the  uninitiated, 
sound  like  alarm  putts.  If  you’ve  ever 
spooked  a turkey,  you’ll  soon  learn  they 
really  don’t  sound  alike.  Clucking  is  a call 
of  contentment  and  communication.  Along 
with  some  purrs,  clucking  gives  an  all  clear 
sign.  Unless  you’re  close,  you  may  not  even 
hear  them. 

While  you’ll  hear  a variety  of  other  calls 
being  used  by  turkeys,  using  these  four  will 
suffice  in  taking  a fall  turkey.  You’ll  even 
hear  gobbling  if  the  calling  intensity  reaches 
the  right  peak.  Unsolicited  gobbling  in  the 
fall  is  common  and  1 have  a theory  for  it. 

The  breeding  urge  is  triggered  by  the 
amount  of  available  light.  This  is  called 
photoperiodism.  Gobbling  to  attract  hens 
is  part  of  the  mating  ritual.  While  toms  can. 


and  do,  gobble  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
1 feel  the  reason  they  gobble  in  the  fall 
is  due  to  photoperiodism.  Most  gob- 
bling activity  takes  place  from  late 
March  to  late  May,  sometimes  ex- 
tending into  June.  The  peak  in  my 
area  seems  to  be  mid-April  to  mid- 
May.  Six  months  later,  October  and 
November,  the  available  light  then  is 
similar. 

Instead  of  getting  longer,  however, 
the  daylight  is  diminishing.  This  effec- 
tively curtails  the  gobbling  and  dis- 
playing activity  sometimes  witnessed. 
While  1 have  not  seen  any  scientific 
data  to  support  my  theory,  I base  my 
observations  on  20  years  spent  in  the 
turkey  woods. 

Some  people  may  disagree,  but  pro- 
ficiency is  important  when  calling.  It 
certainly  isn’t  as  important  as 
woodsmanship,  but  unless  you  can  call, 
you’ve  reduced  your  odds.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a champion  caller  to  suc- 
ceed, though.  As  you’ll  soon  learn, 
turkeys  can  be  some  of  the  worst  call- 
ers out  there. 

The  most  important  advice  on  call- 
ing 1 can  offer  is  this:  1 refer  to  it  as 
“chameleon  calling.’’  Simply  put,  just 
imitate  the  most  vocal  turkey  in  the 
group.  Most  likely  this  will  be  the 
matriarch.  Even  in  a flock  with  two  or 
more  adult  hens  there  will  be  only  one 
boss.  Intensify  your  calling  to  a level 
above  the  hen’s  and  interrupt  occa- 
sionally; cut  her  off.  In  doing  this, 
you’ll  invariably  agitate  her  to  the 
point  of  violence  and  she  will  march  to 
your  calling  location  intent  upon  ad- 
ministering some  justice.  (This  tech- 
nique works  rather  well  to  lure  in  a 
“henned-up”  gobbler  in  the  spring, 
too.) 

It’s  nearly  impossible  to  describe 
the  emotion  turkeys  can  put  into  theit 
calling.  Cadence,  or  rhythm,  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  proficient 
calling.  In  order  to  fully  understand,  1 
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suggest  viewing  some  of  the  good  tur- 
key  hunting  videos  available.  There 
are  some  good  audio  cassettes  as  well. 
These  items  can  he  a big  help  in  im- 
proving calling  skills. 

The  most  common  technique  used 
to  hunt  fall  turkeys  is  to  locate  a flock 
and  then  scatter  the  birds  to  the  four 
winds.  Your  success  depends  upon  a 
good  bust.  A startle  is  no  good.  You 
need  to  scare  the  bejesus  out  of  them. 
If  they  all  fly  in  the  same  direction, 
you’ll  need  to  catch  up 
to  and  try  to  scatter 
them  again.  For  safety 
sake,  1 do  not  recom- 
mend that  you  go 
charging  through  the 
woods  firing  your  gun. 

It  terrain  permits,  study 
their  direction  of 
travel,  circle  ahead  of 
them  and  scatter  them 
as  they  come  into  view. 

If  you  choose,  you  might 
kill  one  instead  of  scattering  the  flock 
and  calling  them  hack  in.  That’s  your 
option.  However,  I find  that  a lot  of 
the  sport  is  in  calling  the  birds  in. 

Once  a good  bust  has  been  achieved, 
find  a good  calling  site  within  view  of 
where  the  break  occurred  and  set  up. 
There  are  many  schools  of  thought  on 
how  long  it  takes  before  the  split  birds 
try  to  regroup.  The  best  rule  of  thumb 
to  follow  is  to  wait  for  the  first  bird  to 
begin  calling  before  you  start.  The 
length  of  time  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  hunting  pressure  put  on  the 
birds.  You  may  have  to  wait  up  to  a half 
an  hour.  If  they’ve  been  broken  up 
earlier  in  the  day,  you  may  not  hear 
them  calling  at  all. 

The  ideal  scenario  is  to  break  up 
the  flock  just  before  the  birds  fly  up  to 
roost  in  the  evening  and  then  return  in 
the  morning.  After  being  alone  on  a 
tree  limb  all  night,  the  birds  will  be 
extremely  anxious  to  reunite.  It’s  im- 


portant, though,  that  you  have  your  gun 
ready  when  you  begin.  These  young  tur- 
keys are  so  anxious  to  get  back  together 
with  their  flock  mates  that  they  may  actu- 
ally come  running  in.  Movement  must  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  because  tur- 
keys will  approach  from  the  rear  as  well  as 
from  the  front  and  sides.  Keep  alert  so  that 
you  spot  them  before  they  spot  you. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  same  gear 
you  use  in  the  spring  will  work  in  the  fall 
turkey  woods.  One  exception  is  a decoy. 

I’ve  itever  found  it  nec- 
essary to  use  a decoy  in 
the  fall.  It’s  not  that 
you  can’t,  there’s  noth- 
ing to  prohibit  it,  it’s 
just  not  practical.  Most 
set-ups  are  such  that 
' the  turkey  is  usually  in 
range  when  you  first 
spot  it,  and  the  shot 
can  be  made  before  the 
turkey  gets  suspicious 
and  spooks. 

A variation  to  spring  camouflage  may 
be  necessary.  1 like  Realtree’s  “Advantage” 
pattern.  It  matches  the  fallen  leaves  with 
such  accuracy  that  I wear  it  exclusively  in 
the  fall  and  spring.  Because  most  of  the 
foliage  is  gone  hy  the  time  turkey  season 
rolls  around,  green  patterns  look  out  of 
place. 

Compact  binoculars  are  a must.  I use  an 
8x21  model  and  hardly  know  it’s  around 
my  neck.  The  advantage  is  obvious. 

I also  wear  a turkey  vest.  It  has  a foam 
seat  that  goes  a long  way  towards  making  a 
calling  position  more  comfortable.  The 
many  pockets  hold  my  calls,  shells  and  any 
other  equipment.  It  also  has  a large  game 
bag  for  hauling  that  turkey  out  of  the  woods. 

Another  item  1 rarely  go  into  the  woods 
without  is  bug  repellent.  Some  of  the  warmer 
fall  days  can  bring  out  the  mosquitoes,  and 
rather  than  waving  them  away,  I trust  my 
secret  weapon.  This  product  not  only  keeps 
them  from  landing  on  you  but  keeps  them 
farther  than  arm’s  length  away.  I discov- 
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ered  it  while  on  a spring  gobbler  hunt  in 
Oklahoma  and  I’ve  never  used  anything 
else  since.  What  is  this  wonder  repellent? 
Vick’sVaporub.  You  may  snicker,  but  1 
guarantee  that  it  works.  It’s  also  effective 
on  the  black  gnats  in  the  spring.  Apply  it  to 
the  brim  of  your  hat,  on  your  hands,  even 
around  your  collar.  You  will  be  insect-free 
the  entire  time  afield. 

Enough  can’t  be  said  about  safety.  It 
should  be  first  and  foremost  in  your  mind 
anytime  when  afield.  No  turkey  is  worth 
the  anguish  of  injuring  another  hunter.  As 
a WCO,  1 investigate  hunting  accidents 
that  never  should  have  occurred.  In  almost 
every  accident  safety  was  compromised 
because  of  greed  or  carelessness.  Whether 
you  use  a rifle  or  shotgun  to  hunt  fall 
turkeys,  think  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 

Fluorescent  orange  is  mandatory  for 
hunting  turkeys  in  the  fall.  You  may  re- 
move the  required  250  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  material  once  you’ve  reached 


your  calling  position,  but  100  square 
inches  must  be  displayed,  so  as  to  be 
visible  360  degrees,  within  at  least  15 
feet  of  your  location.  Someone  once 
said  to  me,  “No  piece  of  cloth  is  gonna 
stop  a bullet.”  That  may  be  true,  hut  if 
that  cloth  is  fluorescent  orange  and 
identifies  you  as  a human  instead  of  a 
game  animal,  then  it’s  better  than  the 
finest  body  armor  ever  manufactured. 

Fall  turkey  hunting  is  special.  I’m 
not  talking  about  the  killing  of  a 
Thanksgiving  meal;  I’m  talking  about 
the  actual  experience.  The  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  fall  woods.  The  smell  of 
wet,  decaying  leaves  is  intoxicating. 
The  frost  formations  on  dead  golden- 
rod  appear  to  be  diamond-studded  figu- 
rines. 1 still  can’t  decide  which  season 
is  my  favorite.  The  spring  and  fall 
seasons  are  here  and  gone  so  fast  I’ve 
just  learned  to  enjoy  them  as  they 
come.  □ 


Turkey  Hunting  Safety  Tips 

Positively  Identify  Your  Target.  Be  positive  it’s  a legal  turkey  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 
Be  sure  the  shot  path  to  the  bird  and  beyond  is  safe. 

Make  Your  Position  Known  to  Other  Hunters.  In  the  fall,  wear  the  required  250  square 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head,  chest  and  back  combined  when  moving.  The 
orange  may  be  removed  when  set  up  at  a stationary  calling  location,  providing  a fluorescent 
orange  hand  at  least  100  square  inches  is  posted  within  1 5 feet  of  the  calling  location.  During 
the  fall,  hunters  in  turkey  management  areas  limited  to  shotguns  and  hows  and  arrows  must 
wear  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange,  visible  360  degrees,  when  moving.  In  the 
spring  season,  hunters  must  wear  the  required  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange, 
visible  360  degrees,  when  moving.  The  orange  may  be  removed  at  a stationary  calling 
location.  It  is  strongly  suggested  that  a fluorescent  orange  hand  he  displayed  within  15  feet 
of  the  calling  location. 

Never  Stalk  a Turkey  or  Turkey  Sound.  Movement  or  sounds  you  think  are  a turkey 
may  he  another  hunter.  Be  patient.  Let  the  bird  come  to  you. 

Assume  Every  Noise  and  Movement  Is  Another  Hunter.  If  there’s  any  doubt 
whatsoever  — don’t  shoot. 

Protect  Your  Back.  Select  a large  tree,  rock  or  other  natural  harrier  while  setting  up  or 
calling.  Hunt  in  open  woods. 

Shout  “Stop”  to  Alert  Approaching  Hunters.  Never  move,  wave  or  make  turkey  sounds 
to  alert  hunters  of  your  position. 

Eliminate  Red,  White,  Blue  and  Black  from  Your  Clothing.  Red,  white  and  blue  are 
found  on  the  head  and  neck  of  mature  gobblers,  and  all  turkeys  have  black  bodies. 

Preselect  a Zone  of  Eire.  Shoot  at  a turkey  only  in  the  predetermined  zone,  and  only 
when  you’re  certain  it’s  safe. 
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ONE  MAN'S  FOX 

By  joe  Parry 


Pap  was  a lenient  cuss  back  in  the  early 
’50s.  He  felt  a man  should  know 
more  about  “modified  and  full”  than  of 
“Lewis  and  Clark.”  And  1 did. 

The  ’50s  were  times  when  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  choke  patterns  and  shot  sizes 
meant  meat  in  the  winter  larder.  More 
important  to  the  men  in  our  family  than 
any  expedition,  harvest  time  and  canning 
season  ran  a close  second  to  Christmas 
when  it  came  to  celebration.  Simplicity, 
shotguns  and  survival  were  words  to  virtu- 
ally  live  hy.  And  though  times  were  tough, 
they  were  simple;  the  quality  of  life,  un- 
equaled. 

As  a youngster  then,  there  was  little 
time  for  leisure  or  recreation.  There  was 
recreation  alright,  but  what  we  considered 
fun  then,  may  he  considered  work  today. 
There  was  a lengthy  trapline  to  work,  coal 
to  shovel,  wood  to  split,  hides  to  scrape  and 
stretch,  and  a father’s  heating  and  plumb- 
ing shop  to  tend. 

Recreation  or  leisure  meant  sitting  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  watching  the  reflection 
of  dancing  flames  on  the  pages  of  an  arith- 
metic book.  That  was  as  close  to  recreation 
as  times  would  allow  and,  insofar  as  enter- 
tainment goes,  it  wasn’t  all  that  bad.  Flame 
dancing  had  a way  of  stirring  the  dreamer 
in  a kid.  And  if  a kid  of  the  ’50s  measured 
dreams  in  terms  of  currency,  each  of  us  was 
wealthy. 

This  youngster’s  dreams  were  of  bone- 
handled  sheath  knives,  high-lacing  leather 
boots,  wool  plaid  hunting  coats,  and  shot- 
guns. Shotguns  that  didn’t  outweigh  the 
family  dog  or  exceed  the  shooting  distance 
of  a 105  Howitzer. 

“Pap,”  which  we  all  called  my  grandfa- 
ther, owned  such  a gun:  Fox  Sterlingworth, 
a piece  that  came  to  the  shoulder  as  effort- 


lessly as  if  at  the  urging  of  a single 
hrain-cell.  A shotgun  one  needed  to, 
“just  point.”  The  spray  from  the  busi- 
ness end  seemed  magical.  The  old  Fox 
was  as  elegant  and  slim  as  a winter 
weasel.  As  solid  as  the  safes  of  Swit- 
zerland. It  was  a 16-gauge  and  the  only 
gun  in  Pap’s  humble  arsenal  — used  to 
kill  everything  from  blackbirds  to 
whitetails. 

1 recall  a deer  season  before  1 was  a 
part  of  the  “gang”  when  Pap  took  an 
8-point  with  a single  shot.  Launching 
a “punkinhall”  from  such  a fine  gun 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious,  hut  on  the 
other  hand,  impressive. 

My  childhood  arsenal  included  a 
timeless  Red  Ryder  BB  gun,  which 
became  notorious  in  our  country 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  more  so  than 
the  “Buntline”  carried  on  the  hip  of 
Wyatt  Earp.  Neighbors  referred  to  it 
as  “ . . . the  little  devil’s  deadly 
Daisy.”  1 just  called  her  “Daisy.”  It  was 
the  only  gun  I’d  evet  seen  that  shot 
two  trajectories.  One  that  carried  the 
BB  earthward  in  short  order,  the  other 
which  made  it  arc,  drastically,  to  the 
right.  But  in  time,  1 learned  to  make 
up  for  “Daisy’s”  inadequacies. 

My  trapline  gun  was  an  old,  acne- 
ridden  Stevens  .22.  And  my  constant 
backpocket  companion  was  a slingshot 
of  awesome  power.  One  I’d  crafted 
from  a “Y”  branch  salvaged  from  a 
neighbor’s  garage.  That  was  it.  My  ar- 
senal extraordinaire.  Deer  rifles  like 
Dad’s  .300  Savage  lever  and  Pap’s 
smooth  handling  Fox  I owned  only  in 
my  dreams. 

But  when  I reached  12,  I was  given 
a beautiful  German  side-by-side 
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choked  “Clark  and 
Clark”  — full  and  full  — like  many 
shotguns  of  European  persuasion.  The 
barrels  were  32  inches  long  and  the 
chokes  shot  tighter  than  the  north  end 
of  a southbound  field  mouse.  Pinpoint 
accuracy  was  mandatory,  and  if  1 
planned  to  eat  what  1 shot  1 had  to 
make  a headshot. 

Pap,  Dad  and  Uncle  Buck  used  to 
chuckle  in  a manner  that  made  my 
ears  turn  red  every  time  we  went  hunt- 
ing and  1 toted  “the  old  German.”  Pap 
would  sympathize.  “It’s  a sin  to  bring 
up  a ‘hunting  son’  with  a shotgun  that 
shoots  a tighter  group  than  a deer 
rifle.”  But  as  nerve-testing  time  went 
on  in  the  pheasant  swamps  and  quail 
fields,  I got  pretty  handy  with  the  old 
German.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
I,  alone,  most  likely  became  the  sole 
reason  Remington- Peters  stood  high 
on  the  Wall  Street  list  of  successful 
businesses.  I’d  bought  enough  shells 
that  they  may  have,  at  one  moment 
in  time,  considered  giving  me  some 
sort  of  endorsement  contract;  maybe 
even  a toll-free  hotline  number  to 
their  master  loader. 

In  later  years,  I was  honored  with 


an  opportunity  to  shoot  trap  with  famous 
cowboy,  Roy  Rogers.  A finer  gentleman  I’ve 
yet  to  meet.  I managed  to  outshoot  him  in 
two  rounds  using  the  old  German.  Roy,  in 
soft  drawl,  said,  “I’ve  never  seen  anyone 
wait  so  long  to  smoke  a bird.”  I told  him 
that  if  I didn’t  wait  until  they  were  almost 
in  the  next  county,  I’d  miss  them. 

Another  time,  when  Roy  still  had  his 
Chatsworth,  California,  ranch,  he  offered 
to  buy  the  shotgun  from  me.  “I’d  love  you 
to  have  it,  Roy,  but  my  father  liberated  it 
from  a Nazi  concentration  camp  and  I just 
can’t  let  it  go.” 

He  understood  and  asked  if  he  could  use 
it  to  shoot  a round  of  clays.  He  did,  and 
shot  the  Old  German  as  well  as  anyone  ever 
could.  He  was  and  is.  King  of  the  cowboys. 

One  night,  while  sweating  over  a dozen 
chilled  muskrats,  skinning  feverishly.  Pap 
stopped  by.  He  sat  quietly  on  the  cider  bar- 
rel for  the  longest  time,  smoking  one  of 
those  Italian  cigars  that  smells  like  fresh 
water  buffalo  droppings.  “Joey,”  he  finally 
said,  “you’re  growing  into  a fine  young  man. 
You’re  a hard  worker.  And  1 suppose  you 
feel  your  father  and  I don’t  recognize  this 
in  you  all  the  time.  But  we  do.  Son,  and  I 
just  want  you  to  know  that  one  of  these 
days,  real  soon  probably,  old  Pap  is  going 
to  give  you  his  Fox.  But  only  when  I’m  cer- 
tain you’ve  become  a man  and  earned  the 
right  to  carry  such  a fine  gun.” 

I lit  up  like  a 30-minute  road  flare. 
“Pap,”  I said,  “I’d  love  to  own  a Fox  like 
yours,  but  not  your  Fox.”  Pap  insisted  it 
was  mine  when  and  if  I proved  myself  a 
man.  I think  I would  have  fought  Rocky 
Marciano,  bare-knuckled,  for  that  old  Fox. 

A few  days  later.  Pap  came  out  to  the 
house  and  decided  to  burn  off  the  tall  buf- 
falo grass  in  our  field.  We  took  up  our  shov- 
els and  rakes.  Pap  methodically  set  the  field 
afire.  Moments  later,  the  wind  kicked  up 
and  the  field  began  to  burn  out  of  control. 

We  smacked  at  the  flames  for  all  we  were 
worth.  Our  efforts  seemed  hopeless  and 
panic  set  in,  for  there  was  no  way  we  could 
contain  this  fire  ourselves.  And  we  real- 
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ized  it.  If  the  fire  spread  to  the  neighbor’s 
grove  of  blue  spruce,  we  were  in  serious 
trouble. 

The  nearest  water  source,  a hose  bib  on 
the  side  of  our  house,  was  all  of  100-yards 
away.  And  our  garden  hose  was  a short  50- 
footer.  My  mind  raced,  my  heart  pounded 
without  mercy,  then  I remembered;  the 
neighbor’s  swimming  pool  was  still  full  of 
water.  I ran  to  the  garage,  grabbed  two  five- 
gallon  buckets  we  used  for  apple  picking 
and  raced  to  the  pool.  Heaven  knows  how 
many  trips  to  and  from  the  pool  I made 
carrying  water  buckets,  but  after  a while. 
Pap  and  I had  the  fire  completely  under 
control.  I was  exhausted.  A 120-pounder 
running  with  about  80  pounds  of  water  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  won’t  win  any  stamina 
awards. 

Pap,  too,  was  exhausted.  We  just  sat 
there  in  silence,  staring  at  the  smoldering 
field.  Suddenly  Pap  looked  over  at  me  and 
began  laughing,  so  heartily  it  made  me 
laugh.  “I  just  wish  you  could’ve  seen 
yourself  running  back  and  forth  with 
those  big  water  buckets.  Why  your 
arms  are  probably  six  inches  longer 
now,”  he  said  as  he  laughed.  “Why 
if  you  ever  grow  into  them,  you’ll 
be  able  to  play  for  the  Harlem 
Globe  Trotters.”  I just  looked  at 
him  and  smiled. 

Pap  continued,  “You’ve  done 
a fine  thing,  Joey.  As  funny  as  it 
is  now,  you  kept  your  head  dur- 
ing an  emergency  and  took 
care  of  it.  That  fire  could’ve 
turned  into  a big  problem. 

You’ve  done  well.  Son.  Real 
well.” 

Hunting  season  came  and  I toted  the 
“old  German”  to  the  fields.  And,  once 
again,  everyone  got  their  laughs  about  my 
having  to  use  “the  scatter-rifle.”  Pap  spoke 
in  my  defense.  “Regardless  of  how  we  poke 
fun  at  joey,  he’s  become  a darn  fine 
wingshot  with  that  double.” 

I doubt  I would  have  survived  my  teen- 
age years  without  his  support.  I had  numer- 


ous crosses  to  bear  and  that  shotgun 
was  the  worst. 

Come  November  13,  I’d  turn  16. 
That  meant  a driver’s  license,  drive- 
in  movies  and  a cheerleader  riding 
shotgun  for  me.  I had  plenty  of  money 
saved  from  the  sale  of  my  pelts  and 
planned  to  buy  a ’48  Chevy  Coupe 
from  a friend.  Dad  opposed  the  trans- 
action. And  I tried  for  all  I was  worth 
to  convince  him  that 
just  because  it 


needed  an  exhaust  system,  a set  of  four 
tires  and  an  engine,  wasn’t  reason 
enough  to  prohibit  me  from  buying  it. 
The  deal  never  transpired. 

The  day  of  my  birthday  was  going 
much  like  any  other  day.  Up  at  5 a.m., 
check  the  trapline,  store  the  muskrats 
in  my  “bounty  burlap,”  catch  the 
school  bus,  spend  eight  hours  giving 
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the  teachers  fj;ray  hair,  work  in  Dad’s 
shop  after  school,  go  home  and  skin 
the  muskrats,  eat  supper,  do  my  home- 
work, then  go  to  bed.  However,  after 
this  particular  night’s  supper.  Pap  came 
over  and  asked  Dad  to  go  somewhere 
in  his  old  J eep  Wagoneer.  1 was  told  to 
guard  the  cake  until  they  returned  and 
to  get  my  homework  done. 

Soon,  Pap’s  Jeep  came  up  the  drive 
and  moments  later  they  came  in  and 
asked  Mom,  my  sisters, 

Cheryl  and  Kelly,  and 
my  brother,  Frankie  to 
follow  them  outside. 

As  we  all  marched  to 
the  door.  Dad  switched 
on  the  floodlights  to 
light  the  drive.  He 
asked  that  1 take  the 
lead. 

As  I looked  out  into 
the  drive  1 saw  a shiny 
1951  Chevy  Coupe  — 
a Deluxe  model.  1 
looked  questioningly 
back  at  Dad,  and  he 
assured  me  with  a 
simple  nod  that  the 
Chevy  was  mine.  Mouth  open,  1 
walked  toward  the  car,  noticing  it  had 
a low  rear  tire.  Pap  said,  “Don’t  worry, 
there’s  a tire  pump  in  the  trunk.”  He 
tossed  the  keys  to  me.  1 opened  the 
trunk  and  there  inside  was  one  of  our 
apple  picking  buckets  with  something 
sticking  out  of  it.  1 reached  in  and 
pulled  out  the  barrel  half  of  Pap’s  Fox 
Sterlingworth.  Then  the  stock  assem- 
bly. 1 looked  out  of  the  trunk  in  Pap’s 
direction.  “That’s  yours,  too,  joey. 
Happy  birthday.  And  that’s  one  of  the 
buckets  that  earned  you  the  Fox  for 
your  very  own.” 

1 know  1 didn’t  cry  that  night  as  1 
cuddled  in  bed  next  to  the  Fox.  Boys 
in  the  ’50s  never  cried.  1 do  know  1 
wanted  to,  for  that  Fox  meant  more 
to  me  than  the  ’5 1 Chevy  — or  any 


gift  I’d  ever  received.  I remember,  the  Fox 
was  so  sleek.  Mom  hadn’t  even  noticed  it 
beneath  my  covers  that  night. 

The  Fox  to  this  day,  hangs  in  our  living 
room.  Looking  as  sleek  and  as  new  as  ever, 
after  some  36  years  of  my  owning  it,  I gave 
it  to  my  son,  Justin,  but  he  felt  it  should  he 
retired. 

Every  once  in  a while,  when  we  get  se- 
rious about  having  a brace  of  grouse  for 
dinner,  we  take  it  down  and  go  get  the  job 
done  with  the  “Magic 
Fox,”  but  just  once  a 
year. 

One  evening, 
while  in  the  mood 
for  handling  the 
Fox,  I took  it  down, 
smiling  as  I looked 
it  over.  I shot  a few 
imaginary  grouse 
that  happened  to 
flush  from  the  far 
corner  of  the  room. 
My  late-night  amhi- 
tion  found  me 
swabbing  it  with 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 and 
rubbing  some  Liquid 
Gold  into  the  fine,  straight-grained  wal- 
nut. 1 noticed  the  cap  on  the  pistol  grip 
was  loose  a hit,  so  I removed  it  to  find  the 
prohlem.  There  in  the  walnut  where  I’d 
removed  the  cap,  were  the  crudely  carved 
initials,  J.P.  I closed  my  eyes  to  hold  back 
the  tears,  hut  this  time  it  didn’t  work.  It 
wasn’t  the  ’50s  any  longer.  Pap’s  name  was 
Joe  Parry,  too.  And  my  son’s  initials  are  J.P. 
So,  I guess  Pap  had  it  all  planned. 

I suppose  what  hurts  most  is  the  fact  that 
the  original  owner  isn’t  around  these  parts 
anymore.  He  was  the  man  who  made  me  a 
man  by  giving  me  a very  special  Fox  that  I 
was  able  to  give  to  my  son.  A fine  son,  too, 
but  he  got  the  Fox  without  my  having  to 
set  a field  on  fire.  1 just  hope  he  appreci- 
ates not  having  to  earn  it  the  way  I did.  I 
never  did  grow  into  my  long 
arms  ...  □ 


Every  once  in  a 
while,  when  we  get 
serious  about  having 
a brace  of  grouse  for 
dinner,  we  take  the 
“Magic  Fox”  down 
and  get  the  job  done, 
but  no  more  than 
once  a year. 
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With  a little  planning,  the  senior  members  of  the  deer 
hunting  gang  wont  have  to  '‘sit  this  one  out.” 


New  Strategies  for 
Old-Timers 

By  Bob  Steiner 


Thought  you’d 

be  down  on  that 
steep  side,”  I said  to  the 
old-timer.  For  as  long  as 
I could  remember,  he  had 
spent  the  first  day  of  buck 
season  somewhere  on  the 
mountain  face. 

“I  decided  that  if  a 
buck  wants  shot  bad 
enough,  he’ll  come  up 
here,”  the  old  man  an- 
swered, tapping  the  ashes 
from  his  corncob  pipe 
into  the  snow.  His  age 
was  posted  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes,  in  his 
gray-white  hair  and  in 
the  wrinkled  “leather”  on  the  back  of  his 
hands. 

“Haven’t  been  well  all  summer,”  he 
added  nonchalantly,  looking  off  into  the 
distance  at  the  wooded  hills  he  had  hiked 
most  of  his  adult  life.  “Guess  I’ve  worn  an 
inch  off  the  tops  of  most  of  them,”  he  said, 
sweeping  the  stem  of  his  pipe  along  the 
horizon  like  a pointer.  “Decided  1 just  can’t 
do  it  anymore.  Heart,  you  know.” 

1 had  hunted  with  him  often,  and  while 
20  years  his  junior,  1 knew  some  of  his 
feelings.  Once  1 had  spent  a fall  physically 
restricted  and  not  at  the  top  of  my  game, 
and  1 didn’t  envy  him.  But  1 knew  that 
someday  all  hunters  must  face  the  realiza- 


tion that  they  just  aren’t  the  “go- long” 
person  anymore. 

When  Saturday  and  its  deer  drives 
rolled  around,  1 picked  the  old-timer 
up  right  on  schedule.  I’d  been  the 
“team  captain,”  the  organizer  of  these 
drives  for  some  years  now,  by  virtue  of 
being  most  assertive  in  any  discussion 
on  techniques.  This  year  1 would  keep 
the  old-timer  in  mind. 

The  first  drive  was  a steep  hillside 
with  heavy  thickets.  In  years  gone  by 
the  old-timer  always  took  the  middle 
position  on  the  slope.  Thin  and  spry, 
he’d  bounce  through  the  boulders  like 
a gray  squirrel.  But  today  1 placed  him 
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elsewhere.  For  10  years  we  had  said  we 
had  one  too  many  drivers.  Nohody 
ever  covered  the  grapevine  tangle  high 
up  on  the  hill.  Several  times  tracks  had 
shown  that  deer  slipped  past  us  that 
way.  Today  the  old-timer  would  be- 
come a part  of  the  new  strategy.  He 
would  post  at  the  grapevine  thicket.  It 
was  close  to  the  parking  spot  and  only 
several  hundred  level  yards  away.  He 
could  take  his  time  and  get  in  place 
while  the  rest  of  us  got  to  the  farther, 
steeper  crossings. 

We  did  get  deer  up  on  that  drive, 
hut  none  carried  antlers.  None  used 
the  grapevine  exit  either,  hut  at  least 
the  old-timer  didn’t  look  ashen  gray  at 
the  end  ot  the  drive.  And  he  had 
enjoyed  himself. 

“Let’s  do  the  middle  bench  drive 
next,”  someone  suggested.  I saw  the 
old-timer  grimace.  It  was  a long  climb 
up  a hiking  trail  to  each  of  our  regular 
stands.  A service  road  wound  around 
and  eventually  intersected  the  hiking 
trail  at  the  top  ot  the  hillside. 

“I’ll  sit  this  one  out,”  the  old  man 
said.  “Don’t  want  to  slow  you  guys 
down.  It  would  take  me  an  hour  to 
climb  up  there  from  the  bottom,  or  an 
hour  to  climb  hack  out  at  the  end  it  I 
park  on  top.” 

“You  go  downhill  all  right?”  I asked. 

“Sure,  but  it’s  downhill  only  one 
way,”  he  said. 

“Park  your  car  at  the  bottom,”  I 
suggested.  “Then  get  in  with  the  driv- 
ers. We’ll  drop  you  at  the  top  and  you 
can  walk  downhill  and  post  on  the  first 
bench.  After  the  drive,  just  work  on 
down  to  your  car.  It’s  all  downhill  that 
way,”  I said. 

His  face  brightened  as  he  realized 
that  I had  planned  these  drives  to 
allow  him  to  participate  at  a lesser 
level  of  exertion  and  still  be  part  of  the 
group.  It  was  our  little  secret. 

“Deer  up!”  rang  out  below  me,  hut 
no  shots  followed.  When  we  regrouped 


at  drive’s  end,  everyone  had  seen  the  big 
herd  of  does.  We  all  agreed  this  drive  would 
be  early  on  our  doe  season  repertoire. 

“Now,  because  we’re  up  here,  we  can  do 
the  round  top  drive,”  I said,  after  the  old 
man  had  returned  with  his  car.  “Old-timer, 
you’re  a driver  this  time.” 

“I’d  like  to,  but  with  my  breathing  I 
won’t  be  able  to  keep  up,”  he  apologized. 

“You’ll  he  the  top  man  on  the  round 
top,”  1 explained.  “It’s  the  shortest  leg  on 
the  drive,  along  that  logging  road  around 
the  very  top.  We  always  have  a problem 
with  the  top  guy  moving  too  fast.  You’re 
perfect  for  this  one;  take  your  time,”  I said. 

When  the  shot  rang  out,  1 paused  and 
smiled.  The  old-timer  didn’t  miss  many 
and  I recognized  his  rifle’s  sound.  I quick- 
ened my  pace  for  a few  strides,  then  got 
back  on  step.  There  might  he  other  bucks 
in  here  yet,  I thought.  After  the  drive 
ended  1 climbed  the  hill  and  found  Dave, 
“the  fastest  knife  in  the  West,”  bent  over  a 
rangy-looking  5-point.  The  old-timer  was 
sitting  on  a log,  smoking  his  pipe  and  filling 
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out  his  tag.  Soon  several  of  the  young-legs 
crew  arrived  and  hauled  the  deer  to  the  car. 

Later  that  winter,  in  front  of  the  flames 
in  the  old-timer’s  rough  stone  fireplace,  we 
got  to  talking  about  the  past  season’s  deer 
hunting.  He  thanked  me  for  taking  time  to 
include  him  in  our  drives. 

“You  started  that  crew  and  tradition 
years  ago,’’  1 reminded  him.  “At  one  time  or 
another  you  taught  us  all  how  to  hunt. 
Without  you  it  just  wouldn’t  he  the  same. 
And  anyway,  just  because  a dog  gets  old 
you  don’t  tie  him  to  the  porch,”  1 laughed. 
“You  know  the  briar  patch  drive  where  that 
8-pointer  slipped  out  of  the  draw  behind  us 
a few  years  hack?”  1 asked. 

He  nodded  and  puffed  the  corncob. 

“Well,  wouldn’t  he  have  been  surprised 
if  you  and  that  .280  would  have  been  lean- 
ing against  that  upturned  root  in  the 
fencerow?”  I said. 

“Next  year  I’ll  try  that,”  he  said,  grin- 
ning around  worn  teeth.  “I  could  park  by 
the  old  farmstead  place  and  just  ease  out 
the  fencerow.  It’s  all  flat  going  that  way.” 


“That’s  just  the  way  1 figured  it,”  I 
said. 

“ Y ou  know,”  he  mused,  “I  was  think- 
ing that  on  the  first  day  of  buck  season 
1 might  just  sit  in  the  game  lands  park- 
ing lot  and  have  coffee  until  shooting 
light,  then  go  over  to  that  laurel  hol- 
low about  a hundred  yards  away  and  sit 
down.”  He  puffed  and  then  continued. 
“Every  year  someone  arriving  late  gets 
a shot  at  a buck  crossing  out  of  there 
into  the  brush  across  the  road.  I imag- 
ine a buck  shot  near  the  parking  lot 
ought  to  taste  about  the  same  as  one 
shot  way  hack  up  on  the  mountain, 
don’t  you?”  he  quizzed. 

“Sure  do,”  I said. 

“And  besides,”  he  smiled,  “that  li- 
cense says  I can  kill  a buck.  It  doesn’t 
say  1 have  to.” 

As  I drove  home  in  the  snow  I 
marveled  at  the  moonlight  on  the 
wooded  hillside  and  at  how  good  it  felt 
to  he  able  to  repay  a debt  so  long 
owed.  □ 
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The  Unpredictable 

Crouse 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 


NO  OTHER  game  bird  has  given 
me  more  pleasure,  or  more  frus- 
tration, than  the  ruffed  grouse.  Just 
when  I think  I’ve  learned  all  of  its 
tricks,  oh  ruff  pulls  a stunt  that  leaves 
me  scratching  my  head. 

Elusive  birds,  grouse  are  generally 
encountered  one  or  two  at  a time.  A 
triple  flush  is  not  unusual,  however, 
and  1 have  talked  with  some  hunters 
who  have  seen  a dozen  or  more  in  one 
location.  This  often  occurs  early  in  the 
season,  when  broods  are  still  together, 
and  when  a desired  food  source  is 
spotty. 

On  one  occasion,  hunting  buddy 
Maurice  Garvine  and  1 had  flushed 
only  three  birds  in  two  hours,  in  a 
covert  that  usually  yielded  about  three 
or  four  birds  in  the  hag.  “Maurice, 
we’re  not  doing  so  hot.  We’ve  seen 
only  a few  birds  and  they  were  all  in  the 
grape  thickets,”  1 said.  “Do  you  know 
of  any  other  places  where  there  are 
some  grapes?” 

“The  next  property  over  has  some 
large  tangles,”  my  weary  companion 
replied.”  1 jumped  a few  grouse  there 
during  deer  season.” 

Once  in  the  new  area,  our  flushing 
rate  improved  dramatically.  Hunting 
fruit-laden  thickets,  double  flushes 
were  not  uncommon.  And  just  when  1 
thought  it  could  not  possibly  get  any 
better,  the  grand  finale  came.  It  began 
with  a bird  1 noticed  walking  on  the 
ground.  “Get  ready,  Maurice,”  1 
shouted.  “I’m  going  to  send  one  your 


way.”  No  sooner  had  1 spoken  than  the  bird 
flew  past  him  so  close  it  nearly  brushed  his 
hat.  If  Maurice  hadn’t  ducked,  the  grouse 
would  have  hit  him.  Maurice  was  still  a 
little  bewildered  when  a second  bird  bar- 
reled toward  him.  Then  a third  slipped  out 
of  the  cover  near  me,  but  was  in  line  with 
Maurice,  so  I couldn’t  shoot. 

In  all,  nine  grouse  had  been  concealed 
in  that  unusually  large  patch  of  grapevines. 
The  most  embarrassing  part  of  the  whole 
experience  was  that  we  did  not  so  much  as 
ruffle  a feather.  Maurice  had  taken  two 
shots  while  I managed  to  fire  once. 

Grouse  have  an  uncanny  way  of  know- 
ing when  to  sit  still  and  when  to  flush  right 
out  in  the  open.  I’m  convinced  they  have  a 
radar  system.  Either  that,  or  each  woodlot 
contains  a monitoring  device  capable  of 
informing  a grouse  when  someone  is  hunt- 
ing or  simply  hiking.  This  intricate  alert 
mechanism  has  a way  to  determine  when 
hunters  have  a gun  or  bow  in  their  hands, 
too,  and  even  if  the  firearm  is  a rifle  or 
shotgun.  I’m  not  sure  if  the  detector  can 
tell  the  shot  size  in  shotgun  shells,  but  it 
sure  is  funny  how  grouse  offer  the  best  shots 
when  1 have  turkey  loads  instead  of 

Once,  on  another  hunt,  1 had  just  ended 
a fruitless  morning  in  an  area  where  grouse 
are  usually  numerous.  Nary  a feather  was 
sighted,  although  1 did  notice  several  deer. 
Because  archery  season  was  in,  1 had  brought 
along  my  bow.  It  took  me  only  a half  hour 
to  go  back  to  the  cabin  for  a change  of 
clothes  and  gear.  On  my  return,  a nice  buck 
was  sneaking  along,  unaware  of  my  pres- 
ence. 1 eased  down  a slight  embankment. 
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so  the  deer’s  course  would  bring  it 
within  15  yards.  Slowly,  I drew  hack 
the  how  string  and  was  about  to  release 
the  arrow  when  a minor  explosion 
frightened  both  the  deer  and  me.  A 
grouse  had  burst  out  of  the  top  of  a 
spindly  beech  tree,  spewing  tiny 
branches  and  other  debris  on  me.  1 
knew  instantly  what  had  happened, 
hut  the  whitetail  didn’t  wait  around  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  commo- 
tion.  Not  convinced  the  grouse  knew 
1 had  a how?  Well,  here’s  another 
example: 

Ben,  a friend  of  mine,  was  hoping  to 
shoot  a couple  of  grouse  one  Saturday 
during  how  season,  so  he  had  his  trusty 
grouse  gun  along  and  was  fairly  confi- 
dent of  seeing  some  birds.  Instead  of 
grouse,  Ben  saw  no  less  than  a half 
dozen  different  bucks.  Some  stood  their 
ground  within  easy  how  range.  The 


following  weekend  he  went  back  to  the 
same  area  with  his  how.  No  deer,  as  you 
may  well  have  guessed.  “I  saw  a grouse 
walking  on  the  ground  so  close  I could  have 
reached  out  and  grabbed  it,”  Ben  said. 
“When  it  flew  off,  it  went  straight  away  and 
stayed  in  the  open.” 

Being  a pheasant  hunter  at  heart  since  I 
was  just  a young  lad,  I was  assured  hy  most 
hunters  that  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  even 
draw  a feather  from  a grouse  because  of 
their  quickness.  Then,  as  a teenager  when 
I finally  made  a trip  into  grouse  territory,  I 
thought  those  hunters  didn’t  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.  The  grouse  waited 
to  take  off  until  I was  only  a few  yards  from 
them.  The  only  problem  is  that  we  were 
turkey  hunting  at  the  time,  and  my  host 
and  his  friends  had  warned  me  not  to  shoot 
at  these  “mountain  pigeons”  because  tur- 
keys were  our  main  prey.  It  was  a Thanks- 
giving dinnet  or  nothing. 

The  following  year,  when  the  four 
of  us  were  turkey  hunting  again,  a 
grouse  took  off  nearby  and  our  host 
emptied  his  semi-auto  Browning  at 
the  bird.  The  hunters  next  to  me  did 
the  same  thing.  When  the  grouse 
went  past  me  it  was  in  high  gear.  I 
swung  my  heavy  12 -gauge  double 
out  in  front  of  the  speedster,  about 
the  same  as  I would  have  for  a pheas- 
ant in  full  flight,  and  fired.  The  bird 
dropped  like  a rock.  The  magnum 
turkey  load  did  some  damage,  but  the 
breast  meat  was  intact,  something  I 
was  most  grateful  for  when  it  later 
reached  the  roasting  pan.  At  that 
point  in  my  hunting  career  I still 
assumed  grouse  hunting  was  not  that 
hard. 

The  next  day  I was  out  again,  but 
instead  of  turkeys  I had  talked  my 
friend  into  letting  me  chase  some 
grouse  around  the  woodlots.  No  easy 

ONCE  IN  A WHILE  everything  comes 
together  just  right  and  the  hunter 
has  something  for  the  roasting  pan. 
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GROUSE  have  an  uncanny  way  of  knowing  when 
to  sit  still  and  when  to  flush  right  out  in  the  open. 
I'm  convinced  they  have  a radar  system. 


birds  this  time.  In  fact,  it  was  another 
two  years  before  1 scored  on  a grouse. 

My  time  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  was  limited,  but  I should  have 
bagged  at  least  a few  in  that  time 
period.  While  most  of  my  friends  still 
enjoy  their  turkey  hunting,  1 prefer 
grouse  hunting. 

Long-time  friend,  Don  Dewees, 
and  I make  a point  of  being  frustrated 
and  outwitted  by  grouse  every  year. 

We  like  to  spend  a week  of  vacation 
in  Bradford  County.  It  takes  about 
two  days  to  catch  on  to  their  tricks, 
then,  when  we  think  we  have  the 
grouse  right  where  we  want  them, 
the  birds  change  tactics. 

In  the  particular  area  we  hunt,  the 
closing  minutes  of  each  day  seemed 
to  be  the  most  productive.  The  morn- 
ings just  didn’t  produce  much  action. 

Don  and  I had  decided  to  try  a differ- 
ent approach  when  it  came  to  our 
evening  plan.  My  buddy  wanted  to 
sit  near  an  apple  tree  and,  for  a change, 
let  the  birds  fly  to  him.  I told  Don 
that  I would  sit  near  a group  of  hem- 
locks where  the  birds  were  known  to 
roost.  While  Don  spent  the  last  two 
hours  of  the  day  watching  two  bucks  fight- 
ing (his  bow,  of  course,  was  back  at  the 
cabin)  I observed  seven  gobblers  within  30 
yards.  No,  the  turkey  season  was  one  week 
away.  In  addition,  Don  didn’t  flush  a single 
bird  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  apple  tree. 
Even  worse,  I saw  at  least  nine  grouse  but 
couldn’t  get  a shot  at  any  of  them. 

The  first  grouse  I noticed  walked  into 
the  roosting  area.  Another  flew  into  the 
mid-section  of  a slender  hemlock.  While  I 
eased  over  to  flush  the  bird,  the  tree  seemed 
to  come  alive  with  departing  grouse.  I didn’t 
even  get  a shot. 

Well,  that  was  all  the  disappointment  I 
could  handle  for  one  day.  It  wasn’t  over, 
though.  On  my  way  back  to  the  cabin, 
within  50  yards  of  the  place,  a grouse  flushed 
from  a small  beech  tree.  I never  saw  it  until 
it  was  out  of  range.  Lowering  the  gun  from 


my  shoulder,  a second  bird  sailed  away 
from  a limb  just  on  the  other  side  of  an 
even  closer  tree. 

Before  I have  any  of  my  fellow  grouse 
hunters  reaching  for  their  handker- 
chiefs, I’ll  close  my  tales  of  woe  until 
another  time.  There  is  one  helpful 
piece  of  advice  I’ll  share,  though.  Al- 
ways take  your  gear  along  with  you  on 
every  trip  to  the  outhouse.  In  doing  so 
you  should  get  at  least  one  shot  at  ol’ 
ruff  per  season.  Last  year  I noticed  two, 
simply  strutting  on  the  ground  only  20 
yards  from  the  little  building.  Oh,  if 
you  forget  to  take  the  gun  along  with 
you,  don’t  tell  another  soul  about  the 
incident.  You’ll  have  a much  more 
relaxed  evening  around  the  campfire 
and  you  will  not  be  awakened  by  laugh- 
ter throughout  the  night.  □ 
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Growing  Up  in  the 
Hunting  World 

By  jeannie  Minich 


SOME  PEOPLE  go  hunting  and 
seem  to  always  end  up  bringing 
home  trophy  bucks.  They  are  lucky 
hunters,  hut  not  necessarily  real  deer 
hunters.  Real  deer  hunters  seem  to 
live  and  breathe  in  the  hunting  world, 
a world  in  which  they  continually  ob- 
tain knowledge  through  their  learning 
experiences.  Growing  up  in  such  a 
world,  hunters  go  through  three  stages 
to  become  real  deer  hunters:  the  new- 
born hunter,  the  juvenile  hunter  and 
the  adult  hunter. 

All  hunters  begin  as  newborn  hunt- 
ers. They  are  the  so-called  “babes  of 
the  woods”  because  in  order  tor  them 


to  grow  into  adult  hunters,  they  must  begin 
to  experience  and  explore  the  hunting  world 
much  likeahaby  does,  through  sight,  sound 
and  touch.  Newborn  hunters  tend  to  he 
naive.  They  cannot  comprehend  that  there 
is  more  to  hunting  than  just  killing  deer,  so 
that  is  all  they  are  set  on  doing.  While 
hunting,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  non- 
verbal, except  tor  occasional  whines  of 
“Pm  cold.  Pm  tired  or  I’m  hungry.”  The 
word  patience  is  not  in  their  vocabulary. 
Newborns  cannot  sit  still  long  enough  for  a 
deer  to  come  to  them,  so  they  can  he  found 
stumbling  through  the  woods,  uncertain  of 
where  or  how  to  hunt. 

After  a few  years,  newborn  hunters  grow 
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into  juvenile  hunters.  They  have  experi- 
ence and  some  understanding  of  what  deer 
hunting  is  all  about,  hut  they  do  not  want 
the  responsibilities  that  go  along  with  be- 
ing adult  hunters.  With  a need  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  hunting  world,  the  juve- 
niles go  out  hunting  for  a good  time.  They 
are  the  “party  animals  of  the 
woods.”  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  four  or  more  juve 
niles  in  a hunting  party. 

They  can  be  found 
gathered  together  in 
the  woods,  rebutting 
each  other’s  old  hunt- 
ing stories  of  “Your 
buck’s  rack  had  more 
points,  but  mine  had 
the  bigger  spread.”  The 
juvenile  hunters  have 
some  patience,  hut  when  they 
hear  shooting  going  on  around  them, 
they  get  restless  and  go  crashing  through 
the  woods  chanting,  “It’s  party  time.” 

W ith  maturity,  j uvenile  hunters  become 
adult  hunters.  They  are  the  “guardians  of 
the  woods,”  committed  to  watching  over 
the  fields  and  forests  and  all  wild  animals. 
They  have  taken  on  a responsibility  to 


protect  and  preserve  the  land  and  ani- 
mals for  future  hunters.  They  have 
hunted  many  seasons  and  have  gone 
through  the  stages,  and  this  has  left 
them  with  a respect  for  the  deer  and  an 
insight  into  hunting.  As  a result,  adult 
hunters  are  extremely  patient.  They 
quietly  sit  for  hours  in  one  spot, 
waiting  and  watching  all 
that  goes  on  around 
them.  When  they  head 
home  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome, 
they  say  to  them- 
selves, “What  a great 
hunting  day  this  has 
been.” 

As  many  people  re- 
alize, there’s  more  to  hunt- 
ing than  killing.  Hunting  in- 
volves years  of  learning  experiences 
while  growing  up  in  the  hunting  world. 
And  while  going  through  the  three 
stages  won’t  guarantee  a trophy  buck 
every  season,  the  knowledge  gained 
throughout  these  stages  will  make  a 
person  a real  hunter,  not  just  a lucky 
one.  □ 


Deerstalker's  Pie 


2 to  3 cups  cubed  venison  (cooked) 
4 slices  bacon 
2 large  chopped  onions 
2 thinly  sliced  carrots 
venison  gravy  or  beef  bouillon 


1/2  cup  red  wine 

salt,  pepper  and  garlic  salt  to  taste 
1/4  teaspoon  dried  thyme 

1 to  2 cups  mashed  potatoes 

2 tablespoons  butter  or  oleo 


Put  cubed  meat  in  a glass  baking  dish.  Fry  the  bacon  in  a large  skillet.  Remove  bacon  and 
crumble  it  and  add  to  venison.  In  the  bacon  fat,  cook  onions  and  carrots  over  medium  heat 
until  onions  are  soft.  Add  to  meat.  Mix  wine  to  gravy  (should  be  about  a cup).  Stir  in 
seasonings  and  pour  over  meat  and  vegetables.  Cover  with  mashed  potatoes  and  dot  with 
butter.  Bake  at  425  degrees  for  25  to  30  minutes,  until  top  is  lightly  browned. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  available  for  $4.72.  Pennsylvania  residents  must  add 
6%  sales  tax.  Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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You  Have  a Choice 


By  Scott  S.  Goetter 


IT  WAS  finally  time,  1 decided  upon 
reaching  my  21st  birthday,  to  take 
a hunting  safety  course.  Growing  up  in 
suburban  Bucks  County,  1 was  not 
exposed  to  hunting  like  those  from 
rural  areas.  That,  however,  did  not 
dampen  my  enthusiasm  for  the  sport. 
So  three  years  ago  1 completed  the 
course  at  a local  rod  and  gun  club,  and 
since  then  1 have  gone  on  several  hunt' 
ing  expeditions  with  family  and  friends. 
Through  those  experiences  I’ve  learned 
a lot  about  the  sport,  things  that  can- 
not  be  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Looking  hack  at  the  three  days  1 
spent  in  the  course  there  was  one  im- 
portant concept  that  has  continued  to 
stay  with  me:  the  idea  of  SPORT 
(Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 


gether). Although  a hunter  for  a short 
time,  I’ve  come  into  contact  with  a few 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  SPORT  principles, 
people  whose  actions  we  cannot  allow  to 
spoil  the  wholesome  values  of  the  sport  the 
vast  majority  of  us  enjoy. 

My  second  hunting  trip  was  with  a close 
friend,  his  father  and  another  man  I’ll  call 
Joe. 

On  the  ride  to  the  hunting  area  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  to  past  hunt- 
ing trips.  Still  a rookie,  1 kept  my  mouth 
shut  and  my  ears  open  in  hopes  of  learning 
something  new  and  useful. 

Joe  told  us  about  a little  trick  he  uses 
during  buck  season.  While  hunting,  he 
carries  a set  of  antlers  with  screws  inserted 
into  the  base  of  each  antler.  Then,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself  and  if 
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nobody  is  around,  he’ll  shoot  an  antlerless 
deer  and  then  screw  the  antlers  into  its 
skull.  Joe  claims  that  at  a distance  it’s  hard 
to  tell  the  antlers  don’t  belong. 

A feeling  of  disgust  came  over  me,  but  1 
never  said  anything  to  Joe  about  what  1 
thought  of  his  unethical 
hunting  practices. 

About  a year  later,  at 
a social  gathering,  1 was 
introduced  to  a woman 
who  happened  to  be  a 
hunter.  Our  conversa- 
tion soon  turned  to  hunt- 
ing, and  the  woman  told 
me  how  a few  years  ear- 
lier she  had  accidentally 
shot  a doe  during  buck 
season.  She  quickly  left 
the  area  for  fear  of  being 
caught. 

Although  1 feel  she 
was  not  as  unethical  as 
Joe,  she  nonetheless  fits 
into  the  category  of  un- 
ethical hunter.  She 
should  have  reported  the 
incident.  Even  though  1 
disagreed  with  the  way 
she  handled  the  situa- 
tion, I said  nothing. 

There  is  one  more  person  who  fits  into 
the  category  of  unethical  hunter.  That  per- 
son is  me.  1 have  not  violated  any  hunting 
laws,  but  by  not  speaking  out  when  others 
have  acted  improperly  1,  too,  have  acted 


unethically.  I’m  not  necessarily  saying 
that  people  should  become  undercover 
informants  and  rat  on  fellow  hunters. 
1 just  feel  that  hunters  should  confront 
individuals  who  engage  in  blatantly 
unethical  activities. 

I’m  not  so  na- 
ive to  think  that 
such  individuals 
are  going  to  stop 
and  say,  “You  are 
absolutely  right, 
sir;  I’m  going  to 
turn  myself  in  right 
now.”  What  may 
happen,  though,  is 
that  the  ideals  of 
SPORT  may  be 
implanted  and 
cause  unethical 
hunters  to  think 
and  act  differently 
when  a similar 
situation  presents 
itself  in  the  future. 

People  must  re- 
alize that  hunting 
is  a privilege,  not  a 
right,  and  that  we 
all  must  work  to- 
gether to  help  pre- 
serve the  future  of  our  sport.  Don’t 
allow  a few  unethical  hunters  to  ruin 
the  tun  of  hunting  for  the  rest  of  us.  It 
you  don’t  stand  up  for  sportsmen,  who 
will?  □ 


THE  WOMAN  had  accidentally  shot  a 
doe  during  buck  season.  Instead  of 
reporting  the  incident,  she  quickly 
left  the  scene. 


Support  SPORT 

You  might  say  SPORT  began  in  June,  1976,  when  the  program  was  formally 
adopted,  but  the  principles  of  ethics  and  fair  chase  upon  which  it  is  based  have 
been  a part  of  what  has  made  hunting  and  trapping  the  wholesome  activities 
the  are  to  this  day.  Help  project  the  SPORT  image  everywhere  you  go  hy  wear- 
ing official  PGC  SPORT  hats  and  patches,  and  hunt  as  safely  as  possible  by 
using  a fluorescent  orange  Safety  Alert  Band. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmer- 
ton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797.  Patches  are  94  cents  and  alert  bands  are 
$2.83,  plus  6%  sales  tax  on  each  item.  Hats  (one  size  fits  all)  are  $5. 
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What  Are  the 
Odds? 


By  Keith  A.  Snyder 

WCO,  Dauphin  County 

PRUDENT  GAMBLERS  always  check 
the  odds.  Whether  you  play  the  lot- 
tery,  or  perhaps  wager  at  the  horse  track, 
you  most  certainly  consider  your  chances 
of  winning. 

W ildlife  conservation  officers,  too,  con- 
sider odds  as  they  plan  their  patrols.  We 
select  areas  considered  to  be  “good  bets,” 
places  poachers  are  known  to  frequent.  Yet 
no  matter  what  we  do,  the  odds  are  always 
in  favor  of  the  bad  guys.  They  pick  the  time 
and  the  place  to  do  their  dirty  work.  We 
can  only  wager  where  they’ll  be  and  when 
they  will  be  there.  The  odds  are  definitely 
against  us,  but  sometimes  we  get  lucky. 

Such  was  the  case  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  when  State  Police  troopers  from 
Troop  H,  Harrisburg,  observed  a pickup 
run  a stop  sign  during  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning.  After  stopping  the  truck,  they 
immediately  saw  the  deer  carcass,  a freshly 
killed  5-point,  in  the  bed.  Steam  from  the 
buck’s  body  drifted  skyward  as  the  officers 
approached  the  cab. 

Inside  sat  three  young  fellows.  Also  ob- 
vious was  a scoped,  lever  action  rifle  and  a 
spotlight.  The  overwhelming  evidence 
prompted  the  trio  to  admit  to  the  deed  they 
had  committed  just  minutes  before,  jack- 
lighting the  5-point  in  a nearby  hayfield. 

DWCOs  Bob  Schmitt  and  Larry 
McCarter  were  first  on  the  scene.  I arrived 
next.  The  incident  seemed  open-and-shut, 
but  something  bothered  me.  The  shooter, 
Rex  Slick,  was  a clean-cut  young  man  with 
an  honest  face.  He  repeatedly  expressed 
remorse  for  what  he  and  his  companions 
had  done. 


“I’m  really  sorry.  I can’t  believe  1 
could  or  would  do  such  a thing.  I’ve 
never  done  anything  like  this  before, 
and  you  can  bet  I’ll  never  do  it  again,” 
he  said  as  I jotted  down  pertinent 
information  from  his  driver’s  license. 

His  words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears: 
“I’ve  never  done  this  before.  . .” 
Hmmm,  what  are  the  odds?  I began  to 
doubt  that  we  could  he  so  lucky  to 
catch  these  fellows  at  all,  let  alone  on 
the  very  first  night  they  chose  to 
jacklight  a deer.  My  hunch  soon  blos- 
somed into  a long  and  interesting 
probe. 

Grabbing  my  flashlight,  I began  to 
inspect  the  hack  of  the  pickup.  The 
freshly  killed  buck  was  still  oozing  blood 
across  the  bed.  Then  I noticed  it,  a 
large  patch  of  dried  blood  on  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  truck’s  cargo  area.  How 
could  this  blood  he  dry  when  the  rest 
of  the  blood  was  still  freely  flowing? 
And  why  is  it  over  here  when  the  deer 
carcass  is  over  there  ? Hmmm,  what  are 
the  odds? 

I showed  the  dried  blood  to  the 
driver.  Tubs  McKool,  and  asked  him 
how  this  could  he. 

“Squirrels.”  He  said  matter  of  factly 
“I  killed  a bunch  the  other  day  and  put 
’em  in  here.” 

“Given  the  quantity  of  dried  blood 
here,  those  must  have  been  record  size 
squirrels,”  I quipped.  Silence  followed 
my  remarks  as  I could  see  the  wheels 
beginning  to  spin  in  McKool’s  head. 

“Uh,  a roadkill.  I picked  up  a 
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roadkilled  deer  last  month.  Yeah,  that’s 
it,  a roadkilled  deer.”  He  offered.  The 
odds  were  definitely  beginning  to  lean 
in  our  favor. 

Slick’s  stepbrother  was  the  third 
occupant  in  the  truck,  and  he  was  a 
juvenile.  Therefore,  we  needed  to  speak 
to  the  young  man’s  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slick  were  less  than 
impressed  to  learn  of  the  hoys’  way- 
ward  behavior,  and  were  even  less 
pleased  to  he  aroused  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  1 explained  the  story 
about  the  roadkill  to  Mr.  Slick.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  he  confirmed  that  the 
hoys  had  found  a deer  along  the  high- 
way and  brought  it  hack  to  the  Slick 
home.  He  further  offered  that  the  veni- 
son could  be  found  in  their  freezer. 


They  failed,  however,  to  secure  the  re- 
quired possession  permit  for  the  deer  in 
question.  1 explained  such  possession  is 
unlawful.  Wanting  to  look  in  the  Slick 
family’s  freezer,  1 asked  Mr.  Slick  to  sign  a 
consent  to  search  form.  He  agreed. 

Deputy  Schmitt  and  1 accompanied  the 
pajama-clad  man  to  the  back  porch  and 
began  to  load  the  wrapped  meat  packages 
into  an  evidence  bag.  It  was  then  that  Bob 
began  making  gestures  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion. I’m  not  adept  at  reading  lips,  hut  I 
knew  Bob  was  mouthing  something  impor- 
tant. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  porch.  Boh 
leaned  over  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  “The 
meat  is  soft.  It  isn’t  frozen  yet.” 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Slick,  when  did  you  say 
the  boys  brought  this  deer  here?” 

“Sometime  last  month.  I dunno,  maybe 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.”  He  responded. 

“If  that’s  the  case,  then  why  is  this  meat 
not  frozen?”  1 more  poignantly  inquired. 

His  silence  prompted  me  to  extend  my 
search  to  his  garage  at  the  rear  of  the 
property.  Inside  1 found  ropes  hanging  from 
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the  ratters  with  meat  hooks  dangling  at 
their  ends.  A meat  saw  and  knives  with 
traces  of  blood  and  hair  were  lying  on  the 
nearby  workbench.  More  dried  hkx)d  was 
spattered  upon  the  garage’s  concrete  tloor. 
1 continued  to  probe  about  a pile  of  trash 
hags  in  the  corner  when  1 suddenly  struck 
pay  dirt.  Inside  one  of  the  hags  were  paper 
towels  and  clear  plastic  drop  cloths.  Fresh, 
wet  blood  — deer  blood,  1 was  certain  — 
ran  down  the  plastic  as 
1 poked  through  the 
bag’s  interior. 

“Mr.  Slick,  you’ve 
been  far  less  than  hon- 
est  with  me.  Tell  me 
about  the  deer  that  was 
in  this  garage  last 
night,’’  1 demanded. 

He  immediately 
did  it.  Did  what  they 
all  do  when  caught  in 
a lie.  He  dropped  his 
head  and  gazed  at  his 
feet,  feet  that  were 
doing  a nervous  jig  be- 
neath him. 

“Yeah,  you’re  right.  They  cut  up  one  in 
here  last  night,  but  1 had  nuthin’  ta  do  with 
it.  I told  ’em  they’d  he  caught.  Dang  kids, 
anyway.”  He  whined. 

With  that  we  began  to  get  more  details. 
Names,  places,  times  and  events  unfolded 
as  the  Slick  family  opened  up.  1 remained 
skeptical.  Did  1 have  the  whole  truth,  or 
only  select  portions?  Deputies  Dan  Hall 
and  Dan  Hess  were  summoned  as  we  began 
to  widen  our  investigation. 

Dawn  was  breaking  as  we  started  knock- 
ing on  the  doors  of  some  of  the  new  players 
we  understood  or  suspected  of  being  in- 
volved. Stories  were  disclosed,  and  written 
statements  were  taken.  After  this  first  wave 
of  interviews,  a clearer  picture  was  begin- 
ning to  come  into  focus.  It  was  also  clear 
that  the  Slick  family  had  been  less  than 
truthful,  withholding  important  and  fur- 
ther incriminating  information. 

The  deputies  and  1 gathered  to  compare 


notes.  At  this  point  we  understood  the 
following: 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
the  day  before,  Rex  Slick,  his  step 
brother,  and  a friend,  T ommy  T woface, 
were  out  and  about,  looking  for  a deer 
to  shoot.  A plump  doe  was  soon  lo- 
cated, and  the  reflection  of  the  spot- 
light was  left  in  her  eyes  as  she  lay 
motionless  in  the  field,  dead  from  a 
bullet  in  her  chest. 

The  trio  needed  help 
to  remove  the  deer,  so 
they  went  to  the  home 
of  a nearby  friend,  Moe 
Baloney,  tor  his  truck. 
With  Moe’s  help,  the 
foursome  eiuickly  loaded 
the  carcass  into  the 
truck  and  sped  off  into 
the  night  towards  Slick’s 
home.  On  the  way,  an- 
other group  of  deer  was 
located  and  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great.  The 
rifle  cracked,  and  a sec- 
ond doe  lay  sprawled  in  a field. 

The  group  decided  they  would  re- 
turn to  recover  this  deer  later  and 
continued  on  their  way.  After  hanging 
the  first  doe  in  Slick’s  garage,  the  group, 
brimming  with  emotion  from  their 
poaching,  decided  to  again  venture 
back  into  the  night  in  search  of  more 
prey.  The  group  seemed  out  of  control, 
filled  with  desire  to  kill  deer  feeding  in 
open  fields  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness. The  killing  lacked  any  apparent 
motivation  short  of  thrill.  The 
spotlight’s  beam  soon  came  to  rest  on 
another  band  of  deer.  At  the  rifle’s 
report,  a third  doe  dropped  onto  a 
dew-dampened  field.  The  deer  was 
quickly  tossed  into  the  truck,  and  with 
Moe  at  the  wheel,  the  group  sped  off 
toward  Baloney’s  trailer. 

After  comparing  notes,  1 again  or- 
ganized the  deputies  to  begin  a second 
battery'  of  interviews.  Deputies  Schmitt 


The  odds  always 
favor  the  bad  guys . 
They  pick  the  time 
and  the  place  to  do 
their  dirty  work. 
WCOs  can  only 
speculate  where 
they  ’ ll  be  and  when 
they’ll  be  there. 
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and  Muinmert  went  to  Baloney’s  trailer 
to  recover  one  ot  the  deer  and  to 
interview  Moe.  He  admitted  to  help- 
ing his  triends  with  the  first  doe  of  the 
night,  hut  denied  any  additional  in- 
volvement. Further,  no  deer  meat  or 
even  a trace  of  evidence  was  found  at 
Baloney’s  trailer. 

On  a second  trip  back  to  Moe’s 
place,  about  an  hour  later,  1 was  ahle.to 
convince  him  that  we  knew  every- 
thing. When  asked  to  produce  the 
meat  from  the  deer.  Baloney  led  us  to 
his  wife’s  compact  car  parked  down 
the  street.  There,  hidden  on  the  hack 
seat  under  a pile  ot  clothing  and  toys, 
were  several  bags  ot  frozen  venison, 
together  with  a meat  grinder.  The 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  continued  to  tall 
neatly  into  place. 

Our  efforts  continued  well  into 
Sunday  afternoon.  Interviews,  con- 
sent searches  and  statements  were  com- 
pleted. The  investigation  culminated 
when  that  clean  cut  young  fellow,  Rex 


Slick,  who  at  this  time  we  considered  the 
ringleader,  called  the  Commission’s  South- 
east Region  office.  He  wanted  to  meet  with 
us  and  talk  some  more.  He  was  now  surpris- 
ingly eager  to  tell  us  everything. 

We  met  Rex  at  the  Derry  Township 
Police  Department  in  Hershey,  and  Deputy- 
Dan  Hess  and  1 were  all  ears  as  Slick  re- 
counted the  entire  details.  When  he  was 
finished,  the  magnitude  ot  this  poaching 
spree  was  finally  evident.  N ine  people  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  the 
killing  or  attempted  killing  of  more  than  20 
deer.  Four  of  the  deer  had  been  killed 
during  the  past  two  days.  All  the  shooting 
took  place  at  night,  with  a spotlight,  during 
the  month  ot  November.  In  many  instances 
the  shooting  took  place  in  front  of  homes 
or  near  housing  developments,  yet  no  one 
called  to  report  hearing  shots,  or  seeing  any 
suspicious  activity. 

As  1 pen  this  story  and  look  hack  on  the 
case,  1 continue  to  ponder,  “What  are  the 
odds?”  In  this  instance,  pretty  darn 
good.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Stephen  Leed 


THE  BRILLIANT  COLORS  of  autumn  virtually 
come  to  life  in  “Fall  Birds,”  the  fourth  and  final 
fine  art  print  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Birds  of 
the  Season  series  by  Stephen  Leed.  “Winter 
Birds”  and  “Spring  Birds,”  sold  out  quickly,  and 
only  a few  “Summer  Birds,”  remain.  “Fall  Birds” 
is  sure  to  be  just  as  popular.  Like  the  companion 
prints  in  this  series,  “Fall  Birds”  is  limited  to  600 
signed  and  numbered  prints  on  acid-free,  100 
percent  rag  paper.  Image  size  is  about  15x22'/2 
inches.  The  prints  are  $125,  delivered;  framed 
prints  cost  an  additional  $97.50.  Pennsylvania 
residents  must  add  6%  sales  tax.  Make  checks 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
Order  from  the  PA  Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  ElmertonAve.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110- 
9797.  Proceeds  go  to  help  the  Game  Comm- 
ission’s ongoing  research  and  management  efforts 
on  behalf  of  nongame  species. 
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Shooting  is  important,  sure,  but  ethics  and 
sportsmanship  are  important  components  of  the 
event,  and  the  kids  learn  much  about  themselves 
along  the  way. 

Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 

Came  News  Associate  Editor 

Photos  by  Bob  Haines 

PGC  photographer 


Youngsters  nationwide  converged 
on  the  NRA’s  Whittington  Center  in 
Raton,  New  Mexico,  on  July  27-  August  1 
for  the  1997  International  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  (YHEC).  Over  the 
past  year  thousands  of  young  hunter  educa- 
tion course  graduates  have  worked  and 
competed  in  state  and  regional  YHECs, 
with  top  finishers  advancing  to  the  Inter- 
national to  put  their  field  skills  to  the 
ultimate  test. 

Sanctioned  hy  the  NRA  and  the  Inter- 
national Hunter  Education  Association, 


the  YHEC  challenges  youths  in  eight  ex- 
citing events:  rifle,  shotgun,  muzzleloading, 
archery,  orienteering,  wildlife  identifica- 
tion, a hunter  safety  trail  and  a hunter 
safety/responsihility  exam. 

Established  in  1985,  the  YHEC  is  made 
possible  through  many  industry  and  media 
sponsors.  Their  support  of  youngsters  and 
hunting  is  a valuable  commodity  to  the 
national  outdoor  community. 

Pennsylvania’s  YHEC  program,  to  de- 
termine the  individuals  making  up  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  teams  representing  the  Key- 
stone State  in  the  international 
event,  was  held  on  June  7,  1997,  at 
the  Game  Commission’s  Scotia 
Range  on  SGL  1 76  near  State  Col- 
lege. Eighty-three  youngsters  took 
part  in  the  program,  competing  as  a 
member  of  a team  and  at  the  indi- 
vidual level.  Despite  a rainy  morn- 
ing, the  event  ran  smoothly  and  the 
spirit  of  comradery  and  fun  was  evi- 
dent in  the  faces  of  the  participants. 

MEMBERS  of  the  1997  senior  team 
that  represented  Pennsylvania  at  the 
International  Youth  Hunter  Ed 
Challenge  in  New  Mexico. 
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IN  ADDITION  to  the  field  competition,  participants 
were  also  tested  in  the  classroom  about  wildlife 
identification,  natural  history  and  hunter  ethics. 


JIM  FILKOSKY,  right,  i 
Division  chief,  cooti 
program.  Dick  Ancr 
supervisor  receives  Ce  i 
helping  with  the  ever 


A LOT  of  effort  by  PGC  staff  and  volunteers  goes 
into  this  popular  program  that  gets  youngsters 
involved  in  the  outdoors.  The  rainy  weather  failed 
to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  instructors  or  the 
youngsters. 


TEAMWORK  is  just  one  of  the  qualities 
required  of  YHEC  participants.  Coaches  and 
team  members  spend  a lot  of  time  together 
honing  shooting  skills. 
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it  -Trapper  Education 
iid  the  1997  YHEC 
)!  retired  PGC  l&E 
of  Participation  for 


ARCHERS  had  a challenging  course  al 
Scotia  Range.  3-D  targets  set  at  varying 
distances  in  realistic  settings  simulated 
hunting  situations. 


SHOOTERS  had  to  be  quick  on  the 
sporting  clays  course.  Clay  birds 
winging  their  way  through  the 
aspens  proved  to  be  difficult 
targets,  testing  the  eye  and 
reflexes  of  each  participant. 


1997  YHEC  Top  Guns: 
Kevin  Smith,  Muncy, 
right.  Senior  Division, 
and  Jeremy  Estep, 
Granville  Summit,  left, 
junior  Division. 


MUZZLELOADER  rifle 
shooting  was  added  to 
the  state  YHEC  pro- 
gram in  1997. 
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Concerned 

Dalthin  — Wade  Island,  asmall  island 
in  rhe  Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg, 
IS  the  only  nesting  site  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  great  egret,  a threatened  species  in  the 
commonwealth.  Also  nesting  on  this 
wooded  bar  is  the  hlack-crowned  night 
heron,  a species  classified  as  “special  con- 
cern.”  Both  species  have  declined  in  recent 
years.  Biologists  don’t  know  why,  and  local 
enthusiasts  share  in  their  concerns.  Corre- 
lating with  the  decline  of  these  magnifi- 
cent birds  is  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
use  of  “jet  skis”  and  “jet  powered”  outboard 
motors,  which  are  giving  people  easy  access 
to  what  were  once  remote  stretches  of  this 
wide  hut  shallow  river. 

— WCO  Keith  A.  Snyder,  Grantyille 


Just  a Big  01’  Kid 

Cumberland  — Alter  tranquilizing  a 
hear  1 had  to  transport  it  a short  distance  in 
the  front  seat  of  my  vehicle.  After  telling 
the  police  officer  who  assisted  with  the 
capture  that  the  animal  was  a yearling,  he 
reminded  me  that  any  passenger  under  four 
years  of  age  has  to  ride  in  a child’s  safety 
seat. 

— WCO  Tim  Grenoble,  Carlisle 


Seein’  Spots 

Snyder  — When  a doe  and  fawn  crossed 
the  road  in  front  of  me  last  spring,  1 grabbed 
my  camera  to  get  some  photos.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  the  fawn  walked  right  up  and 
stood  against  my  leg.  Every  time  1 hacked 
away  to  take  a picture,  the  little  deer  would 
follow  and  even  press  its  nose  against  the 
camera  lense  before  1 could  snap  the  shut- 
ter. Finally,  1 led  the  fawn  farther  into  the 
woods,  where  1 had  last  seen  its  mother, 
and  hurried  hack  to  my  vehicle. 

— WCO  Steven  Bernardi, 

Penns  Creel 

Leave  Them  Alone 

Tioga  — Some  Elkland  Borough  chil- 
dren couldn’t  resist  handling  a big  brown 
hat  found  in  a backyard,  and  one  little  girl 
was  bitten  on  the  finger,  which  prompted 
the  parents  to  contact  me.  The  bat  tested 
positive  for  rabies,  and  all  10  children  had 
to  he  inoculated.  Please  instruct  youngsters 
about  the  dangers  of  handling  wild  ani- 
mals. The  children  in  Elkland  learned  their 
lesson  the  hard  (ouch!)  way. 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middlebury  Center 

Just  Can’t  Get  Away 

McKean  — On  our  way  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  a week  of  fun  in  the  suit,  my  wife, 
Mary,  and  1 decided  to  travel  at  night,  so 
our  two  young  children  would  sleep  most  of 
the  way.  Early  in  the  morning  1 pulled  over 
in  Virginia  to  take  a break,  and  when  the 
car  stopped  Mary  awoke,  looked  out  her 
window,  and  happened  to  notice  a dead 
deer  along  the  highway.  When  1 returned 
she  sheepishly  muttered,  “Man,  you  really 
do  need  a vacation.” 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcil, 

Port  Allegany 
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Ain’t  it  the  Truth 

Centre  — My  friend  Chuck  Fergus  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  douhle-harreled 
shotgun  and  always  tells  me  that  my  shoot- 
ing scores  would  improve  if  1 traded  my 
semi-auto  for  a twin-barreled  outfit.  After 
we  both  performed  poorly  at  a recent  shoot- 
ing session  Chuck  offered  some  additional 
advice,  “Another  good  thing  about  a double 
is  that  you  can  only  miss  twice.” 

— WCO  George  F.  Mock, 

Spring  Mills 

“Nearly”  Fordable 

Clearfield  — Lawrence  Township  Po- 
lice Chief  Don  Cutler  told  me  that  the  bear 
I had  just  trapped  in  Clearfield  Borough 
was  probably  the  same  one  that  had  been 
seen  swimming  back  and  forth  across  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Chief  Cutler  said  that 
during  his  31  years  in  office  he  has  been 
called  many  times  about  hears  crossing  the 
river  in  this  spot,  and  I’ll  bet  3 1 years  from 
now  they’ll  still  be  crossing  here.  1 just  hope 
I’m  retired  by  then. 

— WCO  David  A.  Carlini,  Clearfield 

Doing  Something  Right 

Fulton  — When  I came  here  20  years 
ago  there  were  no  bears,  there  were  only 
two  ducks  ( and  they  were  both  drakes ) , not 
many  turkeys  were  around  and  geese  were 
scarce.  Today,  I have  a resident  bear  popu- 
lation, see  many  species  of  ducks,  and  the 
turkey  population  has  skyrocketed.  Also, 
although  hearing  Canada  geese  passing 
overhead  is  as  thrilling  as  ever,  it  is  no 
longer  unusual. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsdurg 

Strange  Neighbors 

Susquehanna  — Biologist  Mary  Jo 
Casalena  and  I were  surveying  great  blue 
heron  nesting  colonies  when  we  found  one 
colony  site  that  contained  20  nests.  And 
among  the  heron  nests  was  an  old  nest 
inhabited  by  great  homed  owls. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Durchell, 

New  Milford 


That’ll  Teach  Ya 

Wyoming  — While  mowing  the  lawn  I 
chased  a young  rabbit  from  its  nest  and  it 
ran  into  my  open  garage.  Frightened,  it  hid 
under  some  equipment.  I left  the  docrr  open 
and  returned  to  mowing,  thinking  the 
hunny  would  dart  hack  outside.  A week 
later  I heard  some  rustling  in  the  garage  and 
saw  the  same  rabbit  scurry  into  a corner.  I 
had  forgotten  that  my  wife  had  been  stor- 
ing fresh-cut  flowers  inside,  and  many  were 
already  gone.  The  rabbit,  finding  food  and 
shelter,  had  never  left.  I got  the  rahhit  out 
of  the  garage,  but  now  I’m  in  the  “dog 
house.” 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 


Mobile  Home 

Br.adford  — Jerry  Wilson  of  Towanda 
drives  a truck  for  a local  gas  company,  and 
one  day  last  spring  he  noticed  two  excited 
robins  flying  around  his  tmck.  Upon  check- 
ing, Jerr>'  found  a nest  on  the  frame  of  the 
truck,  with  three  young  robins  in  it.  I won- 
dered how  the  adults  managed  to  build  the 
nest,  and  lay  and  incubate  the  eggs  while 
the  truck  was  constantly  in  use  during  the 
daylight  hours.  Did  the  parents  follow  along 
while  Jerr>'  made  his  deliveries,  or  did  they 
wait  for  the  truck  to  return?  The  answer 
will  probably  never  be  known,  but  it  sure 
shows  the  fortitude  and  persistence  of  wild- 
life. 

— WCO  William  A.  Dower,  Troy 
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Dangerous  Situations 

Lycoming  — Last  spring  I cited  five  tut- 
key  hunters  for  not  wearing  the  required 
amount  of  fluorescent  orange  while  mov- 
ing. This  is  disturbing  because  it  represents 
about  half  the  hunters  that  1 personally 
checked.  Please  abide  by  the  fluorescent 
orange  regulations  this  fall.  They’re  de- 
signed for  your  safety. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 


Potent  on  Both  Ends 

Pike  — A lot  of  turkey  hunters  have 
opted  for  shotguns  chambered  for  the 
3'/2'inch  magnum  shell.  Patterning  one 
last  spring,  a local  hunter  quickly  learned 
how  much  these  shotguns  recoil,  breaking 
his  nose  in  the  process.  Don’t  he  surprised 
this  fall  if  you  see  a turkey  hunter  wearing 
a fluorescent  orange  football  helmet,  right, 
Lenny  ? 

— WCO  Robert  D.  Buss,  Hawley 

What’s  Good  for  the  Goose  . . . 

Allegheny  — While  surveying  water- 
fowl  on  a pond  in  Harmarville,  Steve 
Repasky  and  1 spotted  a mallard  with  a leg 
hand.  To  get  close  enough  to  see  the  band 
numbers,  we  began  feeding  bread  to  the 
ducks.  A young  lady  approached  and  asked, 
“Are  you  doing  some  type  of  research  or 
can  1 feed  the  ducks  too?”  By  the  way,  the 
duck  had  been  handed  at  Pymatuning. 

— WCO  Jack  A.  Lucas,  Pittsburgh 


Well-Fed  Critters 

While  helping  biologists  hand  geese,  1 
noticed  a heavy  crop  of  blueberry  flowers  in 
several  swamps.  Blueberries  are  an  excel- 
lent eatly  source  of  food  for  bears,  deer  and 
many  other  animals  because  they  mature 
before  many  other  fruits  and  mast,  and 
because  they  grow  well  in  acidic  and  moist 
soils. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutkufski, 

Damascus 

Billy  Goat  Gruff 

Westmoreland  — Ldeputies  Jeff  Keller 
and  Ben  Finlayson  went  to  check  a man 
possessing  baby  raccoons.  When  they  ar- 
rived Ben  told  Jeff  to  go  knock  on  the  door. 
Jeff  took  about  two  steps  then  jumped  back 
into  the  truck  as  a large  goat  with  big  horns 
came  running  at  him.  Ben  kept  telling  Jeff 
not  to  worry  about  the  little  goat,  to  knock 
on  the  door.  Meanwhile  the  goat  had  be- 
gun hutting  the  rear  of  the  truck,  then 
came  alongside  the  driver’s  door.  Ben  told 
Jeff  that  if  he  could  get  out,  he  would,  but 
because  the  goat  was  on  his  side,  Jeff  would 
have  to  go.  When  the  goat  began  ramming 
the  driver’s  door,  Ben  backed  down  the 
driveway,  only  to  have  the  goat  follow 
along.  At  the  end  of  the  driveway  the  goat 
strapped,  just  as  a car  entered  the  driveway. 
It  was  the  homeowner.  After  the  goat  was 
securely  chained,  Jeff  and  Ben  got  the  rac- 
coons and  left.  Jeff  and  Ben  each  claims  the 
other  is  exaggerating  their  partner’s  perfor- 
mance, hut  they  both  agree  that  a goat  is 
better  than  a watch  dog. 

— WCO  Rodney  Ansell,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Neighbors 

Mercer  — Last  spring  bald  eagles  and 
ospreys  nested  less  than  one-half  mile  apart 
on  SGL  270.  Both  nests  could  he  observed 
from  one  vantage  point  and  1 watched  the 
ospreys  as  they  defended  their  nest  from 
one  of  the  eagles.  Let’s  hope  these  impres- 
sive birds  continue  to  share  Lake  Wilhelm 
for  many  years. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 
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“Nice  Try,  Tom” 

Bedford  — I was  called  about  several 
nuisance  bears,  and  as  they  were  near 
Deputy  Tom  Lewis’s  house  1 figured  he 
would  he  glad  to  help  trap  them.  1 showed 
him  how  to  set  up  and  bait  a culvert  trap, 
and  even  caught  one  of  the  bears  the  first 
night.  Tom  reset  the  trap  and  the  next 
morning  I checked  it,  only  to  find  that 
Tom  had  caught  his  neighbor’s  yellow  Lab. 
The  last  1 heard,  Tom  has  given  up  trap- 
ping bears  and  the  neighbor’s  dog  stays  real 
close  to  home. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 

Useful  Tip 

Lackawanna  — The  summer  was  ex- 
tremely busy  with  nuisance  bear  calls,  usu- 
ally about  the  animals  raiding  garbage  cans. 
Sometimes  this  problem  can  be  fixed  by 
cleaning  the  empty  can  with  ammonia. 
This  not  only  helps  deter  the  bear,  but  also 
reduces  funny  smells  on  those  hot  days. 

— WCO  Vernon  I.  Perry  III, 

Clarks  Summit 


Chevy  or  Ford? 

Greene  — 1 was  setting  a live  trap  to 
catch  a heaver  whose  dam  had  flooded  a 
back  road  that  contained  several  junked 
cars,  when  it  swam  out  from  underneath 
one  of  the  vehicles.  It  had  chosen  a sedan 
for  its  new  home. 

— WCO  Kevin  L.  Mountz,  Waynesburg 


Stinging  Development 

Northampton  — After  declining  bee- 
keeper Lee  Schleicher’s  offer  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  beside  his  bear-damaged 
beehives,  while  the  bees  swarmed  all 
around,  deputies  Jim  McKeown,  Jim 
Hoppes  and  Lou  Rabenold  thought  I should 
give  it  a try.  Just  as  I stepped  beside  the 
hives  a bee  zapped  the  end  of  my  nose.  The 
photos  turned  out  fine,  and  were  devel- 
oped about  the  same  time  that  the  swelling 
went  down. 

— WCO  Bradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 

Unusual 

1 was  working  on  my  roof  one  afternoon 
when  I heard  something  running  through 
the  woods.  To  my  surprise,  a rabbit  ran  for 
a patch  of  conifer  trees,  with  two  crows 
flying  in  hot  pursuit.  Although  it’s  com- 
mon to  see  crows  feeding  on  roadkilled 
cottontails,  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen 
them  appear  to  try  to  take  a live  one. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldbboro 

Pleasant  Surprise 

Bradford  — After  discovering  a re- 
ported eagle  nest  I found  it  to  be  a nest  of 
ospreys  with  two  half-grown  young.  This  is 
the  first  documented  osprey  nest  in  my 
district  in  many  years. 

— WCO  Richard  P Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 
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Wasteful 

Monroe  — When  a bear  wandered  into 
a development  here,  residents,  many  armed 
with  video  cameras,  chased  the  hear  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  until  it  darted  onto 
Route  80  and  was  struck  hy  two  cars.  Be- 
cause of  this  harassment,  the  500-pound 
hear  was  killed,  two  cars  were  totaled,  and 
five  police  officers  and  1 spent  over  two 
hours  at  the  site. 

— WCO  Dirk  B.  Remensnyder, 

SwiFTWATER 

Showing  Their  True  Colors 

Delaware  — Prior  to  the  deer  hunts  at 
Ridley  Creek  and  Tyler  state  parks  last 
year,  groups  opposed  to  the  hunts  distrib- 
uted flyers  claiming  that  the  hunts  are 
cruel,  inhuman  and  immoral.  At  Ridley 
Creek,  members  of  these  groups  put  tooth- 
picks in  the  door  locks  of  hunters;  put  a sign 
on  a roadkilled  doe,  claiming  it  had, been 
killed  by  a hunter  only  for  its  antlers,  and 
oiled  the  road  at  a main  gate.  1 have  to 
wonder  what  they  think  of  their  own  ac- 
tions. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Aston 

Tragic 

Blair  — Two  pilots  were  killed  last 
April  when  their  plane  crashed  while  fight- 
ing a forest  fire  that  started  from  an  illegal 
campfire  on  SGL  158.  During  periods  when 
the  forest  fire  danger  level  is  classified  as 
high,  very  high  or  extreme,  folks  using 
game  lands  and  other  forests  need  to  be 
extremely  careful  with  matches.  Lives  are 
literally  at  stake. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Rleiner,  Altoona 

Out  With  the  Old,  In  With  the  New 

Fayette  — Checking  bluebird  boxes  last 
spring  1 found  one  that  contained  a mouse. 
I removed  the  mouse  and  then  continued 
to  check  several  other  boxes,  several  of 
which  contained  nesting  bluebirds.  About 
45  minutes  later  I went  past  the  box  that 
had  contained  the  mouse  nest  and  noticed 
a pair  of  bluebirds  already  in  it. 

— WCO  Stanley  W.  Norrio, 

Fairchance 


Good  Advice 

Schuylkill  — 1 ended  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  without  a bird,  hut  I was  by  no 
means  unsuccessful.  On  the  last  day  1 
hunted,  a friend  and  I heard  barred  owls, 
Canada  geese,  two  gobblers,  saw  a gos- 
hawk, several  ravens  and  two  pileated  wood- 
peckers. The  calls  of  whip-poor-wills  ech- 
oed throughout  the  forest,  while  warblers 
and  other  songbirds  flitted  through  the 
treetops.  Take  advantage  of  all  nature  has 
to  offer  by  going  to  a secluded  place  before 
first  light  and  watch  and  listen  to  the  woods 
come  alive. 

— WCO  Steve  Mower,  Pine  Grove 

Bunch  of  Big  Bruins 

Clarion  — Based  on  the  many  nuisance 
calls  I’ve  received  this  should  be  a banner 
hear  season  here.  Some  of  the  bears  I’ve 
had  to  deal  with  are  real  trophies,  too. 

— WCO  David  Beinhaur,  Clarion 


Bushel  of  Bushytails 

Clarion  — From  what  I’ve  seen,  squir- 
rels seem  to  be  just  about  everywhere,  and 
many  hunters  who  have  been  around  much 
longer  than  I,  have  said  they  can’t  remem- 
ber seeing  as  many  squirrels  as  they  have 
this  year.  Take  advantage  of  this  abundant 
game  animal  this  fall,  and  take  a kid  along. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 
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Dove  season  to  open  September  1 


B 


ASED  ON  the 
Game  Commis- 
sion’s migratory  game 
bird  season  selections, 
the  1997  dove  season 
tentatively  opens  Mon- 
day, September  1.  Un- 
der a traditional  format, 
the  season  will  be  con- 
ducted in  two  segments. 

The  first  will  start  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 1 , and  continue  through  Oc- 
tober 1 1 ; legal  shooting  hours  are  noon 
to  sunset.  The  second  season  coincides 
with  the  November  1 opening  of  gen- 
eral small  game  season  and  continues 
through  Saturday,  November  29. 
Shooting  hours  during  this  second  sea- 
son are  from  a halt-hour  before  sun- 
rise until  sunset.  The  daily  limit  is  12 
and  no  more  than  24  in  possession  af- 
ter opening  day. 

The  2-week  woodcock  season 
opens  Saturday,  October  25  and  ends 
Saturday,  November  8,  with  a daily 
limit  of  three  and  six  in  possession  af- 


Tentative 1997  Migratory  Game  Bird  Hunting  Seasons 

Species 

Open 

Close 

Daily 

Limit 

Possession 

Limit 

Mourning  Diwes 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 1 

12 

24 

Mourning  Doves 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  29 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  8 

3 

6 

Virginia,  Sora  Rails 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  1 

25 

25 

Moorhens 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  1 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  29 

8 

16 

ter  opening  day.  Virginia  and  sora  rails, 
and  moorhen  hunting  starts  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  season  for  common  snipe 
begins  October  25.  Shooting  hours  for 
woodcock,  rails,  moorhens  and  snipe 
are  from  one-halt  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset. 

For  the  second  year,  all  migratory 
game  bird  hunters,  including  those  for 
doves  and  woodcock,  are  required  to 
obtain  and  carry  a migratory  game  bird 
license.  This  applies  to  resident,  non- 
resident, junior,  senior  and  litetime  li- 
cense holders.  The  migratory  game 
bird  license  is  tree.  However,  issuing 
agents  charge  a 75-cent  processing  fee. 


Deer  damage  area  enrollment  period 

now  open 


PENNSYLVANIA  landowners  who 
plan  to  enroll  properties  in  a special 
deer  damage  area  program  to  reduce 
agricultural  crop  depredation  are  asked 
to  Contact  the  Commission  region  of- 
fice in  their  area  by  September  12. 

Expanded  antlerless  deer  hunting 
opportunities  will  he  available  on  des- 


ignated deer  damage  farms  December 
1-15.  Any  hunter  holding  a valid  ant- 
lerless deer  license  will  he  allowed  to 
harvest  an  antlerless  deer  on  these  spe- 
cially designated  areas  during  the  regu- 
lar firearms  buck  season. 

This  will  mark  the  eighth  year  tor 
the  Commission’s  special  antlerless 
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season  on  deer  damage  areas.  Since  its 
start,  the  program  has  continually 
evolved  in  an  effort  to  more  effectively 
reduce  agricultural  crop  depredation 
caused  by  deer. 

Landowners  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  must  contact  a 
PGC  region  office  hy  September  12. 
They  will  he  visited  by  a wildlife  con- 
servation officer  who  will  explain  the 
program  and  the  requirement  that  the 
property  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
agency’s  public  access  programs.  Of- 
ficers will  provide  participating  land- 
owners  with  green  signs  which  will 
alert  sportsmen  that  identified  tracts 
are  open  for  public  hunting,  under  the 
liberalized  harvest  regulations. 

Starting  in  mid-November,  hunt- 
ers will  he  able  to  obtain  listings  of 
properties  enrolled  in  the  deer  dam- 
age area  program.  Lists  will  be  avail- 
able hy  sending  a stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed business-size  envelope  to  the 
region  office  for  the  county  in  which 
an  individual  holds  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

Landowners  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  the  deer  damage  area  pro- 
gram should  contact  the  region  office 


serving  their  county.  A list  of  these 
offices,  with  toll-free  telephone  num- 
bers and  counties  served,  are: 

Northwest  - l-800'533-6764: 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  For- 
est, Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venango  and  Warren. 

Southwest  - l-800-243'8519:  Al- 
legheny, Armstroiag,  Beaver,  Cambria, 
Fayette,  Creene,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland. 

Northcentral  - l-800'422-7551: 
Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean, 
Potter,  Tioga  and  Union. 

Southcentral  - 1-800-422-7554: 
Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon, 
Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry  and  Snyder. 

Northeast  - 1-800-228-0789: 
Bradford,  Carboia,  Columbia, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming. 

Southeast  - 1-800-228-0791: 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Dela- 
ware, Lancaster,  Lehaiaon,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill  and  York. 


New  deputies  join  PGC  ranks 


DEPUTY  wildlife  conservation  officer 
commissions  were  awarded  to  56  can- 
didates who  successfully  completed  a 
basic  trainiiag  orientation  program  at 
the  Commission’s  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  in  May. 

The  new  officers  join  the  ranks  of 
911  deputies  who  serve  in  districts 
throughout  the  state.  All  deputies  per- 
form their  duties  under  the  supetvi- 
sion  of  wildlife  conservation  officers 


in  the  districts  in  which  they  reside. 

All  told,  the  new  deputies  received 
76  hours  of  training,  both  at  the  RLSC 
facility  and  on  a region  level.  Train- 
ing included  certification  with  hand- 
gun and  police-style  shotgun  and  the 
Came  and  Wildlife  Code. 

Deputy  applicants  are  given  a char- 
acter background  screening  and  must 
pass  a physical  examination  and  apti- 
tude evaluation. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Game  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Waterfowl  receives  $4,500  boost 


WATERFOWL  manage- 
ment  got  a hig  boost  this 
past  June  when  five  sports- 
men’s groups  presented  the 
Game  Commission  with 
$4,500  to  he  used  tor 
Pennsylvania’s  share  of  the 
federally  required  Atlantic 
Canada  Goose  Study. 

Continuing  research  on 
the  numbers  of  non-migra- 
tory  (resident)  Canada 
geese  may  lead  to  better 
management  and  expanded  hunting 
opportunities. 

Pictured,  left  to  right,  are  John 
Plowman,  PGC  public  relations  officer 
and  Executive  Director  Don  Madl;  Joe 
Dailey,  Safari  Club’s  Blue  Mountain 
Chapter  ( $ 1 ,000 ) ; J erry  Flanagan  and 
Janet  Nyce,  SCI  Lehigh  Valley  Chap- 


U/vivix. 


ter  ($1,000);  Commission  President 
Boh  Gilford;  Ken  Ellenherger,  Susque- 
hanna River  Waterfowlers  Assn., 
($1,000);  Dale  Sirbak,  Waterfowl 
USA  Lancaster  Chapter  ($500);  Don 
Wilson,  Susquehanna  Wetlands  Trust 
($1,000);  and  PGC  waterfowl  biolo- 
gist John  Dunn. 


Partners  for  Wildlife  receives  award 


Alan  ).  King 


PARTNERS  FOR  WILDIFE,  a group  made  up 
of  the  Game  Commission,  Pheasants  Forever, 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Founda- 
tion for  California  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
recently  received  a “Three  Rivers  Environmen- 
tal Award,”  in  the  Community-Environmental 
Organization  category. 

The  award,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Environmental  Council  and  Duquesne  Light 
Compnay,  was  given  in  recognition  for 
“Partner’s”  efforts  to  establish  wildlife  habitat  in 
the  13 -county  region  of  the  southwest.  Warm 
season  grasses,  wetland  restoration  and  stream- 
bank  fencing  are  but  three  of  the  many  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  practices  the  group  is  help- 
ing landowners  incorporate  on  their  farms. 

Here  with  the  award  are  PGC  Land  Manage- 
ment Group  Supervisor  Dick  Belding,  Jose 
Taracido,  representing  both  Pheasants  Forever 
and  California  University;  and  David  Putnam, 
biologist  with  the  USF&.WS. 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 
programs 


A WILDFOWL  SHOW,  Ned  Smith 
Nature  Center  auction,  a National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebration 
and  a wildlife  photographay  contest 
all  complement  upcoming  seminars 
planned  for  the  Middle  Creek  and  Py- 
matuning  wildlife  management  areas. 

At  Middle  Creek  on  September 
6' 7,  from  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.,  the  1 1th  an- 
nual Middle  Creek 
Wildfowl  Show  will 
take  place. 

On  September  17 
18,  WCO  Scott  Bills  presents  a pro- 
gram on  feeding  and  attracting  birds. 

On  September  27-28,  from  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  a host  of  outdoor  and  na- 
ture oriented  seminars  will  he  held  in 
celebration  of  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day. 

On  October  4,  the  fourth  annual 
auction  to  benefit  the  Ned  Smith  Cen- 
ter for  Nature  and  Art  will  he  held. 
Activities  start  at  10  a.m.  for  the  view- 
ing and  silent  auction;  the  regular  auc- 
tion begins  at  1 p.m. 

Programs  are  free  and  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  unless  otherwise  noted.  The 


Middle  Creek  visitors  center  is  south 
of  Kleinfeltersville. 

At  Pymatuning  on  September  6, 
wildlife  rehahilitator  Suzanne 
Dearment  will  share  her  experience  of 
caring  for  the  wide  variety  of  birds  and 
mammals  at  the  Tamarack  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation  Center 

On  Septem- 
ber 20,  WCO 
Michael  Ondik 
will  host  a slide  pro- 
gram on  the  white-tailed  deer. 

On  September  21,  the  10th  An- 
nual Wildlife  Photography  Contest 
will  he  held.  Entry  deadline  is  Septem- 
ber 1 7.  For  details,  call  the  visitots  cen- 
ter at  814-683-5545,  or  write  Wildlife 
Photography  Contest,  Pymatuning 
Visitors  Center,  12590  Hartstown 
Road,  Linesville,  PA  16424. 

On  October  4,  Michael  Ruscille 
conducts  a program  on  the  Native 
American  mound  builders  of  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Programs  are  also  free  at  Pymatun- 
ing. They  start  at  2 p.m.  and  are  held 
at  the  visitors  center  located  near 
Linesville. 


Archery,  flintlock  harvests 


ARCHERS  enjoyed  another  banner 
year  last  year,  taking  56,323  deer.  The 
harvest,  comprised  of  30,468  antler- 
less deer  and  25,855  bucks,  is  the  high- 
est ever,  up  from  the  previous  year’s 
harvest  of  54,622  deer  (29,552  antler- 
less deer  and  25,070  bucks). 

As  in  past  years,  archers  fared  well 
in  the  more  developed  counties,  where 
high  deer  numbers,  readily  available 
antlerless  deer  licenses,  and  areas  par- 
ticularly suited  for  archery  hunting 
provided  excellent  opportunitites. 


Flintlock  hunters  took  8,693  deer 
in  1996.  Antlerless  deer  accounted  for 
8,132  of  the  animals;  561  were  ant- 
lered deer.  And  while  flintlockers  did 
well  in  our  suburban  and  urban  areas, 
they  also  found  deer  in  the  more  tra- 
ditional, “Big  Woods”  counties. 

Both  archery  and  flintlock  harvests 
could  change  in  1997,  because  of  de- 
creased antlerless  deer  license  alloca- 
tions and  the  elimination  of  bonus  li- 
cemses,  which  allowed  hunters  to  take 
two  or  more  antlerless  deer. 
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1996  Flintlock  Deer  Harvest 


Antlered  Deer  Antlerless  Deer 

(symbol  A)  (symbol — AL) 


County  totals 

561 

County  unknown 

0 

Total 

561 

8/122  Total  Flintlock  Deer  Harvest  8,693 
10 
8,132 
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Philadelphia's  City  Hall  has  nest  site 


A PAIR  ot  peregrine  falcons  was  oh- 
served  incubating  eggs  in  a nest  tray 
on  Philadelphia’s  City  Hall.  The 
Game  Commission  assisted  in  placing 
a nest  tray  on  the  building  two  years 
ago,  and  in  June  wildlife  biologist 
Daniel  Brauning  confirmed  the  inctn 
hation  activity. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Commis' 
sion  has  been  involved  in  hacking 


young  peregrines  from  several  loca- 
tions including  Harrisburg,  Reading, 
Allentown  and  Williamsport.  In  ad- 
dition, peregrines  have  been  nesting 
in  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Young  peregrines  handed  in  Pitts- 
burgh have  turned  up  in  Ohio  and 
Detroit,  Michigan.  A peregrine 
hacked  in  Reading,  is  now  nesting  in 
the  Toronto  area. 


Dooley  awarded  Shikar  Safari  Award 


WCO  FRANCIS  DOOLEY  was  re- 
cently honored  as  the  Shikar-Safari 
Club  International  conservation  of- 
ficer of  the  year. 

A graduate 
of  the  Game 
Commission’s 
21st  class  in 
1992,  Dooley 
is  assigned  to 
a district  in 
Wayne 
County,  in 
the  Northeast 
Region. 

Prior  to 
starting  a full- 
time career  as 
a WCO,  Dooley  had  served  as  a deputy 
wildlife  conservation  officer  since 
1978. 

The  Shikar-Safari  honor  is  awarded 
to  officers  who  consistently  rank  out- 


WCO Francis  Dooley  receives 
the  1996  Shikar  Safari  Award, 
presented  by  S.  Soski  Pireoff, 
right.  PCC  Executive  Director 
Don  MadI,  left,  looks  on. 


standing  in  not  only  law  enforcement, 
hut  all  the  varied  duties  of  a WCO. 

Dooley  enjoys  working  with  school 
groups,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  service 
organizations.  He  has  also  developed 
good  working  relationships  with  the 
news  media. 

Dcwley  holds  a third  degree  black 
belt  in  the  Korean  Martial  Arts  of  Tang 
Soo  Do  and  Hap  Ki  Do.  He  serves  not 
only  the  Game  Commission  and  his 
fellow  officers  as  an  unarmed  self-de- 
fense instructor,  but  has  conducted 
similar  courses  for  state  and  local  po- 
lice, prison  guards,  senior  citizens  and 
crime  prevention  groups. 

Dooley  supervises  and  trains  a force 
of  seven  deputy  wildlife  conservation 
officers.  His  reputation  as  an  outstand- 
ing wildlife  education  speaker  takes 
him  far  and  wide,  not  only  in  his 
Wayne  County  district,  hut  through- 
out the  Northeast  Region. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Game  Commission  Sale  Items 


Books  & Videos 

Quantity  Price 

Shooter’s  Comer  by  Don  Lewis  $14.15 

100  Years  of  Wildlife  Conservation  by  Joe  Kosack  12.22 

PA  Wiklli/e,  A Vieu'er's  Guide  by  Kathy  & Hal  Korber  12.22 

Birds  of  Pennsylvania  by  James  &.  Lillian  Wakeley  12.22 

Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  et  al.  9.43 

Pennsy/rania  Big  Game  Records , 1965-1986  9.43 

Gone  for  the  Day  by  Ned  Smith  5.66 

Endangered  & Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania  5.66 

Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  4.72 

Woodlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Wetlands  & Wildlife  3.77 

Woodworking  for  Wildlife  2.83 

Ducks  at  a Distance  .94 

“On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bears”  video  29.95 


“Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  With  Change”  video  29.95 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 

Art  Prints  — $ I 25  (add  $97.50  for  framing) 

1997  “Gray  Haven”  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg  WTFW  Patches 

1996  “Peregrine  Hideaway”  by  Stephen  Leed  1997  Gray  Fox  $4.72 

1993  “Bear  Run”  by  Bob  Sopchick  1996  Peregrine  4.72 

1992  “Spring  Strut”  by  Taylor  Oughton 

1990  “Coming  Home”  by  Gerald  Putt 

1989  “Last  Glance”  by  Jack  Paluh 

1988  “Snowy  Egret”  by  John  Pritko 

1986  “Country  Lane  Kestrel”  by  Bob  Sopchick 


WTFW  patch  display  case 

Holds  15  patches  — $125 


Charts  & Binders 

Set  No.  1 (birds  — 4 charts)  20"  x 30"  $9.43 

Set  No.  2 (birds  & mammals  — 4 charts)  20"x  30"  9.43 

Set  No.  3 (all  8 charts)  11"  x 14"  7.55 

Game  News  Binders,  holds  12  issues  5.66 


SPORT  Items 


SPORT  Hat  (one  size  fits  all) 

$5.00* 

Turkey  Alert  Band 

2.83 

SPORT  Patch 

.94 

Deer  Weight  Tape 

.94 

Waterfowl  Management  Stamps 

1997  — Hooded  Mergansers  by  Clark  Weaver  $5.50 

1996  — Black  Ducks  by  Gerald  Putt  5.50 

1995  — Buffleheads  by  Mark  Bray  5.50 


Miscellaneous  Prints  and  Patches 

“Spring  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  $125.00 

“Fall  Birds”  by  Stephen  Leed  125.00 

(add  $97.50  for  framing  prints) 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (male)  4.72 

“We  Need  Wildlife”  Cardinal  (female)  4.72 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 

Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  1.89 


Mail  orders  along  with  remittance 
(do  not  send  cash)  to: 

PA  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 

Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
Pennsylvania  residents  must  add  6% 
sales  tax.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  U.S.  currency  only. 

* - nontaxable  item 
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THERE’S  a touch  of  autumn  in  the  long,  cool  shadows  cast  onto  the  weedfield,  hut 
the  fire  of  summer  still  burns  in  the  red,  slanting  rays  from  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
1 stand  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  my  hack  to  the  swamp,  eyes  raking  the  dark  tree  line  for 
streaking  silhouettes  of  mourning  doves.  1 catch  myself  running  a thumbnail  nervously 
in  the  worn  groove  of  the  checkering  on  the  shotgun’s  grip,  when  from  far  away  a trio  of 
doves  flies  directly  towards  me  as  if  guided  hy  the  telepathic  flight  plan  I send  out  to  them. 
In  a few  moments  they  are  within  range.  Two  bank  wildly  and  disappear  into  the  swamp, 
while  the  third  bird  veers  left,  twisting  and  dippirig,  wings  whistling,  jerked  suddenly  away 
like  a dry  fly  on  a leader.  A charge  from  the  full  choke  barrel  of  the  double  gun  reaches 
out  and  swats  the  bird  from  the  air.  1 follow  the  trail  of  feathers  to  the  dove,  put  it  in  the 
mesh  bag  with  seven  others  and  call  it  a day. 

All  around  my  stand  spent  shells  glint  gold  and  yellow  in  the  dark  grass  like  deadly 
flowers  that  bloom  only  along  the  edges  of  fields  on  hot  September  afternoons.  As  I gather 
the  shells,  shrill  choruses  and  orchestras  of  insects  in  the  fields  and  swamp  grow  louder, 
rising  and  falling  in  fits  and  starts,  an  ensemble  of  millions  tuning  up  for  the  serious 
concerts  of  night.  We  linger  at  the  trucks  until  well  after  sundown,  reluctant  to  leave.  The 
landscape  is  cloaked  in  the  deep  umbers  and  dusky  violet  tones  of  evening,  the  sky  a 
luminous,  vaulting  orange  dome.  For  a long  time  we  watch  the  magical  flight  of  numerous 
flocks  of  ducks  pouring  into  the  swamp,  and  that  quickening  feeling  that  lives  in  all  bird 
hunters  is  set  to  flight  again  — heartbeats  matching  wingbeats.  Ducks  are  beautiful,  swift 
fliers,  but  their  shapes  lack  the  streamlined  grace  of  the  dove  and  their  flight  appears 
weighty  and  laborious  by  comparison. 

I observe  mourning  doves  almost  every  day  of  the  year.  They  build  their  flimsy  nests 
in  the  tall  pine  out  back  with  twigs  from  under  the  holly  tree.  (I  once  saw  a dove 
pick  up  and  put  down  a twig  26  times  before  flying  away  with  it.)  They 
perch  by  the  dozens  each  evening,  tottering  on  the 
wires  in  my  backyard,  sometimes  facing  alter- 
nately east  and  west.  Once,  a dove  walked 
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across  the  tour  foot  expanse  of  my  studio  skylight  and  1 watched  it  from  below,  only  inches 
away  — tiny  pink  feet  one  in  front  of  the  other.  They  are  not  the  brainiest  of  birds,  hut 
they  sure  can  fly.  Every  evening  I watch  them  course  through  the  sky  from  my  deck. 

My  reference  hooks  state  that  the  average  speed  of  a dove  is  around  35  m.p.h.,  hut 
Byron  Dalrymple,  in  his  wonderful  hook.  Doves  and  Dove  Shooting,  states  that  a dove 
flying  at  top  speed  with  a strong  tailwind  can  fly  at  more  than  70  m.p.h.  There  is  no 
lovelier  bird  in  flight  than  a mourning  dove  — especially  a composition  of  several  birds 
flying  in  tandem  — their  exquisite  forms  sculpted  to  perfection.  Doves  are  built  to  fly 
quickly  from  one  place  to  another,  and  sometimes  over  long  distances.  Essential  to  their 
survival  is  maneuverability,  with  sudden  and  immediate  changes  in  speed  and  altitude. 
It  is  these  challenging  characteristics  of  game  bird  flight  that  draw  wingshooters  to  the 
dove  fields  each  September. 

In  between  flights  of  doves  there  is  time  to  reflect,  and  as  I sit  in  the  shade  of  a hedgerow 
I think  of  all  the  days  I have  spent  at  the  edges  of  fields  and  woodlots,  not  only  shooting 
doves,  hut  hunting  other  types  of  game  — varmints,  small  game,  waterfowl,  even  deer. 
It  is  in  the  edges  that  cover  is  thickest  and  food  diverse  and  plentiful.  Hunters  discovered 
long  ago  that  wildlife  prospered  where  forest  meets  field,  and  in  a way  we  are  also  creatures 
of  the  edge.  We  hunt  the  borders  where  light  meets  shadow,  where  one  season  touches 
the  next,  where  we  can  walk  the  rim  of  our  primitive  past  and  peer  objectively  into  the 
abyss  of  a modern  world.  Hunting  is  an  activity  that  allows  us  to  move  from  the  ever 
lengthening  shadows  of  civilization  into  the  light  of  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  here  that 
our  spirit  flourishes. 


I enjoy  drawing 
trees,  especially  when 
they  are  devoid  of 
leaves  and  their  unique 
framework  of  trunks  and 

branches  are  revealed.  My  favorite  are  the  ancient  oaks,  especially  those  that  grow  near 
open  spaces  where  their  branches  spread  freely  and  their  classic,  true  forms  are  evident. 
There  is  a trio  of  tremendous  white  oaks  that  has  grown  near  a field  for  well  over  a century 
that  I have  drawn  arid  painted  several  times.  1 am  here  among  them  today,  though  not 
to  draw  with  pencil  on  paper,  hut  to  draw  a head  with  my  .22  on  a couple  of  gray  squirrels 
that  use  the  oaks  as  den  sites. 

I set  up  in  a pine  blowdown  that  is  as  solid  as  a henchrest.  In  short  order  one  squirrel, 
then  another,  scampers  through  the  oak  limbs.  I crank  up  the  Weaver  2'7x  scope  the 
whole  way  and  snug  the  Ruger  77/22  against  my  cheek.  I wait  patiently  for  the  brace  of 
grays  to  settle  down  to  feed  when  I hear  a sound  directly  behind  me.  It’s  a handsome  red 
fox  that  stops  to  listen,  ears  cocked  in  the  direction  from  where  it  just  came.  Its  red'Orange 
mane  is  ablaze,  backlit  with  the  first  rays  of  morning  light.  He  trots  off  into  the  dark  pines, 
the  white  pointed  tip  of  its  long  tail  trailing  behind. 

1 take  one  squirrel  when  it  comes  around  the  side  of  the  oak  headfirst  and  another  as 
it  forages  at  the  base  of  a tree.  I pick  up  the  grays  and  move  on,  even  though  there  are  more 
here  — my  self-imposed  limit  at  the  den  trees  has  always  been  two.  Late  in  the  day  I pass 
the  oaks  again.  A cold  front  is  blowing  through  and  the  sky  is  dark  blue-gray,  like  the  back 
of  a Cooper’s  hawk,  hut  the  adjacent  picked  cornfield  is  pale,  almost  white  in  the  wash 
of  light  that  filters  through  a silvery  seam  in  the  clouds.  A deer  — a forkhorn  buck  — 
steps  from  the  pines  and  pauses  for  a loiag  while  under  the  oaks  before  walking  out  into 
the  cornfield.  Its  dark,  satiny  coat  in  stark  contrast  against  the 
bleached,  scaly  bark  of  the  massive  tree.  1 can  only 
imagine  how  many  deer  have  passed  under  those  great 
outstretched  houghs  over  the  years,  each  stopping  in 
the  exact  spot,  ears  pricked  forward,  nose  testing 
the  wind  before  stepping  out  into  the  field  and  the 
rest  of  its  life. 


It  is  colder  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  hollow 
than  I can  ever  remember  and  seems  colder  yet 
when  the  sun  rises,  flooding  the  sloping  field  across 
from  my  deer  stand  with  a yellow  light  that  will 
never  touch  my  stand.  This  is  a good  spot  hut  I search 
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for  a reason  to  leave  it,  to  move  to  the  sunlit  field  that  looks  warm  and  inviting.  Only  a 
few  months  before,  on  a sweltering  September  day,  1 shot  doves  from  the  line  of  black 
locust  trees  jutting  out  into  the  field  and  recall  pulling  a few  deer  hairs  from  a twist  in  the 
barbed  wire  that  runs  up  along  the  field.  Reason  enough. 

1 take  a seat  on  a tumbled  foundation  just  inside  the  tree  line  when  a herd  of  deer  runs 
toward  the  very  spot  where  1 pulled  the  hair  from  the  wire.  These  are  big,  smart  farm  deer, 
their  tails  clamped  down  tight,  ears  back.  Their  coats  glisten  like  gold  in  the  sunshine,  like 
the  corn  they  are  fattened  on.  1 expect  them  to  jump  over  the  top  of  the  fence  but,  instead, 
they  quickly  dip,  in  turn,  below  the  bottom  strand  and  1 take  the  third  in  line.  After 
dragging  the  fat  button  buck  a mile  over  frozen  corn  stuhhle  the  temperature  feels 
downright  balmy,  even  though  the  thermometer  on  the  farmer’s  porch  says  it  is  zero. 

Back  to  the  dove  fields  of  another  September. 

Bill  Kell  Jr.,  master  decoy  maker,  invites 
me  to  hunt  ovet  a big  spread  of 
dove  decoys  that  he  and  his 
son  Bobby  have  carved.  They 
are  beautifully  crafted  birds 
painted  in  exact  colors,  down  to 
the  iridescent  lavender  neck  spots. 

We  place  the  decoys  haphaz- 
ardly  in  a wide  bare  spot  and 
hang  several  from  the  low 
branches  of  a dead  peach 
tree  nearby.  It  is  much 
like  a scaled  down  version  of 
waterfowl  hunting.  We  hunker  down  in 
a weedy  patch.  From  out  of  nowhere  a single,  or 
possibly  a pair  of  birds,  settles  down  among  the  decoys, 
picking  up  grit  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Even  birds  speeding 
by  suddenly  bank  and  circle  back  toward  the  spread. 

Bill,  creative  sort  that  he  is,  reveals  his  secret  weapon.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  decoy  bag  he  removes  a dove  decoy  with  wings  outstretched  and  tail  flared.  This 
ought  to  really  get  their  attention  he  says.  He  ties  a heavy  string  to  a tree  branch,  runs  it 
through  an  eye  hook  on  the  back  of  the  flying  decoy  and  fastens  the  other  end  of  the  string 
to  the  base  of  one  of  the  decoys  in  the  spread.  The  idea  is  that  when  distant  birds  catch 
the  motion  of  the  decoy  flying  into  the  spread  they  will  move  into  range.  Sounds  possible. 
Just  as  two  far  off  doves  approach  the  decoys  Bill  releases  the  flying  decoy.  It  moves  slowly 
down  the  string  then  stops,  swinging  to  and  fro  in  midair  1 0 feet  from  the  spread.  The  hairy 
string  is  too  rough  for  the  decoy  to  descend  smoothly.  Now  the  doves  land  into  a nearby 
tree  and  they  watch  this  decoy  and  start  coo,  coo,  coomg  in  earnest. 

There  are  certain  things  that  occur  that  are  so  hilarious  that  something  called 
“dangerous  laughing”  takes  place.  This  type  of  laughter  is  so  violent  that  it  is  feared  that 
someone  experiencing  it  may  expire  at  any  moment  from  the  failure  of  some  severely 
stressed  internal  organ,  or  a bursting  within  the  vascular  system.  We  look  at  the  dove 
bobbing  on  the  string,  then  at  each  other  and  start  to  laugh.  We  laugh  even  harder  every 
time  the  confused  doves  in  the  tree  coo.  But  the  dangerous  laughing  starts  when  two  wide- 
eyed  hunters  walk  by,  duck  under  the  cord  holding  the  bizarre  decoy,  and  politely  ask  us 
if  we  are  having  any  luck. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


A Pinch  of 

Adventure 


BY  INVESTIGATING  new  areas,  you'll 
stay  more  interested  on  stand  and 
add  some  spice  to  your  season. 


did  it  look  like  between?  Might  there  be  a 
spot  other  hunters  had  missed  and  the  deer 
had  been  pushed  to?  In  any  case,  it  was  time 
for  something  different. 

As  1 walked  upstream  the  valley  nar- 
rowed to  a gorge,  forcing  me  to  cut  up  onto 
the  flat  above  the  slope.  That  continued 
tor  a while,  when  suddenly  the  terrain 
changed.  The  stream  made  a dogleg,  and 
the  bench  1 was  walking  ended  abruptly  in 
an  overlook. 


can  appreciate  the  way  a landscape’s 
lighting  changes  from  morning  to 
evening.  But  1 have  the  feeling  it’s 
getting  to  be  like  having  the  TV 
tuned  to  one  station  and  having  lost 
the  controller. 

There  are  days  when  I’d  trade  my 
windswept,  cold  rock  for  my  friend’s 
comfy,  cabin-in-the-sky  treestand, 
with  the  padded  bench,  heater  and 
hot  chocolate.  But  1 know  what  I’d 
miss  — the  adventure. 

1 was  thinking  about  my  friend, 
his  enjoyment  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  the  way  his  deer  season  view 
never  differs,  when  1 went  adventur- 
ing on  a big  game  lands  the  last  day  of 
buck  season.  1 knew  the  terrain  well 
near  the  lower  parking  lot,  and  the 
one  farther  up  the  valley,  but  what 


I HAVE  a good  friend  whose  deer  hunt- 
ing season  consists  of  climbing  into  his, 
admittedly,  deluxe  treestand  and  waiting 
for  a buck  to  show  up.  If  one  doesn’t  appear, 
or  if  he  misses  or  doesn’t  get  a shot,  every 
day  he  has  a chance  to  hunt,  he’s  back  in 
that  same  treestand. 

His  record  from  the  stand  is  enviable. 
It’s  been  years  since  he  finished  a season 
without  using  his  tag.  Yet  1 can  tell  he’s 
getting  bored.  The  view  from  his  stand,  he 
says,  is  nice,  and  he’s  the  kind  that 
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Here  in  my  home  county  was  a view 
more  like  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
state’s  northcentral  or  southcentral  regions. 
Huge,  mossy-sided  boulders  watched  over 
the  drop-off,  and  a chimney-like  cliff  was 
edged  with  laurel  and  hemlocks  that  barely 
clung  to  the  incline.  Squeezed  here  and 
falling  fast,  even  the  stream  sounded  re- 
mote and  wild. 

The  sun  was  low  and  specks  of  snow  that 
sifted  from  the  scattered  clouds  gave  the  air 
above  the  hollow  a sparkling,  golden  look. 
To  say  it  looked  “magical”  is  cliche,  hut  for 
a few  seconds  in  that  light 
the  scene  was  too  beau- 
tiful. 1 didn’t  get  a deer, 
but  1 felt  fortunate  to 
have  made  the  trek  and 
found  that  view,  and 
wished  my  treestand 
friend  had  been  there, 
too. 

When  hunting  gets 
dull  1 add  adventure  by 
going  to  new  places  and 
viewing  them  with  a 
hunter’s  eye.  This  is  dif- 
ferent than  going  for  a 
hike  on  a summer  day. 

In  the  fall  and  winter 
hunting  seasons  the  landscape’s  look  is 
close  to  the  bone,  spartanly  attractive  and 
more  understandable.  My  hunter’s  eye 
traces  deer  trails  and  notices  how  the  rubs 
and  leftover  scrapes  show  the  line  a buck 
traveled.  I like  to  find  where  deer  have 
pawed  for  acorns  or  nipped  maple  shoots, 
and  1 enjoy  resolving  a flattened  oval  in  the 
leaves  and  deep,  two-toed  tracks  that  mean 
a deer  got  out  of  there  in  a hurry. 

Basically,  1 enjoy  analyzing  unfamiliar 
landscape  for  my  chances  of  seeing  a deer 
there,  in  a right-brained,  intuitive  kind  of 
way.  Then  I’ll  sit  on  stand  for  an  hour,  or 
until  quitting  time,  with  renewed  interest. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  puzzle  solver  in  me  that 
feels  more  of  a sense  of  accomplishment  on 
a hunt  if  1 can  read  the  lay  of  the  land,  figure 
where  deer  will  pass,  and  be  right. 


Hunting  stays  a new  sport  to  me  each 
year  because  1 add  my  pinch  ot  adventure 
— deciphering  terrain  for  game.  The  way 
you  choose  to  spice  up  stale  sport  will  vary 
according  to  your  own  taste.  It  won’t  he 
exactly  like  anyone  else’s  recipe  for  hunt- 
ing satisfaction.  If  your  seasons  have  be- 
come bland,  it’s  time  to  go  to  the  cupboard 
for  fresh  ideas. 

As  a dash  of  zest,  why  not  try  a hoat-in 
hunting  trip?  Pennsylvania  has  many  op- 
portunities for  a water  travel  hunting  ad- 
venture, from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  to 
Raystown  Lake,  to  a float 
down  the  Susquehanna. 
New  lands  will  he  ac- 
cessible, or  you  can  ap- 
proach terrain  you 
may  alreadyhunt  from 
a different  angle.  Can 
you  imagine  the  feel- 
ing of  old-time  adven- 
ture, paddling  hack 
across  the  lake  at  sun- 
set with  a bow-killed 
buck  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe? 

Where  hills  are 
steep  along  the  lake  or 
river,  hunters  accessing 
from  the  top  may  not  hike  the  whole  way  to 
the  bottom.  By  getting  out  of  the  boat  and 
hunting  along  the  lower  edge  you  may  he  in 
unhunted  territory,  or  have  game  pushed 
downhill  toward  you.  Not  many  hunters 
would  want  to  drag  a deer  from  the  water’s 
edge  up  over  the  hill,  hut  you  have  on- 
water  transport. 

The  fox  squirrels  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state  are  often  found  along  big  rivers. 
Fertile,  game-food  producing  ground 
abounds  in  the  lowlands,  and  may  attract 
turkeys,  grouse,  woodcock  and  other  wild- 
life. If  the  lake  or  river  hasn’t  frozen,  boat- 
in  hunts  for  black  bears  or  in  the  firearm 
deer  seasons  are  possible  excursions.  Just 
don’t  spoil  the  adventure  by  drowning: 
Wear  a life  jacket  and  obey  safe  boating 
rules. 


Hunting  stays  a new 
sport  to  me  each  year 
because  I add  my 
pinch  of  adventure  — 
deciphering  terrain  for 
game.  The  way  you 
choose  to  spice  up 
stale  sport  will  vary 
according  to  your 
own  taste. 
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Or  make  your  next  hunt  an  adventure 
hy  combining  it  with  a camping  trip  to 
wilder  country.  Maybe  the  antlers  aren’t  as 
big  in  the  Big  Woods  as  in  the  farm  country 
or  the  suburb  fringes,  but  unless  you’re 
counting  for  the  record  book  or  trying  to 
one-up  yourself  or  someone  else,  the  mass 
on  top  a buck’s  head  isn’t  all  there  is  to 
measuring  a successful  hunt  (sometimes  it 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it).  You  can  find 
public  and  private  campgrounds  that  stay 
open  into  the  late  fall  or  even  through  the 
winter.  With  today’s  improved  sleeping 
bags,  tent  heaters  and  a cheery  evening 
campfire,  your  hunting  adventure  needn’t 
be  a hardship,  even  in  buck  season.  Bow 
season  camping  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
October’s  days  reach  the  70s  and  leaf  color 
peaks,  is  one  of  the  best  hunting  adven- 
tures anywhere. 

Or  try  a backpack  trip.  Another  fellow 
1 know  and  his  friends,  when  they  were 
college  age  or  just  a bit  older,  backpacked 
into  the  northcentral  mountains  for  bear 
season.  To  their  surprise,  one  even  shot  a 
bear.  That  did  shorten  the  trip  and  meant 
extra  tugging  and  extra  treks  back  to  the 
car,  but  they  were  young  and  strong  and 
adventuring,  and  gained  a tale  to  tell  for- 
ever after. 

Enlivening  a sport  that  has  gotten  ho- 


hum  might  mean  embarking  on  a new  way 
to  hunt  — with  a handgun,  or  blackpowder 
shotgun,  or  a longbow.  Or  it  might  mean 
embarking  in  a more  literal  sense,  for  an- 
other country,  a foreign  land. 

I talked  recently  with  a member  of  Sa- 
fari Club  International,  when  his  local  chap- 
ter (Northeast  Ohio  - Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania) donated  a boat  and  trailer  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  pa- 
trol. He  told  me  some  of  his  hunting  expe- 
riences and  invited  me  back  to  his  home  to 
see  his  trophy  room. 

Some  of  the  heads  were  contenders  for 
Safari  Club  records,  but  mostly  the  African 
antelope,  whitetails  and  wapiti  on  the  walls 
were  reminders  of  his  exciting  hunts  on 
several  continents.  This  was  more  adven- 
ture than  I ever  hope  to  have,  and  I said  it 
must  be  enormously  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  permits.  The  fellow  explained 
that  once  he  found  he  could  hunt  Africa  for 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  his  guided 
Western  hunts,  he  opted  for  overseas,  and 
plans  to  go  again. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Africa  and  hear  the  lions  at  dawn  to  give 
this  year’s  hunting  season  a bit  more  tang. 
Just  a pinch  of  adventure  will  suffice.  A 
spike  buck  on  a new  ridgetop  would  sweeten 
my  pot  just  fine.  □ 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Birding  in  Western  Pennsylvania:  A Guide  to  Hot  Spots  for  Birding  and  Nature  Walks, 

published  by  the  Audubon  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  614  Dorseyville  Road, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5238-1618,  52  pp.,  $1 0.51  includes  shipping  and  handling.  All  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  book  support  the  public  environmental  education  programs  at  the 
Audubon  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  For  diversity  of  birds  easily  observed  in 
accessible  places,  western  Pennsylvania  has  much  to  offer.  This  guide's  24  locations,  all 
described  by  writers  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  avifauna,  produce  a bird  list  strikingly 
extensive  for  an  inland  region.  Western  Pennsylvania  contains  a wide  variety  of  habitats  — 
not  merely  the  myriad  niches  found  everywhere,  but  major  natural  areas.  This  book  is  a 
must  for  the  serious  bird  watcher,  and  should  put  readers  well  on  their  way  to  birding 
success  in  the  western  end  of  the  state. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


A WCO's  most  common  violation  involves  a cross^ 
country  chase  on  a moonlit  back  road  after  a poacher, 
right?  Wrong;  sifting  through  garbage  in  search  of  a 
name  is  a more  likely  occurrence. 

One  Man's  Trash  is 
Another's  ... 


Quite  often  I’m  asked  what  type  of 
violation  I most  commonly  encoun- 
ter. A lot  of  people  think  it’s  poaching. 
And  while  that’s  right  up  there  on  the  list, 
it’s  not  number  one.  What  does  take  the 
top  spot  on  my  list,  as  well  as  most  every 
other  conservation  officer,  is  littering.  That 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  If  you’ve  spent 
much  time  outdoors,  sooner  or  later  you’ll 
find  signs  of  the  litterbug. 

I don’t  know  what  possesses  people  to 
discard  their  trash  any  place  other  than  a 
proper  receptacle  or  disposal  facility.  Maybe 
one  of  you  readers  can  enlighten  me.  Is  it 
convenience?  Could  it  be  that  there  are 
those  who  don’t  realize  littering  is  illegal?  I 
think  not.  After  conducting  many  littering 
investigations,  I think  the  main  cause  of 
littering  is  laziness. 

Nine  out  of  10  violators  are  people  who 
clean  out  their  homes  when  moving  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  load  garbage 
into  the  family  truckster  and  head  for  the 
nearest  back  road.  For  the  average  litter- 
bug, steep  banks  are  not  a ptiority  and 
darkness,  while  a boon  to  most  ctiminals,  is 
not  always  necessary.  My  investigations 
have  also  shown  that  litterbugs  are  bold  as 
well  as  lazy.  Or  is  it  ignorance? 


A case  in  point.  Not  too  long  aftet 
coming  to  Bradford  County,  I was  sum- 
moned to  Sayre  by  the  botough  police.  The 
chief  had  just  barely  avoided  a traffic  acci- 
dent with  a litterbug.  Not  the  standard 
accident,  eithet.  The  chief  was  crossing  the 
bridge  out  of  Sayte,  when  a stove  tumbled 
from  the  overloaded  trunk  in  the  car  in 
front  of  him.  He  pulled  the  car  over  and  the 
litterbug  told  him,  matter-of-factly,  that 
this  was  his  second  trip  across  the  rivet  and 
that  he  had  one  more  to  make.  The  trunk 
of  the  car  was  filled  with  various  scrap 
appliances,  and  when  we  investigated  fur- 
ther, we  found  many  bags  of  household 
trash  already  dumped  along  the  river.  A 
litterbug  probably,  but  the  guy  was  cet- 
tainly  no  liar. 

Another  brazen  case.  My  neighboring 
officer.  Bill  Bower,  called  and  asked  if  I 
would  help  him  track  down  some  individu- 
als who  had  dumped  tires  over  a bank. 
Now,  I don’t  mean  just  a few  tires,  either; 
there  were  about  200.  These  individuals, 
for  lack  of  a printable  term,  dumped  almost 
200  tires  in  different  spots  all  over  the 
county.  Bill  started  receiving  complaints, 
and  when  he  investigated  he  began  finding 
piles  all  over.  Here  comes  the  great  part. 
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Not  long  before,  Bill  had  been  in  a 
garage  to  have  a damaged  tire  repaired. 
The  mechanic  couldn’t  fix  it,  so  Bill  asked 
him  to  dispose  of  it.  They  had  written 
BOWER  on  the  tire  in  bold  white  letters. 
Weeks  later,  while  sitting  through  the  piles 
of  tires.  Bill  found,  you  guessed  it,  his  old 
tire.  From  that  point,  finding  the  guilty 
party  was  easy. 

The  garage  owners  weren’t  the  culprits, 
though.  Instead,  it  was  a couple  of  good  ol’ 
hoys  looking  for  some  extra  cash.  They 
went  to  area  garages  and  picked  up  old 
tires.  Instead  of  taking  them  to  the  landfill, 
though,  they  headed  for  the  nearest  steep 
bank.  We  soon  caught  up  with  them  and 
presented  them  to  District  Justice  Lynn 
Ayres  in  Troy,  who  not  only  fined  each 
$2,500,  but  also  made  them  pick  up  the 
tires.  Not  having  that  kind  of  cash,  they 
wanted  to  make  time  payments.  One  of 
them  didn’t  keep  up  with  his  agreement 
and  Mr.  Ayres  sentenced  him  to  90  days  in 
the  county  jail.  Littering  doesn’t  pay,  folks. 

A tew  years  ago,  1 was  heading  to  SGL 
239  to  dispose  ot  a roadkilled  deer.  Taking 
the  long  route,  1 passed  the  road  to  Macham 
Lake.  As  1 glanced  down  the  dirt  road  on 
my  way  past,  1 saw  a couple  ot  cans  in  the 
middle  ot  the  road.  Thinking  that  1 would 
check  them  out  on  my  way  back  through,  1 
continued  on. 

On  my  return  1 found  1 5 brown  garbage 
bags  filled  to  the  bursting  point.  Actually, 
one  had.  That  was  what  had  drawn  my 
attention  in  the  first  place.  Standing  there 
with  my  hands  on  my  hips  and  my  jaw 
resting  on  the  ground,  1 must  have  been 
quite  a sight.  1 was  stunned.  Why  would 
someone  desecrate  this  game  lands.  Who 
could  have  done  such  a thing.^ 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  find  out.  1 donned 
my  “garbage  gloves”  and  went  through  each 
bag  until  1 came  across  a name  and  address. 
1 then  gathered  up  the  evidence  and  headed 
back  to  Sayre.  The  address  was  Riverside 
Drive. 

1 pulled  into  the  driveway  and  ap- 
proached the  door.  Fortunately,  1 had 


calmed  down  since  my  initial  discovery. 
When  the  lady  of  the  house  answered  the 
door,  1 didn’t  administer  the  severe  tongue 
lashing  I’d  rehearsed  on  my  way  there. 

As  it  turned  out,  her  husband  had  given 
their  son  money  to  take  the  garbage  to  the 
landfill  that  very  morning.  He  had  taken 
some  friends  to  make  the  job  easier.  It 
seems  that  1 had  actually  heaten  them  back 
to  Sayre  because  they  had  left  to  complete 
this  task  only  a short  time  before  1 arrived. 
That  meant  I almost  caught  them  in  the 
act.  I’m  reasonably  sure  it’s  a good  thing  for 
them  that  1 didn’t.  A very  stiff  penalty  was 
in  store  for  the  woman’s  son,  and  the  two 
accomplices  were  supposed  to  help  pay  the 
fine.  Whether  they  did  or  not  wasn’t  my 
concern.  1 didn’t  cate  who  paid  what.  1 only 
cared  about  that  mess  being  cleaned  up.  I 
wonder  what  the  hoy  was  going  to  do  with 
the  money  he  was  given  to  dispose  of  that 
garbage  properly. 

1 hear  many  excuses  for  littering,  but 
none  valid  enough  for  me  to  even  consider 
granting  just  a warning.  Some  are  original, 
others  threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
science,  but  most  are  pitiful. 

Some  people  will  say  anything  to  get  out 
ot  paying  a tine.  For  instance,  one  man 
testified  at  his  hearing  that  people  actually 
rifled  through  his  garbage  while  it  sat  on 
the  curb,  took  it  to  the  game  lands  (15 
miles  away),  and  dumped  it  out  to  get  him 
into  trouble.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
District  justice  found  him  not  guilty. 

In  my  district,  1 have  a game  lands  that 
borders  New  York  State.  Some  of  the  roads 
entering  the  state  are  remote  and,  as  a 
result,  draw  partiers.  The  common  litter  is 
beer  cans.  It  will  never  cease  to  amaze  me 
why  people  will  lug  full  cases  of  beer  into  a 
remote  area  and  leave  the  much  lighter 
empties  behind. 

The  partiers  usually  don’t  clean  up  after 
their  good  time,  although  some  do  try  to 
burn  everything.  Most  times  they  are  un- 
successful. Cigarette  packs,  food  wrappers 
and  probation  papers  are  items  commonly 
left  behind  in  ashes. 
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Probation  papers,  you  ask.  Believe  it  or 
not,  I actually  found  probation  papers  be- 
longing to  a young  girl  from  New  Y ork.  She 
had  been  arrested  there  for  under-age  drink- 
ing, and  a week  later  she  was  at  a big  party 
on  SGL  219.  She  was  easy  to  track  down 
and  I can  tell  you  that  her  probation  officet 
was  not  happy  to  hear  what  1 had  to  tell 
him.  The  probation  officer  assured  me  that 
the  teenaget  was  going  to  spend  some  of  her 
community  service  picking  up  trash  along 
roadways. 

Another  litterbug  left  his  most  recent 
pay  stub  amidst  a bunch  of  trash  in  a 
parking  lot  on  SGL  219.  Still  another  care- 
lessly left  a copy  of  a Protection  From 
Abuse  order  among  a pile  of  beer  cans. 
Both  were  easy  to  track  down. 

Of  all  the  cans  and  bottles  I’ve  seen 
along  our  roadways,  only  once  have  I been 
lucky  enough  to  watch  a person  in  the  act 
of  discarding  a can  out  the  window  of  his 
car.  Because  I wasn’t  in  my  state  vehicle,  I 
followed  until  I was  close  enough  to  get  a 
license  plate  number.  Once  I got  that,  the 


plan  was  to  pick  up  the  discarded  can, 
return  home  to  change  into  my  uniform, 
and  then  go  visit  the  unsuspecting  violator. 
He  changed  my  plans,  though. 

As  if  by  some  act  of  divine  intervention, 
the  engine  of  the  litterhug’s  truck  began  to 
overheat.  When  he  pulled  over,  1 was  right 
behind  him.  He  must  have  thought  1 
stopped  to  help  because  his  eyes  widened 
when  I pulled  out  my  badge  and  identified 
myself. 

I got  all  of  the  infotmation  1 needed  and 
he  indicated  that  he  wanted  to  settle  on  a 
Field  Acknowledgment  ofGuilt.  I still  have 
that  can  as  a souvenir  of  my  first  and  only 
“in  the  act”  littering  violation. 

Along  Route  87  on  the  Sullivan/ 
Lycoming  Gounty  border,  there  is  a big 
sign  that  reads,  “Welcome  To  Lycoming 
Gounty.  We  Watch  For  Litterbugs.”  I’d 
like  to  erect  one  on  Riverside  Drive  across 
the  river  from  Sayre,  as  you  enter  Pennsyl- 
vania from  New  York,  that  reads,  “Wel- 
come To  Pennsylvania.  We  Prosecute  Lit- 
terbugs.” □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Dove  Trivia 

Write  the  correct  term  in  the  space  provided.  Then  place  the  numbered  letters  in 
the  corresponding  spaces  below. 


Produced  by  doves  in  flight 
Usually  same  on  both  sexes 
Mating  and  most  common  call 
Feeds  here  on  seeds  and  grains 
Nestlings 
Group  of  doves 

Doves  belong  to  this  family 

L 


1 10  5 


7 8 

"6 


3 6 2 7 1 


8 9 4 10  5 

answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


In  the  name  of  science , Marcia  dons  hip 
boots  and  overturns  rocks  in  search  of 
creeping,  crawling  critters . 


""Herp  Hunting"" 


IT  TAKES  a couple  days  to  recover  from 
rock'flipping.  After  spending  a morn- 
ing  down  in  our  hollow,  turning  over  rocks 
in  search  of  salamanders  and  snakes,  1 find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  looking  under 
every  rock  1 pass  on  my  daily  walks.  Sud- 
denly I am  a child  again,  searching  for 
treasure.  Who  knows  what  exciting  critters 
may  he  lurking  beneath  a rock? 

Specifically,  I’m  searching  for  herps  (am- 
phibians and  reptiles)  not  only  under  rocks, 
hut  also  along  the  margins  of  meadows  and 
ponds,  on  our  trails,  in  the  stream,  even  in 
our  home.  I’ve  always  liked  herps,  espe- 
cially frogs,  turtles,  toads  and  salamanders, 
so  I was  happy  to  sign  up  as  a volunteer 
participant  in  the  recently  launched  Penn- 


sylvania Herpetological  Atlas  Project. 

Developed  by  herpetologist  Art  Hulse 
at  Indiana  University,  it  is  patterned  after 
the  Pennsylvania  Breeding  Bird  Atlas 
Project  completed  a few  years  ago.  Hulse 
has  divided  the  state  into  5,200  geographic 
blocks  of  approximately  10  square  miles 
each  and  hopes  to  find  enough  volunteers 
to  search  for  amphibians  and  reptiles  in 
each  block  over  the  next  several  years.  His 
goal  is  “to  determine  in  detail  the  statewide 
distribution  of  all  species  of  amphibians 
and  reptiles  occurring  within  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania.”  1996  was  the  first  of  two 
pilot  years  for  the  project.  The  formal  ini- 
tiation of  the  project  will  begin  in  the 
spring  of  1998. 
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Surprisingly  little  is  known  about  the 
distribution  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  in 
Pennsylvania.  1 remember  back  in  Decem- 
ber 1991  when  a young  friend  of  mine,  Josh 
Kyler,  then  10  years  old,  discovered  a spot- 
ted turtle  near  his  home  in  Walker  Town- 
ship, Huntingdon  County.  This  was  actu- 
ally the  third  spotted  turtle  he  had  found  in 
three  years,  hut  this  time  he  took  the  turtle 
to  PGC  Land  Manager  Rob  Criswell,  be- 
cause it  had  a lump  on  its  neck,  which 
subsequently  killed  it.  Criswell,  in  turn, 
reported  the  turtle  to  Clark  Shiffer,  then 
the  endangered  species  coordinator  for  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Commission,  who  confirmed 
Criswell’s  suspicion  that  no  one  had  ever 
reported  a spotted  turtle  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania before. 

Once  the  word  was  out  about  Josh’s 
find,  other  people  spoke  up  about  the  spot- 
ted turtles  they  had  been  seeing  in  the 
region.  But  that  kind  of  information  is  only 
hearsay  if  it  isn’t  documented  by  proper 
data,  such  as  where  and  when  the  animal 
was  found. 

To  reach  his  goals,  Hulse  will  need  good 
data.  He  hopes  to  provide  detailed  distri- 
bution maps  of  all  the  amphibians  and 
reptiles  found  in  the  state;  identify  critical 
habitat  that  supports  rare  and  unusual  spe- 
cies of  amphibians  and  reptiles;  find  locali- 
ties for  endangered  and  threatened  species, 
so  they  can  be  protected;  provide  an  inven- 
tory of  the  breeding  localities  of  frogs  and 
toads;  and  use  information  on  habitat  dis- 
tribution to,  among  other  things,  properly 
manage  all  the  herps  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a volunteer,  1 must  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  date,  habitat,  behavior  and 
abundance  of  each  species  1 record.  That 
information  is  sent  to  my  regional  coordi- 
nator, who  in  turn  sends  all  the  informa- 
tion from  our  region  into  the  project  cen- 
ter. For  a select  number  of  lesser  known 
species — hellbender  and  mudpuppy;  green, 
marbled,  Jefferson,  ravine,  four- toed,  and 
mud  salamanders;  eastern  spadefoot  and 
Fowler’s  toads;  eastern  mud,  spotted,  bog, 
Blanding’s,  redbelly  and  eastern  spiny 


softshell  turtles;  northern  fence  lizard,  five- 
lined,  coal  and  broadhead  skinks;  eastern 
Massasauga  rattlesnake  and  Kirtland’s,  east- 
ern ribbon,  eastern  hognose,  eastern  worm 
and  rough  green  snakes  — 1 must  fill  out  a 
special  species  card  that  asks  for  even  more 
information.  Finally,  if  1 find  reptiles  and 
amphibians  in  areas  other  than  my  as- 
signed block,  1 can  report  them  on  inciden- 
tal report  forms. 

Last  year  my  herp  hunting  season  be- 
gan, as  usual,  by  watching  the  courtship 
and  mating  of  wood  frogs  in  our  tiny,  6-foot 
wide  pond  in  a small  wetland  at  the  edge  of 
First  Field.  It  was  40  degrees  and  breezy  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  25,  but  the  frog 
pond  seethed  with  activity. 

1 sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
hugging  my  knees  with  my  arms,  and  re- 
mained motionless  for  half  an  hour  before, 
one  by  one,  froggy  heads  appeared  above 
the  water  and  watched  me.  Finally,  after  1 2 
wood  frogs  slowly  appeared,  including  two 
couples  in  amplexus  (mating),  one  and 
then  several  called.  In  a few  more  minutes 
the  pond  was  brimming  with  calling,  swim- 
ming males.  At  the  height  I counted  40 
frogs. 

The  two  couples  in  amplexus  stayed 
near  the  two  separate  sets  of  previously  laid 
eggs  as  if  looking  for  a place  to  lay  their  own 
eggs.  They  were  continually  bumped  by 
other  males,  hut  the  small,  dark  males  on 
top  of  the  larger,  pink  females,  whose  sides 
bulged  with  eggs,  hung  on  tenaciously. 
Then,  one  couple  settled  over  a dried  grass 
strand  already  encircled  by  one  egg  mass 
and,  as  he  massaged  her  with  his  back  legs, 
she  emitted  heady  black  eggs  flecked  with 
silver,  which  he  covered  with  milt.  Egg- 
laying  proceeded  for  more  than  15  min- 
utes, even  when  the  other  frogs  suddenly 
fell  silent  as  if  alarmed. 

By  then  1 had  been  sitting  motionless  for 
over  an  hour  and  1 was  cold,  so  1 left  the 
pond  after  the  couple  separated.  The  next 
day  ice  covered  the  pond,  hut  by  April  26, 
the  pond  was  a thick  tadpole  soup.  Wood 
frogs  (and  their  eggs)  have  incredible  cold 
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tolerance.  In  fact,  the  species  lives  farther 
north  than  any  other  amphibian. 

Most  herps,  though,  are  warm  weather 
creatures,  so  the  farther  south  you  go,  the 
greater  the  diversity.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
we  have  2 1 species  of  salamanders,  1 4 frogs 
and  toads,  4 lizards,  1 3 turtles  and  20  snakes. 
Over  the  years  we  have  recorded  15  am- 
phibians and  1 1 reptiles  on  our  mountain, 
including  four  on  Hulse’s  lesser  known 
species  list.  Mudpuppies  had  been  found  in 
ourspringhouse  and  adjacent  silted-in  well 
until  the  mid-’80s.  Our  sons  had  found  an 
occasional  Jefferson  salamander  in  the  hol- 
low, our  eldest  son  Steve  had  discovered  a 
northern  coal  skink,  and  I an  eastern  worm 
snake. 

But  last  year  I made  no  great  discover- 
ies, although,  according  to  Hulse,  both  the 
eastern  box  turtles  and  the  dead  redbelly 
snake  I found  were  the  first  recorded  for 
Blair  County.  Other  snake  species  included 
numerous  eastern  milk  and  eastern  garter 
and  one  3-foot  black  snake. 

Turtle  species  are  also  sparse  here,  ex- 
cept tor  the  eastern  box.  Last  year  1 re- 
corded 11,  all  in  different  areas.  One  was 
preparing  to  lay  eggs  at  the  Far  Field.  An- 
other was  drinking  water  from  a drainage 
ditch.  The  rest  were  merely  plodding  along 
the  trails.  But,  on  October  1 7,  my  husband 
Bruce  and  son  David  saw  a wood  turtle  on 
our  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
the  first  we  had  see  here  since  1973. 

To  find  salamanders,  1 had  to 
work  a little  harder,  except  tor 
the  two  red  efts  (red-spotted 
newt  juveniles)  walking  on  the 
hollow  road  after  a rainstorm, 
and  the  slimy  salamander  I 
found  basking  on  the  bottom 
outside  cellar  door  step  in  late 
August.  On  several  summer 
mornings  I flipped  rocks  next 
to  and  in  our  small  stream. 

Usually  about  one  in  10  har- 
bored a salamander.  Inevita- 
bly, though,  it  was  small  and 
dark  and  moved  like  lightning. 


burrowing  quickly  out  of  sight,  too  fast  for 
me  to  grab  and  identify  it. 

Recalling  my  salamander  hunting  days 
with  our  young  sons  years  ago,  I remem- 
bered that  they  were  always  quick  enough 
to  catch  salamanders.  So  for  help  with  my 
survey,  I called  in  our  regional  coordinator, 
Stan  Kotala,  and  his  6-year-old  daughter 
Helena.  Both  Stan  and  Helena  turned  out 
to  be  swift  in  capturing  and  accurate  in 
identification.  Maybe  that’s  because  they 
had  already  covered  10  blocks  and  helped 
others  work  their  blocks,  too,  spending 
more  than  100  hours  in  the  field. 

We  chose  a cool,  clear  morning  in  mid- 
September  and  met  at  the  bottom  of  our 
mountain.  Salamanders,  it  turned  out,  are 
Helena’s  favorite  herps,  although  she 
doesn’t  shy  away  from  rattlesnakes,  either, 
deploring,  with  her  father,  their  neighbor’s 
propensity  for  killing  every  timber  rattle- 
snake he  sees  on  their  end  of  Brush  Moun- 
tain. 

At  six,  Helena  possesses  more  knowl- 
edge of  and  affinity  for  herps  than  most 
adults  will  ever  have.  Dressed  in  camou- 
flage pants  and  hat,  a purple  fleece  jacket 
and  hip  boots,  the  brown-haired,  brown- 
eyed girl  was  not  the  picture  of  6-year-old 
chic,  but  she  was  appropriately  dressed  for 
wading  in  our  stream.  And  wade  she  did, 
thoroughly  enjoying  her  search  for  all  the 
denizens  living  in  the  swift  flowing  water. 

Like  all  children  who  have  been  en- 
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couraged  to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  she  has 
endless  curiosity  about  the  natural  world. 
She  can  identify  many  of  the  plants  and 
wildlife  she  sees  in  the  woods,  including 
the  jewel  weed  that  lines  our  stream  hank  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 

It  was  there  that  we  found  our  first  two 
northern  dusky  salamanders  {Desmognathiis 
fuscus  fuscus ) , the  quintessential  small  gray 
or  brown  salamander  that  haunts  the  edges 
of  small  woodland  streams  like  ours  and 
hides  under  rocks  and  debris.  Stan  pointed 
out  the  pale  diagonal  line  from  its  eye  to 
the  angle  of  its  jaw,  which  distinguishes  it 
as  a member  of  the  genus  Desmognathus,  a 
genus  that  Roger  Conant  and  Joseph  T. 
Collins  describe  in  their  excellent  field 
guide.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  Eastem/Cen- 
tral  North  America,  as  more  difficult  to 
identify  than  fall  warblers.  “Added  to 
changes  in  coloration  and  pattern  associ- 
ated  with  age  and  size  are  bewildering  indi- 
vidual variations  plus  differences  between 
one  local  population  and  the  next,”  they 
write.  In  fact,  we  found  nine  altogether  — 
under  rocks  in  our  stream,  crawling  beside 
the  stream,  under  a rock  in  a wet  ravine, 
and  under  rocks  on  the  road  bank. 

“It’s  amazing  how  on  just  one  stream 
you  find  such  color  variations,”  Stan  com- 
mented, which  aptly  summed  up  the  bewil- 
dering color  schemes  we  discovered  in- 
cluding one  with  a light  beige  back.  One 
salamander  shed  its  tail  in  an  effort  to 
escape,  an  anti-predator  behavior  called 
autonomy.  The  tail  kept  wriggling,  hut 
Stan  was  not  fooled.  Neither  was  Helena. 
They  had  seen  that  behavior  before  and 
knew  that  the  salamander  would  quickly 
grow  a new  tail. 

Although  northern  duskies  usually  range 
from  Z'/r  to  A/t  inches  in  length,  Stan  and 
Helena  had  found  a record  breaking 
h'/z-inch  one  at  Fort  Roberdeau  County 
Park.  They  had  taken  it  home  to  their 
aquarium  overnight,  so  they  could  posi- 
tively identify  it,  and  then  returned  it  to 
the  exact  spot  where  they  had  found  it. 
Such  behavior  on  their  part,  as  herp  hunt- 


ers, is  important  because  misplaced  herps 
often  die,  so  attuned  they  are  to  their  own 
neighborhood,  so  to  speak. 

Another  herp  hunting  ethic  is  to  care- 
fully replace  flipped  rocks  exactly  where 
you  find  them  and  to  put  any  herps  discov- 
ered under  a rock  next  to  it,  so  they  can  find 
their  way  hack  home. 

We  found  only  two  other  salamander 
species  that  morning.  One  was  a north- 
ern spring  salamander  (Gyrinophilus 
porphyriticus  porphyriticns ) that  Stan  scooped 
out  of  the  stream,  a mottled,  salmon-col- 
ored salamander  that  haunts  cool  springs 
and  mountain  streams.  Then,  first  1 and 
then  Stan,  found  a slimy  salamander  under 
a road  bank  rock.  These  4V4-  to  6V4-inch 
salamanders  are  black,  spotted  with  white, 
and  are  known  for  their  skin  gland  secre- 
tions that  persistently  stick  to  your  hands 
long  after  you  have  handled  them. 

Out  incidental  finds  were  two  crayfish 
and  a garter  snake  coiled  under  a rock. 
Helena  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
crayfish,  recalling  that  she  and  her  father 
had  found  a 7-inch  specimen  in  the 
Frankstown  Branch  of  the  Little  Juniata 
River.  In  fact,  she  frequently  reminisced 
about  their  herp-hunting  season,  about  the 
five-lined  skinks  they  had  found  at  Whipple 
Dam  and  Greenwood  Furnace  state  parks, 
the  valley-and-ridge  salamanders  that  lived 
on  two  ridge  top  streams  on  SGL  166,  and 
— best  of  all  — a large  northern  red  sala- 
mander at  Canoe  Creek  State  Park.  Hel- 
ena, who  maintains  that  holding  sala- 
manders is  her  favorite  herp  activity,  told 
me  that  the  red  salamander  was  “almost  too 
big  for  me  to  hold.” 

All  too  soon  the  morning  of  herp  hunt- 
ing was  over.  But,  we  look  forward  to  six 
more  years  of  looking  for  herps  in  company 
with  an  army  of  volunteers  across  the  state. 

To  become  a volunteer  in  the  Pennsyl- 
v'ania  Herpetological  Atlas  Project,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Arthur  Hulse,  project  director. 
Biology  Department,  Indiana  Univ'ersity 
of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Pa.  15701  or  call 
412-357-2279.  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Hunters  pursuing  deer  in  rifle-restricted  areas 
shouldn’t  feel  undergunned  using  . . . 

Shotgun  Slugs 


Helen  Lewis 


CHARLES  BARNHILL  used  a Remington  870  with  a rifled 
screw-in  choke  to  print  this  4-shot  group.  Shotgun  is 
topped  with  3000  Aimpoint  sight. 


PUTTING  a round  lead  ball  in  a shot- 
gun shell  to  make  it  suitable  for  big 
game  hunting  is  something  ammunition 
manufacturers  began  doing  long  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Just  when  this  took 
place  isn’t  clear,  hut  tor  much  ot  the  time 
since  then,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
make  the  ball  tly  straight.  So  even  on  large 
game,  accuracy  was  limited  to  short  range. 

The  round  lead  ball,  which  somewhere 
along  the  way  acquired  the  moniker  “punkin 
ball,”  was  not  accurate  beyond  40  yards, 
and  I’m  talking  about  hitting  a target  the 
size  of  a deer’s  rib  cage.  Unfortunately, 
inc idents  occurred  now  and  then  that  made 
some  hunters  believe  the  round  ball  had 
nfle-like  accuracy.  For  instance,  in  1936,  a 
neighbor  boy  dropped  a running  buck  at 
125  steps.  He  was  using  a 20-gauge  pump 


that  had  probably  been  loaded 
with  the  regular  5/8-ounce 
punkin  balls.  (Many  hunters 
think  the  lead  ball  weighs  one 
ounce,  hut  that’s  only  in  12- 
gauge  shells. ) Clustered  around 
the  pot-bellied  stove  at  the 
general  store,  the  local  experts 
discussed  this  shot  many  times. 
There  were  even  tales  circulat- 
ing that  the  young  hunter  used 
a new  type  of  shell.  Most  folks 
realizeci,  though,  that  the  shot 
was  more  luck  than  anything 
else. 

A close  friend  of  mine  who 
witnessed  the  shot  claimed  the 
young  shooter  — using  regular 
punkin  halls  — missed  the  buck  twice  at 
short  range.  Then,  when  the  buck  passed 
through  a distant  opening,  the  boy  fired  a 
third  time,  striking  the  deer  in  the  spine. 
It’s  reasonable  to  assume  the  young  fellow 
didn’t  know  about  the  limitations  of  the 
round  hall,  and  he  probably  didn’t  realize 
how  far  out  of  range  the  buck  was. 

To  this  day,  a lot  of  older  shotgunners 
still  won’t  fire  a punkin  ball,  or  a rifled  slug, 
through  their  shotguns.  They  believe  that 
slugs  destroy  the  chokes.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  ammunition  manufacturers  fully  un- 
derstood that  any  spherical  ball  would  have 
to  have  a smaller  diameter  than  a bore  to 
avoid  possible  damage  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  choke.  Some  claim  that 
balls  a full  gauge  smaller  than  the  shell  were 
normally  loaded  (a  20-gauge  ball  in  a 
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ADDING  a scope  to  a slug  gun  will  enhance  shooter's 
accuracy  potential.  Top  to  bottom:  Rem.  870  topped 
with  3000  Aimpoint,  Rem.  870  with  rifled  Hasting  barrel 
and  Simmons  2'/2x  shotgun  scope,  and  Rem.  1 1-87  with 
Inter-Aims  Red  Dot  sight. 


16'gauge  shell,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  some  .047 
undersize. ) Obviously,  little  ac- 
curacy could  be  expected  from 
such  a combination.  On  the 
other  hand,  using  balls  of  a 
smaller  diameter  would  cause 
little  damage  to  the  bore  or  the 
choke. 

TTie  belief  still  exists  that 
rifled  slugs  damage  shotgun 
chokes,  but  American  Foster- 
type slugs  are  not  solid  halls; 
they  are  elongated  and  have  a 
deep  hollow  base  that  com- 
presses as  the  slug  passes 
through  the  choke  area.  I won’t 
say  such  a slug  will  not  damage 
a tight  choke,  but  the  odds  are 
remote. 

With  urbanization  gobbling  up  hunting 
country,  many  areas  are  becoming  less  suit- 
able for  hunting  with  rifles.  And  while  I 
don’t  like  the  trend,  safety  must  always  be 
the  main  concern.  A rifle’s  long  range 
simply  makes  its  use  unwise  in  many  areas. 
Because  the  rifled  slug  has  a short  range 
compared  to  a rifle,  it’s  ideal  for  use  in 
congested  areas.  By  congested.  I’m  not 
implying  inside  housing  developments. 

As  I pointed  out,  the  main  drawback  of 
the  old  punkin  ball  was  its  inherent  inaccu- 
racy. Every  hunter,  including  me,  who 
missed  with  a punkin  ball  blamed  it  on  the 
ball  instead  of  on  bad  shooting.  I hunted 


with  a punkin  ball  only  once,  around  1937. 
As  I recall,  the  weather  was  bitter  cold  and 
I was  restless.  Just  as  I decided  to  go  back  to 
the  car  shots  rang  out  in  a hollow  below  me, 
and  within  seconds  two  deer  stepped  into 
an  opening  less  than  60  yards  away.  One 
carried  a white  rack.  I flipped  oft  the  safety 
on  the  12 -gauge  pump  and  swung  ahead  of 
the  buck.  After  three  shots,  his  tail  was  still 
held  high  as  he  quickly  bounded  from  view. 

Being  16  at  the  time,  I knew  it  all.  I had 
a perfect  sight  picture  and  believed  I would 
have  made  the  shot  it  I hadn’t  been  using 
punkin  balls.  I know  now,  after  conducting 
many  50-yard  tests  with  a variety  of  rifled 
slugs  and  shotguns,  that  it  was  poor  shoot- 
ing that  caused  me  to  miss,  not  the 
round  hall.  An  older  brother,  who 
was  close  by,  told  me  one  well-aimed 
shot  would  have  been  better  than 
firing  three  rapid  shots.  Good  ad- 
vice. 

W ith  the  advent  of  the  rifled  slug, 
new  hope  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
hunters  who  didn’t  own  a big  game 

THE  PROGRESSION  of  the  shotgun 
slug.  From  left  to  right:  punkin  ball, 
Winchester  Foster  type.  Remington 
Foster,  Federal  Sabot  and  Brenneke. 
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ritle.  While  I’m  sure  the  rifled  slug  is  more 
accurate  than  the  round  hall,  the  early 
elongated  slugs  were  tar  from  accurate. 

Some  years  ago  I tested  rifled  slugs  to  see 
just  how  accurate  they  were  when  fired 
from  a solid  rest.  I used  both  regular  hunt- 
ing shotguris  and  a new  breed  of  short- 
barreled  shotguns,  complete  with  open 
sights,  commoialy  called  “slug  guns.”  These 
outfits  had  20-inch  barrels  and  little,  if  any, 
choke  constriction.  The  reason  for  the 
short  barrel  was  to  make  it  easier  to  get  the 
gun  through  heavy  cover,  as  these  shotguns 
were  touted  as  “brush  guns.” 

It  took  only  a few  groups  to  show  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  rifled  slugs  in  a 
4- inch  circle  at  50  yards.  While  the  one- 
ounce  12-gauge  slug  certainly  has  suffi- 
cient power  for  100-yard  shots,  its  accuracy 
beyond  75  yards  is  questionable. 

Next  I installed  a scope  on  a Remington 
870,  and  that  made  a significant  difference. 
My  first  group  measured  a tight  three  inches, 
center  to  center.  Our  oldest  son,  Darrel, 
using  Remington  Express  slugs,  fired  a 2- 
inch  group,  the  best  group  fired  in  all  our 
tests. 

My  tests  showed  that  barrel  length  had 


Bob  D'Angelo 


MARLIN  Model  512  Slugmaster  is  a good 
option  for  those  hunters  familiar  with  bolt 
action  rifles  who  hunt  in  shotgun  only  areas. 
The  21 -inch  rifled  barrel  enables  good 
accuracy  out  to  1 00  yards.  Slugmaster  shown 
wears  a Bushnell  Brush  Scope. 

no  real  impact  on  velocity,  which  averaged 
around  1,450  fps  at  the  muzzle.  Full  choke 
barrels  gave  a lower  velocity  reading.  Also, 
some  shotguns  had  higher  velocity  read- 
ings than  others  with  the  same  barrel  length 
and  using  the  same  brand  of  ammo. 

A feeling  prevailed  among  slug  users 
that  the  German  Brenneke  slug,  developed 
sometime  during  the  1 880s,  was  more  pow- 
erful and  possessed  rifle  accuracy.  That’s 
not  exactly  the  case,  but  tests  did  prove 
that  both  handloaded  and  factory  Brenneke 
shells  were  more  accurate  than  conven- 
tional rifled  slugs. 

The  rifled  slug  (Foster  type  used  hy  most 
ammunition  makers)  has  vanes  on  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  cylindrical  section  behind 

RIFLE-LIKE  GROUPS  can  be  achieved  from 
shotguns  designed  to  shoot  today's  slugs. 
Federal  Premium  Sabot  slugs  were  used  to 
print  this  3-shot  group  at  100  yards. 


Helen  Lewis 
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the  round  nose.  The  Brenneke  uses  a differ- 
ent approach.  It  utilizes  a conical  point  for 
better  accuracy,  and  vanes.  The  vanes  on 
both  slugs  run  on  an  angle,  apparently  to 
help  them  rotate  for  better  stabilization. 
Even  if  the  vanes  make  the  slug  spin,  there’s 


no  guarantee  how  fast  each  slug  will  spin,  or 
even  if  it  spins  at  all.  In  a rifled  bore,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  rifling,  which 
makes  it  rotate  at  a high  rpm. 

Today  there  is  a new  approach  to  shot- 
gun slug  shooting.  I believe  it  was  in  the 
mid-1970s  that  Ballistic  Research  Indus- 
tries ( BRI ) introduced  a new  slug.  It  weighs 
about  one  ounce  and  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  hourglass.  Instead  of  being  bore  size, 
or  close  to  it,  the  BRI  slug  has  a diameter  of 
a half-inch.  Being  smaller  in  diameter  al- 
lows the  slug  to  be  longer.  The  space  be- 
tween the  slug  and  the  bore  is  taken  up  with 
a pair  of  hard  plastic  sabots.  When  the  two 
halves  are  wrapped  around  the  slug  they 
form  a cylinder.  The  seal  is  tight  enough  to 
prevent  gasses  from  escaping  around  the 
projectile  as  it  moves  through  the  bore. 
When  the  slug  exits  the  muzzle  the  two 
sabots  drop  off  and  the  slug  keeps  moving 
toward  its  intended  target.  The  BRI  slug  is 
not  designed  to  spin  in  flight  when  fired 
from  a smoothbore. 

Winchester  purchased  Ballistic  Re- 
search Industries  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce sabot-type  slugs.  Federal  also  makes  a 


version  of  the  BRI  slug.  I’m  sure  both  firms 
will  continue  to  make  improvements  on 
the  slug  in  the  future. 

To  shift  the  sabot  slug’s  center  of  gravity 
forward,  the  rear  is  bored  out  and  plugged. 
I fired  445-grain  BRIs  that  were  plugged 
with  wood,  and  Federal 
uses  plastic  plugs.  The 
sabot  slug  can  be  used 
successfully  in  smooth- 
bores, rifled  barrels  and 
even  barrels  with  screw- 
in  chokes. 

Rifle  builder  Jim 
Peightal  fired  several 
3-shot  groups  at  50  and 
100  yards  with  Federal’s 
12-gauge  2V4-inch  Pre- 
mium Sabot  slugs.  At  50  yards  the  groups 
were  well  under  2 inches,  and  several  cut 
one  jagged  hole.  At  100  yards  all  groups 
stayed  under  five  inches  from  a Remington 
870  with  a screw-in  slug  choke.  Jim’s  best 
effort  was  a 2 '/3-inch  group  at  100  yards. 
While  it’s  safe  to  say  a rifled  barrel  may 
reduce  velocity  somewhat,  it  also  improves 
accuracy. 

Space  does  not  permit  a full  review  of 
today’s  shotgun  slugs,  but  1 have  no  qualms 
in  saying  that  better  things  are  still  ahead. 
Using  strong  actions  with  screw-in  barrels 
and  a tighter  locking  bolt  will  increase  the 
accuracy  potential  of  the  sabot  slug.  Mak- 
ing a truly  balanced  slug,  along  with  a new 
type  of  shell  case,  custom  designed  primers 
and  special  powders  could  increase  veloc- 
ity without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

We’ve  come  a long  ways  from  the  days 
of  using  punkin  balls  in  any  ordinary  shot- 
gun. Today  we  have  shotguns  designed 
specifically  for  shooting  slugs,  and  rifled 
slugs  designed  for  accuracy.  Such  a combi- 
nation is  certainly  suitable  for  hig  game 
hunting,  especially  in  the  more  developed 
areas  where  rifles  just  aren’t  suitable.  □ 


Helen  Lewis 


ADVANCEMENTS  in  shotgun  slugs  and  the  guns  used  to  shoot 
them  have  come  a long  way  since  the  punkin  ball  days.  Shown 
here  is  the  new  Harrington  & Richardson  Model  988  1 2-gauge 
Ultra  Slug  Hunter  Deluxe.  It  features  a rifled  bull  barrel. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
North  Dakota  hunters  had  no  fatal 
hunting  accidents.  The  North  Dakota 
Qame  & Fish  Department  attributes 
the  record  to  its  hunter  education 
course  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program’s  volunteer  instructors,  who 
trained  more  than  6,600  students 
during  1996. 

Coal  is  the  primary  source  ot  energy 
produced  in  the  United  States, 
accounting  for  about  a third  of  the 
nation’s  energy  output.  The  country  is 
using  more  coal  than  ever  before. 
Preliminary  figures  put  1996  U.S.  coal 
output  at  1.07  billion  tons  — up  almost 
four  percent  from  1995. 

A shrinking  habitat,  their  lack  of 
fear  of  humans  and  their  own  recent 
poor  breeding  success  are  jeopardizing 
Key  deer,  the  tiny,  endangered  three- 
foot -high  animals  that  live  only  in  the 
lower  Florida  Keys.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press,  wildlife  officials 
report  that  a record  1 00  Key  deer  died 
in  1996  — about  two-thirds  of  them 
killed  by  cars.  Only  about  250  to  300 
deer  remain. 

The  1996-97  waterfowl  harvest  in 
South  Carolina  declined  an  estimated  33 
percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Waterfowl  biologists  projected  the  1996 
total  duck  bight  to  be  89  million,  a 
significant  increase  over  1995  and  the 
largest  projection  in  more  than  two 
decades.  However,  bad  weather  disrupted 
the  migration,  leaving  many  waterfowlers 
disappointed  with  the  lower  than 
anticipated  number  of  ducks  that 
reached  the  state. 


One  hunter  lost  his  life  and  four 
others  received  serious  firearm  inflicted 
injuries  in  hunting  related  accidents  in 
Nevada  last  year,  according  to  the 
Nevada  Division  of  Wildlife.  The  1996 
total  of  five  accidents  is  the  same 
number  reported  the  previous  year,  both 
up  slightly  over  the  average  of  3.8  for 
the  past  25  years.  The  death  was  only 
the  second  hunting  firearms  related 
fatality  during  the  past  10  years. 

Research  conducted  in  Michigan 
indicates  that  when  a hunter  spots  a deer 
his  body  goes  through  several  changes 
that  can  be  risky  for  those  with  heart 
conditions.  The  study,  which  harnessed 
25  hunters  to  portable  heart  monitors, 
found  even  when  a hunter  was  standing 
still,  seeing  a deer  elevated  his  heart  rate. 
One  hunter’s  pulse  soared  to  168  heats 
per  minute  when  he  saw  a 10-point  buck. 

Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  have 
been  selected  as  the  first  states  in  the 
nation  to  undergo  an  independent 
review  of  their  management  practices 
on  public  forestlands  to  determine  if 
they  meet  certifiable  standards  of 
sustainable  forestry.  Obtaining 
certification  would  give  Pennsylvania’s 
public  forestlands  a rare  marketing 
advantage  in  providing  certified  wood  to 
saumills  that  meet  consumer  demand 
for  wood  products  that  come  from  a 
sustainably  managed  forest  system. 


Answers:  whistling,  plummage,  coo, 
ground,  squabs,  flock. 
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Deer  & Bear  Videos: 


Journey  through  the  wondrous  world  of 
our  most  popular  animal  in  this  captivat- 
ing 75-minute  video.  Two  years  in  the 
making,  shot  from  suburban  Philadelphia 
to  deep  within  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest,  Fenneylvania  Whitetails  features 
breathtaking  footage  of  the  highly  adapt- 
able white-tailed  deer. 


Hike  alon^  with  Game  Commission  Piolo- 
^ist  Gary  Alt  as  he  explores  the  fascinat- 
ing world  of  one  of  our  most  impressive 
mammals.  In  On  the  Trail  of  Fenneylvania's 
Black  Beare,  Alt  follows  the  animal 
through  the  phases  of  its  life  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  This 
100-minute  video  documents 
bear  behavior  never  before 
captured  on  film. 

Each  video,  Pennsylvania  Whitetails:  Living  with 
Change  and  On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvanians  Black 
Bears,  is  available  for: 

$29.95,  plus  67oStatc  sales  tax. 

Order  from  the 
Game  Commission 
Dept.  M5 

2001  Elmcrton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


Waterfowl  Stamps  and 

prints/ 

INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's water- 
fowl,  and  your 
future,  too.  Buy 
Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Stamps 
and  Prints. 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print  with 
medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per  print,  $85  per 
print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '94,  '95  and  '96  designs  are  avail- 
able. Posters  of  the  1996  and  1997  designs,  18  x 24,  inches  are  $12 
each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1995  and  '96  designs  are  still 
available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are  $ 1 5 each;  for 
unframed  prints,  $7.50.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable 
to  and  order  from  the  J 
Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Dept. 

MS,  2001  Elmerton 
Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17110-9797. 


1 997  “Hooded  Mergansers,”  by  Clark  Weaver 
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Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission: 
1895-1995,  by  Joe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  ami  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Cookbook  is  a collection 
of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Price:  $12.22 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  j.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state’s 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price:  $9.43 
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Prices  include  handling  and 
postage.  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents add  6%  sales  tax.  Make 
check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797. 
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Dad's  Ithaca 


OR  AS  FAR  BACK  as  1 can  re- 
member,  my  father  had  promised 
me  that  his  favorite  shotgun  would  one 
day  he  mine.  The  only  condition  was 
that  it  would  remain  his  for  as  long  as 
he  still  hunted.  So,  it  was  not  the  hap- 
piest  day  of  my  life  when  Dad  an- 
nounced  that  1 had  become  the  owner 
of  his  Ithaca  Model  37  Featherlight. 
It  was  not  the  first  gun  my  father  had 
owned,  hut  it  was  his  first  new  gun  and 
it  was  the  only  shotgun  he  ever  used 
from  the  day  he  got  it. 

The  Ithaca  had  been  a gift  from  my 
mother,  and  it’s  safe  to  say  that  this 
particular  shotgun  was  among  the  first 
of  its  design  to  he  manufactured  by 
Ithaca  after  the  patent  had  been  pur- 
chased  from  Remington.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  37s  1 have  seen  with  a brass 
bead  front  sight  instead  of  the  Ray-Ban 
type,  which  was  introduced  sometime 
after  World  War  11.  Long  before  1 was 
old  enough  to  do  any  hunting  myself, 
I had  seen  enough  rabbits  and  ring- 
necks  hanging  from  the  post  on  our 
back  porch  to  attest  to  the  game-get- 
ting ability  of  this  little  lightweight 
20-gauge. 

Over  the  years  that  I’ve  used  the 
Ithaca,  I’ve  brought  home  a wide  va- 
riety of  small  game  with  it.  Dove,  rab- 
bit, squirrel  and  even  a few  woodcock 
were  among  the  first.  In  the  October 
’93  issue  of  Game  News,  1 related  the 
story  of  the  day  1 was  lucky  enough  to 
bag  my  first  turkey  when  1 just  hap- 
pened upon  a flock  while  rabbit  hunt- 
ing. 


A few  months  after  1 got  the  turkey  1 
let  my  kids  talk  me  into  bringing  home  a 
pup,  and  despite  his  vast  array  of  ances- 
tors, Crockett  has  developed  a knack  for 
finding  game  that  far  surpasses  my  own 
abilities.  1 seldom  go  hunting  without  the 
dog  now,  hut  the  Ithaca  sees  far  less  action 
these  days. 

1 used  the  Ithaca  a lot  when  Dad  first 
passed  it  on  to  me,  hut  a few  years  after  he 
passed  away,  in  ’78,  1 decided  it  might  be 
wise  to  start  pampering  it.  The  stock  and 
blueing  are  well  worn,  but  it’s  still  in  fine 
working  order  and  1 want  to  make  sure  it 
stays  that  way  for  a good  long  time.  1 have 
other  shotguns  to  use  for  most  of  my  hunt- 
ing now,  so  the  Ithaca  comes  off  the  rack 
for  only  a few  hunts  each  year. 

1 had  already  taken  grouse  earlier  this 
particular  year,  while  hunting  with  other 
shotguns,  and  it  was  close  to  Thanksgiv- 
ing when  1 decided  it  was  time  once  again 
to  dust  off  the  Ithaca. 

The  day  was  clear  and  sunny  but  the 
temperature  was  cold,  and  just  the  night 
before  we  had  gotten  enough  snow  to  cover 
the  ground.  I hunted  the  woods  close  to 
home  that  afternoon,  and  because  of  the 
houses  along  our  road,  hunting  in  the 
woods  nearby  requires  a little  extra  cau- 
tion and  a lot  of  extra  luck.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  to  hunt  beyond  the  safety  zones, 
but  we  all  know  that  shot  pellets  can  carry 
much  farther  than  1 50  yards,  particularly 
when  fired  at  a bird  in  the  air.  So  then,  the 
luck  comes  into  play  in  trying  to  get  the 
grouse  to  fly  away  from  the  houses  when 
they  flush.  In  less  than  an  hour  of  hunting, 
the  dog  and  1 had  flushed  grouse  at  three 
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I COULD  tell  from  the  sound  of  things  that 
this  flush  was  not  a single,  and  my  hopes 
rose  before  the  birds  did.  Three  grouse 
came  up  at  once  and  they  flew  towards  the 
houses. 

different  locations  and  each  one  flew 
straight  for  the  nearest  house,  making 
a shot  impossible. 

About  10  minutes  after  the  third 
flush  of  the  day,  1 watched  as  the  dog 
moved  toward  a small,  thick  tangle  of 
grapevines,  and  suddenly  grouse  ex- 
ploded out  of  it.  1 could  tell  from  the 
sound  of  things  that  this  flush  was  not 
a single,  and  my  hopes  rose  before  the 
birds  did.  Three  grouse  came  up  at 
once  and  they  all  flew  single  file 
straight  out  towards  the  road  and 
houses  to  my  left.  As  1 stood  and 
watched  them  fly  off  1 was  already 
starring  to  disbelieve  my  had  luck 
when  the  sound  of  a fourth  bird  on  the 
rise  brought  my  attention  back  to  the 
grapevines.  1 was  almost  too  surprised 
to  react  when  the  grouse  came  almost 
straight  up,  making  a slight  arc  to  the 
right.  It  reached  the  treetops  and  was 
about  to  level  off  for  a getaway  when  1 
shot. 


As  the  bird  fell  through  the  trees,  the 
earlier  flushes  of  the  day  no  longer  mat- 
tered. 1 had  just  collected  the  first  grouse 
I’d  ever  taken  with  Dad’s  Ithaca,  and  it 
added  something  extra  to  the  experience. 
Back  on  the  day  I’d  shot  the  turkey,  as  I 
stood  there  admiring  it,  1 caught  myself 
saying  right  out  loud,  “We  got  it.  Dad!’’  I 
said  that  again  as  1 held  this  grouse  and 
smoothed  its  feathers. 

One  day,  a year  earlier,  while  carrying 
the  Ithaca,  1 missed  some  pheasants.  I 
might  not  have  taken  the  gun  out  again 
after  that,  but  thinking  about  those  missed 
shots  made  me  realize  that  in  all  the  years 
1 had  hunted  with  it,  1 had  never  taken  a 
ringneck.  A few  days  later  1 brought  the 
gun  off  the  rack  once  again,  not  suspect- 
ing the  kind  of  luck  1 was  to  have  that  day. 

1 started  exit  hunting  through  the  woods 
on  my  way  to  some  nearby  fields,  and  the 
first  flush  of  the  day  was  a grouse  that  flew 
from  the  top  of  a pine.  1 must  have  still 
been  asleep  because  I didn’t  even  get  off  a 
shot.  Moments  later  the  dog  and  I gave  the 
first  field  a gtxxl  going  over  and  it  came  up 
empty.  Not  far  into  the  second  field  I was 
watching  the  dog  trot  along  just  10  yards 
ahead  of  me  when  he  took  a sudden  sharp 
turn  to  our  right.  1 saw  the  big  rooster 
hunkered  down  in  the  cover,  just  seconds 
before  the  dog  moved  close  enough  to  put 
it  up. 

1 must  have  still  been  thinking  about 
that  grouse,  because  1 pulled  up  and  took  a 
quick  shot  while  the  bird  was  way  too  close. 
1 missed.  What  happened  next  could  best 
be  explained  by  saying  that  1 came  down 
with  a had  case  of  “pheasant  fever.”  As  the 
rooster  flew  away  across  the  wide  open 
field,  1 couldn’t  understand  why  1 couldn’t 
get  off  a second  shot.  By  the  time  1 realized 
the  futility  of  reaching  back  for  the  second 
trigger  of  the  double  1 use  for  most  of  my 
hunting,  and  had  pumped  another  shell 
into  the  chamber,  the  bird  was  out  of  range. 

Hoping  1 had  already  made  all  the  mis- 
takes 1 could  make  in  one  day,  1 called  the 
dog  and  went  to  try  our  luck  in  a long  nar- 
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row  field,  which  ran  parallel  to  a dirt  road. 
But  just  50  yards  into  it,  1 knew  1 was  des- 
tined  for  some  simple  had  timing.  Just  as  1 
heard  the  school  hus  coming  down  the 
road,  1 noticed  that  the  dog  was  starting  to 
work  a bird.  There  wasn’t  enough  time  to 
call  him  off,  and  to  make  things  worse,  this 
bird  was  a runner  that  chose  to  head  to- 
ward  the  road.  When  it  did  go  up,  it  was 
silhouetted  against  the  side  of  the  passing 
school  bus.  All  1 could  do  was  laugh  at  the 
way  things  were  going  for  me  on  this  hunt. 

We  covered  a lot  of 
ground  after  that,  hut 
it  wasn’t  until  shortly 
before  noon  that  the 
action  picked  up 
again.  After  working 
quite  a few  fields  but 
finding  no  pheasants, 
a hillside  choked  with 
crabapples  looked  like 
such  inviting  grouse 
cover  that  1 couldn’t 
pass  it  up. 

The  bird  flushed 
close  to  the  edge  of  the 
tree  line  before  the  dog  or  1 had  entered 
into  the  crabapples,  and  my  shot  missed.  1 
thought  a reflush  should  he  easy  enough 
to  manage  in  an  area  that  size,  hut  1 guess 
the  grouse  must  have  seen  things  differ- 
ently. When  we  at  last  came  out  of  the 
thick  cover  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  1 noted 
the  dog’s  enthusiasm  as  he  started  into  the 
bordering  area. 

The  cover  directly  downhill  from  us  had 
recently  had  some  cutting  done.  The  vis- 
ibility was  much  better  than  it  had  been  in 
the  crabapples,  but  all  the  brush  and  left- 
over treetops  made  the  going  much  slower. 
Even  the  dog  had  to  crawl  or  climb  his  way 
through  this  stuff,  but  he  managed  to  put 
the  rooster  up  for  me.  1 got  off  one  shot  — 
a clean  miss  — before  the  bird  cleared 
some  trees.  At  least  Crockett  had  done  his 
part  well,  but  when  1 called  him  back  for 
his  deserved  praise  and  he  didn’t  come  right 
away,  I should  have  known  something  was 


up.  Even  so,  1 was  surprised  moments 
later  by  the  flush  of  a second  rooster.  1 
missed  it,  too. 

Both  birds  had  flown  off  toward  a 
large  field  just  beyond  a strip  of  woods. 
We  went  out  and  hunted  over  the 
field,  hut  the  birds  must  have  run  off 
before  we  reached  it.  Half  an  hour 
later,  on  our  way  home,  the  dog  and  1 
were  hunting  along  the  lower  side  of 
the  slash  piles,  just  below  where  the 
two  roosters  had  flushed  earlier,  and 
the  dog  put  up  another. 
1 still  don’t  know  if  it 
was  a completely  dif- 
ferent bird  or  if  one  of 
the  others  had 
doubled  back  on  us 
but,  in  keeping  with 
the  day’s  theme,  1 
missed  it,  too. 

Later  that  after- 
noon, after  switching 
guns  when  1 went 
home  tor  lunch,  I fi- 
nally succeeded  in  get- 
ting a rooster.  But  after 
that  hunt,  1 came  to  the  conclusion 
that  getting  a pheasant  with  Dad’s 
Ithaca  was  simply  not  in  the  cards.  It 
wasn’t  until  the  first  week  of  the  early 
grouse  season  the  following  year  that 
1 again  took  the  Ithaca  off  the  rack. 

The  first  grouse  of  the  day  flushed 
within  50  yards  of  my  front  door.  1 
watched  as  it  flew  off  through  some 
pines,  and  1 had  a hunch  that  a reflush 
would  he  an  easy  matter.  Some  200 
yards  farther  along  the  bird  flushed 
again,  from  the  top  of  a pine.  1 missed. 
1 have  a difficult  time  hitting  grouse 
to  begin  with,  and  1 have  never  con- 
nected on  one  that  has  flushed  from 
high  overhead.  1 did  think,  though, 
that  1 knew  where  to  flush  it  again,  so 
1 didn’t  feel  too  bad. 

It  turned  out  that  1 spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  next  half  hour  chasing 
that  grouse  around  in  circles  through 


I realized  that  in  all 
the  years  I had 
hunted  with  Dad’s 
Ithaca,  I had  never 
taken  a ringneck.  I 
thought  about  how 
special  it  would  be 
to  do  that. 
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those  pines,  putting  it  up  again  and 
again.  It  wasn’t  until  the  sixth  flush 
that  I tinally  got  another  shot,  and  I 
missed  that  one,  too.  It  was  70  degrees 
that  afternoon,  and  hy  that  time  I had 
already  worked  up  a good  sweat.  If  I 
couldn’t  get  it  after  six  flushes,  I fig- 
ured the  grouse  had  won. 

Later,  about  a quarter-mile  away,  I 
flushed  another  grouse,  and  in  some 
woods  that  were  fairly  open  compared 
to  the  pines.  Everything  felt  just  right 


as  1 swung  on  the  rising  bird,  hut  when 
I pulled  the  trigger  my  shot  sent  splin- 
ters flying  from  a dead  tree  only  20  feet 
away.  For  a moment  1 considered  go- 
ing after  the  bird,  hut  I quickly  decided 
to  hunt  hack  towards  home  instead. 

There  are  times  when  my  dog  works 
grouse  as  well  as  he  does  pheasants, 
and  the  next  flush  was  one  of  those 
times.  We  had  gone  only  50  yards 
when  another  grouse  went  up.  This 
one  flushed  from  our  right,  hut  instead 
of  going  away  it  flew  straight  at  the 
dog,  then  swerved  and  flew  directly 
ahead  of  him,  just  hugging  the  ground. 


By  the  time  it  finally  gained  enough  alti- 
tude for  a safe  shot,  it  was  about  out  of  sight, 
hut  I shot,  anyway,  and  missed  again. 

We  put  up  three  more  grouse  on  our  way 
home,  hut  none  offered  any  sort  of  shot.  It 
seemed  my  streak  of  had  luck  with  Dad’s 
Ithaca  had  carried  over  to  this  season  as 
well. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  ’94  pheasant  season,  the  dog 
put  up  a rooster  in  the  first  field  we  hunted. 
Even  though  I had  my  double  along  that 
day,  I missed  it  with  both  bat- 
tels, and  it  was  the  only  bird 
we  put  up  that  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  my  friend,  Tom 
Mackey,  joined  me.  We 
hunted  pretty  hard  and  put  up 
a few  roosters.  Tom  got  some 
shooting,  too,  but  we  both 
came  home  empty-  handed. 

Throughout  most  of  the 
first  week  the  dog  found  only 
three  more  pheasants,  all  hens. 
I took  the  Ithaca  out  on  the 
first  Friday  of  the  season  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I just  felt 
like  carrying  a lighter  gun,  not 
that  1 thought  my  luck  was 
going  to  change. 

I left  the  house  around  7:30, 
and  once  again  put  up  a grouse 
before  I’d  even  loaded  the  gun. 
A hunt  through  the  pines 
turned  up  hirdless  this  time,  but  I did  see  a 
small  buck  going  out  ahead  ot  us  as  we  ap- 
proached the  open  woods.  That  was  the 
last  game  I saw  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
first  field. 

I’ve  gotten  in  the  habit  of  beginning  a 
hunt  in  this  field  with  a quick  trip  around 
its  outer  edge  because  the  thick  cover  sur- 
rounding it  is  often  the  most  productive 
area.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lower 
side,  which  runs  parallel  to  a streamhottom 
overgrown  in  wild  roses.  We  were  nearing 
the  far  corner  of  the  lower  side  when  the 
dog  made  a quick  turn  into  the  field  at  our 
left.  With  Crockett,  any  movement  that’s 


I PULLED  up  on  one  bird  as  it  flew  to  my  left,  and  when 
the  little  20-gauge  Ithaca  cracked,  I noted  that  the  hold 
had  looked  good. 
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faster  than  his  steady  trot  usually  means 
game,  and  he  hadn’t  gone  far  when  two 
roosters  came  out  cackling  above  the  high 
weeds  just  ahead  of  him. 

1 pulled  up  on  one  bird  as  it  tlew  to  my 
left,  and  when  the  little  20  cracked,  1 noted 
that  the  hold  had  looked  good.  The  rooster 
dropped  fast.  The  other  bird  flew  directly 
in  front  of  me  and  was 
heading  toward  the 
streambottom  on  my 
right.  1 worked  the 
pump  as  1 swung  on 
him  and  got  off  a shot 
just  as  he  was  about  to 
disappear  into  the 
trees. 

With  two  birds 
down,  1 suddenly  real- 
ized  that  my  excite- 
ment  level  bordered  cm 
panic.  1 had  scored  doubles  with  the  Ithaca 
before,  but  only  on  clay  pigeons  that  were 
both  flying  straight  out  in  front  of  me.  1 
could  hear  the  wings  of  the  second  rooster 
as  they  flapped  from  somewhere  in  the 
thorny  tangle  of  the  streambottom.  The 
sound  seemed  stationary,  hut  1 wanted  to 
get  the  dog  in  after  it  fast. 

Meanwhile,  Crockett  had  gone  after  the 
first  bird.  1 knew  that  if  1 found  him  I’d 
also  find  the  bird,  so  when  1 spotted  his 
tail  thrashing  the  weeds  1 rushed  over.  Pick- 
ing up  that  bird,  1 hurried  the  dog  toward 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  sent  him  into  the 
thick  cover  below.  By  that  time  the  rooster 
could  no  longer  be  heard  flapping,  so  1 was 
really  relieved  when  we  found  it  about  25 
yards  into  the  thorns.  1 carried  them  both 


hack  out  into  the  field  to  field-dress 
them.  1 looked  at  my  watch  and  saw 
that  it  was  exactly  8:25;  1 had  been 
out  for  less  than  an  hour. 

After  cleaning  the  birds  1 stood  to 
admire  them  for  a few  moments.  Af- 
ter all  the  years  1 had  been  hunting 
with  Dad’s  gun,  the  first  pheasants  1 
ever  got  with  it  turned 
out  to  he  a double.  1 
couldn’t  help  hut 
wonder  if  all  the 
missed  shots  of  the 
past  year  hadn’t  hap- 
pened just  to  add  sa- 
vor to  this  moment.  1 
have  to  admit,  the 
double  was  worth  the 
wait. 

Just  as  1 stuffed  the 
roosters  into  my  hunt- 
ing vest  and  was  starting  towatd  home, 
1 once  again  heard  the  sound  of  a 
school  bus  in  the  distance  as  it  trav- 
eled down  the  dirt  road.  1 knew  that 
my  son  Jake  was  on  that  bus,  and  that 
he  was  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why 
1 have  chosen  to  take  such  care  with 
the  old  Ithaca. 

He  had  turned  12  the  past  spring, 
hut  his  hunting  had  been  limited  be- 
cause of  a broken  arm  he  received  in  a 
tree  climbing  accident.  Maybe  some- 
day he  will  he  able  to  recall  some 
muffed  shots  and  a few  good  hits  of 
his  own  with  the  Ithaca.  He  has  known 
for  some  time  now  that  the  gun  will 
he  his  someday,  hut  not  before  I’m 
done  using  Dad’s  gun  myself.  □ 


After  all  the  years 
I had  been  hunting 
with  Dad’s  gun, 
the  first  pheasants 
I ever  got  with  it 
turned  out  to  be  a 
double . 


Cover  painting  by  Gerald  Putt 

WHAT’S  MORE  COLORFUL  than  a ring-necked  pheasant  against  a background  of  amber 
waves  of  grain  shimmering  in  an  autumn  breeze?  Once  the  king  of  upland  gamebirds  here 
in  the  Keystone  State,  when  small  farms  with  overgrown  cropfields  were  common,  shrinking 
habitat  has  caused  pheasant  numbers  to  plummet.  Still,  pockets  of  wild  birds  exist  in  some 
spots  and  pheasants  are  stocked  in  many  areas  open  to  public  hunting,  providing  sport  to 
those  diligent  hunters  who  seek  the  thrill  of  a cackling  rooster  exploding  from  underfoot. 
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The  Hunter's 
Uniform 

By  Gary  Paine 


CAMOUFLAGE.  Evoking  images 
of  speckles,  dots,  stripes  and 
branches,  these  often  drah  and  dreary 
clothes  are  now  created  in  almost  lim- 
itless  patterns  to  conceal  a hunter’s 
identity  in  any  type  of  terrain  imagin- 
able.  Camouflage  patterns  made  for 
hats,  face  nets,  shirts,  jackets,  pants, 
boots  and  gloves  form  the  hunter’s 
uniform.  And  yet  there  is  no  unifor- 
mity  to  camouflage  except  the  con- 
cepts. The  concepts,  or  principles,  are 
scientific,  whereas  the  application  is 
art. 

Camouflage  is  hardly  new,  but  par- 
ticularly since  1 980,  hunters  have  been 
bombarded  with  all  sorts  of  patterned 
camouflage  clothing.  Approximately 
140  civilian  hunting  patterns  have 


been  developed  to  date,  and  when  those 
developed  by  U.S.  and  foreign  militaries 
are  added,  the  number  jumps  to  more  than 
200.  On  a recent  hunting  trip  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  I could  see  where 
three  or  four  patterns  would  have  been 
ideal  for  the  variety  of  terrain  I hunted. 
What’s  going  on  here?  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  hunter?  And  why  all  those 
patterns? 

It  has  not  always  been  like  this.  Both 
hunters  and  military  forces  were  familiar 
with  solid  earth-tone  colors.  However  a 
change  took  place  in  1917  during  World 
War  1 in  Erance,  where  the  seed  was  planted. 
That  is  when  the  word  camouflage  entered 
the  English  language.  The  subject  was  stud- 
ied and  tested.  The  application  was  used  in 
war.  Studies  conducted  in  both  World  Wars 
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and  afterwards  confirmed  many  ideas  re- 
garding the  subject.  Those  concepts  are 
known  to  the  hunter  and  are  in  evidence 
today,  as  seen  by  the  numerous  camouflage 
patterns. 

From  the  many  military  tests  conducted, 
six  principles  were  summarized  that  re- 
duced the  subject  of  camouflage  into  smaller 
nuggets  for  study  purposes.  The  use  of  move- 
ment, position,  shape,  color,  shadow  and 
texture  defined  the  application  of  camou- 
flage. Of  these  principles,  movement  and 
position  are  dependent  on  the  actions  and 
tactics  of  the  hunter.  The  other  four  prin- 
ciples: shape,  color,  texture  and  shadow, 
can  effectively  be  handled  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a patterned  outfit  and  accessories. 
Remember,  however,  that  the  last  four 
principles  support  the  first  two.  With  this 
in  mind  we  can  look  at  those  four  principles 
that  provide  the  basis  fot  so  many  of  the 
camouflage  patterns  now  produced. 

Every  pattern  fits  into  two  broadly  de- 
fined areas  that  concern  shape.  Patterns 
primarily  either  blend  or  they  disrupt.  Few 
do  both  well  at  the  same  time.  The  all  too 
familiar  outline  of  the  head,  shoulders  and 
arms  is  easily  identifiable  and  makes  it  the 
characteristic  feature  in  the  visual  identifi- 
cation of  a human.  The  concept,  of  course, 
is  to  disrupt,  or  break,  that  characteristic 
outline.  Every  camouflage  pattern  breaks 
up  the  outline  in  some  way,  and  some  do  it 
better  than  others.  This  is  accomplished 
with  the  use  of  colored  shapes  that  extend 
across  the  body  to  form  a disruptive  pat- 
tern. These  shapes  can  mimic  a tree’s  trunk, 
branches  or  limbs  with  a mix  of  leaves.  Or 
it  can  be  a latger  series  of  colors  in  some 
block  form  that  do  not  specifically  match 
any  one  environment,  hut  continuously 
break  up  the  outline  ovet  a wider  range  of 
terrain. 

The  pattern’s  shape  also  concerns  dis- 
tance. The  tetm  “blobbing”  has  been  used 
to  describe  patterns  that  loose  their  capa- 
bility to  distupt  the  human  outline  at  a 
given  distance,  usually  40  yards.  T radition- 
ally,  if  a pattern  blobbed  it  was  considered 


undesirable  because  the  pattern  was 
no  longer  visible.  However  blobbing 
must  he  examined  with  the  game  to  he 
hunted  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  tettain 
hunted  in.  Generally,  the  larger  the 
pattern  the  greater  the  distance  it  will 
continuously  break  up  the  outline. 
Conversely,  the  smaller  the  pattern 
the  closer  it  would  work.  A compacted 
bark  pattern  should  he  chosen  for  hunt- 
ing in  dense  woods  because  the  dis- 
tances are  short.  Keep  in  mind  dis- 
tance when  choosing  which  disrup- 
tive pattern  will  effectively  mask  yout 
shape. 


As  a rule  the  predominant  color  of 
the  terrain  should  also  be  the  primary, 
or  base,  color  of  your  clothing.  Browns, 
grays,  tans  and  greens  are  popular  in  all 
their  related  hues  and  tones.  Some 
colors  have  been  based  upon  photo- 
graphs while  others  have  been  matched 
directly  with  the  color  of  dirt  and 
leaves.  The  biggest  influence  upon 
color  is  light,  and  as  the  amount  of 
light  changes  during  the  day,  colors 
should  too.  The  pattern’s  colors  will 
appear  brighter  or  darker.  Use  of  black 
and  lighter  colored  highlights  within 
the  pattern  can  take  advantage  of  these 
variations. 

Eluorescent  orange  requirements 
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seemingly  contradict  effective  color 
use.  Created  as  a safety  element  for  the 
color  and  color-blind  vision  of  hunt- 
ers, it  is  thought  that  orange  appears  as 
a dull  tone  to  animals  that  don’t  have 
color  vision.  Normally,  a hat  and  an 
orange  vest  or  jacket  more  than  meet 
Pennsylvania’s  legal  requirements.  Ir- 
regular lines  or  blobs  may  be  added  to 
disrupt  the  solid  block  of  color  and 
shape  without  violating  the  minimum 
rec|uirements,  however,  several  cam- 
ouflage patterns  are  now  available  in 
their  safety  orange  variants. 


Shadow  and  texture  are  more 
closely  connected  than  the  other  prin- 
ciples. The  use  of  shadow  refers  both 
to  where  the  hunter’s  shadow  is  placed 
(position),  and  the  one  created.  The 
shadow  created  can  he  affected  by  the 
clothing,  its  pattern  and  anything  the 
hunter  may  add  to  disrupt  his  outline. 
Some  hunters  use  strips  of  burlap,  oth- 
ers purchase  artificial  leaves  to  further 
break  up  their  outline  and,  at  the  same 
time,  change  their  shadow. 

Texture  has  much  to  do  with 
shadow  because  it  influences  the  ef- 
fect light  has  on  the  garment.  One 
company  has  developed  a camo  fabric 
that  is  gathered  and  wrinkled,  which 
increases  the  texture  and,  therefore. 


creates  shadows  on  the  clothing.  This  pro- 
cess works  well  on  orange  clothing  without 
limiting  the  amtiunt  of  orange.  More  tradi- 
tional patterns  printed  on  flat  fabric  will 
rely  on  the  use  of  color,  usually  small 
amounts  of  light  or  dark  contrast,  to  give 
the  pattern  some  visual  texture. 

There  was  a time  when  camouflage 
clothing  meant  a selection  of  just  a few 
patterns  that  were  based  on  general  pur- 
pose military  designs.  The  number  of  pat- 
terns increased  throughout  the  1980s, 
though,  when  almost  every  conceivable 
hunting  environment  or  situation  was  cov- 
ered with  an  appropriately  designed  cam- 
ouflage pattern.  Very  specific  patterns,  fit- 
ting one  type  of  huiating  in  one  type  of 
terrain  were  commonplace.  Now,  more  than 
halfway  through  the  last  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  it  seems  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back.  Some  companies  are  stepping  away 
from  the  fine-tuned,  specific  patterns  and 
are  now  producing  multiple-purpose  pat- 
terns fitting  a wider  range  of  environments 
and  situations. 

Today,  the  Pennsylvania  hunter  has 
more  choices  and  options  to  blend  into  a 
specific  environment,  whethet  it  is  thick 
woods,  cornfields,  marshland  or  snow-cov- 
ered hills.  To  some  that  is  good  news,  hut  to 
others  it  is  confusing  as  the  quantity  of 
patterns  overwhelms  the  decision  making 
process.  N evertheless,  a good  starting  point 
in  choosing  a pattern,  or  refining  what  you 
alteady  own,  may  be  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing: Keep  in  mind  your  particular  game 
species’  senses.  How  well  can  the  particular 
game  you  hunt  see,  hear  and  smell?  The 
terrain  and  environment  where  you  hunt 
may  change,  hut  your  game’s  senses  do  not; 
therefore,  base  your  overall  camouflage 
thinking  to  the  animal’s  senses  with  slight 
modification  based  oit  the  conditions  of 
the  terrain.  Most  camouflage  patterns  have 
been  made  for  color  vision.  A few,  how- 
ever, were  developed  primarily  for  non- 
color  seeing  game.  Don’t  necessarily  ignore 
those  patterns  that  seem  odd  or  ridiculous 
to  your  color  eyesight.  □ 
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Calling  in  a Deer 

Dave  Cooper 


The  rustling  leaves  snapped  me 
from  my  morning  reverie.  Whatever 
was  making  the  noise  was  big,  and  it  was 
heading  my  way.  Instinctively  I tightened 
the  grip  on  my  how  and  peered  down 
through  the  trees,  straining  for  a look  at 
the  animal,  which  I hoped  was  a buck. 

A patch  of  brown  appeared  on  the  trail. 
A large  doe  with  her  tongue  hanging  out 
raced  past  my  stand  and  headed  for  the 
thicket  on  my  left.  Another  deer,  still  out 
of  sight,  was  following.  This  I was  sure  was 
a buck  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  doe.  1 drew 
back  my  bow  in  anticipation. 

Then,  there  it  was,  a nice  6-point,  hut 
it  ran  through  my  shooting  lane  before  1 
could  aim  and  release.  My  only  recourse 
was  to  make  it  stop  or  at  least  slow  dowm  if 
1 was  to  get  a shot. 


From  deep  in  my  throat  1 let  out  a 
loud  “Urp!”  Incredibly,  the  buck  skid- 
ded to  a halt  less  than  25  yards  away 
and  looked  hack  over  its  shoulder.  1 
slowly  moved  into  shooting  position, 
but  only  to  find  that  the  thick  laurel 
covered  nearly  all  of  the  deer’s  body. 
Only  its  head  and  part  of  its  neck  could 
he  seen  clearly.  1 settled  the  sight  pin 
on  the  top  of  the  deer’s  neck  and 
briefly  thought  about  shooting,  hut 
quickly  dismissed  the  idea.  The  shot 
was  just  too  risky.  1 let  down  the  how 
and  the  buck  soon  trotted  out  of  sight. 

The  day  w'as  Saturday,  November 
6,  the  fifth  week  of  the  1993  archety 
season,  and  the  rut  was  in  full  swing. 
The  previous  evening  I had  seen  two 
bucks  following  does  on  the  trail  that 
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I was  now  watching.  Just  before  dark, 
I had  moved  my  treestand  to  within 
1 5 yards  of  the  trail  and  clipped  a few 
branches,  so  I would  have  a clear 
shooting  lane. 

It  was  now  early  morning,  just  af- 
ter daylight,  and  1 had  already  had  a 
chance  at  a nice  deer.  1 made  up  my 
mind  to  spend  the  entire  day,  if  neces- 
sary, in  this  stand.  This  trail  was  really 
hot.  1 just  knew  that  if  1 had  enough 
patience,  1 would  get  another  chance. 

While  1 waited,  1 figured  I’d  try  call- 
ing in  a buck  with  my  grunt  tube  or 
doe  bleat  call.  I’ve  found  that  the  grunt 
tube  often  works  in  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  a passing  buck.  1 had  used  one 
before  to  bring  a couple  of  bucks  am- 
bling my  way,  hut  1 never  got  off  a shot. 
The  sound  1 had  used  to  stop  the  run- 
ning buck,  “Urp,"  roughly  imitates  the 
sound  made  by  a grunting  deer.  Mak- 
ing the  sound  with  your  mouth  will 
sometimes  work  in  a pinch  when  there 
isn’t  time  to  get  out  your  grunt  tube. 

When  the  rut  is  near  its  peak,  early 
November,  it  seems,  where  1 hunt.  I’ll 
use  a doe  bleat  call.  Does  in  heat  will 
call  to  suitor  bucks  with  a long,  soft, 
n-n-a-a-a-a-h.  Like  the  grunt  tube,  1 
had  bucks  respond  to  the  call,  hut  had 
never  called  one  in  for  a shot.  1 made 
my  first  series  of  calls  with  the  doe 
bleater  about  7:15  a.m.:  n-n-a-a-a-a-h, 
n-n-a-fl-a-a-fi.  Nothing  happened. 

1 waited  another  1 5 minutes  and 
tried  again.  In  the  middle  of  my  call,  1 
spotted  a lone  deer  threading  its  way 
through  the  laurel.  It  was  a small  but- 
ton buck,  nose  to  the  ground  and  its 
tail  stuck  straight  out  as  it  trailed  some 
enticing  scent  past  my  stand.  Al- 
though 1 had  an  antlerless  tag,  1 let  the 
little  buck  pass;  1 had  my  heart  set  on 
an  antlered  deer. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky 
when  1 placed  the  doe  bleater  in  my 
mouth  and  let  out  another  plaintive 
doe  mating  call.  The  sound  of  a run- 


THE  PLUMP  5-point  began  searching  for 
the  "doe"  it  heard  bleating.  When  it  turned 
and  looked  back  I drew  back  my  bowstring, 
settled  the  sight-pin  just  behind  its  left 
shoulder,  then  released. 

ning  deer  quickly  closing  in  on  me  came 
from  the  woods  to  my  right.  Then  a plump 
5 -point  stepped  out  of  the  laurel  and  into 
my  shooting  lane.  It  stopped  and  began 
searching  for  the  “doe”  that  had  been  call- 
ing. When  it  turned  and  looked  back  and 
away  from  me,  1 slowly  drew  back  my  bow, 
settled  the  sight-pin  just  behind  its  left 
shoulder,  then  released.  The  arrow  struck 
the  deer  a little  higher  than  1 wanted,  but 
it  still  penetrated  the  lungs. 

The  buck  turned  and  bolted  back 
through  the  laurel  and  soon  disappeared 
from  view.  1 listened  intently,  hoping  to 
hear  the  telltale  sign  of  a falling  deer,  but 
none  came.  1 looked  at  my  watch  — 8:20. 
1 figured  I’d  give  the  buck  half  an  hour  be- 
fore searching  for  it.  Just  then,  as  1 looked 
out  through  the  thick  cover,  1 saw  the  buck 
stagger  across  a small  opening  in  the  laurel 
and  then  disappear  from  view.  Once  again, 
1 listened  hut  didn’t  hear  the  sound  of  a 
falling  deer. 

1 reviewed  the  shot  in  my  mind:  white 
fletching  and  white  nock  burying  deep  into 
the  deer’s  side  just  behind  the  shoulder.  It 
sure  looked  like  a good  shot  to  me,  hut 
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could  I be  wrong?  I waited  a half  hour,  and 
then  for  good  measure  waited  another  1 5 
minutes  before  leaving  my  treestand  and 
taking  up  the  trail. 

No  blood.  No  arrow.  Nothing.  The  deer 
had  vanished  leaving  no  sign  at  all.  After 
searching  for  nearly  an  hour  without  find- 
ing  anything,  1 sat  down  next  to  a tree  to 
gather  my  thoughts  and  plan  my  next  ac- 
tion. 1 wasn’t  about  to  give  up.  If  1 couldn’t 
find  him  within  another  hour,  1 figured,  1 
would  call  for  help  from  some  of  my  friends 
who  were  known  for  their  excellent  track- 
ing ability. 

Before  going  for  help,  though,  1 went 
back  to  where  1 had  shot  the  deer  and  got 
my  bearings.  When  1 stood  there  review- 
ing the  shot,  a light  seemed  to  come  on  in 
my  head.  1 had  done  all  of  my  searching  in 
the  direction  where  1 had  last  seen  the  deer 
heading.  As  thick  as  the  cover  was,  he 


could  have  easily  turned  and  walked 
in  another  direction  without  me  see- 
ing him. 

1 quickly  walked  to  where  1 last  saw 
the  deer,  then  turned  around  and  be- 
gan searching  for  sign  in  the  opposite 
direction.  1 went  no  more  than  25 
yards  when  I saw  a patch  of  white  shin- 
ing through  the  laurel  green.  There  lay 
the  buck,  hidden  beneath  a large  hush. 
A flood  of  joy  and  relief  swept  over 
me.  He  certainly  wasn’t  the  largest 
deer  ever  harvested  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  surely  didn’t  have  the  biggest 
rack,  but  he  was  a trophy  to  me. 

When  this  year’s  archery  season 
rolls  around  and  the  rut  is  in  full  swing, 
you  can  bet  I’ll  be  in  my  treestand, 
once  again  calling  deer  with  a plain- 
tive n-n-a-a-a-a-h.  Who  knows,  it  may 
very  well  work  again.  □ 
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Hap 

By  jack  Rodgers 


iiOTAY  IN  LINE  there,  Brian.”  I cau- 
Otioned  the  young  hunter  my  friends 
and  I were  introducing  to  pheasant  hunt- 
ing. 

“Isn’t  this  cover  kind  of  thin?”  he  asked 
as  we  entered  the  shin  deep  weed  field.  It 
was  sparser  than  the  surrounding  cover, 
hut  at  least  it  wasn’t  full  of  hunters.  Hunt- 
ing overlooked  areas  when  there  was  heavy 
hunter  pressure  was  a standard  Hap  trick. 
Besides,  when  I was  Brian’s  age  I wouldn’t 
have  even  asked  such  a question. 

“Be  patient,  Brian,  you’ll  see,”  I an- 
swered. The  youngster  shrugged,  and  we 
entered  the  field.  As  we  hunted  the  patch, 
I thought  hack  to  those  days  when  I was  his 
age,  full  of  enthusiasm,  just  starting  to 
hunt  . . . 

Yep.  Things  sure  were  different  when  I 
was  a kid. 

There  was  no  N intendo,  no  World  W ide 
Webs  or  E-mail,  and  a lot  fewer  malls. 
Parents  didn’t  feel  they  needed  to  con- 
stantly entertain  their  offspring,  either. 
Saying  we  were  bored  would  only  bring  the 
suggestion  of  a chore,  or  — even  worse  — 
that  we  read.  Things  were  tough  for  kids 
then.  Eortunately  for  me  I was  learning  to 
hunt,  and  just  didn’t  have  time  to  feel  sorry 
for  myself.  Besides,  Hap  would  never  have 
allowed  it. 

Hap  was  my  grandfather.  He  was  a short, 
bow-legged  man  from  the  heart  of 
Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  region  in 
Pottsville.  Hap’s  own  youth  had  spanned 
the  Great  Depression  and  other  events  of 
that  time,  and  he  wasn’t  shy  about  sharing 
his  opinion  on  how  tough  my  brother  and 
I had  it.  But  Hap  also  offered  advice  about 
other  subjects,  those  closer  to  the  heart  of 
any  kid.  Things  like  baseball,  driving  a car 
and,  most  important  to  me,  hunting. 


Hap  was  my  mentor  during  those 
introductory  years  in  the  field.  The 
lessons  he  taught  have  provided  much 
of  the  hunting  success  I’ve  achieved. 
He  was  a demanding  taskmaster,  quick 
to  point  out  deficiencies,  and  I knew 
that  no  matter  what  the  huntet  safety 
test  scores  might  say,  I still  needed  to 
pass  Hap’s  course.  And  first  on  Hap’s 
teaching  schedule  was  safety. 

We  started  this  one  early,  my 
younger  brother  and  me.  Mark  and  I 
would  often  accompany  Hap  into  the 
fields  during  late  summer  to  train  his 
beagles  (“higgle,”  if  you’re  from  the 
hard  coal  region.)  One  afternoon  he 
proclaimed  that  we  were  old  enough 
to  start  our  education.  My  grandfather 
lined  us  up  in  a thick  foxtail  field  and, 
in  what  passed  for  virtual  reality  in 
those  days,  handed  us  each  a stick, 
which  would  simulate  our  shotguns. 
Then  he  issued  the  basic  command- 
ments of  the  sport.  Hap  style. 

“You  always  stay  in  line,”  he  pro- 
claimed, glaring  at  us  with  a no-non- 
sense  look.  “That  way,  you  always  know 
where  everyone  is,  and  whether  or  not 
you  can  shoot  if  you  kick  something 
out.  Never  get  out  of  line,”  he  re- 
peated. “That’s  how  people  get  shot.” 
Mark  and  I nodded  solemnly. 

There  was  more.  “We  use  dogs,”  he 
continued,  “so  you  need  to  know  where 
they  are  at  all  times,  too.  No  ringneck 
or  rabbit  is  worth  a dog  or  a man,  so  you 
need  to  know  before  you  shoot.  And 
always  watch  where  your  muzzle  is 
pointing,”  he  nodded,  referring  to  our 
stick  guns.  My  brother  and  I exchanged 
worried  glances.  There  was  going  to  be 
more  to  this  than  just  marching  around 
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and  dropping  cackling  roosters  and 
bouncing  bunnies. 

“Okay,”  he  said  after  letting  his  first 
instructions  sink  in.  “Let’s  see  how  you 
do. 

We  worked  hard  throughout  the 
humid  days  in  the  goldenrod  fields, 
training  the  dogs  and  ourselves.  Mark 
and  1 struggled  to  stay  in  line,  and 
always  tried  to  be  ready  to  answet  the 
question  of  “Where’s  the  dog?”  Little 
by  little  we  improved.  By  September, 
when  Hap  would  have  to  release  us  to 
our  “other  education”  in  school,  he 
was  actually  starting  to  smile.  And 
then  I made  the  mistake. 

One  of  the  pups  was  trying  to  work 
out  the  mysteries  of  rahbit  scent,  and 
Hap  was,  or  so  1 thought,  engrossed  in 
coaching  the  dog.  Out  of  boredom  1 
raised  my  stick  and  pretended  to  shoot 
my  grandfather’s  truck  with  my  make- 
believe  gun.  “Boom!”  1 said. 

“J tinny!”  Hap  yelled. 

1 slowly  turned  to  see  a grinning 
younger  brother  and  a grandfather  who 
was  by  no  means  grinning.  He 
was  downright  frowning.  The 
rest  of  that  outing  found  me  en- 
during the  emhartassment  of 
walking  with  no  stick  while  my 
younger  brother  flaunted  his.  It 
was  a good  lesson  to  learn  early, 
and  1 never  again  pointed  a stick, 
or  gun,  at  anything  I didn’t  in- 
tend to  kill. 

Anothet  basic  training  prac- 
tice of  Hap’s  was  to  putposely 
limit  our  exposure  to  real  shot- 
guns. Most  of  out  eatly  time 
around  the  guns  came  in  the 
form  of  a cleaning  session,  or 
safety  and  loading  drills.  Rarely 

MY  GRANDFATHER  lined  us  up 
in  a thick  foxtail  field  and,  in 
what  passed  for  virtual  reality  in 
those  days,  handed  us  each  a 
stick,  which  would  simulate  our 
shotguns. 


did  we  actually  shoot,  and  when  we  did  it 
was  only  at  some  stationary  target.  My 
brother  and  I chafed  at  this  restraint,  but 
now,  years  later,  I realize  why  my  grandfa- 
ther did  It. 

In  Hap’s  book,  getting  to  handle  or 
shoot  a firearm  was  not  a right  but  a privi- 
lege that  tesponsible  hoys  earned.  Our  dis- 
tance from  the  guns  made  them  even  more 
special  and  we  respected  them  all  the  more 
for  it.  When  Mark  and  I were  around  them 
we  were  especially  attentive  to  safety,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  one  wrong  move 
would  send  them  away  to  a locked  closet. 
Guns  are  still  special  to  me,  and  I still 
respect  them.  The  message  stuck.  But  keep- 
ing us  a healthy  distance  from  the  guns 
wasn’t  the  only  training  method  Hap  used 
that  caused  youthful  frustration. 

Back  in  those  days  the  opening  day  of 
small  game  season  found  the  fields  and 
woodlots  full  of  hunters.  Because  Hap  was 
aware  that  not  everyone  had  their  sticks 
taken  away  before  they  became  lethal  guns, 
he  was  not  about  to  risk  his  dogs  or  grand- 
children in  the  opening  hout  fusillade. 
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Therefore,  it  was  decreed  that 
opening  hours  and  subsequent 
Saturday  mornings  would  find 
my  brother  and  me  watching 
the  processions  work  the  corn- 
fields. We  gazed  in  youthful 
chagrin  as  ringnecks  barreled 
their  way  skyward  and  guns 
blazed.  Finally,  as  the  deluge 
subsided  and  the  crowds 
straggled  off  to  watch  college 
football,  he  would  look  at  us 
and  say,  simply,  “Okay.” 

And  then,  in  those  fields 
suddenly  deserted  by  the  gangs 
of  hunters.  Hap  taught  us  basic 
hunting  technique.  He  di- 
rected us  to  work  slowly,  zig- 
zagging through  a piece  of  cover 
and  kicking  every  tuft.  “You’re 
not  runnin’  a race,”  he  would 
admonish,  “you’re  hunting.” 

Trying  to  avoid  a particularly 
thorny  tangle  would  also  not 
go  unnoticed  by  our  instruc- 
tor, and  such  cowardice  would 
bring  Hap’s  observation  that  you  were  a 
real  “Boy  Scout,  a true  pathfinder.”  No  boy 
wanted  such  a brand,  so  we  tore  through 
the  brambles.  And  it  worked.  We  would 
often  find  skulking  roosters  and  hunkering 
rabbits  in  fields  we  had  watched  others  race 
through. 

My  brother  and  I were  also  coached  to 
never  crowd  the  dogs,  and  to  let  them  do 
their  job.  As  1 often  learned,  they  were 
usually  better  at  finding  game  than  1 was. 
That  particular  lesson  was  driven  home 
one  day  by  our  oldest  hound. 

It  was  one  of  those  fine  November  days 
when  all  seemed  right  with  the  world.  I was 
hunting  with  Hap  and  my  father,  and  we 
had  just  started  out  when  Hap  suddenly 
grabbed  my  shoulder. 

“Here  he  comes,  J unny ,”  Hap  whispered. 

•A.nd  there  he  came  all  right,  that  red- 
spotted,  snorting,  geriatric  beagle  we  called 
Rusty.  His  tail  ratcheted  around  as  if  it  were 
a paint  mixer  gone  wild,  and  his  scratchy 


AT  THE  VETERAN  dog's  side  frolicked  a young  puppy, 
Rusty's  own  trainee  in  this  timeless  ritual.  Rusty  was 
what  beaglers  called  a "bawler."  He  had  a long  drawn 
out  bark  that  at  the  moment  was  sending  tingles  down 
my  13-year-old  hide. 


voice  echoed  off  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain. Rusty  was  what  beaglers  called  a 
“bawler.”  He  had  a long  drawn  out 
bark  that  at  the  moment  was  sending 
tingles  down  my  13-year-old  hide.  At 
the  veteran  dog’s  side  frolicked  a young 
puppy,  Rusty’s  own  trainee  in  this  time- 
less ritual.  My  eyes  grew  wide  and  my 
sweaty  hands  tightened  on  the  little 
20-gauge  as  the  dogs  got  closer. 

But  something  seemed  wrong.  Rusty 
seemed  to  be  chasing  a ghost  as  he 
barked  frantically  toward  us  across  a 
sparse  grass  field.  Nothing  was  visible 
ahead  of  the  straining  hound.  I looked 
at  Hap  in  disgust.  It  must  be  a “cold” 
trail,  one  left  behind  hy  a rabbit  long 
gone. 

“Think  he’s  fibhin?”  Hap  asked  as 
he  read  my  thoughts.  “Tha'-i I ->  ■ been 
at  this  longer  than  you.  jin  i .A.nd 

so  we  waited. 

Finally,  when  the  old  IV  e ved, 
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we  saw  a rahhit  slinking  just  ahead  of 
the  dog.  I started  to  raise  my  shotgun. 

“Wait,”  Hap  commanded.  I waited. 

When  the  dogs  fell  a sate  distance 
behind  the  bunny,  my  grandfather 
yelled,  “Now.”  The  rabbit  jumped,  1 
fired,  and  the  revitalized  bunny  ran 
right  to  my  father  who  ended  the  chase 
with  a single  shot. 

Hap  caught  his  dogs  and  petted  the 
aging  heagle.  As  he  stroked  the  worn 
flanks  he  looked  at  me  with  a twinkle 
in  his  eye.  I had  learned  another  les- 
son: Always  trust  the  dog. 

Sportsmanship  was  also  an  integral 
part  ot  learning  to  hunt  with  Hap.  My 
lamily  honored  farmers’  requests,  and 
we  always  asked  permission  to  hunt. 
We  also  would  always  otter  to  share 
the  game  with  the  landowner  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  and  every  member  ot 
the  group  took  home  a share  of  the  hag 
whether  they  had  shot  anything  or 
not. 

My  grandfather  was  also  a stickler 
tor  tracking  wounded  game,  and 
though  the  dogs  were  trained  to  come 
to  the  shot  we  were  instructed  to  hurry 
to  the  site  of  any  potential  hit.  One 
incident  that  occurred  on  my  brother’s 
tirst  hunt  turther  illustrated  this  dedi- 
cation to  sportsmanship. 

My  brother,  father.  Hap  and  1 were 
waiting  for  a group  of  hunters  to  finish 
working  toward  the  end  of  a field.  As 
we  watched,  a rooster  cackled  sky- 
ward. The  group  ot  hunters  hanged 
away,  finally  managing  to  bring  the 
bird  down  at  long  range. 

“Look,”  my  brother  pointed. 

The  winged  ringneck  was 
hotfooting  it  right  past  us.  My  brother 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot. 

“No,”  Hap  decreed.  “It’s  their  bird.” 

We  marked  the  spot  where  the 
rooster  disappeared,  then  offered  to 
ditect  the  gtoup  to  it.  I’ll  never  forget 
their  response. 

“Thanks  anyway,”  they  yelled  hack 


as  they  headed  for  their  truck.  “There’s 
plenty  more.” 

“Okay,”  Hap  said.  W ith  the  dogs  on  the 
trail  we  soon  located  the  injured  pheasant, 
and  minutes  later  my  brother  bagged  his 
first  ringneck.  As  we  stuffed  the  trophy  into 
his  game  pouch,  we  received  another  les- 
son from  Hap. 

“You  never  waste  ’em,”  he  said  firmly. 
“Always  do  your  best  to  find  them.  Some- 
day there  may  not  be  so  many.” 

Unfortunately,  as  we  were  all  to  leatn, 
he  was  right. 

The  years  have  gone  by  and  Hap  is  no 
longer  with  us,  hut  he  has  left  his  mark 
indelibly  etched  upon  my  career  as  a hunter 
and  a sportsman.  Never  again  will  1 see  a 
beagle  pup  or  open  the  small  game  season 
without  hearing  his  words. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  wind  blows 
just  right,  1 think  I can  still  smell  a familiar 
mixture  of  cigarette  smoke  and  burned 
powder  . . . 

A ringneck  exploding  out  of  the  thin 
weeds  at  Brian’s  feet  snapped  me  back  to 
the  present.  Stunned,  our  student  watched 
in  amazement  as  it  sailed  away.  Then,  just 
when  he  started  to  speak,  another  rooster 
clattered  skyward.  The  hoy  raised  the 
20-gauge  I had  used  with  Hap  two  decades 
ago. 

“Bang!”  The  gun  harked  and  the  bird 
folded. 

We  raced  to  the  spot  and  there  lay  the 
bird,  its  spurs  long  and  colors  beautiful. 
The  hitds  had  crept  out  of  the  hard  hunted 
cover  around  us,  just  like  Hap  had  taught. 
We  all  sat  as  the  hoy  stroked  the  brilliant 
feathers  of  his  first  pheasant.  My  friends 
and  I all  grinned  at  each  other. 

“Thanks  again,”  Brian  mumbled  as  he 
held  his  trophy. 

“Don’t  thank  me,”  1 told  him,  “thank 
my  grandfather.”  Before  the  confused  boy 
could  answet,  1 continued. 

“That  was  a good  shot,  kid.  But  now 
we’re  coming  to  a fence,  so  watch  your 
muzzle,  and  make  sure  you  unload  that  gun 
before  you  crawl  under  ...”  □ 
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Brett's  Dream  Season 

By  Blair  N.  Woltjen 


BRETT’S  KNEE  was  trembling  with 
excitement  as  the  gobbler  zeroed  in  on 
us.  Resounding  gobbles  had  by  now  kindled 
a spark  of  emotion  into  a roaring  bonfire. 
The  turkey  began  to  circle  us  while  cau- 
tiously looking  for  the  seductive  hen.  Un- 
steadily, my  son  swung  his  single-shot,  fol- 
lowing the  gobbler  as  it  melted  away  be- 
hind a screen  of  oaks  and  laurel.  An  urgent 
cluck  with  my  mouth  call  brought  the 
gobbler  back  into  sight.  He  now  stood 
peering  at  us  a scant  20  heart-pounding 
yards  away.  “Shoot,”  I whispered  . . . 

Brett  had  enjoyed  breaking  clay  birds 
and  punching  holes  in  paper  targets  the 


previous  summer  on  the  shooting 
range.  He  practiced  diligently  and 
learned  all  he  could.  When  he  turned 
12  he  took  the  hunter  ed  course  and 
missed  only  one  question  on  the  test. 
However,  none  of  this  schooling  or 
practice  could  adequately  prepare  him 
for  the  intense  excitement  of  being  in 
the  field  with  the  quarry  in  such  close 
quarters. 

Now,  with  his  new  hunting  license 
riding  between  his  shoulder  blades, 
the  two  of  us  began  our  first  season  of 
hunting  together.  Squirrels  were  first 
on  the  agenda.  Brett’s  open-sighted 
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.22  sharpened  his  shooting  skills  as  he 
polished  stalking  techniques  and 
learned  the  value  of  patience.  Afield 
with  his  shotgun,  hard  flying  ringnecks 
taught  him  humUity.  Elusive  fall  tur- 
keys showed  him  the  path  to  persis- 
tence. Brett  learned  that  hunting  was 
more  than  simply  walking  “out  hack” 
and  shooting  something. 

November’s  shorter  days  and  colder 
weather  heralded  the  much  anticipated 
opening  day  of  hear  sea- 
son. Brett’s  persistent 
shaking  woke  me  much 
too  early  when  the  day 
arrived.  1 knew  his  ex- 
citement was  hard  to 
contain,  and  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  had 
a restless  night.  We 
dressed  in  warm  cloth- 
ing, all  laid  out  the 
night  before,  had 
breakfast,  made  a last 
minute  check  ot  our 
gear  and  headed  out  the 
door.  A short  drive  later  I 
parked  my  truck  and  our  flashlight 
beams  knifed  through  the  dark  as  we 
made  our  way  into  the  woods. 

Weeks  earlier  we  had  selected  a 
stand  on  a small  bench  overlooking  a 
hollow  that  led  directly  into  a swamp. 
There  was  plenty  of  bear  sign  here  and 
our  scouting  indicated  this  to  be  a 
prime  spcM  to  intercept  a bear  heading 
tor  she  lei 

An  \ ingai  our  spot,  we  cleared  oak 
lea\  estrom  beneath  our  leet  and  settled 
in  low,  t The  eastern  sky’s  luminos- 
ity s,(.  w \ brightened,  and  it  wasn't 
long  belon  we  could  see  adequately. 
Nothing  stiried  near  us  except  for  a 
black  pba-c  gray  squirrel,  ’ust  seeing 
that  b 1 i i age  was  exciting,  ans  ue 
were  ", aching  it  when  Biett's 

head  bout  with  a start.  Kis 

yoLiib*  Iteard  someth  ingbig  com- 
ing ' ' 1 rd.  Then  1 heard  it,  and 


saw  not  a bear  but  a nice  buck  heading  our 
way.  As  it  passed  close  by  we  were  thrilled 
to  count  eight  long  points.  That  turned  out 
to  be  the  highlight  of  the  day.  After  lunch 
the  rain  came  down,  dampening  our  spirits 
as  well  as  the  forest,  but  we  sat  it  out 
anyway,  only  to  get  soaked  to  the  skin. 

The  following  day  I rushed  home  from 
work  early,  picked  up  a ready  and  waiting 
Brett,  and  headed  for  our  stand  near  the 
“hear  swamp.”  As  we  approached  within 
sight  of  it,  several  hears  sud- 
denly appeared  along  the 
edge  of  the  thick  rhodo- 
dendron and  then 
quickly  vanished  back 
into  the  swamp.  After 
that  brief  glimpse  we 
ducked  behind  an  old 
stone  wall  and  sneaked 
down  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp.  From  there  we 
could  watch  the  perim- 
eter of  the  swamp  and  a 
narrow  open  corridor 
leading  into  it. 

I never  expected  the 
bears  to  reappear,  but  not  10  minutes  later 
Brett  caught  a glimpse  of  one  moving  in  the 
swamp.  There  was  no  time  for  last  second 
encouragement,  no  time  even  fot  the  mind 
to  race  to  a premature  conclusion,  a flash  of 
shimmering  black  hair  one  second  and  the 
next  the  bear  was  passing  through  the  open 
corridor.  Brett  reacted  as  though  he  had 
done  this  many  times  befote;  the  bear  was 
30  yards  away  when  he  fired. 

Our  brief  view  of  the  hear  was  followed 
by  the  dm  of  its  crashing  through  brush  and 
water.  Brett’s  face  beamed  as  he  immedi- 
ately jumped  up  and  led  the  way  to  where 
the  hear  had  been.  Initialh  we  foik  , ed 
freshly  k'cked  up  mud  and  leaves,  then 
sf  citten  of  blood.  A few  war)  vards  farther 
ai  d we  weie  standing  over  the  bear. 

u wa-  mad)  haiu  work,  dragging  the 
bear  oui  ei  the  thick  swamp,  but  with  the 
be  p I't  another  hunter  we  soon  had  the 
bear  oaoed  into  m)  truck.  My  12-year-oki 


With  his  new 
hunting  license 
riding  between  his 
shoulder  blades , 

1 2 -year-old  Brett 
and  1 began  our 
first  season  of 
hunting  together. 
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son  had  j ust  taken  his  first  big  game  trophy. 

Fog  and  a light  mist  greeted  us  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season.  The  daylight 
was  slow  in  coming  and  visibility  was  greatly 
reduced.  Then  a light  rain  began  to  fall. 
Wraiths  of  white  mist  were  haunting  the 
woods  like  specters  as  they  drifted  slowly 
by,  first  obscuring,  then  disclosing  the  sur- 
rounding woodland.  The  sullen  woods 
seemed  devoid  of  deer.  Shots  in  the  dis- 
tance reminded  us  that  it  was  deer  season. 
As  for  us,  occasional  cups  of  tea  helped  to 
carry  our  dampened  spirits  through  the  wet 
morning  hours. 

In  the  afternoon,  rifts  of  blue  sky  broke 
through  the  gray.  We  remained  in  the 
treestand  until  quitting  time,  and  eventu- 
ally did  feel  the  rush  of  adrenalin  that 
accompanies  approaching  deer,  but  each 
time  they  were  antlerless. 

Wednesday  of  opening  week  Brett  had 
the  day  off  from  school,  so  we 
were  out  again.  The  morning 
was  clear  and  dry  — in  com- 
plete contrast  to  opening  day 
— and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we 
were  seeing  deer.  About  8 
o’clock  a small  spike  buck 
passed  by.  Not  sure  if  the  spikes 
were  three  inches,  Brett  rec- 
onciled himself  to  watching  the 
young  buck  walk  slowly  away. 

1 reminded  Brett  to  be  patient, 
that  a bigger  buck  would  be 
along.  Luckily  for  Dad,  the 
guide,  that  prognostication 
came  true  — and  sooner  than 
expected. 

Only  about  20  minutes  later 
1 saw  movement.  After  check- 
ing with  my  binoculars,  1 qui- 
etly announced,  “here  comes  a 

SLOWLY,  the  buck  angled 
towards  us,  finally  getting  to 
within  about  80  yards.  This 
would  be  the  closest  his  avenue 
of  travel  would  bring  him  to  us. 

As  he  stepped  into  an  opening 
between  trees  Brett  fired. 


legal  buck.”  1 sat  facing  the  buck,  with 
my  hack  against  a tree,  while  Brett 
leaned  against  the  treestand’s  railing, 
facing  me.  Each  time  the  buck’s  head 
disappeared  behind  a tree  1 whispered 
directions  to  Brett,  “okay,  turn,  no 
wait,  okay,  now,”  until  he  pivoted  fully 
around  and  was  facing  the  deer.  I’m 
sure  1 was  certain  1 was  suffering  from 
a bigger  case  of  buck  fever  than  Brett 
was,  at  least  for  Brett’s  sake  1 hoped  so. 

The  buck  was  just  a little  too  far  off 
for  Brett  and  his  open-sighted  .30-30, 
so  we  waited.  Slowly,  the  buck  angled 
towards  us,  finally  getting  to  within 
about  80  yards.  This  would  he  the 
closest  his  avenue  of  travel  would  bring 
him  to  us.  As  he  stepped  into  an  open- 
ing between  trees  Brett  fired.  And 
missed.  The  buck  froze  and  stared  away 
from  us.  Brett  levered  in  another  car- 
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tridge  and  fired  again.  This  time  the  buck 
dropped  where  it  stood. 

Brett  handed  me  his  rifle  and  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  out  of  the  stand.  I unloaded 
the  gun,  handed  it  down,  climbed  down 
myself,  and  we  hastened  to  the  deer. 

While  admiring  the  deer  I noticed  that 
one  antler  was  chipped,  and  then  saw  a 
drop  of  blood  running  down  its  ear.  Closer 
examination  revealed  a 30  caliber-size  hole 
immediately  above  the  blood  drop.  This, 
apparently,  was  the  result  of  Brett’s  first 
shot.  After  tagging  and  a lesson  on  field- 
dressing, we  dragged  the  buck  home.  Brett 
had  now  taken  his  second  big  game  trophy. 

Spring  gobbler  season  seemed  to  take 
forever  to  arrive,  hut  finally  Brett  and  1 
walked  together  in  the  gray  light  of  early 
dawn,  intent  upon  making  as  little  racket 
as  possible  while  going  to  our  post.  From 
our  seats  on  a blowdown  we  listened  as  the 
gathering  light  began  to  silence  the  owls, 
which  hadn’t  shocked  any  gobblers  into 
sounding  off.  Presently,  a morning  tide  of 
sound  washed  over  us.  A medley  of  songs 
livened  the  chill  morning  air  as  the  song- 
birds awakened.  New  voices  continuously 


ALMOST  LIKE  MAGIC,  the  gobbler 
appeared  a mere  20  yards  away,  neck 
stretched  high,  looking  for  the  source 
of  that  last  urgent  cluck.  Brett  was 
about  to  complete  a triple  trophy  his 
first  year  of  hunting. 

joined  in,  while  others  ceased  for  a 
time  only  to  start  up  once  more.  Above 
us  a soft  sky  brightened  between  bud- 
ding branches.  Then,  out  of  some  far 
recess,  came  the  first  faint  gobble. 

A short  while  later  my  soft  tree  call 
got  an  immediate  and  resounding  re- 
sponse — multiple  gobbles  from  across 
the  valley  and  a single  gobble  from  the 
slope  we  occupied.  The  woods  was 
alive  with  gobblers.  The  closest  turkey 
was  roosted  so  near  that  we  moved 
only  about  20  yards,  replaced  our  blaze 
orange  hats  with  camo  headgear  and 
finished  setting  up. 

After  hearing  the  turkey  fly  down, 
my  yelp  received  a hearty  double 
gobble.  The  turkey  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing in  on  the  run  but  then  moved  away 
from  us.  I figured  there  were  hens  in- 
volved in  this  contest  because  it  took 
an  hour  of  playing  .“cat  and  mouse’’ 
before  the  gobbler  finally  strutted  into 
view.  Fifty  yards  away,  and  with  sev- 
eral other  turkeys  in  tow,  it  then  went 
out  of  sight  behind  a small  rise.  Com- 
plete stillness  followed.  I could  hear 
nothing  but  my  heart  pounding  — or 
maybe  it  was  Brett’s  — when  a thun- 
derous gobble  suddenly  rent  the  still 
air.  Almost  like  magic,  the  gobbler 
appeared  a mere  20  yards  away,  neck 
stretched  high,  looking  for  the  source 
of  that  last  urgent  cluck.  I had  no 
sooner  breathed  the  word  “shoot”  when 
Brett’s  20-gauge  barked. 

Once  the  gobbler  was  secured,  a 
handshake  and  a pat  on  the  back  en- 
sued. With  great  jubilation,  Brett 
tagged,  then  began  lugging  his  gobbler 
out  of  the  woods.  Amazing;  in  his  first 
year  of  hunting,  Brett  achieved  a triple 
trophy.  □ 
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Status  of  Woodcock  in 
Pennsylvania 

By  Bill  Palmer, 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


The  AMERICAN  woodcock  is  a 
popular  bird  among  hunters  and 
nonhunters  alike.  In  the  fall,  the  bird  pro- 
vides challenging  upland  hunting,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  enjoy  hunting  behind 
pointing  dogs.  In  the  spring,  many  people 
seek  out  this  bird  to  watch  its  elaborate 
mating  ritual.  In  recent  years,  though, 
woodcock  have  declined. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  this  game  bird  annually  provides 
3.4  million  days  of  recreational  hunting 
in  eastern  North  America.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  1996  season,  surveys  in- 
dicate about  15,000  hunters  spent 
52,000  days  pursuing  woodcock,  and  that 
they  bagged  about  27,000  birds.  How- 
ever, just  five  years  earlier  more  than 
30,000  hunters  hunted  woodcock  in  our 
state,  and  the  harvest  was  around  50,000 
birds. 

The  woodcock  (Scolopax  minor)  be- 


longs to  the  shotebird  family,  and 
like  two  of  its  relatives,  the  killdeer 
and  upland  sandpiper,  it  inhabits 
uplands.  Woodcock  breed  primarily 
in  the  Northeastern  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  winter  in  the  Southeast- 
ern U.S. 

A bird  of  the  brush,  woodcock  are 
found  in  damp  thickets,  along  water- 
ways, and  in  brushy  edges  and  clear- 
ings in  the  forest,  particularly  on  rich 
soils  that  support  an  abundance  of 
earthworms,  a favorite  food  of  the 
bird. 

The  male  woodcock  has  a spec- 
tacular courtship  display.  It  seeks 
out  small  Heatings,  called  “singing 
grounds,”  normally  near  low  shrubby 
plants.  Shortly  after  sunset,  the  bird 
emits  a nasal,  buzzing  note  teferted 
to  as  a “peent.”  After  several  peents, 
he  flushes  and  circles  in  a rising  spi- 
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No.  Singing  Males  Per  Route 


YEAR 

THE  ANNUAL  indicies  of  the  number  of  woodcock 
heard  on  the  Pennsylvania  Singing  Ground  Survey 
illustrate  the  species'  decline  here  over  the  past  30 
years. 


ral  up  to  a height  of  a hundred  yards. 
This  ascent  is  accompanied  hy  a 
twittering  sound  caused  hy  the  air 
whistling  through  the  outer  primary 
feathers  on  the  wings.  At  the  top  of 
this  flight  the  bird  begins  to  vocal- 
ize, a sound  described  as  a warble  of 
three  repeated  notes  followed  by 
three  descending  notes.  Next  he  be- 
gins a rapid  descent,  at  the  same  time 
chirping  and  warbling,  followed  by 
a dramatic  landing  close  to  its  take- 
off point,  where  he  struts,  peents  and 
starts  the  whole  routine  again. 

The  performance  continues  as 
long  as  light  conditions  are  suitable, 
usually  for  about  a half  an  hour,  hut 
for  several  hours  if  there  is  moon- 
light. He  will  do  the  show  again  at 
dawn,  when  the  light  intensity  again 
prompts  him  to  do  so.  All  of  this  is 
to  advertise  his  position  to  nearby 
females.  If  a hen  enters  a singing 
ground  during  one  of  the  male’s 
flights,  they  will  mate  following  the 
landing. 

Viewing  the  courtship  display  at 
sunset  is  a popular  spring  pastime. 
Park  naturalists  and  others  schedule 
nature  walks  to  take  advantage  of 
these  displays. 

Like  ducks,  geese  and  other  mi- 
gratory birds,  woodcock  are  man- 


aged hy  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS). 
And  like  waterfowl,  wood- 
cock are  managed  on  a region 
basis,  with  boundaries  that 
conform  to  those  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Mississippi  water- 
fowl  flyways. 

That  same  courtship  display 
that  many  people  enjoy  watch- 
ing allows  us  to  monitor  wood- 
cock populations.  The  USFWS 
coordinates  annual  singing- 
ground  surveys  to  monitor 
woodcock  breeding  popula- 
tions. From  these  surveys,  a 
population  trend  index  is  derived,  based 
upon  the  number  of  singing  males  located 
along  randomly  selected  routes.  In  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  about  75  routes. 

Since  1968,  Pennsylvania’s  woodcock 
population  has  declined  about  5 percent 
per  year.  This  decline  is  dramatic,  com- 
pared to  the  average  annual  decrease  of 
2.5  percent  for  the  Eastern  Region  as  a 
whole,  the  1.7  percent  fot  the  Central 
Region  and,  throughout  its  range,  1.9 
percent.  Most  wildlife  managers  attribute 
this  decline  to  the  loss  of  habitat  quantity 
and  quality.  Intensive  logging,  farm 
abandonment  and  wildfires  that  create  the 
new  and  young  forests  woodcock  need  ate 
relatively  rare  today.  Also,  with  urbaniza- 
tion continuing,  eliminating  and  fragment- 
ing forest  covet,  and  our  forests  becoming 
older,  the  amctunt  of  early-successional  habi- 
tat needed  by  woodcock  continues  to  de- 
crease. 

Although  Pennsylvania  had  as  much 
forest  land  in  1990  as  in  1968,  the  qual- 
ity of  that  land  as  suitable  woodcock 
habitat  has  gone  down.  From  1968  to 
1990,  the  number  of  acres  in  the  early 
successional  stages,  or  younger  growth, 
favored  hy  woodcock,  grouse  and  many 
other  species  of  birds,  declined  by  more 
than  a million.  Other  factors  influencing 
population  levels  include  hunting  pres- 
sure and  weather  conditions. 
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Additional  information  on  woodcock 
is  obtained  through  a wing-collection  sur- 
vey. In  this  USPJC^S  survey,  cooperating 
hunters  send  in  wings  from  woodcock 
they’ve  taken.  From  examining  these  wings, 
age  and  sex  ratios  of  the  harvested  birds  are 
determined,  providing  an  index  to  recruit- 
ment — young  that  survive  to  the  fall.  In 
the  Eastern  Region,  the  recruitment  index 
for  1996  was  1.3  immatures  per  adult  fe- 
male. This  was  24  percent  below  the  long- 
term (1963-1995)  average  of  1.7,  but  simi- 
lar to  the  1.2  in  1995. 

Because  woodcock  have  declined,  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  for  Pennsylvania  have 
been  reduced.  From  1963  through  1983, 
the  season  averaged  37  days.  From  1984 
through  1991,  seasons  averaged  19  days, 
and  since  1992,  the  seasons  have  been  ei- 
ther 13  or  14  days.  In  1983,  the  daily  hag 
limit  was  reduced  from  five  to  three. 

Our  season  is  usually  set  for  late-Octo- 
ber  and  early-November,  to  coincide  with 
the  migration  peak.  This  takes  some  pres- 
sure off  our  resident  woodcock;  if  we  were 
to  hunt  prior  to  or  after  the  northern  birds 
pass  through,  we  would  be  hunting  mostly 
local  birds,  which  remain  here  until  weather 
drives  them  out.  Although  the  effects  of 
these  regulation  changes  aren’t  known,  it 
was  felt  that  with  the  population  declin- 
ing, hunting  pressure  should  be  decreased. 
The  subsequent  drop  in  woodcock  hunt- 
ing is  a result  of  both  fewer  birds  and  shorter 
seasons  and  lower  bag  limits. 

While  much  of  the  information  regard- 
ing woodcock  is  discouraging,  there  is  good 
news.  Even  though  Pennsylvania  has  good 
estimates  of  hunters  and  woodcock  harvests, 
many  states  do  not.  W ith  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Harvest  Information  Program 
(HIP),  which  Pennsylvania  became  a part 
of  last  year,  the  USFWS  is  beginning  to  col- 
lect data  on  the  number  of  hunters  and  har- 
vests of  woodcock  and  other  migratory  game 
birds  in  every  state  and  on  a regional  basis. 


In  the  future,  information  on  wood- 
cock, doves  and  other  webless  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  should  be  as  scien- 
tific as  the  data  we  have  for  waterfowl 
hunters  and  harvests. 

Although  predicting  future  trends 
in  Pennsylvania’s  forests  is  largely 
speculative,  many  believe  that  the 
proportion  in  the  younger  stages  will 
not  continue  to  decrease.  Our  state 
has  a robust  timber  industry,  and  tree 
harvesting  seems  to  be  increasing.  If 
this  continues,  it  is  good  news  for 
woodcock  and  all  other  animals  that 
rely  on  early  successional  stages  of 
vegetation. 

Today’s  satellite  and  computer 
technology  may  allow  us  to  better 
inventory  and  target  woodcock  habi- 
tats, which  in  turn  would  allow  us  to 
better  target  habitat  management 
activities.  Work  in  this  area  is  cur- 
rently being  conducted  at  both  Penn 
State  and  West  Virginia  universities. 

We  are  preparing  a woodcock 
management  plan  for  Pennsylvania. 
Objectives  include  stabilizing  our 
breeding  woodcock  population  in 
the  short-term,  with  longer-term 
goals  of  increasing  both  early-suc- 
cessional  habitat  and  woodcock 
populations. 

For  hunters  and  non-hunters 
alike,  1 feel  that  Aldo  Leopold 
summed  it  up  in  his  Sand  County  Al- 
manac . . . 

“The  woodcock  is  a living  refuta- 
tion of  the  theory  that  the  utility  of 
the  game  bird  is  to  serve  as  a target  or 
to  pose  gracefully  on  a piece  of  toast. 
No  one  would  rather  hunt  woodcock 
in  October  than  1,  but  since  learning  of 
the  sky  dance  1 find  myself  calling  one 
or  two  birds  enough.  1 must  be  sure  that, 
come  April,  there  be  no  dearth  of  danc- 
ers in  the  sunset  sky.”  □ 
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''Society  needs  to  condemn  a little  more 
and  understand  a little  less.” 

— John  Major,  21  February  1993. 


Reflections 

By  Joe  Wenzel 

WCO,  Luzerne  County 


IT  WAS  a crisp,  dark  October  night. 

J im,  Jack  and  Bob  were  headed  south 
on  Route  309  to  Mountain  Top,  then 
meandered  south  on  Route  437.  It  was 
after  1 1 p.m.  when  the  fun  began. 
They  spotted  the  first  deet  of  the 
evening  near  Glen  Summit. 

Jim  was  driving.  Jack  was  in  the 
middle  and  Bob  was  working  the  spot- 
light from  the  passenger  side.  Although 
legal  houts  for  spotlighting  had  passed, 
they  weren’t  worried;  they  had  done 
this  many  times  before  and  never  got 
caught.  Bob  defiantly  spotlighted  be- 


tween homes  along  the  way,  but  then  it  got 
too  good  for  Jim.  He  had  to  do  his  “thing.” 
He  saw  a small  buck  standing  along  the 
edge  of  the  roadway  near  a few  homes. 
With  the  window  down  and  Bob  holding 
the  spotlight  steady  on  the  deer,  Jim 
squeezed  off  three  rounds  from  the  short- 
barreled  .22  semi-auto  rifle  the  trio  had 
borrowed  from  Bob’s  brother.  Jim  liked  it 
and  had  been  using  it  for  two  weeks  now. 
The  little  buck  seemed  startled  and  kind  of 
humped  up  as  it  bolted  into  the  woods 
behind  some  homes.  “I  must’ve  missed  him,” 
Jim  said. 
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The  three  continued  down  Route  437, 
taking  shots  at  deer  as  they  went.  By  the 
time  they  reached  White  Haven  they  had 
used  up  a box  of  ammo.  The  deer  weren’t 
dropping  for  the  poachers  this  night, 
though.  Not  that  they  cared.  They  had  no 
need  for  meat,  and  J im  figured  if  he  got  a 
nice  buck  he’d  just  tag  it  as  an  archery  kill, 
or  maybe  just  sneak  it  home  and  give  it 
away. 

A while  later,  when  the  group  figured 
they  had  shot  at  20  deer.  Jack  spied  a big 
buck  grazing  at  the  end  of  someone’s  lane. 
“Can  you  believe  it,”  Jim  exclaimed,  “Five 
shots  and  the  stupid  thing  still  ran  off.” 

“The  next  one’s  mine,”  Bob  said.  “1 

didn’t  miss  too  many  the  last  time  we  were 

...  » 
out. 

They  proceeded  down  the  dark  road- 
way, passing  only  a few  cars  along  the  way. 
Finally,  another  deer  was  spotted.  But  Bob’s 
shooting,  too,  seemed  to  be  off  the  mark 
this  night.  “That’s  it,  I get  the  next  one,” 
Jim  said. 

They  continued  on  to  a favorite  spot  as 
Bob  worked  the  spotlight.  The  deer  were 
really  spooky,  some  ran  at  just  the  sound  of 
the  oncoming  truck.  “Hold  it,”  Bob  said, 
“there’s  one.”  Jim  drove  up  the  road  and 
turned  so  he  could  get  a better  shot  at  the 
deer.  The  deer,  a 4-point,  looked  curiously 
at  the  spotlight  beaming  from  the  noisy 
truck.  Poll),  pow,  pou>.  Two  bullets  struck 
the  buck  and  it  dropped  to  the  ground.  It 
tried  to  get  up  but  its  hind  legs  wouldn’t 
move.  One  of  the  bullets  hit  the  deer  in  the 
spine. 

They  all  cheered  as  Jim  tore  off  down 
the  road  to  make  sure  the  coast  was  clear. 
Little  did  the  poachers  know  that  1 was 
hiding  nearby,  waiting  for  just  the  right 
moment  to  nab  them.  Jim  drove  back  to 
take  another  look  at  the  deer.  The  young 
buck  held  its  head  high  and  peered  at  the 
idling  truck.  Just  then  1 turned  on  my 
vehicle’s  flashing  lights  and  pulled  behind 
the  truck.  Now,  they  were  caught  red- 
handed. 

They  had  few  excuses  to  offer  as  1 


THE  DEER,  a 4-point,  looked  curiously 
at  the  spotlight  beaming  from  the 
truck.  Then,  gunfire  shattered  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

searched  them  and  the  truck.  A police 
officer  from  a neighboring  township 
backed  me  up  as  I questioned  each 
one.  The  officer  dispatched  the  little 
buck  as  I outlined  the  fines  they  were 
facing.  They  just  hung  their  heads. 

Evidently,  the  trio  spotlighted  and 
shot  from  the  truck  as  they  traveled 
through  at  least  five  townships.  No 
one  ever  called  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, or  police  departments,  to  report 
the  wrongdoing.  Maybe  nobody  heard 
the  shots  or  saw  the  spotlight  beam. 
Where  did  all  the  bullets  land  that 
night?  No  one  will  ever  know. 

I’m  still  working  on  this  case.  1 later 
found  dead  deer  in  several  townships, 
and  am  having  ballistic  tests  done  on 
bullets  recovered.  This  incident  oc- 
curred last  October.  If  anyone  has  in- 
formation that  may  be  helpful,  please 
contact  the  Northeast  Region  office  at 
717-675-1 143or  1-800-228-0789.  □ 
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An  Upland  Gallery 


1 COLLECT  Octobers  the  way  others  collect 

paintings  or  prints  or  drawings.  My  Octobers  are 
not  on  display,  only  in  the  form  of  some  paintings  I’ve  made  for 
others.  My  private  collection,  indulgent  pieces  mostly,  hang  throughout  the 
galleries  in  my  mind.  The  only  physical  evidence  of  my  collection  are  a few  oak 
leaves  and  hickory  nuts  and  dried  grape  clusters  on  the  shelf  in  my  studio,  or  the 
crumbled  debris  of  feathers  and  hair  and  twigs  in  the  bottom  of  my  game  bag  — 
hits  and  pieces  fallen  from  canvases  procured  from  the  wooded  galleries  of 
Pennsylvania’s  uplands. 

1 was  horn  in  October,  but  consider  it  more  significant  that  it  is  the  month  in 
which  my  hunting  spirit,  like  those  of  so  many  other  hunters,  is  reborn  each  year. 
The  first  hunt  of  October  is  always  like  unwrapping  a wonderful  birthday  gift. 
Hidden  among  the  fine  papers  and  colorful  wrappings  of  t’ne  season  is  a slice  of 
time  captured  and  framed  in  the  gilded  splendor  of  autumn,  an  image  that  holds 
the  promise  of  a bountiful  November  and  the  cherished  traditions  of  December. 

Most  of  the  paintings  in  October’s  gallery  are  large  and  colorful  — the  land 
always  looms  larger  when  you  get  hack  into  it  — but  at  the  far  end  they  diminish 
in  size  and  intensity  as  the  color  slips  from  the  landscape.  Endless  ridgelines  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  and  chrome  yellow  are  superimposed  against  hurt-your-eyes 
blue  skies.  Mytiad  falling  leaves,  like  countless  brush  strokes,  fill  each  trail  and 
depression  with  drifting  mounds  of  color.  Swirling  leaves  in  mountain  pools 
appear  varnished,  their  colors  intensified  by  the  gloss  of  clear  water.  Some  will  be 
beld,  like  a season  frozen,  in  winter’s  ice.  On  the  forest  floor,  squirrels  and 
chipmunks  forage  noisily,  while  in  the  treetops  and  understory,  migrating 
songbirds  flit  and  flicket.  Birds  of  prey  follow  kettles  of  air  boiling  up  the  ridges, 
dark  hawk  shadows  dappling  the  riotous  hillsides.  The  canvases  of  October  are 

bold  and  joyful  and  impressionistic  — all  is  motion 
and  commotion  and  urgency. 

November  is  a long  corridor  leading  from 
the  October  gallery,  and  the  works  hang' 
ing  here  are  much  different.  They  are 
serious,  moody  pieces,  painted  in 
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quieter  tones  with  simple  compositional  structures.  The  sharply  defined  contours  of 
the  landscape  are  softened  hy  autumn  mists,  and  muted  tones  dominate  each  picture. 
With  the  thick,  leafy  impastos  of  October  gone,  the  structure  of  the  uplands  is 
revealed.  November  is  the  underpainting  upon  which  all  the  seasons  are  painted. 
Millions  of  tourists  travel  through  the  state  each  fall  at  the  peak  of  leaf  color,  but  a 
closer  look  at  the  somber  violets,  browns,  russets  and  raw  ochres  of  deep  autumn  can 
be  just  as  enjoyable. 

December’s  gallery  consists  mostly  of  drawings,  studies  in  black  and  white  and 
gray,  quick  sketches  that  delineate  the  exposed  bones  of  the  land  and  the  simplistic 
elements  and  powerful  themes  of  winter:  a raven  on  a snag,  turkeys  at  a winter  seep, 
a gray-faced  buck  in  the  laurel,  blood  on  the  snow.  But  even  here  we  may  be  surprised 
to  find  a painting  that  has  all  the  brilliance  of  October  and  the  subtleties  of 
November. 

The  next  time  you’re  on  stand  on  a snow  covered  hillside  look  at  the  snow  closely 
and  soon  you’ll  be  able  to  discern  different  hues  of  white.  Warm  whites,  cool  whites, 
soft  grays,  purples,  a multitude  of  blues.  In  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  setting  and 
the  shadows  are  long,  the  snow  will  appear  bright  orange,  the  shadows  electric  violet 
like  a bold,  striped  blanket.  Once,  in  art  school,  we  were  assigned  the  project  of 
painting  a large  still-life  of  white  objects  on  a white  background,  not  in  shades  of  gray, 
but  by  using  a wide  range  of  light  colors.  It  really  taught  me  how  to  see. 

Following  are  a few  of  my  favorite  paintings  — perhaps  they’re  similar  to  some  of 
yours.  I ask  your  tolerance  if  these  painted  words  do  not  do  justice  to  the  hand  of 
nature,  hut  know  that  if  I presented  only  a work  in  progress  you  could  finish  it  expertly 


A black  bear  hustles  up  over  the 
ridgeline,  scared  by  two  hunters  moving 
through  some  slashings  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  I can  make  out  only  its  nebulous 
form  when  it  lopes  in  front  of  yellow 
striped  maple  trees.  Looking  ahead  I 
see  that  he  is  going  to  move  up  through 
a small  opening.  Fortunately,  the  bear 
slows  here  and  I get  a good  look  at  him 
against  the  backdrop  of  hay-scented 
ferns  and  the  brilliant  glow  from  the 
right-of-way  beyond. 

A black  bear  in  a bright  autumn 
woodland  is  like  a mystetious  black 
hole  in  outer  space,  a force  so  powerful 
that  nothing  escapes  from  it,  not  even 
light.  The  single  point  in  a black  hole 
where  all  its  mattet  is  located  is  called  a 
singularity.  The  singularity  of  a wild  bear 
seems  to  suck  in  every  bit  of  matter  and 
energy  from  his  surroundings,  commanding  every  fiber 
of  my  attention.  The  beat  has  some  size,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  estimate 
his  weight.  His  coat  shimmers  in  ripples  of  blues  and  greens  and  violets  as  he  weaves 
through  the  yellow  woods  and  melts  into  a galaxy  of  big  boulders. 


Our  grouse  hunting  plans  are  foiled  by  heavy  November  rains,  so  Dave  W.  ties  up  his 
German  shorthair,  Kate,  in  the  barn  and  we  decide  to  hunt  turkeys  instead.  Dave,  Bill  and 
I go  our  separate  ways  in  the  big  woodlot.  I head  up  to  the  top  of  a hill,  kneeling  in  a small 
patch  of  goldenrod  when  I see  some  turkeys  darting  along.  I hope  to  intercept  and  break 
up  the  birds.  Suddenly  I see  a big  white  shape  sailing  in  the  air  — it’s  the  underbelly  of 
a leaping  deer  and  she  crashes  down  right  next  to  me.  I jump  up  and  several  more  deer 
rush  by,  one  a dandy  buck  that  skirts  the  weed  patch.  I don’t  know  what  became  of  the 
turkeys. 

A few  minutes  later  I hear  the  repeated  crowing  of  a ringneck  from  the  bottomland. 

I head  down,  gun  at  ready  as  I close  in 
on  the  rooster.  I am  very  close 
to  him  but  can’t  see  him 
anywhere 


on 


the  ground,  even  though  he  continues  to  crow  like  a •'hing  possessed. 

Perhaps  he  almost  got  flattened  hy  the  same  herd  of  deer.  There,  a 
dozen  feet  off  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  a tree,  I see  his  long  tail 
waving.  I tramp  in  noisily  and  spot  him  in  a grapevine  tangle,  like  an 
exquisite  hand-painted  Chinese  kite  caught  in  a tree.  He  clamhers 
skywards  and  the  right  barrel  of  the  old  Lefever  brings  him  to  the  leaves. 

Back  at  the  barn  for  lunch,  we  sit  on  hayhales  out  of  the  wind.  Dave’s  delicious  hot  chili 
radiates  from  our  stomachs  to  our  fingertips,  loosening  November’s  clammy  grip.  Outside 

the  barn  I see  a beautiful  rural  still-life.  No  further 
words  to  describe  it,  the  sketch  says  it  all. 

Just  a small  painting  here,  but  noteworthy.  It’s 
a breezy  Sunday  morning  and  I’m  drawing  and 
collecting  weeds  for  reference.  A rutting  buck 
plods  up  along  the  fenceline  through  some  milk- 
weed, loosening  scores  of  seeds  borne  on  downy 
filaments,  many  of  which  cling  to  his  wet  face  and 
broken  rack  and  inside  the  deep  scoops  of  his  ears. 
The  contrast  is  striking  — the  heavy,  wide-shoul- 
dered farm  buck,  dark  with  dew,  purposeful  and 
deliberate,  driven  by  a maddening,  ancient  chemistry. 
The  seeds,  impossibly  white,  like  sunlight  condensed 
and  released  (and  indeed  it  is)  sail  across  the  field, 
dancers  in  a ballet  choreographed  in  an  older  time.  But 
buck  and  seed,  however  different,  are  at  this  moment  both 
servants  to  that  same  breeze,  and  their  kind  to  all  the  winds  of 
autumn. 

This  final  painting  is  the  most  surreal  in  my  collection,  and  it  comes 
from  the  December  deer  woods.  It’s  two  days  after  a heavy  wet  snow,  and  the  boughs  of 
the  trees  are  drooping  under  the  weight  or  snapped  off  completely.  The  undergrowth  is 
flattened  and  saplings  are  bent  like  buggy  whips.  Afternoon  finds  my  dad  and  me  far  back 
in  a big  thick  flat  and  each  of  us  takes  a fork  of  a creek.  Deer  tracks  are  everywhere. 

The  woods  is  a bit  misty,  but  visibility  isn’t  had,  and  I keep  putting  up  tails  as  I sneak 
silently  along.  I move  away  from  the  creek  and  take  a stand  among  some  big  boulders.  The 
air  is  growing  warmer,  sweeter,  as  the  sky  takes  on  the  exact  tones  of  the 
land.  The  fog  thickens  imperceptibly  and  I decide  to  return  to  the 
car  when  I can  no  longer  see  across  the  clearing.  But  before  I get 
there  a serious  fog  moves  in,  thicker  than  any  I have  seen 
before  or  since.  This  fog  is  not  a translucent  veil;  it’s  an 
opaque  curtain.  Branches  and  laurel  spring  free  from  the 
snow,  startling  me,  and  in  the  failing  light,  it  takes  a long 
time  to  backtrack  to  the  creek. 

The  fog  is  so  dense  now  that  the  trees  resemble 
long  streaks  of  dirty  fingers  on  gray  flannel.  As  in  a 
dream,  the  world  is  void  of  hard  edges  and  depth  and 
form.  For  a few  moments  I am  held  fast  — j ust  another 
element  in  an  upland  painting,  abstract  in  design, 
primitive  by  nature,  timeless  now  in  memory. 
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We  Keep  6aying  It 

Huntingdon  — A study  by  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources  con- 
cluded that  artificial  feeding  is  the  main 
reason  a portion  of  the  deer  herd  in  several 
counties  is  suffering  from  bovine  tubercu- 
losis. Feeding  concentrates  animals,  mak- 
ing them  more  susceptible  to  diseases  and 
predation,  and  often  results  in  habitat  de- 
struction. Tbe  negative  impacts  of  artifi- 
cial feeding  far  outweigh  any  perceived 
benefits.  Please,  draw  the  line  at  feeding 
songbirds. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 

It  Takes  Two  to  Tango 

Tkxta  — Last  spring  1 investigated  an 
accident  in  which  one  turkey  hunter  shot 
another  in  mistake  for  game.  Instead  of 
looking  for  a heard  on  the  bird  the  shooter 
fired  at  what  he  thought  was  a gobbler’s 
fanned  tail,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
victim’s  hat.  The  victim  was  walking,  using 
a turkey  call,  and  not  wearing  fluorescent 
orange  as  required  by  law.  Although  the 
shooter  can’t  be  excused,  1 wonder  if  the 
outcome  would  have  been  different  if  the 
victim  had  been  wearing  a fluorescent  cap? 

— WCO  Richard  J.  Shire, 

Middledury  Center 

Good  Advice 

Lancaster  — Last  summer  my  young 
daughter  was  sitting  on  her  potty  chair  and 
requested  something  to  read.  As  in  most 
bathrooms,  a basket  of  magazines  provided 
a variety  of  reading  material,  but  she  chose 
the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest.  After  look- 
ing at  the  cover,  she  reminded  me  to  read 
the  book  before  going  hunting.  1 think  she 
was  ready  for  the  season  before  Mom  or 
Dad. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swann,  Kirnwood 


Encouraging  Sighting 

Fayette  — A Markleysburg  man  told 
me  that  he  watched  an  adult  otter  with  two 
young  playing  and  feeding  in  his  pond. 
Since  being  introduced  in  the 
Youghiogheny  River  in  the  early  1990s, 
sightings  of  this  interesting  furbearer  have 
increased. 

— WCO  Stanley  W.  Norris, 

Fairchance 


Strafed! 

We  had  just  finished  a stteambank  fenc- 
ing project  in  Mercer  County  when  some- 
one spotted  a flock  of  40  to  50  Canada 
geese,  flying  in  a perfect  “V”  formation 
heading  our  way.  The  geese  must  have 
heard  someone  say  something  about  wish- 
ing it  was  goose  season  because  what  looked 
like  a simple  “fly  by’’  inspection  suddenly 
turned  ugly.  As  the  geese  flew  ovet  they 
“opened  up.”  Splat,  splat,  splat  could  be 
heard  all  around  us,  then  we  heard  farm 
game  manager  Dave  Kaulen  shout,  “They 
got  me.”  He  was  hit  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
der and  it  wasn’t  a pretty  sight.  Sorry  L?)ave, 
no  purple  heart. 

— LMO  James  Deniner,  Sandy  Lake 
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All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Almost 

Lycoming  — I set  a culvert  trap  in  an 
area  where  bears  had  destroyed  all  but  a 
couple  beehives.  The  next  day  1 found  a 
cub  stuck  in  the  trap  door,  and  mother  bear 
didn’t  waste  any  time  in  charging  at  me.  In 
my  haste  to  get  away  I knocked  over  the 
remaining  beehives.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
cub  and  I each  made  it  to  our  homes  in  one 
piece.  Unfortunately,  1 can’t  say  the  same 
for  the  bees. 

— WCO  Terry  D.  Wills,  Williamsport 

“Sign”  of  the  Times 

Bedford  — Hunters  in  this  region  are 
fortunate  in  having  thousands  of  acres  of 
private  property  open  to  public  hunting. 
They  can  keep  it  that  way  by  acting  respon- 
sibly. While  on  vacation  last  summer,  driv- 
ing through  some  nice  country,  my  family 
and  I couldn’t  help  but  notice  the  “No 
Trespassing”  signs  that  seemed  to  be  on 
every  other  tree  and  fencepost.  We  weren’t 
in  some  distant  state,  either;  we  were  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 

Keep  Wildlife  Wild 

York  — Many  people  enjoy  watching 
wild  animals,  so  they  often  place  food  out 
to  keep  them  in  view  longer  and  to  bring 
them  in  closer.  When  wild  animals  over- 
come their  fear  of  humans,  they  will  almost 
always  become  a nuisance  and  ultimately 
have  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  removed. 
Please,  keep  a respectable  distance. 

— WCO  L.C.  Fortman,  New  Freedom 

Nice  Thought 

Washington  — While  presenting  a 
bluebird  program  for  some  Cub  Scouts,  1 
asked  why  they  thought  the  male  was  much 
brighter  than  the  female.  One  boy  replied 
“that’s  so  the  babies  can  tell  which  one  is 
the  mommy  and  which  one  is  the  daddy.” 
— WCO  Doty  A.  McDowell, 

Richeyville 


Gone.  But  not  Far  Away 

Cumberland  — After  1 1 years  here  I’m 
leaving  to  become  resident  manager  of 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
I’d  like  to  thank  everyone  I’ve  worked  with 
over  the  years  here,  particularly  the  depu- 
ties. 

— WCO  Jim  Binder,  Shippensdurg 


Candy  Cane? 

To  protect  young  seedlings  from  being 
girdled  by  rodents  or  browsed  by  deer, 
we’ve  begun  using  tree  tubes  around  seed- 
lings we  plant  on  game  lands.  The  tubes  are 
approximately  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  to  six  feet  tall,  and  usually  colored 
white  to  promote  photosynthesis.  They 
work  well,  except  for  one  problem;  they 
attract  bears,  which  chew  them.  1 don’t 
know  if  they  think  the  tubes  are  a new  type 
of  beehive,  or  just  a giant  candy  wrapper. 

— LMO  John  C.  Shutrufski, 

Damascus 

6marter  than  the  Average  Bear 

Dauphin  — Wild  animals  provide 
memorable  moments  for  Appalachian  Trail 
hikers,  and  Brett  Schusterbauet  from  E. 
Aurora,  NY  had  one  such  experience  when 
a bear  stole  his  entire  backpack  right  from 
under  his  nose  and  headed  off  into  the 
woods  with  it.  After  helping  himself  to  all 
the  food,  the  bear  left  the  nearly  intact 
backpack  and  a pile  of  litter. 

— WCO  Scott  R.  Bills,  Halifax 
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“Pass  the  Salt,  Please” 

York  — Two  individuals  here,  rhink- 
ing  of  having  an  early  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner,  captured  and  killed  an  injured  turkey. 
After  discovering  they  had  killed  a turkey 
vulture,  though,  they  weren’t  quite  as  thank- 
ful  about  the  citation  or  as  eager  to  ptepare 
the  evening  meal.  Mayhe  that  should  have 
been  part  of  the  penalty.  (Heavy  on  the 
seasoning  and  lots  of  stuffing.) 

— WCO  O.C.  Houghton,  Emigoville 


dooming  Bear  Population 

Clearfield  — The  hear  hunting  pros- 
pects look  excellent  here.  Hunters  would 
he  wise  to  scout  some  of  the  smaller  woodlots 
around  farms.  Some  of  these  areas  hold 
quite  a few  hears,  which  are  usually  the 
nuisance  animals,  too. 

— WCO  Colleen  M.  Shannon, 
Gkameian 

No  Place  Like  Home 

Crawford  — Attending  a wildlife  law 
enforcement  conference  in  Colorado,  1 got 
to  meet  officers  from  all  over  Ntarth 
America.  Other  officers  were  amazed  at 
our  liberal  hunting  and  trapping  seasons, 
the  variety  of  game  here,  and  especially, 
with  the  low  cost  of  our  licenses  and  the 
struggle  to  get  a license  increase.  One  of- 
ficer from  Canada  said  that  the  cost  of 
licenses  in  his  province  increased  four  times 
in  the  last  five  years. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 


Understands  Conservation 

Perry  County  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
workers  were  replacing  the  planks  on  a 
bridge  on  SGL  88  when  a man  stopped  and 
complimented  them  on  the  fine  job  they 
were  doing,  not  just  on  the  bridge  hut,  in 
maintaining  the  game  lands  roads.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  didn’t  hunt,  hut  buys  a 
license  anyway,  just  to  support  the  agency. 

— LMO  Clay  VanBuskirk, 

Millerstown 

Good  in  the  Long  Run 

Lancaster  — I’ve  received  many  com- 
ments, both  good  and  bad,  concerning  the 
timber  harvesting  on  SGL  156  near 
Brickerville.  This  area  has  been  hit  hard  by 
gypsy  moths,  resulting  in  a lot  of  dead  trees. 
Instead  of  letting  this  resource  go  to  waste, 
we  decided  to  salvage  the  timber,  and,  in 
the  process,  improve  wildlife  habitat.  We 
plan  to  establish  conifer  plantings  and  food 
plots,  that  when  combined  with  the  new 
growth  will  provide  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  for  years.  I’ve  noticed  wildlife  using 
these  areas  already. 

— WCO  Thomas  P Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 

Nature  Compensates 

Clarion  — Last  July  I received  many 
reports  from  people  who  had  seen  hen 
turkeys  with  very  small  poults.  I saw  some 
myself,  and  concluded  that  they  were  the 
result  of  hens  renesting  after  their  first 
nests  had  been  destroyed. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott,  New 
Bethlehem 

The  Program  Works 

I would  like  to  thank  the  Millcreek 
Chapter  of  the  N ational  Wild  T urkey  Fed- 
eration for  helping  with  the  Super  Fund 
project  just  completed  on  SGL  244  in 
Jefferson  County.  The  grains,  grasses  and 
legumes  planted  there  will  benefit  hunters 
and  wildlife  this  fall. 

— LMO  Brad  Myers,  Sigel 
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Ladies  Invited,  Too 

Fulton  — A girlfriend  of  one  of  my 
deputies  let  him  know  that  she  wasn’t  too 
happy  about  the  Commission’s  discrimina- 
tory policy  on  pheasant  hunting.  When 
asked  what  she  was  talking  about,  she  said 
it  stated  right  in  the  Hunting  & Trapping 
Digest  that  pheasant  hunting  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  was  fot  males  only.  My 
deputy  explained  that  the  digest  states, 
hunting  for  male  pheasants  only  in  the 
southern  section. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg 

Superbird 

Greene  — Lastgobblerseason  I received 
many  reliable  reports  of  an  extremely  large 
turkey  in  the  Carmichaels  area.  Thinking 
this  must  be  an  extraordinary  bird,  1 checked 
the  reports  myself,  and  discovered  that  the 
5-foot  “turkey”  was  an  emu. 

— WCO  Theodore  Hutchinson, 
Carmichaels 

Wonder  Why? 

Bradford  — In  33  years  I had  seen  just 
about  every  species  of  game  animal  lying 
dead  along  the  road,  victims  of  the  auto- 
mobile, but  it  was  only  recently  that  I saw 
a roadkilled  crow.  With  as  much  time  as 
they  spend  along  our  roadways,  scavenging 
on  other  animals,  crows  seldom  seem  to  fall 
victim  themselves. 

— WCO  Richard  R Larnerd, 

Warren  Center 


Changed  Its  Tune 

Lancaster  — 1 was  watching  several 
small  groups  of  geese  at  M iddle  Creek  when 
I spotted  a young  fox  stalking  them.  I’m 
sure  it  had  dinner  on  its  mind,  so  I decided 
to  watch  the  inexpetienced  hunter  to  see 
what  would  happen.  The  geese  on  sentty 
duty  had  already  spotted  it  and  alerted  the 
group  that  an  intruder  was  near.  Just  about 
the  time  the  slinking  fox  was  in  striking 
distance,  it  stood  up,  looked  the  closest 
goose  up  and  down,  then  turned  and  trot- 
ted off.  I’m  sute  that  from  a distance  those 
geese  looked  like  easy  targets,  but  it  wasn’t 
until  the  fox  was  close  that  it  realized  it  was 
dealing  with  a bird  two  and  a half  times  its 
size.  Young,  maybe,  but  not  dumb. 

— WCO  Steve  Martin,  Denver 


Nothin’  Like  Visual  Effects 

Butler  — For  the  trapping  portion  of  a 
Hunter-Trappet  Education  course  at  the 
Butler  City  blunting  &.  Fishing  Club,  Tim 
Giger,  a truly  gifted  instructor  who  is  also  a 
wildlife  pest  control  agent,  brought  a vari- 
ety of  specimens,  one  of  which  was  a 
mounted  skunk,  which  Tim  had  secured  a 
“squirt  gun”  on  the  underside.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  a student  asked,  “How  far  can  a 
skunk  spray?”  On  cue,  Tim  pulled  the  trig- 
ger of  the  gun,  sending  a stream  of  water 
into  the  group. 

— WCO  Kevin  W.  Thompson, 

Saxonburg 
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Speed  Hog 

Blair  — Deputies  Bob  ArcheyandTom 
McMann  were  patrolling  on  ATVs  when 
they  came  upon  a woodchuck  running  he- 
side  them  on  a parallel  trail.  According  to 
his  speedometer,  Archey  said  the  wood- 
chuck  did  1 5 miles  per  hour  for  a lOO-yard 
stretch. 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  1\leinep,  Altoona 

Watch  Where  You  Step 

While  stalking  some  elk  last  spring,  try- 
ing to  get  footage,  I was  carefully  sneaking 
through  a thicket,  my  eyes  and  attention 
on  the  elk,  when  a violent  commotion 
erupted  at  my  feet,  then  something  struck 
my  camera,  scaring  me  out  of  my  wits.  It 
seems  1 had  nearly  stepped  on  a grouse  and 
her  brood,  and  they  left  in  a hurry. 

FOC  '/IDEOGPAFHER  HaL  KORBER, 

Harrisburg 


Susted! 

Susquehanna  — Cheryl  and  Tina,  who 
work  at  Mam’s  Bakery  in  Lenox,  supply 
WCO  Don  Burchell  and  me  with  day-old 
donuts  to  use  as  bait  for  trapping  nuisance 
bears.  Recently,  Cheryl  asked  me  why  it 
took  Don  twice  as  many  donuts  to  trap  a 
hear  as  it  did  me.  I’m  not  sure,  hut  Don  and 
Deputy  George  Schreck  are  known  for  hav- 
ing a sweet  tooth. 

— WCO  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Uniondale 


Bare  Bear 

Pike  — Last  summer  a young  bear, 
tagged  in  New  Jersey,  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  into  Westfall  T ownship,  darted  across 
busy  Route  6/209  and  climbed  up  the  em- 
bankment to  Interstate  84.  While  crossing 
the  interstate,  the  bear  was  struck  by  a car. 
Incredibly,  when  the  car  came  to  a stop,  the 
bear  was  still  alive  and  stuck  underneath. 
With  the  help  of  Trooper  MacArthur  of 
the  state  police,  Westfall  Chief  Tim 
Mitchell  and  Patrolman  Chad  Stewart,  we 
tranquilized  and  removed  the  bear.  The 
bruin  was  then  treated  for  cuts  and  abra- 
sions and  released  the  next  day,  no  worse 
for  wear  except  for  missing  some  hair  on  its 
right  side. 

— WCO  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Milford 

Btranger  Things  have  Happened 

My  first  week  of  my  new  assignment 
here  brought  a few  surprises,  but  the  sign  in 
the  borough  of  Canton  that  read,  “Moose 
Parking  in  Rear”  was  a bit  much.  Coming 
from  Philadelphia,  I was  expecting  to  see 
some  different  critters,  but  this  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

— LMO  Richard  J.  Lupinsky,  Towanda 

What’s  She  Trying  to  Say? 

Bradford  — While  I was  on  vacation 
Deputy  Bill  Angove  handled  my  calls.  His 
daughter  Christie  went  with  him  while  he 
trapped  skunks,  picked  up  roadkilled  deer, 
handled  fawns,  and  did  a host  of  other 
duties.  One  evening,  as  they  were  finishing 
up,  Christie  said,  “Dad,  do  you  know  we  are 
late  and  our  supper  will  be  cold?  This  wild- 
life officer  stuff  is  almost  a full  time  job.” 

— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 

“Bear”  This  Way 

Westmoreland  — Ifthe  weather  coop- 
erates and  we  get  some  hunting  pressure,  a 
record  hear  kill  here  is  possible.  So,  get  that 
hear  license  and  come  on  over  this  season. 
You  may  he  closer  to  a trophy  of  a lifetime 
than  you  think. 

— WCO  Thomas  Fazi,  Ligonier 
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Outstanding  duck  and  goose 

seasons  on  tap 

By  John  P.  Dunn, 

PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist 


The  most  liberal  duck  sea^ 

sons  since  the  early  1970s,  a tra- 
ditional, fall  goose  season  for  the  first 
time  since  1994,  and  a special  hunt- 
ing day  just  for  junior  hunters  high- 
light this  year’s  waterfowl  regulations 
and  mark  a dramatic  turnaround  in  the 
status  of  ducks  and  geese  throughout 
North  America.  Let’s  take  a closer  look 
at  what’s  behind  this  year’s  banner  wa- 
terfowl season. 

Ducks 

Less  than  10  years  ago  the  prairie 
pothole  regions  of  the  northcentral 
U.S.  and  Canada  — the  continent’s 
“duck  factory’’  — were  in  a devastat- 
ing drought,  and  as  a result,  duck  hunt- 
ing regulations  were  severely  re- 
stricted. In  Pennsylvania,  30-day  sea- 
sons were  the  rule.  Today  we  are  wit- 
nessing a dramatic  turnaround.  Many 
species  are  at  all-time  highs,  thanks  to 
abundant  precipitation  and  excellent 
nesting  cover  in  the  prairie  regions. 
Programs  such  as  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  (CRP),  enhance- 
ment activities  under  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan,  and  efforts  among  states,  prov- 
inces and  private  conservation  groups 
have  fueled  this  recovery. 

In  Pennsylvania,  like  many  north- 
eastern states,  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  mallards  are  from  the  prairie  pot- 
hole region.  Our  mallards  are  pro- 


duced in  eastern  Canada  and  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  Overall,  consid- 
ering the  wetland  conditions  through- 
out the  northern  Atlantic  Llyway,  in- 
cluding Pennsylvania,  and  the  gener- 
ally above  average  numbers  of  breed- 
ing ducks,  a good  flight  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Llyway  is  expected  this  fall. 

The  annual  process  of  setting  duck 
hunting  regulations  is  based  upon  a 
system  of  resource  monitoring,  data 
analysis  and  rule  making.  Monitoring 
activities  such  as  aerial  surveys  of 
breeding  ducks  and  hunter  harvest 
questionnaires  provide  information  on 
habitat  conditions,  breeding  popula- 
tions and  harvest  levels.  These  pro- 
grams are  more  comprehensive  than 
for  any  wildlife  species  on  earth. 

After  public  review,  the  USLWS 
announces  regulation  frameworks 
from  which  states  select  hunting  sea- 
sons. In  Pennsylvania  each  year  in 
early  August,  the  Game  Commission 
holds  a public  meeting  to  gather  in- 
put from  hunters  on  the  upcoming  wa- 
terfowl seasons.  Because  this  entire 
process  is  dependent  upon  nesting  and 
production  survey  results,  which  are 
not  available  until  late  July,  it  is  usu- 
ally late  August  before  seasons  can  he 
announced. 

Beginning  in  1995  the  USLWS,  in 
cooperation  with  the  flyway  councils, 
implemented  the  Adaptive  Harvest 
Management  (AHM)  process  to  het- 
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ter  understand  the  impacts  of  hunting 
regulations  on  duck  populations  and 
to  develop  a more  objective  way  to  set 
hunting  regulations. 

In  the  process,  four  harvest  regu- 
lation  packages  were  agreed  upon  from 
which  duck  regulations  will  he  selected 
in  future  years.  These  packages  con- 
tain  20',  30-,  45-  and  60'day  seasons, 
and  selections  will  be  based  on  habi- 
tat  conditions  and  breeding  mallard 
population  levels.  Mallards  are  used 
because  it  is  our  most  abundant  spe' 
cies  and  because  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  is  available  on  the  re- 
lationship  between  the  species’  hahi- 
tat,  population  levels  and  harvests. 

This  year,  based  upon  the  mallard 
breeding  population  in  the  prairies  and 
the  East,  and  on  the  curtent  habitat 
conditions,  the  liberal,  60'day  pack' 
age  was  recommended.  This  option  al- 
lows for  a high  harvest  yet  is  still  con- 
sistent with  population  goals  estab- 
lished in  the  North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan.  Another  rea- 
son such  a long  season  can  he  offered 
is  because  only  half  as  many  people 
hunt  waterfowl  today  as  in  the  early 
’70s,  when  seasons  of  this  length  were 
last  in  place. 

A large  fall  flight  is  only  one  of  the 
ingredients  to  a successful  hunting  sea- 
son. Weather  and  habitat  conditions 
on  migration  and  wintering  areas  also 
affect  hunter  success.  Experienced 
hunters  know  success  can  vary  even 
when  duck  populations  are  high  and 
regulations  are  liberal.  Also,  for  hunt- 
ers who  enjoy  hunting  black  ducks  and 
pintails,  hag  limits  remain  restricted 
because  populations  remain  below  es- 
tablished goals. 

Another  change  this  year  is  that 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nine  other  states 
in  the  Atlantic  Elyway  that  do  not  al- 
low Sunday  hunting  will  receive  com- 
pensatory days  for  the  duck  and  goose 
seasons.  In  the  past,  these  Sundays 


were  counted  against  us.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  a 50-day  season  last 
year,  Pennsylvanians  had  only  45 
hunting  days  because  Sundays  were 
counted.  This  fall  we’ll  get  60  actual 
days  of  duck  and  goose  hunting. 

Canada  geese 

Both  migrant  and  resident  popula- 
tions appear  to  be  increasing  in  the 
flyway.  Breeding  pairs  in  Pennsylvania 
numbered  87,800,  up  8 percent  from 
last  year  and  70  percent  from  the 
1989-1997  average.  In  theflyway,  resi- 
dent Canada  geese  now  number  more 
than  a million.  These  resident,  largely 
nonmigratory  geese  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish and  manage  separately  from 
the  migrant  geese  from  northern 
Canada,  especially  when  and  where 
their  ranges  overlap. 

There  are  also  signs  the  migratory 
Atlantic  Population  ( AP)  of  Canada 
geese  is  recovering.  Once  the  largest 
in  North  America,  with  maybe  a mil- 
lion birds,  the  AP  of  Canada  geese 
dropped  more  than  75  percent  from 
1989  to  1995,  when  a low  of  29,000 
breeding  pairs  were  counted  in  north- 
ern Quebec.  This  decline  is  why  no 
regular  Canada  goose  season  was  held 
in  1995  in  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states  and  provinces  where 
these  geese  occur. 

Surveys  since  then  indicate  the 
number  of  breeding  pairs  increased  to 
46,000  in  1996  and  63,000  in  1997. 
Habitat  conditions  in  northern  Que- 
bec were  also  dramatically  improved 
this  year,  due  to  limited  snowfall  last 
winter  and  then  a warm  spring.  These 
conditions  suggest  gosling  production 
may  be  the  best  in  many  years.  Sev- 
eral years  of  above  average  production, 
however,  will  be  needed  to  restore  this 
population  to  its  former  status. 

According  to  the  Atlantic  Elyway 
Council  recovery  plan,  sport  hunting 
of  these  geese  can  occur  when  the 
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number  of  breeding  pairs  in  the 
Ungava  region  of  Quebec  exceeds 
60,000.  Hunting  also  would  be  con- 
tingent upon  evidence  of  a sustained 
recovery  over  several  years,  and  upon 
having  effective  controls  in  place  to 
ensure  any  harvest  does  not  jeopardize 
the  recovery.  We  are  cautiously  opti- 
mistic that  as  the  population  contin- 
ues to  recover,  hunting  seasons  can 
again  be  provided  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  during  the  traditional 
fall/winter  period. 

The  Southern  James  Bay  Popula- 
tion (SJBP)  of  Canada  geese  is  of  in- 
terest to  hunters  in  Crawford  County, 
where  specific  hunting  regulations  are 
in  place  to  manage  this  population. 
The  SJBP  Breeding  population  was 
95, 1 00,  similar  to  1996,  but  improved 
nesting  conditions  this  year  should 
result  in  a fall  flight  slightly  better  than 
last  year’s.  The  35-day  goose  season 
wdl  remain  in  place  for  Crawford 
County  for  1997. 

Hunters  will  enjoy  increased  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  resident  Canada 
geese  this  year.  Besides  the  Septem- 
ber 1-25  season  and  the  late, 
January  15-February  14,  season  in 
place  last  year,  a good  portion  of  the 
state  will  enjoy  the  return  of  a regular 
Canada  goose  season.  A 40-day  sea- 
son will  run  from  November  15 
through  December  31.  The  USFWS 
allowed  this  season  because  we  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  no  migrant 
Canada  geese  are  in  this  area  after 
November  15. 

Despite  the  limited  hunting  offered 
last  year,  hunters  harvested  a record 
78,000  Canada  geese,  more  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 
This  harvest  was  primarily  resident 


birds,  which  now  exceed  200,000. 
Conducting  special  gocise  seasons  to 
manage  resident  geese  has  been  very 
successful.  Last  year  about  49,000 
Canadas  were  taken  during  the  Sep- 
tember season  and  18,000  during  the 
30-day  late  season  hunt. 

Snow  Geese 

For  the  last  three  years  flocks  num- 
bering over  100,000  snow  geese  have 
made  southeastern  Pennsylvania  a 
staging  area  prior  to  migrating  on  to 
their  eastern  Canadian  Arctic  nesting 
grounds.  These  snow  geese  have  be- 
come a welcome  sight  to  birders  and 
hunters.  Despite  the  challenges  of 
hunting  snow  geese,  hunters  welcome 
the  opportunity;  our  snow  goose  har- 
vest went  from  500  in  1995  to  over 
10,000  in  1996. 

Snow  geese  have  undergone  a tre- 
mendous population  explosion.  Biolo- 
gists are  concerned  that  these  geese  are 
destroying  their  fragile  tundra  nesting 
habitat  and  the  mid-Atlantic  coastal 
marshes  where  they  winter.  Further, 
this  habitat  destruction  has  serious  im- 
plications for  all  other  wildlife  depen- 
dent upon  those  habitats.  In  response, 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  snow  geese 
have  been  expanded  to  the  maximum 
allowed  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty,  107  days  and  a 10-bird  daily 
bag  limit  with  30  in  possession. 

Waterfowlers  can  look  forward  to 
increased  hunting  opportunities  this 
year.  The  dramatic  turn-around  of  our 
waterfowl  populations  proves  that  they 
will  respond  to  effective  habitat  con- 
servation programs.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  to  make  sure  these 
programs  continue,  so  future  genera- 
tions may  enjoy  these  birds  as  well. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Migratory  Bird  Seasons 


Regular  Canada  Goose  Hunting  Seasonj 

Nov.  15  - Dec.  31(2  geese  daily,  4 in  possession) 


Regular  Goose  Season 


All  of  Pennsylvania  except  for 
Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mer- 
cer counties,  and  the  area  east 
of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state 
line  to  the  intersection  of  US 
Route  30  to  the  intersection  of 
SR  441  to  intersection  of  1-283, 
east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  I- 
83  to  intersection  of  1-81,  east 
of  1-81  to  intersection  of  US 
Route  322,  east  of  US  Route  322 
to  intersection  of  SR  147,  east 
of  SR  147  to  intersection  of  I- 
180,  east  of  1-180  to  intersection  of  US  Route  220,  east  of  US  Route  220  to 
the  New  York  state  line. 

Crawford  County:  Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  1 8 & Nov.  3 - Dec.  4 (1  goose  daily,  2 in 
possession) 

Erie,  Mercer  and  Butler  counties:  Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  1 8 & Nov.  1 5 - |an.  27 
(2  geese  daily,  4 in  possession) 


^arlyCanadaCoos^Hunt^^ 


Sept.  1 - 25  (3  geese  daily,  6 in  possession) 


Exceptions: 

(1)  No  September  goose 
season  in  Crawford  County 
south  of  Route  6 from  the 
Ohio  line  to  intersection 
with  Route  322  in  the  town 
of  Conneaut  Lake  and  north 
of  Route  322  west  to  the 
Ohio  line.  However,  geese 
may  be  taken  on  the  Pyma- 
tuning  State  Park  Reservoir  and  the  area  extending  100  yards  inland  from 
the  shoreline,  excluding  the  reservoir  area  east  of  SR  301 1 . 

(2)  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  daily  limit  is  5 Canada  geese  and  the 
possession  limit  10  in  the  area  east  of  1-83  from  the  Maryland  state  line  to 
intersection  of  US  Route  30  to  intersection  of  SR  441,  east  of  SR  441  to 
intersection  of  1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83,  east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of  1-81, 
east  of  1-81  to  intersection  of  1-80,  and  south  of  1-80  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 
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Late  Canada  Goose  Hunting  (Statewide)  J 


Exceptions*  geese  daily,  10  in  possession) 

(1)  Closed  in  Butler,  Crawford, 

Erie  and  Mercer  counties. 

(2)  Closed  in  the  area  east  of 
1-83  from  the  Maryland  state 
line  to  intersection  of  US 
Route  30,  to  intersection  of 
SR  441,  to  intersection  of 
1-283,  east  of  1-283  to  1-83, 
east  of  1-83  to  intersection  of 
1-81,  east  of  1-81  to  intersec- 
tion of  1-80  and  south  of  1-80 
to  the  New  Jersey  state  line. 


DUCI^EASON^^Ducks^e^ducks^oot^n^Tierga^ 


OPEN  SEASONS 

Lake  Erie  Zone: 

Oct.  27  - Nov  8 & 

Nov.  1 3 - Jan.  7 
North  Zone: 

Oct.l  1 - Nov.  1 & 

Nov.  8 - Dec.  25 
Northwest  Zone: 

Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  25  & 

Nov.  3 - Dec.  26 
South  Zone: 

Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  25  & 

Nov.  1 0 - Jan.  2 

Lake  Erie  Zone  - Lake  Erie,  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within  1 50  yards  of  the  Lake 
Erie  shoreline. 

Northwest  Zone  - The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  and 
including  all  of  Erie  and  Crawford  counties  and  all  of  Mercer  and  Venango 
counties  north  of  1-80. 

North  Zone  - The  area  east  of  the  Northwest  Zone  and  north  of  1-80  to  Route 
220,  north  from  1-80  to  1-1 80,  north  and  east  of  1-1 80  from  Route  220  to  1-80, 
north  of  1-80  from  1-180  to  the  Delaware  River. 

South  Zone  - All  of  state  not  in  the  Lake  Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones. 


Youth  Waterfowl  Hunting  Day:  Saturday,  Oct.  4 
Licensed  junior  hunters  ages  12-15  properly  accompanied; 
(Ducks,  mergansers,  moorhens  and  coots) 

Same  daily  species  bag  limit  as  regular  seasons 
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OPEN  SEASONS  — Atlantic  brant  and  snow  geese  (all  zones) 

Atlantic  brant:  Oct.  1 1 - Oct.  25  and  Nov.  3 - Dec.  1 5 
Snow  geese:  Nov.  3 - Jan.  2 and  jan.  7 - March  10 
BAG  LIMITS  — species  other  than  Canada  geese 

Ducks:  5 daily,  1 0 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than  1 hen 
mallard,  1 black  duck,  1 pintail,  1 canvasback,  1 mottled  duck,  1 fulvous 
tree  duck,  2 wood  ducks,  2 redheads;  possession  limit  may  not  include 
more  than  2 hen  mallards,  2 black  ducks,  2 pintails,  2 canvasbacks,  2 
mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous  tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 
Atlantic  brant:  2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots:  15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers:  5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser 
daily,  2 in  possession 
Snow  geese:  10  daily,  30  in  possession 

PYMATUNING  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area  shooting  dates:  Oct.  11-18  and 
Nov.  3 - Dec.  3 

SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WATERFOWL  AND  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Waterfowl:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Exceptions: 

Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management 
Area:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1 2:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Doves:  Noon  to  sunset,  first  season;  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset, 
second  season. 

Woodcock,  Rails  and  Gallinules:  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

(Also  consult  the  1 997-98  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  for  shooting  hours) 


1997  MIGRATORY  BIRD 

SEASONS 

Daily 

Field 

Species 

Open 

Close 

Lirnit 

Possession 

Doves  (first  season) 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  1 1 

12 

24 

Doves  (second  season) 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  29 

12 

24 

Woodcock 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  8 

3 

6 

Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia)* 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  1 

25** 

25** 

Moorhens,  Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  1 

15 

30 

Common  Snipe  (Wilson's)  Oct.  25 

* No  open  seasons  on  other  rails. 

**  Singly  or  aggregate  combinations. 

Nov.  29 

8 

16 

Reporting  Banded  Birds:The  U.S.  Fish  &.  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bird  Banding  Lah 
ha\'e  a new  program  that  improves  the  way  waterfowl  hand  recovery  inkirmation  is  obtained. 
Hunters  can  now  report  hand  reco\'eries  hy  calling  1 '800-327'BAND.  Callers  will  he  asked 
to  pro\'ide  not  just  the  hand  number  of  any  bird  harvested,  hut  also  information  on  where, 
when  and  whtit  species  of  waterfowl  were  killed. 
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NO  OPEN  SEASON:  all  swans  and  harlequin  ducks 


Summary  of  Federal  Regulations 

Notice:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult  the  actual  Federal 
Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20.  In  addition  to 
State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules  also  apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping, 
transporting  and  storing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Restriction.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

— With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  swivel  gun,  shotgun  larger  than  1 0-gauge, 

punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying  substance. 

— With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is  plugged  with  a one  piece 

filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling  the  gun. 

— From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the  hunter  a means  of 

concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

— From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance,  or  any  aircraft. 

— From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been  completely  shut  of  and/ 

or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased. 

— By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese  shall  be  removed  for  a 

period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and  confined  within  an  enclosure  which 
substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of  their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the 
sight  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

— Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird 

calls. 

— By  driving,  rallying  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any  sail  boat  to  put  them 

in  the  range  of  hunters. 

— By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt  or  other  feed  to  constitute  a lure  or 

enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters  should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is 
considered  to  be  baited  for  1 0 days  after  the  removal  of  the  bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
hunter  to  know  an  area  is  baited  to  be  in  violation. 

Closed  Season.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed  season. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  not  permitted  on  Sundays. 

Shooting  or  Falconry  Hours.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  except  during  the  hours 
open  to  shooting  and  falconry  as  prescribed. 

Daily  Bag  Limit.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit. 

Field  Possession  Limit.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag  limit  while  in  the  field  or 
while  returning  from  the  field  to  one's  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  etc. 

Wanton  Waste.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if  possible,  and  retained 
in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

Tagging.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the  custody 
of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the  hunter  with  the  following  information:  the 
hunter's  signature  and  address;  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  and  the  dates  such 
birds  were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory  game  birds 
belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  tagged. 

Possession  of  Live  Birds.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  immediately  killed  and 
included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

Dressing.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (except  doves)  and  then 
transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully  feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to  all 
such  birds  while  being  transported  from  the  field  to  one's  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation 
facility. 

Nontoxic  Shot,  Shot  Size.  NONTOXIC  SHOT  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot 
for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be  larger  than  T size. 

Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp.  The  law  requires  that  each  waterfowl  hunter  1 6 
years  of  age  and  older  must  carry  on  his  person  a valid  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation 
Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in  ink  across  its  face. 

For  additional  information  on  federal  regulations,  contact  Senior  Resident  Agent,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service,  Newark,  N)  07114;  (201)  645-5910. 
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Kids  at  Beaver-Main 
Elementary  receive  the 
"bear"  facts 


STUDENTS  ENJOYED  ring-side  seats  as  WCO 
John  Morack  demonstrates  how  biological 
data  and  other  information  is  taken  from 
live-trapped  black  bears. 


WAYNE  BEAVER,  teacher  at  Beaver- 
Main  Elementary  School  in  Colum- 
bia County,  gladly  accepted  an  offer 
hy  PGC  officers  Keith  Sanford,  George 
Wilcox  and  John  Morack  to  do  a pro- 
gram on  black  hears,  including  show- 
ing the  real  thing,  for  his  students. 

Officers  showed  a video  on  hears, 
gave  a short  talk,  then  showed  stu- 
dents how  a hear  is  “processed”  for 
management  purposes.  The  hear,  ap- 
proximately 135  pounds,  had  been 
trapped  from  an  area  where  it  had  been 
causing  damage.  It  was  tranc|uilized, 
and  students  watched  as  it  was  tagged 


Wayne  Beaver 

WCO  GEORGE  WILCOX  examines  the 
1 -year-old  bear  before  sharing  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  animal  to  a 
fascinated  student  audience. 

and  had  a tooth  pulled  to  determine 
its  age. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  ongoing  commit- 
ment to  educate  young  people  about 
wildlife  and  conservation  issues. 
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State  Came  Lands  Tours 


THIS  MONTH  brings  several  chances 
to  check  out  a game  lands  from  the 
comfort  of  your  own  vehicle,  an  op- 
portunity  to  learn  about  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  wildlife  habi- 
tat management  techniques  em- 
ployed on  our  state  game  lands,  and 
to  simply  enjoy  the  autumn  beauty 
in  a pristine  setting. 

In  the  Southeast  Region,  tours  of 
SGL  110,  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill 
counties,  and  SGL  211,  beginning  in 
upper  Dauphin  County,  will  be  offered 
on  Sunday  October  12.  Roads  will  be 
open  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  For  SGL 
1 10,  the  tour  begins  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission parking  lot  on  Mountain 
Road,  midway  between  the 
Shartlesville  Exit  of  1-78  and  Route  6 1 . 
The  tour  will  conclude  on  Route  183, 
north  of  Strausstown,  after  covering 
eight  miles  through  10,000  acres  of 
historical,  scenic  and  recreational 
property. 

The  tour  of  SGL  211  will  start  at 
the  Ellendale  gate,  located  northeast 
of  the  town  of  Dauphin.  Much  of  the 
trip  will  be  made  along  an  abandoned 
railroad  bed  through  historic  Stony 
Valley.  The  19-mile  tour  will  end  at 
Goldmine  Road,  just  southwest  of 
Tower  City. 


Game  Commission  officers  will  he 
on  hand  at  both  sites  to  explain  ac- 
tivities and  answer  questions. 

In  the  Northeast  Region,  tours  of 
SGL  57  and  SGL  141  will  he  con- 
ducted. The  tour  of  SGL  57  will  be 
held  on  October  12.  Participants 
should  meet  and  register  at  the  North- 
east Region  Office,  located  at  the  in- 
tersections of  Routes  118  and  41 5,  by 
9 a.m.  From  there  the  group  will  dis- 
embark on  a 30-mile  route  expected 
to  take  about  six  hours.  A lunch  break 
(bring  your  own  lunches)  will  be  held 
at  a picturesque  impoundment  on  the 
game  lands. 

A tour  of  SGL  141  will  be  held  on 
October  19.  The  1 1 -mile  service  road 
north  of  the  public  shooting  range 
along  Route  93  will  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

There  will  be  seven  stops  along 
the  way,  including  one  at  a breath- 
taking view  of  the  Lehigh  Gorge. 

This  tour  will  begin  at  10  a.m.. 
Vehicles  will  be  admitted  in  groups 
of  20  or  so,  at  one  half  hour  inter- 
vals. No  one  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  after  2 p.m. 

The  tour  will  take  about  two 
hours.  4WDs  or  vehicles  with  high 
ground  clearance  are  recommended. 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  Chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International  gave 
$500  to  the  Montgomery 
County  Youth  Field  Day. 
Accepting  the  donation  are 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Gerald  Barton,  Wildlife 
Conservation  Officers  Bill 
Vroman  and  Guy  Hansen, 
Chairman  of  the  Youth  Field  Day, 
George  Williams,  and  from  Safari 
Club  International,  Joe  Kleiner. 
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Middle  Creek  & Pymatuning 
programs 


ACTIVITIES  AND  seminars  are 
winding  down  for  the  season  at  the 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  wild- 
life  management  areas. 

At  Middle 
Creek,  the 
fourth  annual 
auction  to  benefit 
the  Ned  Smith  Cen- 
ter  tor  Nature  and  Art 
will  he  held  Saturday,  October  4-  Ac- 
tivities start  at  1 0 a.m.  for  the  viewing 
and  silent  auction;  the  regular  auction 
begins  at  I p.m.  This  year’s  auction  fea- 
tures more  than  150  pieces  of  fine 


art  — prints  and  originals  — by  many 
wildlife  artists  including  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 

The  Middle  Creek  visitors  center 
is  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville, 
on  SGL  46. 

At  Pymatuning  on 
October  4,  Michael  Ruscille  conducts 
a program  on  the  Native  American 
mound  huilders  of  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  program  is  free  and 
starts  at  2 p.m. 

The  Pymatuning  visitors  center  is 
located  near  Linesville. 


Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


1997  Breeding  Waterfowl  Populations 

FROM  THE  1997  Atlantic  Fly  way  breeding  waterfowl  survey,  the  number  of 
mallard  pairs  in  Pennsylvania  was  estimated  at  109,767,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
1996  count  and  well  above  the  1989-97  average  of  86,832.  Southwest  Penn- 
sylvania had  the  highest  density,  (2  pairs/km^)  for  the  fourth  straight  year. 

A record  57,733  wood  duck  pairs  were  counted,  also  well  above  the  average 
of  43,795.  Highest  densities,  1 pair/kmh  were  found  in  the  northeast  and 
western  portions  of  the  state.  As  for  black  ducks,  1 ,444  breeding  pairs,  same  as 
in  past  years,  were  found  here.  Other  breeding  waterfowl  observed  include  blue- 
winged and  green-winged  teal,  hooded  and  common  mergansers,  gadwall  and 
American  wigeon. 

The  Canada  goose  population  (total  number  of  birds)  was  estimated  to  be 
194,607,  similar  to  1995  and  1996  counts,  and  above  the  average  of  166,952. 
The  highest  densities  (4  geese/kmD  were  noted  in  the  northwest  and  south- 
east. A record  87,849  breeding  pairs  were  recorded,  which  is  above  the  aver- 
age of  5 1 ,595  pairs. 

In  Pennsylvania,  following  the  mild  winter  and  very  dry  April  across  much 
of  the  south  and  east,  wetland  habitat  conditions  were  considered  average  to 
below  average.  Those  areas  remained  dry  until  late  May.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, should  not  have  reduced  early  nesting  attempts  in  those  parts.  In  con- 
trast, from  April  28  to  June  2,  the  northwest  received  more  than  eight  inches 
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of  rain.  Also,  one  of  the  coolest  Mays  on  record  delayed  normal  growing  season 
hy  as  much  as  two  weeks.  While  nest  initiation  did  not  appear  to  he  inhibited 
by  the  cool  and  wet  weather,  incubation  and  duckling  survival  may  have  been, 
hut  only  in  some  locales.  — Kevin  Jacobs 


Eagle  Success 

TWENTY'THREE  active  hald  eagle  nests  were  found  in  Pennsylvania  this 
year,  including  four  new  ones  — the  largest  increase  we’ve  enjoyed  in  years.  Of 
the  four  new  nests,  one  was  in  Lancaster  County,  near  Columbia;  one  in 
Cumberland  County,  near  Duncannon;  another  on  the  Shenango  Reservoir, 

Mercer  County;  and  the  fourth  near  Conneaut  Lake  in  Crawford  County.  Two 
young  were  fledged  from  the  Shenango  nest. 

In  all,  at  least  22  young  were  produced.  The  average  production  per  success- 
ful nest  was  1.6,  almost  exactly  the  10-year  average  and  only  slightly  below 
that  of  the  previous  three  years. 

It  seems  more  nests  than  usual  failed  this  year,  particularly  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Also,  no  foster  eaglets  were  available  this  summer  because  no 
captive  eagles  in  Pennsylvania  produced  young  this  year.  — Dan  Brawling 


Closure  of  the  Eastern  Game  Farm 

ON  JUNE  30,  1997,  the  Eastern  Game  Earm  was  closed.  Established  hy  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  on  September  21,  1929,  the  farm 
was  originally  named  the  John  S.  Eisher  State  Game  Earm,  in  honor  of  Gover- 
nor John  S.  Eisher.  Later  it  was  named  the  Eastern  Game  Earm. 

Erom  1929  through  1933  pheasants  were  raised  hy  a foster  mother  system 
using  chickens.  In  1933,  due  to  the  increasing  demand  for  pheasants,  artificial 
incubation  and  brooding  was  implemented.  In  a cooperative  effort,  sportsmen 
groups  and  landowners  were  provided  with  thousands  of  pheasant  eggs  and 
chicks  to  raise  and  release. 

During  the  1930s  and  ’40s  Hungarian  and  chukar  partridges  were  raised  at 
the  farm,  in  hopes  of  establishing  new  game  bird  populations  and  take  some 
hunting  pressure  off  grouse.  Also,  from  1932  to  1972,  more  than  10,000  hoh- 
white  quail  were  raised  and  released  annually. 

During  the  last  decade  or  more,  because  of  fewer  farms,  modern  agricultural 
practices,  forest  succession  and  increased  urbanization,  pheasant  habitat  has 
decreased  dramatically.  And,  in  turn  so  has  the  number  of  pheasant  hunters. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  at  its  October  1995  meeting,  voted  to  close  the 
Eastern  Game  Earm. 

On  November  22,  1996,  the  last  pheasants  were  shipped  from  the  Eastern 
Game  Earm.  All  pens  have  been  removed  and  commodities  transferred  to  other 
locations.  On  June  6,  1997,  the  remaining  surplus  equipment  was  auctioned 
off.  The  328-acre  property  is  now  managed  as  part  of  SGL  234.  — Carl  Riegner 


For  More  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE  3 SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.6TATE.PA.U5 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Although  nothing  beats  a good  education, 
there's  just  some  things  that  cant  be  learned 
in  a classroom. 


School's  In 


IT’S  FALL  and  school’s  in.  Not  the  in- 
door academy  and  the  formal  curricu- 
lum, but  the  laid-back  learning  place  that 
is  Pennsylvania’s  outdoors,  if  you’re  a 
hunter. 

Hunting  isn’t  all  you  learn  about  when 
out  in  the  woods  and  fields.  There’s  in- 
struction, too,  in  traditional  school  disci- 
plines: English,  math,  science,  civics,  home 
ec.,  even  music  and  art  appreciation,  and 
certainly  gym  class. 

The  school  of  the  hunt  seems  modem, 
extremely  progressive  in  its  educational 
approach,  hut  its  methods  are  really  old. 


Bob  D'Angelo 


There’s  no  bell  that  signals  you  to  go  from 
biology  to  social  studies.  It’s  all  mixed  to- 
gether, concurrent  instruction  while  you’re 
in  the  midst  of  the  hunting  experience. 

Doubt  that  going  hunting  can  teach  so 
much?  It’s  not  a replacement  for 
grades  K- 1 2,  but  think  of  your  time  afield  as 
supplemental,  a little  extra  credit  work 
outside  of  the  classroom.  There  isn’t  even 
a grading  system  out  here.  Successfully 
shooting  a deer  doesn’t  mean  you’ve 
achieved  an  “A,”  because  you  may  have 
filled  your  tag  more  by  luck  than  by  paying 
attention  to  the  teacher.  Instead,  you  gauge 
whether  you’re  progressing,  getting  wiser 
in  the  ways  of  the  woods,  more  skillful  as  a 
hunter,  as  you  learn  at  your  own  pace  the 
subjects  that  interest  you  most. 

The  school  of  hunting  has  classes,  of 
course,  in  several  of  the  science  disciplines. 
Biology  is  a major  subject,  especially  wild- 
life biology.  You  look,  listen  and  learn  from 
the  way  bucks  grow  fuzzy-coated  antlers 
that  harden  to  bone,  then  fall  off  about  the 
time  the  earth  and  sun  are  at  winter  sol- 
stice. 

More  knowledge  and  understanding 
come  from  watching  the  way  a woodcock 

COATESVILLE  area  school  district  biology 
teacher  John  Gaskins  knows  all  about  living 
organisms  and  their  vital  processes,  but 
only  by  spending  a lot  of  time  in  the  woods 
did  he  know  where  this  big  doe  was  likely  to 
try  to  sneak  by  on  a deer  drive  last  season. 
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probes  for  worms  with  its  long  beak  in  the 
soft  ground.  The  oddly  positioned  eye  is 
then  in  just  the  right  place  for  keeping 
watch  while  the  bird’s  feeding  — a physical 
advantage  gained  through  the  evolution- 
ary  process.  Practical  biology  instruction 
comes  from  the  oak  branch  tips  that  litter 
the  ground  in  early  fall.  In  one  class  you 
find  out  that  squirrels  are  nipping  the  limbs, 
then  going  down  to  eat  or  bury  the  at- 
tached acorns.  In  another  class  ytm  use 
that  as  a way  of  locating  the  grays. 

Hunting  school  also  is  heavy  in  earth 
science,  more  recently  called  environmen- 
tal science.  You’re  in  attendance  for  full 
sessions  on  weather,  observing  the  build- 
up of  thunderstorms  on  a dove-hunting 
September  afternoon,  and  in  the  deer  woods 
to  feel  the  atmospheric  quiet  before  the  big 
snowflakes  fall.  You’re  also  in  your  seat, 
even  if  it  is  above  ground  in  a treestand 
howhunting,  for  that  hard-frost  morning 
when  serious  autumn  leaf  fall  occurs. 

If  you’re  observant,  you  learn  geology  in 
the  way  sandstone  boulders  waste  away  to 
sandy  soil,  and  you  “read”  about  earth  up- 
heaval in  how  shale  layers  in  an  exposed 
cliff  are  all  laid  on  end.  This  is  practical 
geology,  because  you  notice,  too,  what  grows 
on  these  rock  and  soil  types,  maybe  oak  and 
hickory  or  maple  and  beech,  and  relate 
that  to  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Physics?  Anyone  who  has  sighted  in  a 
rifle  or  shot  a how  knows  something  about 
the  workings  of  gravity,  velocity,  centrifu- 
gal force  and  inertia.  These  contribute  to 
trajectory,  where  you  have  to  aim,  or  how 
you  have  to  adjust  your  sights,  to  hit  the 
target  or  the  game. 

The  school  of  hunting  doesn’t  include 
the  higher  mathematics  of  calculus,  loga- 
rithms or  algebra,  hut  you’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  count  and  add  to  stay  within  the  legal 
game  bag  limits  and  to  circle  the  right 
number  on  your  antlerless  license  applica- 
tion. You  also  learn  to  multiply  hunting 
season  costs  by  your  family  members  and 
subtract  that  from  your  budget,  or  maybe 
divide  a portion  between  the  teenagers  and 


let  them  do  a little  extra  yard  work  to  help 
pay  their  own  way. 

Then  there’s  the  working  kncwledge  of 
distance  you’ll  gain,  to  obey  safety  zone 
rules.  And  when  faced  with  the  drive  to 
your  hunting  spot,  you’ll  learn  to  compute 
how  long  it  will  take,  traveling  at  35  mph 
down  the  hack  roads  to  reach  your  area  40 
miles  away.  Or  if  yt)u  hop  on  the  interstate 
highway,  go  65  mph  hut  travel  farther,  will 
you  arrive  at  the  same  spot  quicker? 

The  hunting  schcxtl’s  humanities  and 
social  studies  courses  include  in-the-field 
experience  interacting  with  other  hunters 
and  landowners,  and  advanced  instruction 
in  ethics,  manners  and  the  art  of  patience, 
compromise  and  diplomacy.  Hunting  even 
teaches  civics  and  government.  If  you  want 
to  voice  an  opinion  on  game  laws  or  man- 
agement, you  need  to  find  out  how  the 
agency  that  oversees  your  sport  fits  into  the 
rest  of  state  government,  how  that  govern- 
ment creates  laws  and  seasons,  and  what 
part  your  elected  representatives  play. 

The  Hunting  & Trappmg  Digest  that 
comes  with  your  hunting  license  is  your 
text  in  reading  comprehension.  There  may 
he  spot  checks,  so  you’ll  want  to  have  read 
it  right.  Further  instruction  in  English  in- 
cludes writing  composition,  such  as  when 
you  contact  the  Game  Commission  or  your 
state  legislator,  or  pen  a thank  you  note  to 
the  farmer  who  let  you  hunt  on  his  land. 
And  there’s  literature  to  he  studied,  like 
classic  hunting  hooks  by  Fred  Bear,  Norman 
Strung,  John  Madson  and  jack  O’Connor, 
and  great  magazines,  like  the  Game  Neu’S. 

Reading  about  the  history  of  hunting 
and  the  background  of  wildlife  in  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  you  a fuller  picture  of  the  sport 
and  the  state  of  the  natural  world  you’re  out 
in.  You  will  also  learn  history  on  the  road- 
side, in  signs  that  tell  about  the  first  state 
game  lands  or  the  one  millionth  acre  of 
game  lands  purchased.  Crumbling  stone 
foundations  and  old  apple  trees,  where 
once  someone  had  a homestead  and  now 
just  wildlife  lives  there,  are  a history  lesson 
you  will  “read”  from  the  land  itself. 
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MUCH  HISTORY  can  be  learned  by  taking  a field  trip  in 
the  great  outdoors,  such  as  signs  that  mark  the  first  tract 
of  state  game  lands.  Photography  lessons  can  be  learned 
at  the  same  time. 


Go  tenting,  and  you  learn  an  outdoors 
variety  of  home  economics  while  campfire 
cooking.  Hunting  school  has  shop  class, 
too,  if  you  huild  a treestand  (on  your  own 
ground  or  where  you  have  permission). 
Let’s  hope  you  won’t  have  how-to  auto 
mechanics  when  you’re  on  a hunting  trip, 
no  more  than  changing  a flat  tire. 

Music  appreciation  in  the  outdoors  is 
avant  garde  in  that  it  doesn’t  include  the 
usual  instruments  — no  woodwinds,  bas- 
soons or  violins.  Wild  music  comes  instead 
from  the  hass  throats  of  hull  frogs,  the 
quavering  solos  of  screech  owls,  the  vocal 
melody  of  the  wood  thrush.  The  staccato 
wing-drumming  music  of  grouse  and  the 
“song”  of  the  woodpecker’s  heak  on  hark 


are  inventively  arty.  There’s 
music,  too,  in  the  wind  slip- 
ping through  the  pines,  the 
creak  of  ice- laden  limhs,  and 
the  tinkle  of  water  over  mossy 
rocks. 

Art  appreciation  class  is  in 
session  all  the  time  out  here. 
Every  direction  a hunter 
glances  he  sees  heauty  — deli- 
cate frost  tracery  on  a fern, 
tree-form  designs  of  grays  and 
tans  on  sycamore  hark,  the  red 
fox  that  is  nicely  backlit  on  a 
boulder.  Sometimes  the  can- 
vas is  so  broad  the  student  has 
to  stand  hack  to  take  it  all  in,  as 
when  fall  leaf  hues  like  warm- 
toned  paints  are  flung  across 
whole  mountains. 

There’s  enough  exercise  in 
a hunting  day  to  provide  full 
credit  tor  gym  class.  Even  if 
you’re  a stand  hunter,  there’s 
hiking  to  the  stand  site  and 
upper  body  exercise  in  carry- 
ing the  portable,  plus  arm  and 
leg  muscles  working  to  get  up  the  tree.  You 
hend  when  you  lean  over  to  field-dress  a 
deer  and  stretch  for  a hand-hold  going  up  a 
steep  slope.  There’s  no  running,  not  with  a 
loaded  gun,  but  plenty  of  “power  walking,” 
if  it’s  getting  dark  and  you’re  a long  ways 
from  the  car. 

Hunting  school  has  no  grade  levels. 
Even  if  you  think  you  have  advanced  to  the 
doctoral  candidate  level,  one  encounter 
with  a 6-month-old  fawn  that  picks  you  out 
despite  all  your  downwind  positioning,  cam- 
ouflage and  cover  scent,  and  you’re  back  in 
kindergarten.  Eortunately,  there  is  also  no 
age  at  which  you  must  matriculate  — the 
school  of  hunting  is  open  your  whole 
life.  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Shaft  of  a Different 

Color 


All  I HAD  was  an  arrow.  That  and  a 
little  luck  from  St.  Jude,  the 
Patron  Saint  of  Lost  Causes.  What  was  proh- 
ably  the  thinnest  case  1 have  ever  had  be- 
gan with  an  arrow  found  in  a hay  field,  hun- 
dreds of  yards  from  any  woods. 

This  wasn’t  just  any  arrow,  though.  It 
was  distinctive.  The  knock  end  had  been 
dipped  in  paint,  indicating  it  had  been 
custom  made.  Archers  use  this  marking 
technique  for  a couple  reasons.  Similar  to 
the  cresting  of  arrows  in  the  old  days,  a pet 
color  identifies  the  shaft  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  archer.  A bright  dip  job  is  also 
helpful  in  finding  arrows.  The  color  on  this 
arrow  was  yellow.  1 hoped  we  could  find  the 
owner,  and  with  archery  season  in  full 
swing,  I was  optimistic. 

This  case  began  when  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors noticed  spotlighters  by  a field  near  his 
house.  Spotlighting  wasn’t  unusual  here, 
but  the  length  of  time  the  truck  sat  still, 
with  the  light  glued  to  a spot  in  the  field, 
aroused  my  neighbor’s  suspicions.  And  then 
he  saw  the  truck’s  interior  light  come  on  as 
if  someone  had  gotten  out.  This  really 
piqued  his  curiosity.  He  then  stepped  out- 
side, heard  the  door  slam  and  the  truck  roar 
off. 

The  next  day,  while  splitting  firewood, 
my  neighbor  saw  what  he  thought  was  the 
same  truck.  It  went  by  his  home  and  stopped 
at  the  same  spot  as  the  night  before.  Two 
people  got  out  and  walked  into  the  field, 
looking  for  something.  My  neighbor  went 


to  investigate,  but  when  he  got  close  to  the 
truck,  the  men  saw  him,  ran  back  to  the 
truck  and  took  off.  “I’ve  seen  that  truck 
around,”  my  neighbor  consoled  as  he  gave 
me  the  arrow  he’d  found  in  the  field  and 
partial  plate  number  he  got. 

1 filled  my  deputies  in  on  the  case,  in- 
structing them  to  keep  theit  eyes  open  for 
the  pickup  while  on  patrol.  1 also  showed 
them  the  arrow,  pointing  out  its  distinctive 
coloration.  With  many  nonresident  hunt- 
ers, and  residents  from  out  of  the  area,  our 
task  seemed  insurmountable.  Still,  1 was 
optimistic. 

It  wasn’t  even  a week  later  when  Deputy 
Fred  Wheaton  called.  “1  have  a suspect.  1 
was  patrolling  near  the  game  lands  when  1 
saw  a hunter  carrying  a bow  come  out  of  a 
house.  1 wouldn’t  have  given  it  a second 
thought,  but  being  only  a mile  from  where 
the  arrow  had  been  found,  1 turned  around 
and  went  to  talk  to  him,”  Fred  related. 
“When  1 got  to  him,  1 asked  if  he  had  gotten 
any  shooting.  While  he  was  telling  me 
about  his  hunting,  1 noticed  that  his  quiver 
contained  arrows  colored  just  like  the  one 
found  in  the  field.” 

Fred  had  found  our  first  solid  lead.  He 
told  me  that  the  hunter  lived  near  Reading, 
and  was  in  the  process  of  moving  here.  The 
pickup  wasn’t  around,  hut  the  arrows  were 
unmistakable.  Right  then  1 felt  we  were 
going  to  solve  this  case. 

Doing  some  checking,  we  learned  that 
the  suspect  was  staying  at  the  farm  next  to 
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Fred’s.  He  had  purchased  a home  in 
Towanda,  hut  was  coming  up  only  on  week- 
ends because  his  job  kept  him  downstate. 
With  nothing  to  lose,  1 decided  to  visit  the 
guy  when  he  returned. 

Deputy  Wheaton  and  1 pulled  into  the 
driveway  at  the  address  where  the  suspect, 
W illiam  Tell,  was  moving  to.  There  didn’t 
appear  to  he  anyone  there,  hut  moving 
boxes  were  stacked  along  the  sidewalk,  so  it 
looked  like  we  had  the  right  place.  As  we 
were  leaving,  the  mail  carrier  pulled  up. 
We  asked  who  was  moving  in  here,  and  she 
said,  “Tell,  William  and  Sarah  Tell.” 
Later  in  the  week  Deputy  Wheaton, 
Deputy  Allen  Goodwin  and  I,  with  the 
yellow-tipped  arrow,  headed  back  to  the 
Towanda  address.  The  “W illiam  Tell  Over- 
ture” had  been  playing  through  my  mind 
all  day.  When  we  arrived  we  noticed  lights 
shining  through  curtainless  windows  and 
vehicles  in  the  driveway.  The  truck  was  not 
one  of  them,  though.  “We’ll  talk  to  him  a 
while  before  we  show  him  the  arrow,”  1 said 
as  I rang  the  doorbell.  A woman  answered. 

“We’re  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,”  1 explained.  “Is  Mr.  Tell 
here?  We’d  like  to  talk  to  him.” 

“Bill,  there’s  some  game  wardens  here  to 
take  you  away,”  she  chided,  not  knowing 
how  close  to  the  ttuth  she  was. 

When  Bill  came  to  the  door  Fred  whis- 
pered, “That’s  him.” 

“Mr.  Tell,  we’re  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you,” 
I told  him.  He  acted  nervous  as  he  invited 
us  into  his  home. 

I started  out  hy  asking  if  he’d  been 
hunting  in  the  area  the  previous  weekend. 
He  said  he  had  but  had  seen  no  deer  close 
enough  to  offer  a shot.  He  gave  Fred  a look 
of  recognition,  but  didn’t  voice  his  discov- 
ery. By  telling  us  that,  he  wouldn’t  he  able 
to  claim  his  arrow  that  we  had  found  was  a 


missed  shot.  I asked  to  see  his  equipment 
and  he  sent  his  wife  fot  his  how  and  arrows. 

“What’s  this  all  about  ?”  he  finally  asked. 

“We’re  investigating  a jacklighting  in- 
cident,” I responded. 

“Wasn’t  me,”  Tell  said.  “I  haven’t  taken 
a shot  all  season.” 

Unless  we  could  get  him  to  confess,  I 
thought  it  might  he  a lost  cause. 

His  wife  returned  with  her  husband’s 
bow  and,  sure  enough,  the  arrow  I had  in 
my  truck  was  identical  to  the  ones  in  Mt. 
Tell’s  quiver. 

“These  are  interesting  arrows,”  I com- 
mented. 

“Yeah,  I had  them  made  down  home. 
The  yellow  makes  them  easy  to  find  if  I 
miss,”  he  said.  I noticed  an  empty  spot  in 
the  quiver.  St.  Jude,  don’t  fail  me  now,  I 
thought.  With  a slight  nod,  I sent  Allen  to 
retrieve  the  evidence  from  my  truck. 

“Where’s  he  going?”  Tell  demanded. 

“He’ll  he  right  back,”  I assured. 

When  Deputy  Goodwin  returned  with 
the  arrow,  William  Tell  turned  pale.  A few 
questions  later,  he  admitted  to  being  at  the 
field  the  night  in  question,  hut  wouldn’t 
tell  us  who  had  actually  shot  at  the  deer.  A 
co-conspirator  is  just  as  guilty  as  the  actual 
offender,  and  because  he  wouldn’t  tell  us 
who  the  other  person  was.  Tell  got  the 
citation.  He  paid  the  $600  fine  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a deer  at  night  with  an  attificial 
light,  and  lost  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  for  three  years. 

As  any  archer  knows,  each  howhunter 
has  his  or  her  equipment  set  up  for  their  use 
only.  It’s  inconceivable  to  me  that  another 
person  could  pick  up  my  how  and  expect  to 
hit  anything  with  it.  That  was  what  Mr. 
Tell  tried  to  get  us  to  believe. 

Also,  if  I’ve  said  it  once,  I’ve  said  it  a 
hundred  times;  no  one  pays  for  something 
he  didn’t  do.  □ 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Stone  Mountain 

Hawk  Watch 


After  four  autumns  of  sitting  on 

XJL  hatd  rocks,  day  after  day,  hawk 
watcher  Dave  Kyler  had  had  enough.  Why 
not  build  a wooden  platform  over  these 
rocks,  complete  with  wooden  benches  on 
all  sides?  Then  he  could  sit,  stand,  even  walk 
a little  without  risking  life  and  limb.  His 
hawk  watching  buddies  — frequent  Game 
News  contributor  Greg  Grove,  Bill  King, 
John  Salvetti,  Gene  Zielinski  and  his  son 
Josh  — agreed  to  help. 

But  first  Kyler  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  landowner.  In  this  case,  because 
Kyler’s  hawk  watching  spot  atop  Stone 
Mountain  in  central  Pennsylvania  is  in  the 
Rothrock  State  Forest,  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. District  Forester  Ralph  Heilig  re- 
viewed the  plans  and  approval  was  finally 
given,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  hawk 
watchers  pay  for  the  materials  and  con- 
struct the  platform  themselves. 

No  problem.  The  hawk  watchers  pro- 
vided sweat  equity  while  the  J uniata  V alley 
Audubon  Society  provided  funds,  as  all  the 
hawk  watchers  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing. So  am  1 and  1 was  eager  to  see  what  a 
few  hundred  dollars  had  built. 

On  a foggy  morning  in  mid-Octoher  1 
join  one  of  the  weekly  field  trips  Kyler 
guides  to  Stone  Mountain  during  the 
month.  We  rendezvous  in  Huntingdon, 
Kyler’s  hometown,  and  then  wind  our  way 
over  back  roads  for  20  miles  before  begin- 
ning the  ascent  of  Stone  Mountain  on  a 
gravel  forest  road.  Running  northeast  to 
southwest,  as  mountains  do  in  Penn- 


sylvania’s ridge  and  valley  region,  most  of 
Stone  Mountain  forms  the  line  between 
Mifflin  and  Huntingdon  counties. 

Near  the  top,  at  1,900  feet,  we  park  and 
start  a quarter  mile  scramble  on  the  Link 
Trail  over  boulders  that  present  a chal- 
lenge to  someone  like  me  who  lacks  moun- 
tain goat  balance.  As  I pick  my  way  along, 
all  1 can  think  of  is  how  the  platform 
builders  must  have  struggled  as  they  nego- 
tiated the  rocks  while  carrying  tools  and 
heavy  wooden  planks. 

Altogether,  Kyler  says,  they  carried  in 
two  tons  of  wood  during  four  hot,  humid 
days  in  late  summer.  Instead  of  a chainsaw, 
they  used  a handsaw  to  cut  the  planks  and 
fashion  a platform  that  easily  holds  a dozen 
people.  At  one  corner  a ceramic  owl  sits  on 
a long  pole  as  a raptor  lure.  Just  as  we  are 
settling  ourselves  down  someone  yells, 
“Merlin!” 

1 look  up  in  time  to  see  the  bird  dive  at 
the  owl,  realize  its  mistake,  and  veer  away, 
all  in  a few  seconds,  giving  me  hardly  enough 
time  to  register  anything  hut  “Wow!”  1 am 
awestruck  because  it  is  my  first  merlin. 
Although  1 am  not  a complete  novice,  my 
few  hawk  watching  experiences  have 
brought  me  red-tailed  hawk  sightings  by 
the  dozens,  sharp-shinned  hawks,  golden 
eagles  and  even  a bald  eagle,  hut  never  a 
merlin.  For  the  veterans,  though,  it  is  the 
1 5th  merlin  of  the  season. 

The  size  of  a blue  jay,  merlins  look  like 
smaller  versions  of  their  close  relative  — 
the  peregrine  falcon.  While  the  smaller 
males  have  gray-blue  backs  and  tails,  the 
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females  and  immatures  have  brown  backs 
and  tails.  The  tails  of  all  of  them  are  black- 
handed  and  their  white  underparts  are 
heavily  streaked  with  brown  or  black.  Mer- 
lins possess  the  long  pointed  wings  of  the 
falcon  family,  but  instead  of  diving  steeply 
after  prey,  as  most  falcons  do,  they  rely  on 
short  hursts  of  speed  to  deftly  pluck  small 
birds  and  dragonflies  out  of  the  air  with 
their  talons. 

Once  known  as  pigeon  hawks,  merlins 
do  eat  a wide  variety  of  bird  species,  as  well 
as  squirrels,  bats,  mice,  lizards,  crayfishes, 
grasshoppers,  toads,  butterflies,  moths  and 
spiders.  They  spend  their  summers  across 
northern  North  America,  from  Alaska  and 
northern  California,  east  to  Newfound- 
land and  northern  New  York,  living  in  the 
open,  shrubby,  boggy  barrens  of  the  boreal 
coniferous  forests.  After  raising  their  young, 
they  head  south,  wintering  from  the  south- 
ern United  States  to  northern  South 
America. 

They  pass  through  Pennsylvania  from 
early  September  to  late  October,  with  the 
peak,  according  to  decades  of  records  kept 
at  Hawk  Mountain,  in  mid-October.  Mer- 
lins are  rare.  An  average  of  94  a year  have 
been  spotted  at  the  sanctuary,  so  seeing 
one  involves  a good  stroke  of  luck. 

And  lucky  I must  have  been  on  this 
particular  day.  Cool  and  beautiful  is  not 
ideal  for  hawk  watching,  and  what  little 
wind  there  is  comes  from  the  southwest. 


opposite  the  north  or  northwest  winds  that 
make  for  good  hawk  watching. 

When  the  fog  finally  lifts,  we  are  treated 
to  a spectacular  view.  To  our  right,  the  neat 
Amish  farms  of  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley, 
and  beyond  that.  Jack’s  Mountain;  to  our 
left,  mostly  wooded  ridges.  Kyler  admits 
that  he  and  his  friends  chose  this  place 
partly  because  of  its  pristine  aspect. 

“It’s  not  near  a highway,  so  there’s  no 
roar  of  traffic  and  no  trash.” 

“It’s  so  quiet,”  his  wife  Trudy  adds.  In 
addition  to  being  a place  where  hawk  watch- 
ers can  keep  a daily  count  of  migrating 
raptors,  which  should  help  in  tracking  their 
migratory  paths  and  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  how  well  different  species  are 
doing  over  time,  it  is  also  a place  where 
hawk  watchers  can  absorb  the  peace  and 
beauty  of  their  surroundings,  even  on  a 
slow  day. 

This  day  is  slow  enough  that  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  talk  in  between  sightings. 
Only  one  other  person  was  on  the  platform 
when  we  arrive.  Rob  Neitz,  an  intern  at 
nearby  Shaver’s  Creek  Environmental 
Center,  is  spending  his  day  off  hy  coming 
here  to  watch  hawks.  He  is  a student  at 
Lock  Haven  University  majoring  in  orni- 
thology. Here  on  Stone  Mountain  he  ap- 
preciates the  opportunity  to  view  a wide 
range  of  raptors  in  comparative  solitude. 

With  us  are  two  novice  hawk  watchers 
— Jim  Rehg  and  his  wife  Marci,  newcom- 
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ers  to  our  area  from  South  Carolina  who 
signed  up  for  Kyler’s  field  trip  out  of  curios- 
ity.  When  the  first  Cooper’s  hawk  flies 
overhead,  Marci  is  excited. 

“It  looks  just  like  a model  airplane,”  she 
insists.  And  she’s  right.  With  its  long  tail 
and  short,  rounded  wings,  it  does  resemble 
a child’s  model  airplane.  Cooper’s  hawks 
are  one  of  three  woodland  hawks  in  the 
Accipiter  genus,  along  with  their  slightly 
smaller  look-alikes,  sharp-shinned  hawks, 
and  the  much  larger  northern  goshawks. 
Because  the  male  accipiters  have  bluish- 
gray  backs,  they  are  also  known  collec- 
tively as  “blue  darters”  for  their  incredible 
speed,  and  “bird  hawks”  because  they  eat 
small  birds.  Both  sharp-shinned  and 
Cooper’s  hawks  have  rust-streaked  breasts 
and  black  and  white  handed  tails.  Even 
experienced  hawk  watchers  have  trouble 
distinguishing  the  largest  sharpies  from  the 
smallest  Cooper’s  hawks,  because  they’re 
both  about  14  inches. 

But  Greg  Grove,  who  has  just  arrived, 
confidently  calls  “Marci’s  hawk”  a classic 
Cooper’s.  A passionate  and  knowledgeable 
birder.  Grove  lives  in  nearby  Petersburg 
and  is  the  official  record  keeper  for  the 
Stone  Mountain  Hawk  Watch.  As  hawk 
watchers  often  do,  he  and  Kyler  begin  re- 
capping the  best  days,  so  far,  of  the  season. 
The  first  was  September  1 8. 

“1  remember  it  well,”  Kyler  says.  “The 
wind  was  howling  out  of  the  north.  1 put  my 


work  schedule  on  hold  and  headed  for  the 
mountain.  You  must  seize  the  day  if  you 
want  tosee  raptors.” 

And  he  did:  450  broad-winged  hawks, 
48  ospreys,  6 bald  eagles,  35  American 
kestrels,  1 merlin,  2 peregrine  falcons,  30 
sharp-shinned  hawks,  7 Cooper’s  hawks,  7 
red-tailed  hawks,  a northern  harrier,  a red- 
shouldered hawk  and  two  he  couldn’t  iden- 
tify. In  nine  hours  he  counted  590  raptors, 
much  better  than  the  10  birds  an  hour 
average. 

The  other  best  days  had  been  the  two 
days  before  my  visit.  This  time  the  wind 
had  been  out  of  the  northwest.  The  first 
day  he  saw  the  season’s  first  northern  gos- 
hawk and  four  golden  eagles.  Probably  the 
biggest  thrill,  though,  were  the  six  per- 
egrine falcons. 

“Once,  a peregrine  came  down  the  east 
side  and  1 made  some  chirping  noises.  It  did 
a couple  loops,  then  came  in  on  the  owl,” 
Kyler  recounts.  It  is  for  such  moments  that 
dedicated  hawk  watchers  wait  for  hours  on 
cold,  windswept  mountaintops. 

But  today  it  is,  by  and  large,  a day  for 
turkey  vultures.  They  float  past  and  then 
often  turn  around  and  float  back,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  count  them.  Are  they 
heading  south  or  are  they  residents  cruising 
for  food  ? 

An  occasional  sharp-shinned  hawk  flaps 
over  and  then  a second  Cooper’s  hawk. 
Seven  red-tailed  hawks  also  soar  past,  hut 


one  chooses  to  put  on  a circling  display  for 
us. 

“A  heautiful  tail,”  Jim  Rehg  comments. 
“It  glows  in  the  sun.” 

So  it  does.  To  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
so  many  of  the  common  redtails,  they  sud- 
denly take  on  new  grace  and  beauty  when 
seen  through  the  appreciative  eyes  of  a 
novice. 

Red-tailed  hawks  belong  to  the  Buteo 
genus,  along  with,  in  our 
part  of  the  country, 
rough-legged,  red- 
shouldered and 
broad-winged  hawks. 

All  are  large  hawks 
with  broad  wings  and 
wide,  rounded  tails. 

While  identifying 
hawks  can  he  daunting 
to  the  beginner,  be- 
cause of  their  many 
color  phases  and  the 
look-alike  tendencies  of  immatures  and 
females,  the  adult  redtails  are  no-brainers. 
If  it  has  a broad  red  tail,  it’s  a redtail. 
According  to  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  red-tailed  hawk  is 
“Pennsylvania’s  most  widespread  breeding 
diurnal  raptor.”  Both  at  Hawk  Mountain 
and  Stone  Mountain,  only  sharp-shinned 
hawks  outnumber  redtails. 

Around  noon  the  Kylers  and  the  Rehgs 
leave  for  other  appointments.  But  1 am 
loathe  to  give  up,  so  1 stick  around  with 
Grove  and  Neitz.  Out  of  nowhere,  it  seems, 
at  12:30,  a northern  goshawk  appears  di- 
rectly over  the  owl  decoy.  Neitz  is  ecstatic. 
“Is  that  beautiful '"’he  yells.  For  him,  it  is  his 
first  ever  northern  goshawk.  For  me,  it  is 
my  best  ever  view  of  one.  But  Grove  looked 
more  closely  at  the  bird  than  either  of  us. 

“It  had  a full  crop,”  he  told  us.  “It  may 
have  been  a local  breeder.” 

There  have  been  rumors  of  northern 
goshawks  breeding,  as  the  crow  flies,  12 
miles  from  here.  Northern  goshawks  need 
large,  mature  forests,  and  while  they  have 
never  been  common  breeders  in  Pennsyl- 


vania, their  numbers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrated  in  the  glaciated  northeast 
and  northwest  corners  of  the  state.  But 
during  the  breeding  bird  atlasing,  goshawk 
observations  were  also  scattered  through- 
out the  ridge  and  valley  region.  Primarily  a 
northern  species,  Pennsylvania  is  near  the 
southern  edge  of  the  species’  breeding  range. 
Normally,  they  winter  over  in  the  north, 
hut  when  their  usual  northern  prey  — 
snowshoe  hares,  lemmings  and 
grouse  — are  scarce,  they  do  mi- 
grate as  far  south  as  Missouri. 
Here  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  a study  of  14  nest- 
ing goshawks  found  that 
red  squirrels  and  com- 
mon crows,  followed 
by  grackles  and 
blackbirds,  are 
their  most  com- 
mon prey. 

I congratulate 
myself  for  staying  long  enough  to  see  the 
northern  goshawk  and  commiserate  with 
the  six  Audubon  members  who  appear  10 
minutes  after  the  sighting.  By  now  it  is 
12:40,  and  what  has  been  a slow  day  be- 
comes even  slower.  In  the  next  hour  we  see 
only  four  redtails  and  a sharp-shinned  hawk. 
Time  to  pack  it  in  for  the  day  and  carefully 
pick  my  way  back  over  the  rocks  to  the  car. 

Months  later,  I receive  a copy  of  the 
total  count  for  the  season.  In  three  months 
Kyler,  Grove,  King  and  other  faithful 
counters  tallied  3,017  raptors  during  316 
hours  of  watching  on  56  days.  1996  has 
been  the  best  year  for:  ospreys  (151),  bald 
(16)  and  golden  (97)  eagles,  American 
kestrels  (126),  peregrine  falcons  (19),  mer- 
lins (22)  and  northern  goshawks  (5).  As  I 
study  the  list,  I realize  that  even  though 
October  12  was  a slow  day  (42  raptors),  I 
saw  two  rare  species  close-up  in  two  hours. 
Not  a had  way  to  spend  a glorious  autumn 
day. 

For  further  information  on  the  Stone 
Mountain  Hawk  Watch  call  David  Kyler  at 
814-643-6030.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Mike  Raykovicz 


When  Deer  Disappear 


Early  September  and  the  prospects 

tor  the  upcoming  how  season  looked 
good.  My  scouting  trips,  which  began 
around  Labor  Day,  indicated  a large  popu- 
lation of  deer  on  the  farms  1 hunt.  1 enjoy 
evening  drives  along  back  country  roads, 
looking  for  whitetails.  Generally  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  deer  because  they  openly 
feed  in  the  lush  grass  fields  that  make  up 
much  of  the  dairy  country  where  1 hunt. 
These  trips  allow  me  to  determine  the 
relative  number  of  deer  in  my  area  and  the 
size  of  the  bucks  in  the  herd.  But,  seeing 
deer  grazing  in  September  is  one  thing, 
hunting  them  in  October  and  November 
becomes  another. 

On  several  occasions  1 watched  a group 
of  1 2 deer  feed  in  a large  alfalfa  field.  Three 
of  them  were  bucks.  None  would  make  the 
Pope  &t  Young  book  — spikes  and  4-points 
never  do.  In  my  opinion,  any  deer  taken  by 
an  archer  is  a trophy,  even  more  so  if  it  has 
antlers.  Like  anyone  else,  I love  taking  a big 
buck,  hut  I’m  also  satisfied  with  a chance  at 
any  sort  of  buck. 

By  the  time  opening  day  arrived,  I had 
four  portable  treestands  in  place.  T wo  were 
overlooking  apple  trees  in  a small  woodlot, 
one  was  located  on  a creek  bottom  near  the 
base  of  a mountain,  and  the  fourth  was  high 
on  an  oak  ridge.  I had  an  inclination  to 
place  an  additional  stand  on  a trail  leading 
from  a large  woodlot  to  an  alfalfa  field,  hut 
I was  confident  one  of  the  four  sites  already 
selected  would  pay  off. 

The  opening  week  of  the  ’95  bow  season 
was  unusually  warm.  Bright  blue,  cloudless 
skies  and  temperatures  near  80  degrees  did 
little  to  enhance  bowhunting  conditions. 


People  looked  quizzically  at  me  when  I 
talked  about  the  “lousy  weather.”  Only 
other  howhunters  understood  what  I meant. 

Despite  my  optimism  regarding  the  size 
of  the  deer  herd,  I didn’t  see  even  one  adult 
deer  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  sea- 
son. I knew  the  deer  were  there,  but  for 
some  reason  they  weren’t  moving  through 
the  areas  I figured  they  would.  The  warm 
weather  seemed  to  he  keeping  theit  activ- 
ity to  a minimum.  Initially,  I incorrectly 
guessed  the  deer  would  he  feeding  on  the 
apples  prior  to  entering  the  fields.  I stood 
on  watch  for  two  more  evenings  before 
deciding  to  change  locations. 


Last  June,  Keith  Schuyler  concluded  his 
33-year  run  as  our  “Straight  from  the 
Bowstring”  columnist.  During  that  span 
Keith  covered  every  aspect  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  archery  hunting  and 
equipment,  all  while  never  wavering 
from  his  position  that  the  essence  of  the 
sport  and  the  rules  of  fair  chase  must 
always  take  precedence  over  any  and 
all  technological  advances. 

Keith  continues  to  recover  from  the 
physical  ailments  that  caused  him  to 
stop  writing,  and  is  still  shooting  straight 
from  the  bowstring. 

This  month  we  pick  up  “Straight  from 
the  Bowstring”  again,  with  not  one  new 
columnist,  hut  four.  Mike  Raykovicz  is 
not  new  to  Game  News.  Over  the  years 
he’s  written  many  features  on  archer\' 
hunting  and  turkey  hunting.  Coming 
months  will  feature  Tom  Tatum,  P.j. 
Reilly  and  John  Kasun,  each  an  exper- 
ienced archer  and  hunter  with  much 
information  and  advice  to  share. 
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Moving  higher  on  the  mountain  to  my 
stand  in  the  oaks,  I spent  two  additional 
evenings  encountering  nothing  larger  than 
a squirrel.  There  could  be  only  one  expla- 
nation: The  deer  had  to  be  feeding  after 
dark. 

On  the  sixth  evening  I returned  to  my 
apple  tree  stand,  hut  all  I saw  were  several 
squirrels  and  a grouse.  To  test  my  feeding 
theory,  1 decided  to  conduct  a little  experi- 
ment. After  climbing  out  of  my  stand,  I 
searched  for  some  of  the  apples  scattered  in 
the  leaves.  1 counted  10  apples  and  placed 
them  about  a foot  apart  in  a straight  row. 
The  next  morning  the  apples  were  missing. 
The  deer  appeared  after  1 left  and  had  eaten 
the  fruit.  For  this  reason  1 had  to  try  a 
different  location.  I needed  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  I wasn’t  missing  earlier  deer  move- 
ment somewhere  else. 

A common  mistake  many  hunters  make 
is  that  they  are  reluctant  to  abandon  an 
unproductive  spot.  Because  they  saw  deer 
from  a certain  location  a month  or  even  a 
week  before,  they  are  reluctant  to  change 
areas.  Once  a stand  goes  cold  I don’t  waste 
my  time.  1 go  to  one  of  my  other  stands, 
particularly  if  I see  evidence  tTdeer  activity 
at  the  new  location.  From  what  1 could 
determine  by  my  apple  experiment,  it  was 
again  time  to  change  sites. 

In  archery  season  I keep  a daily  diary, 


noting  such  things  as  wind  direction,  tem- 
perature, moon  phase,  the  number  of  deer 
seen  and  time  of  sightings  while  on  stand. 
As  the  season  progresses,  daily  changes  in 
average  temperatures  and  the  length  of 
daylight  have  an  effect  on  whitetail  behav- 
ior. As  additional  days  pass,  farm  crops 
ripen  and  acorns  and  beechnuts  drop.  All 
of  these  factors  affect  deer  feeding  patterns, 
which  may  account  for  periods  of  noctur- 
nal activity.  In  addition,  despite  some  re- 
search to  the  contrary,  I find  deer  sightings 
diminish  significantly  during  the  period  of 
the  full  moon. 

These  changes  likely  account  for  the 
lack  of  deer  sightings,  especially  if  hunters 
have  stands  located  in  areas  not  being  used 
by  the  deer.  The  stands  may  have  been 
erected  where  the  deer  were,  hut  are  not 
currently  located  where  the  deer  are.  Deer 
will  change  their  travel  patterns  as  food 
sources  become  available.  Once  they  begin 
feeding  on  a food  source  such  as  acorns, 
they  may  temporarily  abandon  other  foods 
such  as  apples  or  grasses.  This  explains  why 
apples  may  lay  on  the  ground  for  days,  only 
to  suddenly  disappear  as  the  deer  again 
begin  to  move  and  feed  more  freely. 

Every  year  there  is  a decline  in  deer 
sightings  in  my  area.  I suspect  howhunters 
across  the  land  experience  a similar  slump 
sometime  during  the  season.  The  lack  of 
deer  sightings  could  be  caused  by  the 
weather,  phase  of  the  moon,  or  a change  in 
feeding  habits.  Deer  do  not  begin  feeding 
or  enter  fields  until  long  after  dark  on  many 
evenings.  By  the  time  the  deer  begin  to 
move,  hunters  have  left  their  stands  and 
are  driving  home,  wondering  where  the 
deer  are. 

Dry,  hot  weather  seems  to  he  the  biggest 
deterrent  to  deer  movement,  but  heavy 
rain  has  a similar  effect.  I keep  tuned  to  my 
weather  radio  for  information  concerning 
changing  frontal  conditions.  Cooler 
weather,  especially  if  accompanied  by  light 
rain,  will  almost  always  result  in  increased 
deer  activity.  The  same  is  true  before  or 
after  a storm.  Whitetails  seem  to  be  ex- 
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tremely  sensitive  to  hatometric  changes 
and  feed  heavily  just  before  and  just  after  a 
storm  front  passes. 

Deer  are  active  during  intervals  of  high 
pressure,  especially  if  the  previous  weather 
pattern  kept  them  from 
feeding  for  any  length  of 
time.  I used  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  hunt,  and 
weather  never  mattered. 

Now,  if  it  rains  heavily,  1 
might  stay  home.  During 
inclement  weather,  deer 
stay  in  heavy  cover  until 
the  storm  clears,  so  the 
odds  of  a hunter  seeing 
feeding  deer  become 
lower. 

If  deer  are  scarce  in 
the  woods,  I check  areas 
near  fields  of  standing 
corn.  In  all  phases  of  its 
development,  field  corn 
is  appealing  to  deer.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  deer  to 
feed  and  bed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a large  cornfield  for 
extended  periods.  When 
this  occurs,  deer  sightings 
drop  to  nearly  zero  in  tra- 
ditional hunting  areas.  In 
a large  cornfield,  deer  find 
food,  shelter  and  safety. 

Both  bucks  and  does  may 
remain  in  cornfields  for 
days;  they  have  no  need 
to  leave.  Deer  can  some- 
times be  hunted  in  stand- 
ing com,  but  weather  con- 
ditions need  to  be  per- 
fect. Still  hunting  on  dry, 
windy  days  seems  to  be 
effective  for  some  hunt- 
ers, but  1 prefer  to  wait  for 
better  hunting  weather. 

Most  cornfields  in  my 
area  are  harvested  by  mid- 
October,  and  once  this 
happens,  deer  return  to 


feeding  on  apples,  beechnuts  and  other 
mast  crops  in  the  woods.  Deer  may  still  use 
the  cornfield  to  feed  on  spilled  grain,  hut 
they  will  do  so  near,  or  after,  dark.  Trails 
leading  to  the  corn  from  the  woods  are  well 
worth  watching  because 
deer  will  generally  use  the 
same  routes  they  did  prior 
to  the  crop  being  har- 
vested. 

If  I’m  not  seeing  deer, 
1 keep  moving  to  my  other 
stands.  I spend  an  evening 
or  two  in  each  stand  be- 
fore moving  to  a different 
location.  Sooner  or  later 
my  roving  will  pay  oft. 
Deer  don’t  simply  disap- 
pear. They  have  to  he 
somewhere,  and  by  mov- 
ing, 1 am  constantly 
learning  where  they  are, 
or  at  least  where  they  are 
not. 

Before  entering  a 
stand,  1 check  for  drop- 
pings, pawing  in  the 
leaves  or  tracks  on  soft 
ground.  It  no  sign  is  evi- 
dent, 1 try  a different 
stand.  Sometimes,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  obvious 
clues,  deer  will  move 
through  an  area,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  near  suitable 
habitat  offering  bedding 
cover  and  escape  routes. 
If  the  weather  is  very  dry, 
there  will  not  be  much 
sign  on  hard  ground.  To 
detect  deer,  a hunter  must 
be  particularly  observant, 
checking  for  droppings, 
overturned  leaves  or  any- 
thing else  that  might  be- 
tray their  presence. 

The  early  part  of  ar- 
chery season  can  he  a frus- 
trating time  for  hunters 
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because  of  the  abundance  of  food  and  the 
dense  cover.  Deer  don’t  have  to  travel  far 
in  order  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Under  these 
conditions,  1 like  to  hunt  right  in  the  food 
plots.  It  deer  are  moving,  sooner  or  later  I’ll 
get  a shot  at  a feeding  whitetail.  A stand 
located  near  a lone  apple  tree  in  dense 
cover  is  an  ideal  location  to  wait  out  a buck. 
It  1 had  only  one  stand  to  use,  this  would  he 
the  spot. 

''iVooded  creek  bottoms  are  good  loca- 
tions  for  seeing  deer  when  movement  is  at 
a minimum.  In  warm  weather,  these  loca- 
tions are  generally  a tew  degrees  cooler 
than  the  surrounding  woods,  so  deer  will 
move  along  the  creek  bank,  feeding  on 
grasses  or  other  plants  growing  there. 

When  the  action  is  slow,  1 take  time  on 
a Saturday  morning,  after  1 quit  hunting,  to 
do  additional  scouting.  1 look  for  trails 
leading  from  potential  bedding  areas  to 
feeding  areas.  At  this  time  of  year,  changes 
in  deer  movement  patterns  are  tied  to  food. 
The  rut  is  weeks  away,  so  the  trick  is  to 
catch  deer  moving  to  the  food  source  dur- 
ing legal  shooting  hours.  This  means  a 
stand  should  he  set  up  near  a likely  bedding 


area  where  deer  may  have  been  spotted 
earlier. 

In  order  to  do  this,  of  course,  a hunter 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  hunt- 
ing area.  Only  by  watching  deer  night  after 
night  can  he  determine  the  direction  from 
which  they  enter  their  feeding  areas.  This 
information,  in  turn,  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  bedding  areas  being  used  by  the 
deer.  A deer’s  movements  will  he  deter- 
mined by  the  preferred  foods  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  archery  season.  The  best 
chance  for  success,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  wait 
along  trails  leading  to  the  food. 

This  is  what  1 love  about  archery  hunt- 
ing. It  is  a sport  of  moves  and  counter 
moves.  The  hunter  must  observe  whitetail 
behavior  and  be  able  to  draw  conclusions 
based  on  what  he  sees.  This  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  hunt  as  a kill.  Whitetails  know 
their  home  territory  intimately,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  hunter  to  know  it  almost  as  well.  In 
order  to  be  successful,  a hunter  must  recog- 
nize his  best  chance  for  success  depends 
upon  his  knowledge  of  deer  and  deer  be- 
havior and  in  knowing  deer  simply  do  not 
disappear.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Squirrel  Sense 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  four  species  of  squirrels  found  in  Pennsylvania? 
Place  either  a (R)  red  squirrel,  (G)  gray  squirrel,  (FL)  flying  squirrel  or  (F)  fox 
squirrel  in  the  blank  after  each  trait. 


1 . most  abundant  squirrel 

2.  mostly  nocturnal 

3.  more  abundant  in  western  PA 

4.  known  as  pine  squirrel 

5.  appears  in  black  color  phase 

6.  most  vocal  squirrel 


7.  largest  squirrel 

8.  smallest  squirrel 

9.  prefers  deciduous  forests 

10.  prefers  woodland  edges 

1 1 . stores  food  in  large  caches 

12.  has  a broad,  flat  tail 


answers  on  p.  64 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


The  serious  trapshooter  can  save  money  by  reloading 
shells,  but  for  most  of  us,  saving  some  cash  isn't  the 
main  benefit  of  handloading;  it's  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  assembling  our  own  ammo . 

Shotshell  Reloads 


Helen  Lewis 


KEEPING  good  records  is  paramount  to 
shotshell  reloading  because  it's  impossible 
to  remember  the  exact  components  for 
each  load  tested. 

I WATCHED  with  amazement  as  John 
Novak  set  up  and  operated  his  old 
Pacific  366  shotshell  reloading  press  at 
Lenape  Tech  School  in  Ford  City.  John 
and  1 were  conducting  evening  classes  on 
reloading.  John  was  teaching  shotshell  re- 
loading;  1 was  handling  metallic  cartridge 
reloading. 

With  the  entire  class  watching,  John 
took  them  step-by-step  through  the  entire 
reloading  procedure,  stopping  now  and  then 


to  remove  one  or  more  shells  and  explain 
an  important  point  or  feature  about  the 
366.  In  only  a matter  of  minutes  the  stu- 
dents were  whipping  out  12-gauge  trap 
loads. 

After  the  class,  1 examined  the  old  366. 
It  showed  a lot  of  wear  hut  worked  flaw- 
lessly. 

When  1 asked  John  about  it  he  said  that 
he  had  been  using  the  press  continuously 
for  29  years,  and  considering  that  he  shot 
around  1 5,000  rounds  a year  and  his  friends 
used  the  press,  too,  that  it  had  loaded  at 
least  600,000  shells.  Also  over  that  time, 
only  two  parts  had  to  be  replaced. 

When  1 received  Hornady’s  new  Apex 
3.1  Shotshell  Reloader  with  gas  assist,  1 
called  John  to  help  set  it  up.  Although 
John  had  never  seen  the  Apex  3.1,  he  had 
it  operating  in  about  10  minutes.  In  short 
order  he  cranked  out  over  50  rounds  of  AA 
cases.  It  worked  flawlessly,  except  for  a case 
sticking  now  and  then  in  the  final  crimp  die 
— a dual-action  die  that  crimps  and  tapers 
at  the  same  time.  We  found  the  problem 
was  not  in  the  die,  though,  hut  was  caused 
by  old  cases  that  were  worn  around  the 
mouths. 

An  annoying  problem  with  most  pro- 
gressive type  shotshell  reloaders  is  either 
upsetting  a case  or  throwing  shot  out  of  a 
case  if  the  shell  plate  is  indexed  too  quickly 
due  to  inconsistent  handle  speeds.  Even 
presses  that  are  indexed  manually  will  throw 
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shot  prior  to  the  crimping  die  if  the  shell 
plate  is  turned  with  a quick  or  jarring  mo- 
tion. 

The  Apex  3.1  eliminates  this  nasty  oc- 
currence by  incorporating  a “gas  assist” 
system  that  rotates  the  shell  plate  in  a 
smooth,  even  motion.  With  each 
downstroke  of  the  handle, 
the  gas  cylinder  com- 
presses, storing  energy. 

When  the  handle  is  raised, 
the  cylinder  transfers  its 
energy  to  the  shellplate, 
rotating  it  in  one  smooth 
motion  — without  jerk- 
ing — to  advance  the 
shells  and  primers  with 
consistently  smooth  con- 
trol, regardless  of  handle 
speed. 

Over  the  years  that  I’ve 
been  testing  shotshell 
presses  I have  spilled  more 
than  my  share  of  powder 
and  shot  by  pulling  the 
handle  when  there  is  no 
case  under  the  particular 
die.  I suspect  that  all  op- 
erators of  progressive 
shotshell  presses  have  ex- 
perienced the  pleasure  of 
trying  to  sweep  up  powder 
or  shot,  and  shot  is  far 
worse  than  powder.  It 
seems  1 '/s  ounces  of  shot 
can  spread  over  more  area  than  a pound  of 
grass  seed. 

Several  progressive  shotshell  presses  on 
the  market,  including  the  Hornady  Apex 
3.1,  use  automatic  shell-actuated  powder/ 
shot  drop  systems.  The  powder  or  shot 
drops  only  when  a shell  is  present.  In  other 
words,  a case  must  enter  into  the  powder  or 
shot  die  to  activate  the  dropping  mecha- 
nism. On  the  Apex  3.1,  the  primer  feed  is 
shell-actuated.  A shell  must  he  in  place  to 
activate  the  primer  feed,  which  drops  a 
single  primer  down  to  the  shell  plate.  I like 
this  feature  because  the  primer  tube  is  not 


full  of  live  primers  that  occasionally  come 
out  two  at  a time. 

I’ve  tested  a fair  amount  of  Lee  Preci- 
sion reloading  equipment.  For  several  years, 
I kept  two  Lee  Load-All  single-stage 
shotshell  presses  (20-  and  12-gauge)  set  up 
for  my  hunting  loads.  This  was  an  inexpen- 
sive setup  that  allowed  me 
to  assemble  small  batches 
of  loads  designed  for  a par- 
ticular animal  or  hunting 
situation.  The  only  draw- 
back when  changing  load 
combinations  is  removing 
the  powder  and  shot  bush- 
ings. Both  powder  and  shot 
hoppers  have  to  be  emp- 
tied in  order  to  replace  the 
bushings.  In  all  fairness, 
though,  the  Load-All  is 
not  designed  for  mass  pro- 
duction, hut  for  turning 
out  top  quality  loads,  the 
goal  for  any  press. 

I have  had  consider- 
able experience  with 
Ponsness-Warren 
shotshell  presses.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  the 
P-W 800B  was  the  first  self- 
indexing press  that  pro- 
duced a loaded  round  with 
every  pull  of  the  operating 
handle.  P-W  also  offered  a 
600  self-indexing  model. 
To  prevent  cases  from  collapsing  during 
certain  operations,  cases  are  held  in  sizing 
dies  throughout  the  reloading  procedure. 

At  the  time  of  the  800’s  dehut,  it  was 
probably  the  fastest  reloading  press  avail- 
able for  home  reloaders.  In  one  test  with 
two  helpers  — one  setting  an  empty  case  in 
place  and  the  other  stuffing  a wad  — we 
averaged  25  rounds  in  less  than  a minute 
and  a half.  On  the  final  run,  we  increased 
the  speed  slightly,  but  the  test  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  when  I pulled  the  handle  before 
a case  was  completely  seated  on  the  case 
seating  station. 


Helen  Lewis 


THE  PONSNESS-WARREN  800B 
press  holds  shotshell  case  in  a 
full  length  resizing  die  during 
the  entire  loading  operation. 
This  prevents  the  case  from 
buckling  or  swelling. 
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It’s  fair  to  say  that  the  MEC  line  of 
shotshell  presses  more  or  less  ruled  the 
roost  for  many  years.  They  are  durable  and 
easy  to  use.  I reloaded  thousands  of  trap 
loads  on  a MEC  650  Hydramec.  Instead  of 
pulling  a handle,  the  650  was  operated  by  a 
motor-driven  hydraulic  pump.  The  hydrau- 
lic unit  is  placed  on  the  flocir  directly  under 
the  press.  Pushing  a pedal  activated  the 
pump  and  moved  down  the  die  head.  When 
the  pedal  was  released,  a strong  spring 
pushed  the  die  head  up.  The  outfit  I have  is 
not  self-indexing,  hut  MEC’s  9000  Series 
can  be  set  for  either  manual  or  self-index- 
ing. I have  had  no  hands-on  experience 
with  the  9000  series,  hut  past  experiences 
with  MEC  products  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  9000  series  is  pretty  close  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  high-volume  shotshell  reloading. 

I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
only  progressive  type  presses  should  he 
considered.  In  fact,  for  most  hunters,  buy- 
ing a high  volume  progressive  press  would 
be  unwise  and  probably  a waste  of  money. 
MEC’s  600  Jr  Mark  V is  an  inexpensive 
single-stage  press  capable  of  doing  more 
than  100  rounds  per  hour.  MEC’s 
Steelmaster  is  a single-stage  press  designed 
for  steel  shot. 

Reloaders  should  have  no  qualms  about 
buying  a used  outfit.  In  over  40  years  of 
being  around  reloading  equipment,  I have 
seen  j ust  one  press  that  could  he  considered 
worn  out.  John’s  old  366  press  is  still  in  top 
operating  condition  after  29  years  of  con- 
stant use. 

I recently  field  stripped  the  800B 
Ponsness- W arren  for  a much  needed  clean- 
ing and  lubricating  because  it  had  been  idle 
for  several  years.  Rust  and  plastic  build-up 
in  the  shell  holders  can  cause  real  prob- 
lems. I clean  the  inside  of  each  shell  holder 
with  fine  steel  wool  soaked  with  Shooter’s 
Choice.  A thorough  inspection  during  the 
cleaning  process  showed  no  signs  of  wear 
after  more  than  two  decades  of  use. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cleaning,  it’s 
wise  to  inspect  and  oil  all  types  of  reloading 
tools.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 


when  lubricants  become  dirty,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  press  will  he  affected.  How- 
ever, don’t  overdo  the  oiling  process.  I 
suggest  using  a light  gun  oil  on  the  majority 
of  visible  joints  and  for  wiping  the  exterior 
surface.  On  gears,  guide  posts  and  espe- 
cially the  ram,  I recommend  STP.  I’m  not 
a great  fan  of  anti-seize  sprays  for  reloading 
equipment. 

I’m  often  asked  why  a shooter  should 
reload  when  inexpensive  field  loads  are 
readily  available.  Eirst  and  foremost,  re- 
loading is  a great  way  to  expand  the  hobby 
of  shooting.  Sure,  in  strictly  economic 
terms,  it  will  take  a long  time,  or  a lot  of 
rounds,  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  equipment, 
but  that’s  not  the  point.  We  buy  radial 
saws,  routers,  drill  presses  and  a host  of 
other  woodworking  equipment  that  doesn’t 
see  constant  use  and  certainly  couldn’t  he 
considered  a sound  financial  investment. 
In  all  honesty,  the  equipment  was  not 
purchased  as  a money-saving  venture.  Any 
hobbyist  likes  tools,  and  it’s  just  as  reason- 
able to  assume  that  most  shooters  will  get 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  from 
assembling  their  own  ammo. 

The  best  approach  is  to  start  small. 
Going  all  out  for  a super  progressive  press  is 
not  wise.  A single-stage  press  is  slower,  hut 
the  hands-on  experience  of  doing  each 
step  manually  will  teach  the  basics  of  re- 
loading. Reloading  step-by-step  is  the  way 
to  learn.  Getting  the  feel  of  each  station 
teaches  more  than  just  setting  up  shotshell 
cases  and  pulling  the  handle. 

We  tend  to  think  that  handloading  is 
more  beneficial  to  rifle  reloaders,  but  the 
shotgunner  can  benefit  from  rolling  his  or 
her  own  ammo.  Handloading  is  not  just  a 
way  to  save  money.  That’s  a major  benefit 
for  the  trap  or  skeet  shooter,  but  not  for  the 
hunter.  However,  the  rahhit  or  grouse 
hunter  can  tailor  special  loads  tor  particu- 
lar situations.  I know  from  experience  the 
hunter/handloader  will  get  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  using  ammo  turned  out  at 
home.  Eor  me,  it  adds  a new  dimension  to 
the  hunt.  □ 


OCTOBER  1997 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Despite  months  of  protests  and  a 
lawsuit  fueled  by  an  animal  rights 
organization,  Missouri’s  first  river  otter 
season  since  1937  was  held  last  fall.  The 
state  Department  of  Conservation  began 
reintroducing  otters  in  1982,  and 
numbers  sufficient  enough  to  support  a 
trapping  season  were  reached  last  year.  A 
California'hased  animal  rights  group. 
Animal  Legal  Defense  Fund,  tiled  suit  to 
block  the  season,  alleging  that  it  was 
established  without  proper  public  input. 
The  court  rejected  the  lawsuit  on  the 
basis  of  the  Missouti  Conservation 
Commission’s  constitutional  authority  to 
manage  the  state’s  wildlife. 

Most  Americans  support  animal 
welfare  — that  is,  treating  animals 
well  — but  most  do  not  believe  in  an 
animal  rights  philosophy  — that  which 
dictates  not  using  animals  for  human 
benefit.  According  to  a study  by 
Responsive  Management,  there  is  a big 
difference  in  public  attitudes  toward 
animal  welfare  and  animal  rights.  The 
two  terms  have  been  confused  in  the 
past  and  are  often  erroneously  used 
interchangeably.  The  study  also  found 
that  about  97  percent  of  Americans  use 
animals  for  one  purpose  or  another  and 
that  8 out  of  10  Americans  support 
using  tax  dollars  to  save  endangered 
species. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  Iowa’s 
pheasant  hatvest  was  tops  in  the  country. 
An  estimated  206,000  hunters  took  1.37 
million  roosters  last  year,  slightly  less 
than  1995’s  1.44  million  birds.  South 
Dakota  ranked  second  with  1.2  million 
birds  taken. 


A 72 5 -acre  wetland  adjacent  to 
Pymatuning  Lake  in  Cratvford  County 
was  one  of  eight  new  natural  areas 
added  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  park 
system  in  1996.  The  new  areas  protect 
scenic,  geologic  or  ecological  resources 
in  six  state  parks,  and  bring  the  total 
acreage  under  the  natural  areas 
program  to  8,500  and  the  total  sites  to 
17.  The  natural  areas  are  maintained 
in  their  natural  condition,  allowing 
physical  and  biological  processes  to  take 
place  without  direct  human 
intervention. 


Two  hunting  accidents  involving 
firearms  were  reported  to  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Department  last  year; 
neither  was  fatal.  1996  was  the  first  year 
since  1987  that  Wyoming  has  not  had  a 
fatal  hunting  accident  involving  firearms. 
Since  1979,  Wyoming  has  reported  an 
average  of  only  1 . 3 firearms  related 
fatalities  per  year. 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year  — hut  vowing  to  try  again  next 
year  — Save  the  Doves,  a group 
committed  to  banning  dove  hunting  in 
Ohio,  failed  to  gather  the  100,300 
signatures  necessary  to  place  the  issue 
before  the  state’s  voters  in  1997.  With 
nearly  five  million  hunters  taking  part, 
the  mourning  dove  is  the  most-hunted 
game  bird  in  North  America. 


Answers:  1 , G;  2,  FL;  3,  F;  4,  R;  5,  G;  6, 
R;  7,  F;  8,  FL;  9,  G;  10,  F;  11,  R;  12,  FL. 
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P(5C  Centennial, 


1395-1995 

$5.00 


PGC  Patches 


Order  from  the: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Department  MS 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

Be  sure  to  specify  which  patches  you  want. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6%  sales  tax 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


GRAY  HAVEN,  by  Laura  Mark-Finberg  ia  this  year’s  Working  Together 
for  Wiidiife  fine  art  print.  Complementing  Laura's  red  fox  paint- 
ing, the  1991  WTFW  print,  the  pair  of  gray  foxes  symbolize  the 
wildness  remaining  in  muoh  of  Penn's  Woods  and 
what  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  is  all  about. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper; 
image  is  ZZ'/z  x 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for 
framing).  Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA 
residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 

Order  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission,  Dept. 
MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  PA  171  10-9797. 
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Waterfowl  Stamps  and 

prints/ 


INVEST  in  the 
future  of  Penn- 
sylvania's water- 
fowl,  and  your 
future,  too.  Buy 
Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Stamps 
and  Prints. 


1997  “Hooded  Mergansers,”  by  Clark  Weaver! 


Prints 


Print  with  mint 
stamp,  $ 140.50; 
print  with  signed 
stamp,  $143.50;  with  both  mint  and  signed  stamp,  $149;  print  with 
medallion  & both  stamps,  $314.  For  framing  add  $75  per  print,  $85  per 
print  with  medallion.  Prints  for  the  '94,  '95  and  '96  designs  are  avail- 
able. Posters  of  the  1996  and  1997  designs,  18  x 24,  inches  are  $12 
each.  Add  $35  for  framing. 


Stamps 


Stamps  cost  $5.50  each  ($8.50,  signed),  $22  for  a plate  block  of  four 
and  $55  for  a full  sheet  of  10.  Five  or  more  full  sheets  (any  available 
editions),  $40  per  sheet.  Stamps  of  the  1 995  and  '96  designs  are  still 
available. 

Shipping  and  handling  for  framed  pieces  are  $ 1 5 each;  for 
unframed  prints,  $7.50.  PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
and  order  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commis- 
sion, Dept.  MS,  2001 
Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg, 

PA  17 1 10-9797,  or  by  call- 
ing 1-888-888-3459,  Visa 
and  MasterCard  accepted. 
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Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

Marie  BRUMMETT’S  wild  turkey  painting  on  this  month’s  cover  is  the  Game 
Commission’s  1998  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  feature.  It  was  selected  from 
among  18  entries  submitted  hy  Pennsylvania  artists,  and  is  the  16th  painting  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  WTFW  series  of  fine  art  prints. 

The  first  print  in  the  series  was  Ned  Smith’s  River  Otters,  featured  in  1983.  Ned 
did  the  next  two  as  well,  Dutch  Country  Bluebirds  and  Big  Woods  Bobcat.  Beginning  in 
1986,  wildlife  artists  from  throughout  Pennsylvania  were  invited  to  submit  entries 
tor  the  selection  of  the  an- 
nual  WTFW  feature.  Over 
the  years  since,  many  out' 
standing  paintings  have 
been  featured  hy  many  ac- 
complished  wildlife  art- 
ists. 

WTFW  began  in  1979, 
when  the  agency  produced 
an  embroidered  patch  and 
decal  featuring  a flying 
squirrel  and  the  words 
“We  Need  Wildlife” 
around  the  edge.  Then,  in 
1982,  the  series  of  annual 
patches  and  decals  was 
launched.  The  osprey  was  the  first  species  featured,  followed  hy  the  river  otter  and 
then  other  annual  patches  designed  to  complement  the  fine  art  prints.  Designed  hy 
Nick  Rosato,  the  WTFW  patches  have  proven  to  he  most  popular.  Nearly  all  have 
sold  out  quickly.  The  osprey  and  river  otter  patches,  the  first  two  in  the  series,  have 
commanded  several  hundred  dollars  on  the  secondary  market,  and  several  of  the 
others  offered  in  recent  years  are  commanding  premium  prices,  too.  (No  decals  have 
been  produced  since  1987.) 

WTFW  was  developed  to  provide  a way  for  people  — hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike  — to  support  nongame  wildlife.  Through  the  sales  of  these  patches  and  prints, 
the  agency  raises  $150,000  or  more  a year.  Through  WTFW  many  restoration  projects 
have  been  conducted.  Ospreys,  river  otters,  blue  birds,  bald  eagles  and  peregrine 
falcons  are  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  species  that  are  much  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania  today  thanks  to  WTFW.  While  not  so  glamorous,  other  projects  have 
been  conducted  that  have  allowed  us  to  learn  much  more  about  the  distribution, 
abundance  and  habitat  needs  of  many  nongame  species. 

As  in  past  years,  an  issue  of  600  signed  and  numbered  full  color  prints  are  being 
offered.  Image  size  is  ZZ'/z  x 15  inches.  The  price  is  $125  each,  delivered.  Add  $97.50  if 
you’d  like  it  framed.  Requests  for  specific  numbers  will  be  filled  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Patches  are  $4.72  each.  Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent  sales  tax. 
Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797,  or  by  calling  1-888-888-3459,  Visa  and  MasterCard 
accepted. 


letters 


Editor: 

A lady  came  into  my 
court,  complaining  someone 
had  hit  a deer  and  it  was  in 
her  driveway.  She  wanted  it 
removed  right  away. 

I advised  her  that  she  would 
have  to  call  the  Game 
Commission  and  that  they 
had  an  800  number.  At  that, 

1 went  for  the  phone  book  to 
give  her  the  number  and 
when  1 looked  up,  there 
stood  WCO  Randy  Shoup 
right  behind  her.  Now  that’s 
a quick  response. 

J.D.  Whitesell, 
District  Justice 
Mountainhome 

Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  Game 
News  gift  subscription  I and 
my  teammates  received  for 
winning  our  county 
envirothon.  I’m  moving  to 
Texas  to  go  to  college,  hut 
I’m  having  Game  News 
forwarded  to  my  new  address. 
Thanks  again. 

A.  Botts, 
Susquehanna 

Editor: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure 
and  many  memories  revisited 
that  I read  the  August  issue.  1 
spent  many  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  hunting  in 
Westmoreland  County,  until 
1973,  when  I joined  the 
Army.  I’m  still  on  active  duty 
and  look  forward  to  my 
teturn  to  Pennsylvania. 

Keep  up  the  great  work. 

C.S.M.B.  Hoffer, 
Tuzla,  Bosnia 

Editor: 

On  July  25,  while 
traveling  on  Route  219  a 


mile  from  Ehenshurg,  I 
noticed  deer  about  200  feet 
away.  I stopped  my  car  and 
looked  through  my 
binoculars  and  was  surprised 
to  see  six  deer,  all  bucks  in 
velvet,  one  of  which  was  very 
large. 

j.  Mehalko, 
NantT'Clo 

Editor: 

Thanks  for  the  catd 
provided  with  this  year’s 
license,  with  the  seasons,  hag 
limits  and  shooting  times  on 
it,  that  fits  into  a license 
holder.  This  new  card  makes 
it  easier  to  find  out 
important  infotmation  that  1 
need  right  away.  Thanks 
again. 

J.  Peretic, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

Like  the  letter  writer  in 
the  July  issue,  1,  too,  shot  a 
buck  last  year,  near 
Emporium.  Being  68,  I surely 
appreciated  the  three 
younger  hunters,  and  the 
young  son  of  one  of  them, 
who  helped  drag  my  deer  up 
the  mountain.  I only  wish 
now  that  1 would  have 
gotten  their  names.  Then  a 
logger  came  along  in  a 
pickup,  and  he  took  me  out 
to  the  road. 

j ust  goes  to  show,  most 
hunters  out  there  are  true 
sportsmen. 

Thanks,  gentlemen. 

R.  Riale, 
Malvern 


Editot: 

As  a fedetal  tegulator  and 
guardian  of  our  nation’s 
waterways,  I can  appreciate 
the  hutdles  your  agency  must 
overcome,  such  as  funding 
shottages,  public  opinion  and 
limited  tesoutces.  In  my  20 
years  of  outdoor  recreation. 
I’ve  seen  waterfowl  rebound 
and  drastic  increases  in 
turkey  populations.  I also 
appteciate  your  land 
acquisition  progtam.  Keep  up 
the  hard  work. 

D.  Beck, 
Pittsburgh 

Editor: 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
skunk  trapping  article  in  the 
July  issue.  It  reminded  me  of 
my  childhood  trapping 
adventures  with  my  younger 
brother. 

B.  Bailey, 
Elizabethtown 

Editor: 

After  reading  David 
Troxell’s  “Fields  of  Dreams”  in 
the  June  issue,  about  how 
using  a bipod  screwed  tight  to 
the  swivel  stud  may  cause  a 
rifle  to  shoot  high,  1 tested 
both  my  rifles,  previously 
sighted  in  with  the  bipod 
attached,  and  found  they  were 
shooting  four  inches  low 
without  it.  As  1 don’t  use  the 
bipod  when  hunting,  it’s  not 
hard  to  imagine  that  I could 
have  easily  missed  a deer  under 
the  right  circumstances. 
Thanks  for  the  information. 

R.  Miller, 
Pleasant  Hills 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


Back  in  1968,  I went  to  live  with 
“Mom”  and  “Pap”  Kelley  to  finish  my 
last  year  of  high  school.  My  mother  and 
dad  had  moved  out  of  the  district,  hut  my 
grandparents  lived  literally  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  old,  South  Union  Stadium. 
The  Stadium  was  built  during  the  W.P.A. 
(Works  Progressive  Administration) 
projects  of  the  ’30s  and  was  a monument 
of  what  men  could  do  with  their  hands  and 
a lot  of  hard  work.  Huge  stone  walls  six 
feet  thick  and  12  to  18  feet  high  encased 
the  playing  field  and  gave  spectators  a bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  action.  I spent  many,  many 
hours  on  that  field  when  I was  supposed  to 
be  in  class. 

Above  the  field  and  farther  beyond  the 
walls,  the  old  South  Union  school  stood. 
Massive  in  stone,  freezing  cold  in  the  win- 
ter;  the  school  where  my  mother,  my 
brother,  my  aunts  and  older  uncles  had 
gone.  In  the  late  ’70s  a wrecking  ball 
smashed  at  the  head  stone  above  the  doors 
many  times  before  the  old  building  suc- 
cumbed to  “progress.”  An  end  to  an  era. 

Below  the  small  end-zone  gate,  that  was 
used  mostly  to  retrieve  balls  that  were 
kicked  out  of  the  stadium,  stood  the  four, 
sm^ll,  clap-board  “company”  houses.  The 
houses  were  once  owned  by  “the  company” 
that  ran  the  local  mine,  like  thousands  of 
others  in  western  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
mines  were  slowly  worked  out,  the  houses 
(not  much  more  than  shacks)  were  sold  to 
whomever  wanted  them,  usually  the  people 
living  in  them  at  the  time.  My  grandfather 
bought  one,  my  aunt  Ocie  lived  in  the  next 
one  down,  and  Uncle  Perry  lived  in  the 
last  house  in  the  row.  The  first  house  was 
bought  by  the  Gregor  family  (my 
grandmother’s  niece),  so  all  were  relatives 
and  lived  amiably  on  the  hill  together  for 
the  next  50  years. 

My  cousin  Bud  and  I turned  into  the 
lane  that  ran  down  along  the  stadium.  A 
shiny  new  chain  link  fence  came  right  up 
to  the  road  edge.  The  massive  stone  walls 
had  been  removed,  and  the  huge  earth 
movers  had  graded  the  entire  field  and  be- 


yond into  a giant  howl.  The  outlines 
of  new  tennis  courts,  a basketball 
court,  running  track  and  other  un- 
knowns were  already  taking  shape,  so 
another  generation  of  yuppies  could 
feel  like  they  were  doing  something. 
It  was  sad.  I slowed  down  and  took  in 
the  whole  depressing  scene. 

“You  know,  there  used  to  he  a soft- 
hall  field  in  this  corner,”  I told  Bud.  I 
was  about  the  only  right  handed  bat- 
ter in  our  senior  class  to  ever  hit  a hall 
over  those  walls  and  into  the  parking 
lot.  I can’t  believe  it’s  all  gone. 

The  school  district  now  owned  all 
the  property  surrounding  the  four  di- 
lapidated houses  that  stood  like  aged 
sentinels  on  the  hillside.  The  new  jun- 
ior high  sat  sparkling  above  them  and 
the  new  athletic  field  had  pushed  its 
way  almost  to  the  front  yards.  It  was 
another  end  of  an  era. 

Mom  Kelley,  now  90,  lives  with  her 
son.  Uncle  Perry,  my  grandmother’s 
twin;  a nursing  home.  Some  of  the 
Gregor  family,  not  blessed  with  the 
longevity  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  had 
passed  on,  but  sons  still  keep  the  home 
alive.  Aunt  Ocie,  now  85  and  still 
clinging  to  her  independence,  lives  in 
her  basem.ent,  alone,  between  two 
dead  houses. 

We  parked  in  Uncle  Perry’s  old 
spot,  and  after  a nostalgic  look  at  the 
four  old,  familiar  houses,  we  dropped 
the  three  dogs  from  the  tailgate.  Boy, 
these  houses  are  in  pretty  sad  shape, 
huh.  Bud?” 

“Yeah,  you  know,  no  one  has  done 
anything  to  them  for  years,”  he  replied. 

It  was  like  a step  back  in  time.  We 
rounded  the  old  coal  pile  still  dumped 
in  the  driveway  and  strolled  into  the 
backyard.  The  overgrown  garden,  with 
pole  bean  teepees  and  grape  harbor 
now  fallen,  was  once  thriving  with 
vegetables  and  fruit.  I turned  my  at- 
tention to  the  old  outhouse  to  my  left, 
as  the  dogs  entered  the  brush  just  a 
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tew  feet  beyond.  Ralphie  started  hark- 
ing  immediately  and  Bud  remarked  he 
could  see  the  rabbit  going  out  ahead 
of  them. 

It  was  a strange  feeling  hunting  in 
here  again.  Where  was  Uncle  Perry? 
Surely  he’d  come  striding  out  any 
minute  to  tell  us  about  his  old  dog  Sob 
(short  for  S.  O.  B.),  and  the  hunts  he 
had  had  to  the  west  where  the  free- 


THERE  IS  a board  nailed  around  the  top 
of  the  privy  and  a row  of  nails  stick  out 
all  along  it.  Once  used  to  hang  beans 
or  some  other  edible,  it  makes  a good 
place  to  hang  the  rabbits. 

way  now  ran.  Surely  he’d  come  out 
when  he  heard  the  first  shot,  carrying 
some  relic  he  wanted  to  give  us.  Was 
that  him  I just  saw  in  the  window? 

The  dogs  knew  nothing  of  this;  they 
just  chased  rabbits.  This  one  turned 
quickly  right  and  somehow  the  dogs 
got  between  the  houses  and  crossed 
the  lane  we  had  come  in  on.  They 
crossed  over  where  Pap  Kelley’s  garage 
once  stood,  full  of  the  most  elaborate 
collection  of  straightened  nails,  screws, 


hinges  and  assorted  hardware  the  world  ht 
ever  seen.  It’s  all  gone  now  — bulldoze 
by  the  school  about  a dozen  years  ago. 

1 was  studying  the  old  outhouse  and  tr^ 
ing  to  figure  out  why  Uncle  Perry  had  pt 
some  sort  of  window  in  the  back  of  it  whe 
the  chase  crossed  the  road  again  below  m 
and  turned  my  way.  I finally  decided  th 
piece  of  glass  nailed  over  the  opening  net 
the  top  of  the  shed  roof  was  simply  som 
sort  of  make'shift  repair  when  no  board  wt 
handy.  Only  Uncle  Perry  knew  for  sure. 

Yeah,  I see  the  rabbit  coming.  I wonde 
where  Bud  is.  1 press  the  safety  off,  slid 
the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and  line  the  fror 
of  the  bunny  with  the  head. 

“Bud,  where  are  you!”  I half  yell. 

“Over  here!”  I hear  hack  to  my  right  ot 
of  harms  way,  I touch  the  trigger. 

Why  a piece  of  glass  on  an  outhouse 
“Yeah,  Good  Dogs!  Here  he  is!  Good  dogs! 

Bud  walks  over  as  I am  cleaning  the  rat 
bit,  but  backs  off  as  Ralphie  starts  barkin 
again. 

“I’m  going  to  clean  this  one  and  han 
him  out  here  somewhere,  alright?”  Bu 
motions  his  approval  and  I find  an  old  re 
frigerator  with  the  bottom  rusted  away  t 
deposit  the  entrails  in. 

There  is  some  sort  of  board  naile' 
around  the  top  of  the  privy  and  a row  c 
nails  stick  out  all  along  it.  Perry  surely  hun 
beans  or  some  other  edible  there  at  on 
time.  He  was  like  that.  It’s  a good  place  t' 
hang  the  rabbit. 

It’s  the  same  scenario  all  over  again.  Th 
rabbit  has  looped  me  again  and  the  dog 
are  coming  up  the  same  line.  I yell  to  Buc 
“He’s  still  in  the  same  spot,  here  comes  th 
bunny.”  It’s  an  even  easier  shot  than  th 
one  before. 

“Nice  shot!”  I could  almost  hear  Unci 
Perry  say.  He  used  to  follow  me  around  am 
watch  the  hunt.  Always  another  stor 
about  old  Sob.  Last  I heard  he  no  longe 
recognized  anyone.  We  miss  him. 

The  second  rabbit  joins  the  other  on  thi 
next  nail  over,  and  Bud  and  I work  u] 
through  the  garden  toward  the  junior  high 
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Ralphie,  well  rested  and  in  fear  of  being 
replaced  by  Bowser,  himself  resting  today, 
is  really  showing  off.  He  starts  the  next  rab- 
bit. Lightning  and  Annie  quickly  join  in 
and  I position  Bud  where  1 think  the  rab- 
bit will  come  back.  It’s  tight  in  here  — 
houses,  the  bypass,  and  the  school  directly 
in  front  of  us,  so  we  make  sure  we’re  at  least 
the  required  1 50  yards  from  any  occupied 
buildings. 

The  rabbit  makes  a big  circle,  then  slips 
hack  over  the  bank  to  where  Bud  is  wait- 
ing. 1 see  him  pull  up.  It’s  a short  chase. 

“Boy,  that  Ralphie  is  really  hunting  to- 
day, huh?’’  Bud  remarks. 

“Yeah,  he’d  better  shape  up.  He  knows 
there  are  three  other  dogs  at  home  ready 
to  replace  him.  “I’ve  been  disgusted  with 
his  performance  lately.’’ 

It’s  really  not  his  fault,  he’s  just  getting 
old,  just  like  the  houses,  the  old  school  and 
the  stadium.  Nothing  ever  stays  the  same. 
I’m  not  mad  at  him,  really.  He  has  been  a 
good  dog.  He’ll  have  a good  home  with  me 
until  he  . . . well,  until  he  can’t  run  any- 
more. He’s  just  getting  old.  But  to- 


“Yeah,  okay.  Why  don’t  you  hang 
in  here  and  I’ll  follow  up  along  the 
lane.  I’ll  get  them  turned  and  get  them 
back  down  in  here.  It’s  too  tight  up 
there.’’ 

About  the  only  way  1 am  going  to 
get  them  out  of  here  is  to  call  them  off 
the  rabbit,  but  before  1 could  the  rab- 
bit turns  back  towards  me.  The  bunny 
is  well  away  from  the  highway  when  I 
place  the  bead  a foot  or  so  in  front  of 
his  nose  and  touch  the  trigger. 

We  hustle  the  dogs  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  school  back  lot  and  go  back 
into  the  main  thicket.  Just  seconds 
later  another  large  cottontail  flies  out 
from  under  my  feet  and  Bud  blasts 
away.  It’s  a tough  shot  and  the  dogs 
run  him  downhill  and  out  of  sight.  We 
take  up  positions,  hut  Bud’s  quickly 
yelling  for  me. 

“Dave,  they’re  under  the  fence!’’ 

“The  Fence”  is  another  piece  of 
chain  link  that  runs  down  along  the 
four-lane  just  a couple  hundred  yards 
away.  It  is  a heart  stopping  moment, 
but  my  dogs  are  very  well  behaved  and, 
just  for  today,  they  are  all  wearing 
shock  collars.  I get  to  the  fence,  and 
with  a little  encouragement  from  the 
transmitter  on  my  vest,  the  dogs  give 
up  the  chase  and  slip  back  under  the 
wire. 

The  bypass  was  never  here  when  I 
was  a kid.  It  came  along  in  the  early 
’70s.  I can  remember  riding  down  it 
for  the  first  time.  It  has  effectively 
sliced  Fayette  County  into  small  sec- 
tions, destroying  thousands  of  acres  of 
once  cherished  hunting  grounds.  It 
brought  progress.  It  brought  the  new 
Wal-Mart  and  the  giant  Super-K.  Who 
could  be  against  it? 

The  new  four-lane  also  cut  off 

THE  DOGS  get  dangerously  close  to 
the  highway  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  but  with  a little  encouragement 
from  the  shock  collars  they  give  up  the 
chase  and  slip  back  under  the  wire. 
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scores  of  small  “patch  towns”  that  once 
were  an  important  part  of  the  area. 
Ask  young,  new  drivers  if  they  know 
where  Brownfield,  Meadow  Brook  or 
Continental  is  located.  But  they  know 
how  to  get  on  the  bypass  and  he  at 
McDonald’s  and  the  Uniontown  Mall 
in  five  minutes. 

We  work  the  dogs  down  the  fence 
another  20  yards  onto  the  old  train 
tracks  that  once  came  out  of  the 
Jamison  mine  and  the  old  Rainy  Yards. 
The  embankments  are  still  visible  and 
the  rusty,  metal  rails  can  still  be  seen 
here  and  there.  There  are  still  hits  and 
pieces  of  these  all  over  Fayette  County. 
They  run  through  old,  beehive  coke 
ovens,  around  coal  loading  ramps,  and 
end  at  the  edge  of  all  the  new  high- 
ways. One  wonders  if  the  highways  will 
he  the  same  someday? 

The  old  railroad  beds  are  great 
places  to  jump  rabbits,  and  it’s  not  long 
before  Ralphie  is  barking  again.  Light- 
ning and  Annie  cut  in  and  the  chase 
heats  up  quickly.  They  take  the  rabbit 
all  the  way  hack  north  to  the  school 
embankment  and  slowly  turn  east 
where  1 am  exploring  an  old,  concrete 
bunker  that  was  used  to  house  explo- 
sives for  the  mines.  The  place  is  a 
museum.  Everywhere  you  look  there 
is  something  interesting  embraced  by 
mysterious  looking  vines  and  weeds. 

The  rabbit  is  almost  to  the  bunker 
when  it  turns  sharply  right  and  over 
the  railroad  hank.  Bud  is  standing  in 
there  somewhere,  hut  he  doesn’t  shoot. 
The  dogs  go  up  the  other  side  across 
the  four-wheeler  trail  and  enter  a small 
strip  of  woods  next  to  a swampy  pond 
in  the  bottom.  They  have  swung  all 
the  way  around  me  now  and  are  com- 
ing in  from  the  south.  I know  this  for 
sure  because  that’s  the  way  the  bypass 
runs. 

I see  the  bunny  coming  at  60  yards 
or  so.  It’s  going  to  be  another  easy  shot 
as  he  sprints  into  a nice  clearing  di- 


rectly in  front  of  me.  The  dogs  arrive  as  I 
am  picking  him  up,  and  Bud’s  yelling  some- 
thing back  in  the  brush. 

“That’s  not  the  same  rabbit  I saw,”  he 
shouts. 

“Okay!  Okay!  I’ll  get  the  dogs  over 
there.” 

I lay  the  rabbit  down  beside  a pool  of 
water  where  I can  clean  it  later,  and  crash 


THE  OLD  coke  ovens  that  still  stand  here 
and  there  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  are 
usually  overgrown  with  brush  and  vines, 
and  are  good  places  to  roust  out  rabbits. 

into  the  brush  calling  the  dogs.  When  I 
get  to  Bud  he’s  chuckling. 

“Look  behind  you,”  he  says. 

1 spin  around  to  see  Lightning  softly  car- 
rying the  rabbit  I just  shot  and  laid  by  the 
pool.  She  looks  up  like  an  innocent  little 
child  as  if  to  say,  “Heyj  Dave,  you  forgot 
your  rabbit  over  there.” 

“I  know  Sweetie,  that’s  okay,  but  I think 
we  have  another  one  over  here,”  I tell  her. 
She  drops  the  rabbit  carefully  and  then 
walks  over  to  where  the  other  dogs  are  al- 
ready searching  for  rabbit  number  two.  As 
they  pick  up  the  trail,  I head  back  to  the 
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pool  to  clean  my  fourth  rabbit.  1 leave  Bud 
to  watch  for  the  other  cottontail,  and  in 
this  small  woodlot  1 know  it’s  only  a mat- 
ter of  time  before  he  sees  it.  1 clean  the 
rabbit,  then  check  out  an  area  around  the 
old  foundation  of  a house  my  mom  and  dad 
rented  when  I was  just  a toddler.  1 only 
know  it  as  “Monty’s.” 

1 can  remember  being 
there,  the  clothes  on 
the  line,  playing 
around  the  pond,  hut 
that’s  all.  I was  very 
young,  and  that  was 
40  years  ago.  It’s  all 
gone  now.  If  you 
didn’t  know  where 
the  house  originally 
stood,  you  wouldn’t 
give  the  place  a sec- 
ond look. 

The  dogs  are  do- 
ing a nice  job  today. 

They’re  still  on  the  rab- 
bit, but  by  the  sound,  they  are  dangerously 
close  to  the  road.  I sling  my  gun  and  walk 
quietly  in  their  direction.  I pass  Bud  on  the 
way,  he’s  watching  the  railway. 

I’m  going  to  make  sure  they  didn’t  go 
under  the  fence  again,”  I say  softly  to  Bud. 
“You  just  hang  in  here  I’ll  het  he’ll  he  back 
through  here.” 


When  I get  to  the  dogs,  they  are 
coming  my  way.  They  are  safe  and 
sound,  and  are  turning  hack,  up  and 
over  the  railroad  right-of-way.  I don’t 
see  the  hunny,  but  know  he’s  out  in 
front  of  them  somewhere.  It’s  unusu- 
ally warm  for  December  and  I’d  like 
to  get  the  dogs  back  in 
the  truck. 

A single  shot  rings 
up  in  the  hollow  and 
I know  Bud  has  the 
bunny.  We  meet 
about  midway. 

“I  saw  that  rabbit 
a couple  different 
times,”  he  says.  “Fi- 
nally I moved  right 
where  it  went  down 
the  first  time.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad 
you  got  it.  Are  we 
done  hunting?” 

“Yeah,  I’m  really  hot.” 
“Okay!  Let’s  go  dogs!  You  know 
Bud,  this  little  place  isn’t  going  to  last 
much  longer.  I hear  Uncle  Perry’s 
house  is  for  sale,  and  the  hank  is  ap- 
praising Mom  Kelley’s  this  week.  I 
think  we  ought  to  come  hack  and  hunt 
it  one  more  time  this  year.  You  know, 
for  old  time’s  sake.”  □ 


The  new  four  lane 
highway  has 
effectively  sliced 
Fayette  County  into 
small  sections , 
destroying  thousands 
of  acres  of  once 
cherished  hunting 
grounds . 


Hasenpfeffer 

1 rabbit 

4 whole  allspice 

1/4  teaspoon  whole  mustard  seeds 
1 2 whole  cloves 
4 whole  bay  leaves 


2 teaspoons  salt 

1 heaping  tablespoon  white  flour 
1/2  cup  vinegar 

2 tablespoons  Crisco 
2 cups  water 


Cut  meat  into  pieces  and  brown  in  frying  pan  using  Crisco.  Transfer  meat  to  covered  baking 
dish.  Using  the  Crisco  remaining  in  pan,  add  flour  to  make  brown  gravy,  then  add  1 cup 
water,  vinegar  and  spices.  Simmer  a few  minutes,  pour  over  meat  in  baking  dish,  rinse  pan 
with  cup  of  water  and  add  to  baking  dish.  Cover  and  bake  around  2 hours  at  275  degrees. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  available  for  $4.72.  Pennsylvania  residents  must 
add  6%  sales  tax.  Mail  orders  along  with  remittance  (do  not  send  cash)  to:  PA  Game 
Commission,  Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
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Table  1 . Number  of  Hunters  and  Harvest  in  1 994-95,  1 995-96  and  1 996-97. 


Spring  Fall 

1994- 95  ‘^o'^bler  Turkey 
Hunters  224,405  244,095 

Harvest  28,558  39,094 

1995- 96  

Hunters  239^521  261,395 

Harvest  35401  49,748 

1996- 97  

Hunters  241,613  250,377 

Harvest  33,726  35,787 

1994.95  Quail  Dove 
Hunters  1323  74,589 

Harvest  2,902  669,459 

1 995- 96  

Hunters  1,451  67,754 

Harvest  1 204  670,791 

1996- 97  

Hunters  1,184  65,808 

Harvest  3,387  603,114 


Rabbits  Grouse  Squirrel  Pheasant  Woodcock 

335,715  259,727  326,271  205,384  19,401 

1,025,319  304,162  1,826,618  236,698  29,654 


297,570  239,014  293,852  182,224  15,702 

1,010,938  315,197  1,599,104  250,930  28,624 


280,351 

214,272 

279,259  171,275 

14,464 

807,072 

218,256 

1,442,560  215,502 

26,846 

Geese 

Ducks 

Hare 

Woodchuck 

Crow 

40,106 

34,097 

7,236 

117,251 

37,841 

102,979 

128,164 

3,352 

1,284,819 

247,219 

28,715 

30,274 

5,949 

113,127 

36,782 

64,382 

156,511 

2,997 

1,225,101 

295,962 

31,1 19 

32,434 

5,011 

101,576 

30,087 

96,910 

151,142 

1,582 

1,149,995 

275,541 

1996-97  Game  Take 
and  Furtaker  Surveys 

By  Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

PGC  Wildlife  Biometrician 


The  annual  hunter  survey  to 
estimate  harvests  and  hunter  ef- 
tort  is  one  ot  our  more  important  tasks. 
The  results,  especially  when  con- 
ducted tor  a series  ot  years,  provide 
valuable  information  tor  managing 
Pennsylvania’s  game  species. 

Knowing  how  many  hunters  pursue 
a given  species  is  often  necessary  when 
considering  changes  to  seasons  and  hag 
limits.  For  example,  we  know  that  par- 
ticipation in  turkey  hunting  was  higher 
in  1983  than  today,  declined  until  the 
late  1980s,  and  has  increased  since 


1990.  In  tact,  hunter  effort  between  1990 
and  1 996  for  the  spring  season  has  increased 
from  about  860,000  hunter-days  to  more 
than  1.1  million  hunter-days.  However, 
trends  in  hunting  and  trapping  extend  be- 
yond setting  seasons  and  bag  limits  — they 
have  implications  tor  the  tradition  of  hunt- 
ing. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been  using 
a standardized  mail  survey  to  monitor  small 
game  species  since  1983.  The  trends  over 
this  time  are  telling.  Hunter  participation 
has  declined  tor  every  species  ot  small  game, 
as  well  as  wild  turkey,  over  these  14  years. 
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In  1983,  almost  500,000  hunters  pur- 
sued grouse,  almost  750,000  hunted  rab- 
bits, 188,000  went  after  mourning  doves, 
and  more  than  600,000  pursued  squirrels. 
During  the  1996-97  there  were  only 

214.000  grouse  hunters,  280,000  rabbit 
hunters,  66,000  dove  hunters,  and  280,000 
hunters  pursued  squirrels.  Since  1990,  we 
have  watched  participation  in  pheasant 
hunting  decline  from  275,000  hunters  to 
about  171,000  in  1996.  These  trends  are 
real  and  show  no  indication  of  changing. 
See  Table  1 for  hunter  participation  and 
harvests  for  1994-96. 

As  hunter  participation  has  declined,  so 
have  the  number  of  game  animals  harvested. 
In  1983,  Pennsylvania  hunters  took 

494.000  grouse,  2.2  million  rabbits,  1.7 
million  doves  and  2.3  million  squirrels.  By 
1996,  harvests  of  these  species  had  declined 
to  218,000  grouse,  807,000  rabbits, 

603.000  mourning  doves  and  1.4  million 
squirrels. 

The  trends  for  hunting  and  trapping  fur- 
bearers  are  similar,  although  we  have  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  furtakers  only  since 


1990.  In  1983,  almost  450,000  rac- 
coons were  harv'ested,  hut  in  1996  only 
about  215,000  were  taken  by  hunters 
and  trappers.  The  trends  are  the  same 
for  every  other  species,  except  coyote 
and  weasel.  The  coyote  harvest  has  in- 
creased from  1,810  in  1990  to  7,957 
in  1996.  The  weasel  harvest  has 
changed  little,  ranging  only  from 
500-700  animals  during  1990-96. 
Table  2 provides  a summary  of  har\’ests 
and  furtaker  participation  since  1994. 

The  decline  in  small  game  hunting 
and  trapping  has  broad  implications. 
Traditionally,  young  hunters  “cut  their 
teeth”  on  squirrels  and  rabbits.  That  is 
no  longer  the  case.  We  know  youth  par- 
ticipation in  hunting  is  declining,  and 
certainly  adult  hunters  are  no  longer 
pursuing  small  game.  Is  less  adult  par- 
ticipation in  small  game  hunting  re- 
ducing the  interest  of  youth  in  hunt- 
ing? Maybe.  One  thing  is  for  sure, 
though,  there  are  fewer  small  game 
hunters  now  than  there  were  10  years 
ago.  □ 


Table  2.  Number  of  furtakers  and  furbearer  harvests,  1994-95,  1995-96  and  1996-97. 

1994- 95  Raccoon  Muskrat  Red  Fox  Gray  Fox  Opossum  Skunk  Mink  Coyote^  Weasel 

Furtakers  7,066  5,570  8,319  7,515  4,267  3,071  3,212  20,597  784 

Harvest  186,551  178,145  30,649  34,691  29,621  12,620  10,208  6,240  723 

1995- 96  

Furtakers  9,718  4,465  8,080  6,908  3,989  2,643  2,879  20,413  853 

Harvest  120,462  130,442  31,110  23,518  29,688  9,995  8,602  6,662  687 

1996- 97  

Furtakers  12,951  6,478  10,007  8,361  6,140  3,443  3,703  21,937  942 

Harvest  214,958  146,013  29,623  23,307  48,549  11,571  9,315  7,957  589 


^Combines  estimates  from  the  Came  Take  and  Furtaker  surveys 


(In  the  “1995-96  Game  Take  & Furbearer  Surveys”  published  in  the  November  ’96  issue, 
the  number  of  furtakers  and  the  harvest  figures  were  switched. ) 
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Birth  of  a Night 
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IT  WAS,  I remember,  a heckuva  sight. 

I was  on  my  way  to  anthropology  class  at 
Mansfield  University'  in  T ioga  County'  when 
I noticed  my  neighbor  Rick  Smith’s  bat- 
tered Chevy  pickup  backed  up  to  his  fur 
shed.  TTie  tailgate  was  down,  and  1 saw 
Rick  moving  back  and  forth  between  the 
shanty  and  the  truck’s  bed. 

Although  I hadn’t  done  much  trapping 
while  in  college,  my  curiosity  got  the  best 
of  me.  1 just  had  to  stop.  Besides,  anthro- 
pology wasn’t  one  of  my  favorite  subjects.  1 
was  totally  unprepared,  though,  for  what  1 
saw.  Rick  had  eight  gray  foxes  and  a rac- 
coon in  the  truck  bed,  and  two  more  grays 
and  a red  already  in  the  fur  shed.  I had 
never  seen  that  many  foxes  before,  except, 
of  course,  at  the  fur  buyer.  Anthropology 
class  was  quickly  forgotten. 

“How  didja  get  all  them?”  1 asked  my 
grinning  friend. 

“Look  on  the  seat,”  he  replied  with  a 
mysterious  smile. 

On  the  seat? 

There  they  were,  right  on  the  seat.  The 
keys  to  fox  heaven.  A tape  cassette  player 
rested  next  to  a rusty  12-gauge  pump  shot- 
gun. A battery  pack  and  night  light  were  on 
the  floor,  and  a speaker  wrapped  in  wire 
completed  the  outfit.  The  speaker,  1 no- 
ticed, had  been  sprayed  with  shot. 

“Hey,  Rick,  what  happened  to  the 
speaker?”  1 asked  with  interest.  This  was 
new  ground  for  me,  but  1 was  halfw'ay 
hooked  already. 

“Well,  things  got  kinda  hairy;  we  had 
five  come  in  at  once.  Only  got  one  though, 
hit  the  speaker  swinging  on  them.” 

“Five  at  once?”  That  was  it,  I had  to  try 
it. 

Growing  up  in  rural  Berks  County,  like 
many  country  kids  back  then,  my  brother 
and  1 ran  a trapline.  We  caught  our  share  of 
raccoons  and  muskrats,  but  the  crafty  foxes 
always  eluded  us.  Our  pursuit  of  the  wily 
fox  was  our  Holy  Grail.  We  devoured  ev- 
erything written,  tried  every  set,  but  the 
sneaky  reds  were  just  too  much  for  us.  Gray 
fox  were  uncommon  in  the  open  farmlands 


was 


By  jack  Rodgers 


around  our  home.  1 never  even  saw  a 
gray,  in  fact,  until  1 moved  away  to 
college  in  Tioga  County.  After  seeing 
that  pile  of  fur  in  Rick’s  pickup,  well,  1 
just  couldn’t  wait  to  try  fox  calling 
myselt.  1 had  some  scores  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Reynard.  Unfortunately,  1 would 
have  to  wait  a year  to  go.  Things  just 
never  worked  out,  and  Rick’s  success 
rate  dropped  dramatically  as  the  local 
grays  wised  up.  1 would  get  a crack  at 
them  next  year  1 promised  myself. 

The  next  year  found  me  student 
teaching  at  Galeton  High  School  in 
Potter  County.  The  nickname  “God’s 
Country”  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  fox  caller.  There  were  many 
small  fields  cut  into  the  woods,  and 
night  forays  up  switchback  mountain 
roads  with  a spotlight  revealed  a 
healthy  gray  fox  population, 
primed.  All  1 needed 
was  a partner.  Little 
did  I know  that  one 
would  soon  appear 
from  an  unlikely  source. 

Every'  student  teacher  works  with 
an  established  teacher  who  guides  their 
first  few  months  in  front  of  a class. 
Known  as  a co-op  for  short,  this  expe- 
rienced hand  is  often  the  key  to  a 
successful  career.  Such  was  the  case 
with  my  co-op,  Richard  Thompson. 
Dick  had  a great  rapport  with  both 
students  and  faculty.  But  that  wasn’t 
all.  Dick  was  not  only  a fine  teacher, 
he  also  was  an  excellent  fox  trapper. 
Talk  about  a lucky  break. 

Dick  was  an  invaluable  source  of 
knowledge  on  the  sport  of  trapping. 
We  discussed  fur  almost  as  much  as 
world  cultures.  One  technique  that 
Dick  had  never  tried,  though,  was  call- 
ing. As  head  coach  of  the  high  school 
basketball  team,  his  nighttime  hours 
were  taken  up  with  practices  and 
games.  The  more  1 regaled  him  with 
tales  about  my  neighbor,  Rick,  though, 
the  more  1 could  see  a plan  evolving. 
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We  just  had  to  get  in  on  the  action. 

All  it  would  cost  us,  it  turned  out, 
was  some  sleep.  We  both  would  attend 
haskethall  practice  after 
school,  then  go  home 
and  get  some  rest. 
The  furtaking  sea- 
son opened  at  mid- 
night, and  Rick  had 
told  me  that  the 
first  few  days  of  the 
season  would  he  the 
best.  The  foxes  were  inex- 
perienced then,  and  would  come  much 
more  readily  to  the  call.  1 had  stepped 
up  my  nightly  spotting  trips,  noting 
fields  where  1 saw  the  grays. 

Finally,  the  opening  hour  arrived. 
Dick  borrowed  a cassette  player  and 
speaker  system.  He  already  had  a night 
light.  We  covered  the  light’s  lens  with 
red  tape,  and  purchased  the  last  fox 
pup-in-distress  cassette  at  the  store. 
With  fur  prices  high,  many  local  resi- 
dents were  capitalizing  on  the  abun- 
dant gray  fox  population.  Fox  calling 
was  profitable  as  well  as  fun. 

Midnight  found  us  parked  next  to  a 
field  where  1 had  frequently  spotted 
foraging  grays.  There  was  an  aban- 
doned farmhouse  on  the  property.  We 
decided  to  set  up  inside  the  farmhouse, 
and  put  the  speaker  in  the  deserted 
yard.  1 hoped  that  the  fox  jinx  that  had 
dogged  my  youth  was  about  to  end. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  that  seem 
to  occur  only  in  the  north  country. 
The  temperature  plummeted  under  a 
crystal  clear  sky.  The  frost-covered 
field  crunched  underfoot  as  we  left  the 
truck.  We  shivered  in  anticipation  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable  in  the 
doorway.  The  speaker  was  clearly  vis- 
ible in  the  starlight,  and  well  within 
shooting  range  — reminding  me  of 
Rick’s  shot-up  speaker. 

“It’s  time.”  Dick  whispered  softly 
behind  me.  At  that  moment,  the  quiet 
hills  rolled  with  the  sounds  of  distant 


gunfire.  1 was  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
shooting.  It  sounded  as  if  every  resident 
was  calling  that  night,  and  with  success. 

I knelt  by  Dick.  I would  run  the  cas- 
sette player  and  sweep  the  field  with  the 
light,  looking  for  the  red  eyes  that  signal 
an  approaching  fox.  Dick  would  stand 
next  to  me  and  shoot,  providing  we  had 
something  to  shoot  at.  Safety,  of  course, 
was  a primary  consideration  in  our  set  up. 

As  I switched  on  the  cassette,  I was 
unprepared  for  the  unearthly  racket 
caused  by  the  fox  pups  on  the  tape.  The 
sound  pounded  out  across  the  field  and 
filled  the  crystal  clear  night.  Every  nerve 
in  our  tense  bodies  was  screaming.  We 
scoured  the  field  for  signs  of  our  quarry. 
Nothing.  I glanced  at  my  partner.  He 
shrugged.  We  had  spotlighted  this  field 
on  numerous  evenings,  and  had  always 
seen  grays  here.  Had  the  foxes  been  killed 
in  some  other  field  in  the  opening  fusil- 
lade? Or  did  they  frequent  this  field  ear- 
lier in  the  evenings? 

Then,  at  the  far  end  of  the  field,  I saw 
it.  A pair  of  glittering,  reddish  eyes  ap- 
peared in  the  red  light’s  glare.  1 turned 
the  volume  down  on  the  cassette,  and  the 
eyes  bounded  across  the  field.  Straight 
toward  the  speaker.  I felt  my  fox  jinx  was 
about  to  be  broken. 

Suddenly,  another  fox  bounded  across 
the  field.  This  one  was  a kit.  The  older 
fox  reached  the  speaker  first,  and  the  pair 
stopped.  The  adult  was  well  within  range. 

I knew  Dick  was  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  wait  for  the  second  fox  to  creep  into 
range,  or  . . . Boom! 

The  muzzle  blast  and  flash  from  the 
shot  broke  the  nightime  stillness.  The  fox 
by  the  speaker  was  down,  and  the  younger 
fox  streaked  across  the  field.  Dick  had 
decided  that  a fox  in  the  hand  was  worth 
two  in  the  hush.  Besides,,  it  was  only 
12:10.  I rushed  out  and  retrieved  the  fox. 
At  that  point,  we  crossed  the  field  to  col- 
lect our  gear  and  crunched  hack  to  the 
truck. 

As  it  turned  out,  that  was  the  only  fox 
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we  killed  that  night.  It  wasn’t,  however,  my 
last  trip  into  those  night  fields.  Coaching 
commitments  kept  Dick  from  accompany- 
ing me,  but  I certainly  didn’t  go  alone.  As 
it  turned  out,  I would  hunt  with  two  famil- 
iar partners.  Only  one  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, was  invited. 

Don  Hartman,  a friend  of  mine  from 
high  school,  joined  me  in  Potter  County 
for  several  quick  hunts.  It  was  tough  going, 
as  the  grays  had  been  shot  at  for  two  solid 
weeks,  and  the  survivors  were  call  shy. 
Success  seemed  to  depend  upon  locating 
new  fields  to  call.  Of  course,  this  meant 
more  travel  time  and  less  actual  calling. 
The  tone  for  our  hunts  together  was  set  on 
our  first  night. 

I borrowed  Rick’s  equipment  and  we  set 
out  to  a field  next  to  Pine  Creek.  Don 
would  run  the  caller  and  light.  The  shoot- 
ing would  fall  on  my  shoulders.  The  squeals 
of  the  pups  pounded  out  of  the  tape  player 
for  some  time  before  we  heard  it.  A crash  of 
something  running  through  the  woods 
snapped  us  to  attention.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  charged  straight  toward  us.  Thoughts  of 
coyotes  and  tales  of  bears  responding  to  fox 
calls  whirled  through  our  feverish  minds  as 
our  eyes  strained  in  the  darkness. 

A fox  broke  into  the  field  on  a dead  run. 
There  was  no  hesitation  here;  this  fox  was 
flat-out  coming.  The  fox  slowed  and  citcled 
upon  reaching  the  speaker.  Unfortunately, 
my  friend  was  moving  his  body  to  follow 
the  fox’s  motion.  I couldn’t  shoot. 

“Put  the  light  on  the  fox,’’  1 
hissed.  My  partner  snapped  out 
of  his  reverie  and  pointed  the 
light  tight  at  the  now  alerted  gray. 

The  fox  caught  the  movement 
and  headed  from  whence  it  came 
at  top  speed.  My  first  shot  chewed 
up  grass  behind  it.  The  furhearer 
growled  and  hit  the  afterburners.  The 
shot  also  startled  Don.  The  light  wa- 
vered on  and  off  the  fox,  and  my  last 
two  shots  missed.  Yep,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  old  uninvited 
guest,  the  fox  jinx,  was  back. 


During  the  next  several  nights,  we 
saw  foxes  at  nearly  every  location. 
Most,  predictably,  hung  up  out  of  range. 
Some  yapped  at  us  from  the  darkness 
of  the  trees,  others  rattled  unseen 
through  ghostly  N ovember  cornfields. 
Fox  calling  seemed  a lot  like  fishing; 
the  more  nibbles  you  get,  the  harder  it 
is  to  admit  defeat.  No  fox,  however, 
came  close  enough  for  a shot.  None,  at 
least,  until  the  last  night  — a night 
that  will  certainly  live  on  in  infamy 
within  the  annals  of  local  fox 
lore  . . . 

It  was  a bright,  moonlit  night.  Foxes 
are  even  more  wary  on  such  nights, 
and  Don  and  I quickly  learned  the 
necessity  of  hiding  in  improvised 
blinds.  The  first  field  we  called  in  was 
right  outside  of  Galeton.  We  hadn’t 
seen  a fox  here  all  season,  but  we  wete 
running  out  of  options. 

Don  started  the  caller,  and  we  im- 
mediately saw  a set  of  red  eyes  twin- 
kling from  a hill  in  the  distance.  The 
fox,  however,  would  not  come  close 
enough  for  a shot  despite  our  frantic 
fiddling  with  the  volume.  As  we 
watched  the  distant  fox  on  the  hillside 
to  our  left,  I caught  a movement  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  There,  sneaking 
up  to  the  speaker  from  our  right,  was 
the  ghostly,  moonlit  fotm  of  a gray  fox. 
It  was  a mere  15  yards  away. 

“Do  you  see  it?”  I hissed  in 
Don’s  ear. 

“Yeah.”  my  unaware  friend 
whispered  back,  nodding 
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and  smiling  in  the  direction  of  the  fox 
sitting  out  there  in  telephoto  range  on 
the  hill. 

“No,  no,”  1 whispered  frantically, 
do  you  see  it?” 

Don  was  slower  in  replying  this 
time.  “Uh,  sure,  it’s  up  on  the  hill. 
Don’t  you  see  it?”  he  whispered. 

Exasperated,  I looked  hack  at  the 
speaker.  Entranced,  the  fox  was  cir- 
cling  its  blaring  form,  its  ears  cupped 
in  curiosity.  1 had  to  do  something 
quick,  before  our  scent  on  the  speaker 
sent  the  mystified  furbearer  into  flight. 
Alter  all  these  fruitless  nights,  our  tro- 
phy was  within  easy  range. 

“Don,”  1 finally  said  out  loud  in  a 
low  and,  1 hoped,  calm  voice,  “put  the 
light  right  on  the  speaker.” 

My  poor  friend  had  time  to  turn 
slightly  and  say  “Huh?”  before  he 


caught  on.  He  whipped  the  light  on  the 
speaker  in  time  to  catch  the  departing  fox’s 
tail  in  the  light  as  it  scooted  back  into  the 
woods.  Don  couldn’t  catch  up  to  its  bound- 
ing form,  and  1 failed  to  get  a shot.  It  may 
have  been  the  single  worst  exhibition  of 
fox  calling  prowess  ever  recorded  in  the 
north  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  foxless. 

A new  job  took  me  away  from  the  big 
woods  and  fox  calling.  I’ll  be  back  someday, 
though,  trying  to  break  away  from  my  old 
nemesis,  the  fox  j inx.  Eor  now,  all  I have  to 
do  is  close  my  eyes  and  I’m  hack  again.  I can 
relive  it  all:  the  squalls,  the  glittering  red 
eyes  hounding,  the  starlight  blazing  out  of 
the  frigid  winter  sky.  It’s  all  there,  right  in 
my  memory,  save  one  thing  . . . Of  course 
I never  really  did  like  anthropology  all  that 
much  anyway.  □ 
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A Triple  Trophy 
Season 


By  Dave  Cooper 


The  two  hunters  awaked  day- 
light with  high  expectations. 
Three  well-used  trails  crossed  in  front  of 
their  stand  a mere  1 0 yards  away.  Galen,  in 
full  camouflage  and  face  paint,  stood  in 
front  of  his  father,  Gary,  who  was  sitting  on 
a folding  stool.  Just  after  daylight  not  one 
but  two  bucks,  a spike  and  a 5-pointer, 
came  walking  into  view.  The  two  deer 
ambled  into  a patch  of  tall  grass  just  out  of 
shooting  range.  The  spike  bedded  down 
and  the  5 -pointer  stood  nearby.  Gary  gave 
a soft  call  on  his  grunt  tube.  Neither  deer 
responded. 

Then,  using  his  mouth  to  call,  he  doe- 


bleated.  This  got  the  attention  of  the 
5-pointer.  The  buck  came  down  over 
a bank,  crossed  a small  creek,  and 
headed  toward  the  waiting  hunters. 
When  the  deer’s  head  went  behind  an 
oak  tree  10  yards  away,  Galan  drew 
back  his  how.  Unfortunately  his  arm 
nudged  the  arrow,  and  it  fell  oft  the 
arrow  rest.  Gary  reached  around  his 
son  and  pushed  the  arrow’  back  on  the 
rest.  Galan  carefully  aimed  at  a spot 
just  behind  the  deer’s  shoulder  and 
released  the  arrow'.  The  arrow  hit  right 
where  he  w'as  aiming.  The  deer  bolted. 
“1  got  him!  1 got  him  good!”  he  said. 
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The  deer  ran  into  a field  and  then 
disappeared  from  view.  After  waiting 
20  minutes,  Galan  and  his  father  took 
up  the  trail.  Galan  followed  the  trail 
while  his  father  circled  ahead.  Before 
long,  Gary  said,  “Galan,  come  over 
this  way  and  see  if  you  can  find  any 
blood.”  When  the  boy  approached,  he 
noticed  his  father  grinning.  There  at 
his  feet  was  Galan’s  deer.  As  Galan  put 
it , “ A nish  of  happiness  flooded  through 
me  when  we  found  my  deer.” 

Galan  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
hut  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  a 
remarkable  season.  Galan  would  go  on 
to  accomplish  every  Pennsylvania 
hunter’s  dream:  a “triple  trophy”  — a 
deer,  turkey  and  bear  in  one  season. 
The  accomplishment  was  even  more 
remarkable  considering  that  it  was 
IZ-year-old  Galan’s  first  season. 

Galan  Griffith’s  love  of  hunting 
comes  naturally.  His  father  has  been 
an  avid  hunter  all  of  his  life.  In  fact, 
Gary  enjoyed  a triple-trophy  season  in 
1992.  Long  before  Galan  reached  hunt- 
ing age,  this  inseparable  father  and  son 
team  spent  countless  hours  together 
scouting  for  turkeys  and  deer  around 
their  Columbia  County  home. 

Galan  received  his  first  how  when 
he  was  just  seven  years  old.  The 
beginner’s  bow  was  eventually  replaced 
with  a compound  target  bow,  and  then, 
when  he  was  1 1 , Galan  got  his  hunting 
how.  By  the  time  the  ’94  season  ar- 
rived, Galan  was  extremely  anxious. 
“We  went  all  over  scouting.  We  were 
ready,”  he  said. 

With  his  compound  how  set  at  45 
pounds,  Galan  could  place  nearly 
every  arrow  in  a 4-inch  circle  at  20 
yards.  When  the  5-point  buck  stepped 

THE  BUCK  came  down  over  a bank,  crossed 
a small  creek  and  headed  towards  the 
waiting  bowhunters.  Galan  didn't  know  it 
at  the  time,  but  this  was  just  the  beginning 
of  a remarkable  season. 


into  the  clearing  that  late  October  morn- 
ing, there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  or  his 
father’s,  that  he  would  make  a killing  shot. 

When  turkey  season  opened,  Galan  was 
raring  to  go.  He  had  bought  a new  shotgun, 
a 20-gauge  Remington  870  Youth  model, 
and  was  pleased  that  it  held  a tight  pattern 
at  25  yards. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  season,  Galan 
and  his  dad  roosted  a turkey.  Just  after 
sunrise  the  next  morning  they  saw  the 
turkey  walk  from  the  woods  out  into  an 
open  field.  “Dad  made  a couple  of  calls  and 
the  turkey  came  into  view,”  Galan  ex- 
plained. “1  held  the  front  head  on  the 
bottom  of  the  turkey’s  head  and  when  1 
shot  it  dropped  and  started  flopping.” 

After  proudly  tagging  his  1 2 -pound  j ake, 
Galan  and  his  father  hurried  home  so  Galen 
could  get  to  school.  “I  made  it  to  the  bus 
just  in  time,  and  1 took  a feather  to  school 
to  show  my  friend,  Tyson,”  Galan  said. 

Galan  almost  didn’t  get  to  go  bear  hunt- 
ing. His  mother  didn’t  want  him  to  miss 
school,  feeling  his  education  was  more  im- 
portant than  hunting.  Dad  reluctantly 
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agreed,  even  though  he  had  told  Galan 
that  he  could  go  hear  hunting  if  he  got  a 
deer  and  a turkey.  Galan  is  an  outstanding 
student,  though,  and  when  he  made  the 
seventh  grade  honor  roll,  Mom  changed 
her  mind.  Without  telling 
Galan,  she  purchased  his  hear 
license  for  him. 

In  anticipation  of  doe  sea- 
son, Galan  had  been  practicing 
with  his  father’s  Winchester 
Model  94 .30-30.  He  w'as  able  to 
consistently  shoot  tight  groups 
with  the  carbine  offhand.  “Too 
bad  you  don’t  have  a hear  li- 
cense,’’ Dad  said.  Mom  then  pre- 
sented the  license  to  Galan.  He 
was  beside  himself  with  joy. 

The  bullseye  target  was  re- 
placed with  a paper  bear  target. 

Once  more  Galan  was  ready  to 
tackle  a different  game  animal 
in  a new  season. 

Galan  and  his  dad  had  dressed 
for  cold  weather  on  the  first  day 
of  bear  season,  but  it  was  rainy 
and  40  degrees  instead.  Galan, 
his  dad,  and  his  uncle  from  Pitts- 
burgh headed  for  a familiar  spot 
on  Jonestown  Mountain  in 
Golumbia  Gounty. 

By  10  o’clock  it  was  pouring 
down  rain  and  everyone  was 
soaked.  They  went  home  for 
lunch  and  dry  clothes. 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  slowed  and 
they  headed  for  the  top  of  Red  Rock  Moun- 
tain near  Benton.  But,  the  fog  was  so  thick 
that  hunting  there  was  impossible.  From 
there  they  drove  down  the  mountain  to 
where  they  could  see. 

Galan  and  his  dad  found  a spot  where 
they  could  watch  four  trails  at  once.  Be- 
cause the  cover  was  so  thick  and  the  ground 
so  steep,  any  chance  they  got  would  be  a 
quick  one.  Galan  and  Gary  sat  back-to- 
back,  so  they  could  cover  all  the  trails.  For 
a half  hour  or  so,  they  saw  only  squirrels, 
and  Galan  kept  turning  around  to  talk  with 


his  father.  “No  more  talking,”  Dad 
said,  “or  we  won’t  see  a hear.” 

Suddenly  the  brush  began  cracking 
in  front  of  Galan.  “I  thought  it  was  a 
deer,  hut  then  a hear  stepped  out,”  he 
said.  Just  as  Gary 
turned  around  to  see 
what  was  making  the 
noise  Galan  shot.  “I 
put  the  sights  right  be- 
tween Its  eyes  and 
pulled  the  trigger.”  At 
the  shot  the  bear 
dropped  and  started 
rolling  down  the  hill. 
Galan  and  his  father 
slid  down  the  steep 
hill  to  where  the  bear 
was  lying.  It  was  stone 
dead.  Galan  had  just 
completed  his  triple 
trophy. 

They  took  the  hear 
to  the  check  station 
in  Dallas.  It  weighed 
1 1 1 pounds  and  was 
nearly  two  years  old. 
All  the  way  home 
Galan’s  dad  kept 
mumbling,  “I  can’t 
heliev'e  this.”  Galan 
walked  into  his  home 
and  greeted  his 
mother  by  waving  the 
weighing  slip  from  the  check  station 
and  saying,  “Bear  boy!  Bear  boy!”  To 
say  the  least,  his  mother  was  astounded. 

As  for  future  hunting  goals  Galan 
said,  “I’d  like  to  get  a buck  and  turkey 
every  year,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  if  I get 
another  hear.  I experienced  a season 
that  some  people  only  dream  about, 
and  I had  fun  doing  it.  Someday  I’d 
like  to  get  a coyote.  I would  also  like  to 
go  elk  hunting. 

“I  couldn’t  have  achieved  my  triple 
trophy  without  my  dad.  He’s  my  best 
hunting  buddy.” 

Every  boy  should  be  so  lucky.  □ 


early  in  the  morning, 
Galan  made  it  on  the 
school  bus  just  in  time. 
He  took  a feather  to 
school  to  show  his  friend. 
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Whispering 

Pines 

By  Thomas  M.  Saboldk 

WCO  McKean  County 


The  eerie  moan  of  the  wind  blowing  through  the 
evergreens  in  the  thicket  sounded  almost  humanAike, 
as  if  the  pines  were  trying  to  disclose  their  dark  secret. 


IT  WAS  the  last  Saturday  of  the  ’96 
antlered  deer  season,  my  first  in  the 
field  as  a WCO.  Assigned  to  McKean 
County  out  of  the  training  school  1 was 
feeling  somewhat  smug,  the  buck  sea- 
son  was  nearly  over  and  it  had  passed 
smoothly.  We  had  our  moments,  a 
hunting  accident  and  several  mistaken 
kills,  hut  overall  it  had  been  quiet. 

1 consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
been  assigned  to  McKean  County,  not 


only  because  of  its  natural  wonders,  but 
also  because  I had  inherited  an  outstanding 
deputy  force  including  retired  WCO  Jim 
Rankin,  who  served  in  this  district  for  nearly 
30  years.  With  almost  a century  of  experi- 
ence  among  the  deputies,  1 felt  we  could 
handle  anything  that  came  our  way. 

Late  in  the  morning  on  that  last  day  of 
buck  season,  in  the  adjacent  district,  events 
were  unfolding  that  would  challenge  the 
resolve  of  my  deputies  and  me.  In  an  area 
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known  as  Prospect  Hill  several  men  were 
hunting,  hoping  to  take  a last  day  buck.  A 
group  of  does  ran  by,  and  it  was  obvious  no 
bucks  were  in  the  group.  But  then,  sud- 
denly, several  shots  rang  out  farther  along 
the  bench,  and  the  hunters  heard  men 
shouting  to  each  other.  They  approached 
the  hunters  who  had  fired  the  shots  and 
found  that  they  spoke  with  a heavy  French 
accent.  The  men  appeared  nervous  and 
vague  when  questioned.  The  local  hunters 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  these  men  had 
been  shooting  at,  but  they  left,  not  know- 
ing at  the  time  that  the  two  French  Cana- 
dians had  shot  three  antlerless  deer. 

After  field-dressing  the  deer,  the  two 
men  dragged  them  to  a nearby  pine  thicket 
and  hung  them  up.  They  then  concealed 
them  with  fallen  branches  and  left  the  area, 
confident  the  deer  would  not  be  found. 
This  might  have  been  the  end  of  the  story 
had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  hunters  who 
had  heard  the  shots.  Later  in  the  day,  while 
walking  through  the  pine  thicket,  he  dis- 
covered the  deer.  Bewildered,  he  went  back 
to  camp  and  told  his  companions  what  he 
had  discovered,  it  was  then  they  contacted 
the  Game  Commission. 

WCO  Len  Groshek  was  contacted  by 
radio  to  visit  the  camp  where  the  sports- 
men were  staying.  When  Len  got  there  the 
hunter  showed  him  where  the  deer  were 
hidden  in  the  pine  thicket. 


Len  contacted  Deputy  Gary  Howes, 
and  it  was  then  that  1 became  involved 
in  the  case.  Gary  and  Len  decided  to 
set  up  an  all-night  surveillance  near 
the  deet.  The  nights  in  McKean 
County  in  mid-December  can  be  bit- 
terly cold,  and  it  was  in  the  low  20s 
when  Gary  and  Len  — wrapped  in 
sleeping  hags  — began  their  vigil. 
Nobody  came. 

Deputy  Ed  Bigley  and  1 relieved 
Gary  and  Len  around  9 o’clock  the 
next  morning.  Needless  to  say  they 
were  tired  and  cold.  After  showing  us 
where  the  deer  were  and  how  they  had 
marked  them,  Gary  and  Len  left.  Ed 
and  I watched  the  deer  until  mid- 
afternoon, but  still  no  one  showed  up. 
Several  vehicles  had  driven  by,  and  we 
noted  a black  sport  utility  vehicle 
slowly  cruising  the  area.  Around  3 
o’clock  that  afternoon  Len  and  Deputy 
Jim  Rankin  came  to  spell  Ed  and  me. 
Len  informed  us  that  his  grandfather 
had  passed  away  during  the  night  and 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  Tuesday 
morning  to  attend  the  funeral.  Len 
and  Deputy  Howes  then  maintained 
surveillance  of  the  deer  until  1 1 p.m. 

With  the  antlerless  deer  season 
looming,  constant  surveillance  would 
be  impossible.  We  simply  could  not 
leave  our  districts  uncovered  to  con- 
centrate on  this  case.  If  we  just 
took  the  deer,  though,  then  the 
case  would  be  over  and  three 
days  of  work  would  have  been 
for  nothing.  We  eventually  de- 
cided that  deputies  Rankin  and 
Howes  would  periodically  check 
on  the  deer.  We  hoped  luck 
would  be  with  us  and  we  would 
catch  the  poachers  as  they  came 

AFTER  INVESTIGATING  a call 
about  someone  shooting  a deer 
from  the  road,  my  deputies 
located  the  violator  and  he 
settled  on  a field  receipt. 
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to  claim  the  deer.  It  was  not  the  best  of 
plans  hut  it  was  all  we  could  do. 

The  opening  day  of  the  antlerless 
deer  season  was  as  hectic  as  expected. 
But  no  matter  how  chaotic  things  got, 
my  thoughts  kept  drifting  hack  to  those 
deer  hanging  in  the  pine  thicket.  Were 
they  still  there?  Had  we  made  the  right 
decision?  Only  time  would  tell.  Mean- 
while lady  luck  began  to  shine  on  us. 

At  1 p.m.  the  Northcentral  Region 
office  got  a call  about  someone  shoot- 
ing a deer  from  the  road.  The  informa- 
tion included  a description  of  a ve- 
hicle and  that  it  had  Quebec  license 
plates.  Len  and  Gary  located  the  ve- 
hicle at  a remote  camp  in  White  Hol- 
low. When  the  driver  was  questioned, 
he  admitted  to  shooting  the  deer  and 
settled  his  fine  on  a field  receipt. 

When  the  first  day  ended.  Deputies 
Rankin  and  Howes  reported  that  the 
deer  in  the  pine  thicket  were  still  there. 
At  that  point  we  began  to  think  the 
poachers  had  been  scared  off,  hut  we 
had  to  follow  through.  Jim  and  Gary 
would  continue  to  check  on  the  deer. 

Things  were  much  slower  on  the 
second  day  of  doe  season,  so  we  checked 
the  deer  more  frequently,  hut  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  were  still  there. 
Exhaustion  kept  us  from  maintaining 
an  all  night  vigil  that  night. 
Again,  at  dawn  on  the  third  day, 
the  deer  remained  in  the  thicket, 
so  we  decided  to  check  the  area 
every  couple  of  hours.  It  was  my 
gut  feeling  that  the  deer  would 
he  picked  up  after  dark,  when 
the  poachers  were  packed  up 
and  ready  to  head  home.  Deputy 
Howes  checked  the  deer  at  1 1:30 
a.m.,  still  there.  At  2:00  p.m., 
when  Deputy  Rankin  and  I 

TWO  of  the  men  at  the  camp 
finally  stepped  forward  and 
admitted  to  killing  the  deer  and 
hiding  them  in  the  pine  thicket. 


checked,  we  noticed  tire  tracks  and  drag 
marks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thicket.  They 
were  gone!  Panic  set  in.  Did  we  lose  this 
one?  We  still  had  a trump  card  to  play, 
though.  Deputy  units  were  dispatched  to 
several  suspected  camps.  We  were  certain 
of  two  things:  First,  the  poachers  were 
French  Canadians  and,  second,  the  three 
deer  had  been  indiscretely  marked  so  we 
could  identify  them. 

Jim  and  I proceeded  to  the  first  camp, 
and  after  checking  the  deer  hanging  there 
we  determined  these  were  not  the  men  we 
wete  looking  for.  Deputies  Howes  and  Ed 
Bighy  reported  ovet  the  radio  that  they  had 
found  two  of  the  marked  deer  hanging  in  a 
camp  in  White  Hollow,  the  same  camp 
where  Len  had  settled  the  roadhunting 
incident  two  days  earlier.  The  camp  was 
less  than  10  miles  away,  hut  it  seemed  like 
an  eternity  to  get  there.  It  was  now  4 
o’clock,  just  two  hours  after  we  discovered 
that  the  deer  were  gone. 

After  arriving,  we  confirmed  that  all 
three  marked  deer  were  among  the  eight 
deer  hanging  at  the  camp.  All  three  were 
now  tagged  with  valid  antletless  license 
tags.  Deputies  Jeff  Anderson  and  Bruce 
Manning  arrived  to  help  with  the  investi- 
gation. Several  of  the  deer  hanging  were 
either  not  tagged  or  improperly  tagged. 
The  black  utility  vehicle  that  Ed  and  I had 
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noted  during  our  surveillance  of  the  pine 
thicket  was  at  the  camp.  Events  had  come 
full  circle. 

After  identifying  ourselves  as  WCOs  we 
began  questioning  the  three  men  in  the 
camp.  They  identified  themselves  as  Cana- 
dians  from  Quebec.  They  spoke  little  En- 
glish,  bur  were  able  to  tell  us  that  there 
were  seven  people  hunting  out  of  the  camp, 
the  other  four  were  still  out  hunting.  They 
claimed  no  knowledge  of  the  deer,  so  we 
decided  to  wait  for  the  others.  After  15 
minutes  one  hunter  returned,  his  English 
was  better  than  the  others  and  he  served  as 
an  interpreter.  In  his  jacket  was  an  unusual 
piece  of  nylon  rope  that  Deputy  Rankin 
recognized  as  being  the  same  type  used  to 
hang  the  deer  in  the  thicket.  At  5:20  — 20 
minutes  after  closing  time  — another 
hunter  returned,  carrying  a loaded  gun  and 
not  wearing  the  required  amount  of  fluo- 
rescent orange  clothing.  Thirty  minutes 
later,  when  the  last  two  pulled  up  in  a truck, 
we  had  all  of  the  players. 

We  once  again  identified  ourselves  and 
asked  about  the  deer  that  had  been  hidden 
in  the  pine  thicket.  Again  no  one  claimed 
knowledge  of  the  deer.  After  five  days,  my 
patience  was  wearing  thin,  so  I laid  our 
cards  on  the  table.  We  informed  them  that 
we  knew  three  of  the  deer  in  their  camp  had 
been  killed  prior  to  doe  season,  and  that  we 
knew  they  had  been  left  hanging  in  the 
pine  thicket  until  just  a few  hours  ago.  We 
also  told  them  we  had  witnesses  that  could 
place  the  shooters  at  the  scene  when  the 
deer  were  killed.  The  rope  taken  from  one 
of  the  camp  members  matched  the  rope 
used  at  the  thicket.  We  also  identified  one 
of  the  vehicles  as  being  at  the  scene. 

After  talking  for  several  minutes  in 
Erench,  and  despite  all  of  the  evidence, 
they  still  claimed  no  knowledge  of  the  deer. 
I then  had  the  translator  tell  the  others  that 
unless  the  guilty  parties  would  step  forward 
I would  have  no  choice  but  to  charge  all 


seven  with  the  illegal  possession  of  the 
three  deer.  Each,  then,  would  face 
fines  of  $1,500  or  more,  plus  court 
costs.  I also  had  the  translator  tell 
them  that  unless  the  fines  were  paid 
immediately,  I’d  have  to  place  them 
under  arrest  and  take  them  before  the 
district  justice  for  a hearing.  I gave 
them  a few  minutes  to  make  up  their 
minds. 

Two  of  the  men  then  stepped  for- 
ward and  admitted  to  killing  the  deer 
and  hiding  them  in  the  pine  thicket. 
They  said  that  the  others  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  deer.  The  two  men 
were  charged  with  the  illegal  killing 
and  possession  of  three  deer  and  fined 
$1,500  plus  court  costs.  In  addition, 
one  of  those  men  was  charged  with 
hunting  after  hours  and  for  not  wear- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  fluorescent 
orange  clothing.  The  fines  for  those 
violations  totaled  $200  plus  court  costs. 

Another  camp  member  was  charged 
with  failure  to  tag  his  deer.  The  two 
men  who  had  killed  the  deer  also  face 
hunting  license  revocation  here,  and 
because  they  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  the  fines  they  were  placed 
under  arrest  and  taken  before  District 
Justice  Michael  Kennedy  in  Kane. 
Because  they  were  nonresidents  and 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
fines.  District  Justice  Kennedy  ordered 
that  they  be  held  in  the  McKean 
County  Jail  until  the  fines  were  paid. 
They  spent  the  night  in  jail  until  their 
friends  showed  up  the  next  morning 
and  paid  the  fines. 

The  real  credit  for  these  prosecu- 
tions goes  to  the  sportsmen  who  cared 
enough  to  become  involved  and  to  the 
deputies  who  gave  their  time  to  help 
protect  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  To  all 
those  people  I give  my  sincere 
thanks.  □ 
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Football  Coach  and  Hunter 


Dick 

Vermeil 

By  Carl  W.  McCardell 

Dick  vermeil  is  well-known  by 

professional  football  fans.  Besides 
his  background  as  a sports  broadcaster, 
the  Chester  County  resident  was  head 
coach  of  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  for 
seven  years,  and  more  recently  has 
become  head  coach  of  the  St.  Louis 
Rams. 

One  of  Vermeil’s  biggest  thrills  was 
coaching  UCLA  to  victory  over  Ohio 
State  in  the  Rose  Bowl  and,  while  with 
the  Eagles,  winning  the  NFC  Champi- 
onship  in  1980  was  a major  highlight. 

Surprisingly,  as  a teenager,  Dick 
Vermeil  wanted  to  become  a race  car 
driver.  His  father  was  a sprint  car  driver, 
and  he  simply  wanted  to  follow  suit. 
When  asked  who  was  the  most  impor- 
tant celebrity  he  ever  met,  he  re- 
sponded, “Mario  Andretti,  he’s  a class 
athlete.” 

An  even  greater  surprise  to  most 
sports  fans  is  Dick  Vermeil’s  interest  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  fact,  as  far  as  1 
know,  until  this  interview,  he  has  never 
expressed  these  interests  for  print. 

Born  in  California’s  famed  Napa 
Valley,  Vermeil  has  always  preferred 
the  outdoors.  “I  grew  up  around 
Calistoga,  a small  town  of  about  1 ,800 
people,”  he  said.  “Most  of  the  hoys 
learned  to  hunt  at  an  early  age,  hut  my 
dad  didn’t  hunt,  so  he  let  me  go  along 
with  a family  friend.”  Vermeil  recalls 
some  memorable  hunts  for  quail  and 
pheasant  in  the  beautiful  California 


countryside.  Black-tailed  deer  also  became 
an  important  quarry. 

Vermeil’s  career  has  often  interfered 
with  his  outdoor  pursuits.  “When  I coached 
at  UCLA,”  he  recalled,  “I  could  get  in  some 
deer  hunting  before  the  football  season 
began.  California’s  black-tailed  deer  sea- 
son is  iia  August.”  Bird  hunting  had  to  be 
put  aside,  though. 

When  the  coaching  assignment  came 
with  the  Eagles  in  1976,  Vermeil  realized 
that  his  deer  hunting  would  suffer  some- 
what. He  would  not  only  be  living  about 
3,000  miles  from  his  beloved  blacktail  coun- 
try, he  would  also  miss  out  on  Pennsylvania’s 
whitetail  season  because  of  its  timing. 

Broadcasting  had  interfered  with 
Vermeil’s  hunting  plans  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  At  least  two  times,  though,  it 
worked  to  his  advantage.  “I  was  unable  to 
go  to  Clinton  County  where  I usually  like 
to  hunt  deer  because  I had  to  announce  the 
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Army/Navy  game,”  he  said  about  two  dif- 
ferent seasons.  “I  had  to -stay  in  Chester 
County  those  years,  hut  I got  deer  both 
times.  In  fact,  one  deer  was  taken  within 
sight  of  the  house.” 

Both  of  his  sons,  Rick  and  David,  have 
followed  in  their  dad’s  footsteps  when  it 
comes  to  the  outdoors.  Vermeil  likes  to  tell 
the  storv'  of  the  time  when  the  three  of 
them  sneaked  off  to  their  Clinton  County 
cabin  one  year. 

“It  was  the  first  day  of  buck  season,”  he 
vividly  ■recalls.  “It  was  a cloudy,  overcast 
day  but  not  too  cold.  Twenty  minutes  after 
legal  shooting  time  began  I heard  a shot 
nearby,  but  I didn’t  see  anything.  I heard 
some  more  shooting  hut  still  didn’t  spot 
any  deer.”  Finally,  Vermeil  saw  a buck 
easing  along  within  easy  rifle  range  and 
dropped  it  with  one  shot.  He  then  tagged 
and  field-dressed  the  deer,  then  slowly 
dragged  it  back  to  the  cabin. 

“I  thought  I would  tease  my  sons  about 
getting  one  so  early,”  he  said  grinning.  The 
last  laugh  was  on  the  elder  V ermeil,  though. 
“I  opened  the  cabin  door  and  there  they 
were,  eating  some  soup,”  he  said.  “When  I 
asked  them  why  they  were  inside  I discov- 
ered they  each  had  gotten  their  deer  even 
earlier  than  I had  taken  mine.” 

Vermeil’s  best  buck  is  a dandy  8-pointer 
that  dressed  out  at  1 54  pounds.  He  has  that 
one  proudly  displayed  on  his  living  room 
wall.  Gazing  at  the  mount.  Vermeil  re- 
called the  difficulty  he  had  in  taking  it. 

“I  prefer  using  a rifle  but  had  my  shotgun 
along  because  I was  hunting  in  Chester 
County,”  he  said.  “I  was  on  stand  when  I 
spotted  two  bucks  in  the  distance.  I lost 
sight  of  them,  but  could  still  hear  them 
coming.  The  larger  of  the  two  stopped  in  a 
small  clearing.  He  looked  right  at  me!” 
Vermeil  exclaimed.  “The  shot  hit  him  in 
the  neck,  so  I expected  him  to  he  lying 
there  when  I made  my  way  through  the 
brush.”  To  his  surprise  the  buck  had  taken 
off,  but  did  leave  a rather  easy  trail  to 
follow.  It  took  him  through  rugged  terrain, 
then  into  a marshy  area  that  bordered 


Brandywine  Creek.  “I  couldn’t  even 
attempt  to  criss  where  the  buck  did,” 
Vermeil  said  emphatically.  While  the 
hunter  had  to  travel  downstream  to 
tind  a pldce  to  cross,  the  buck  bedded 
down  j ust  on  the  other  side.  Picking  up 
the  trail  again.  Vermeil  quickly  found 
the  deer  and  finished  it  with  one  shot. 
As  he  tagged  and  field-dressed  the 
buck  he  suddenly  realized  his  plight. 
How  was  he  going  to  get  the  animal 
hack  to  his  vehicle? 

“One  of  the  fellows  who  watches 
over  the  area  for  the  landowner  hap- 
pened to  come  by,”  Vermeil  remem- 
bered. “I  was  happy  when  he  offered  to 
load  the  deer  in  the  back  of  his  truck 
and  take  me  back  home.” 

Despite  all  of  his  travels  abroad. 
Vermeil  seems  to  have  found  a home 
in  the  Keystone  State.  When  at  home, 
he  enjoys  nothing  more  than  watch- 
ing wildlife  right  from  the  house.  The 
wide  windows  of  his  huge  log  home 
allow  for  easy  viewing  of  nature.  A pair 
of  binoculars  hangs  conveniently  from 
a hook  for  confirming  the  identifica- 
tion of  various  mammals  and  birds. 

It  is  Vermeil’s  outdoor  interests  that 
often  keep  him  going  when  the  pres- 
sures of  coaching  seem  unbearable. 
“I’ve  done  some  gun  collecting  in  the 
past,”  Vermeil  said.  “I’ve  used  this 
hobby  as  a way  to  forget  job  pressures. 
When  I pick  up  a copy  of  a popular  gun 
magazine.  I’m  instantly  in  another 
world.”  He  still  likes  to  frequent  gun 
shops  just  to  look  around. 

Another  interest  that  brings 
Vermeil  a great  deal  of  pleasure  is 
introducing  his  grandchildren  to  the 
outdoors.  I could  tell  by  the  gleam  in 
his  eye  that  he  has  truly  found  one  of 
his  special  interests.  While  many  of  us 
will  remember  Dick  Vermeil  for  his 
celebrity  status,  his  grandchildren  will 
think  of  him  as  the  one  who  intro- 
duced them  to  the  world  of  the  out- 
doors and  the  sporting  life.  □ 
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^HILE  HUNTING  grouse  on  a rocky 
sidehill  during  the  late  season  1 pick  up  a 
black  and  white  barred  turkey  feather  from  atop  a rock  and  examine  the  quill.  1 enjoy 
drawing  with  turkey  leathers  — pointed  up  and  dipped  in  India  ink,  the  line  work  from 
the  flexible  nib  can  he  tight  and  exact  or,  with  a little  pressure,  very  expressive.  (The 
drawing  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  was  made  with  one.)  As  1 run  the  feather  between  my 
fingers  I spot  another  a few  yards  away  and  farther  over  the  hill,  more  feathers.  I can’t  find 
the  remains  of  the  turkey,  hut  1 know  one  died  here.  But  how?Only  afew  patches  of  snow 
remain  on  the  sunny  slope,  and  in  one  of  them  I find  a possible  clue  — coyote  tracks.  A 
possible  scenario  forms  in  my  mind  as  I search  for  more  sign. 

A flock  of  turkeys  feeds  along  the  hp  of  the  bench.  Just  below,  in  the  rhododendron, 
like  a low,  gray  mist  on  this  high  upland  bench,  a coyote,  belly  to  the  ground,  amber  eyes 
fixed  on  the  closest  bird,  stalks  along  with  the  flock.  Then,  in  a lightning  rush,  he  is  among 
them.  Loud  putts  crack  and  echo  down  the  hollow.  A few  birds  catapult  into  the  winter 
sky  while  others  run  helter-skelter  up  the  hill.  All  but  one.  The  coyote  pins  a hen  to  the 
ground.  The  struggling  bird  flails  the  coyote’s  ribs  with  its  powerful  wings,  quivers,  then 
is  still.  The  coyote  stands  over  the  bird,  puffs  of  vapor  billow  and  drift  with  each  rapid 
pant,  the  same  way  I had  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow  only  a few  months 
before,  after  running  over  to  a turkey  that  I had  shot. 

The  coyote,  ever  present  opportunist,  may  have  just  as  likely  happened  upon  an 
injured  turkey,  but  I like  to  give  him  credit  for  taking  the  bird  the  way  1 visualized  it.  I wish 
I could  have  witnessed  this  master  predator  doing  what  it  does  best,  what  it  must  do  to 
survive.  I cannot  begrudge  the  coyote  this  choice  feast  — hut  there  are  hunters  today  who, 
responding  to  the  human  inclinations  of  possession  and  control,  feel  otherwise,  especially 
when  the  prey  is  a game  animal  they  themselves  might  have  killed.  A few  hunters  that 
I related  this  incident  to  said  that  they  would  have  loved  to  have  been  there  because  it 
would  have  been  the  last  turkey  that  coyote  ever  killed.  Not  for  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a great  trophy  animal,  hut  to  save  another  turkey  and  eliminate  a game  killer.  These 
remarks  have  the  ring  of  hypocrisy  about  them,  and  spoken  in  public  are  more  damaging 
than  realized. 

Today’s  hunters  know  how  vital  it  is  to  respect  and  understand  the  diverse 
methods  and  credos  of  each  of  our  hunting  constituen- 
cies, hut  to  denounce  the  actions  of  a natural 
predator  is  a verbal  desecration 
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of  the  very  symbols  of  our  allegiance  with  the  land.  Of  course,  in  this  populous  state  there 
are  instances  of  damage  by  coyotes,  but  this  pales  in  comparison  to  the  untold  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  by  gray  squirrels  in  neighborhoods,  or  the  incalculable  carnage 
wrought  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  mice.  Both,  by  the  way,  coyote  food. 

The  dilemma  of  the  coyote  is  that  he  is  large,  intelligent  and  has  fangs.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  predation  on  deer.  Again,  how  can  we  deny  these  magnificent  hunters 
some  deer  when  the  number  of  whitetails  killed  just  on  our  highways  during  the  last  five 
years,  laid  nose  to  tail  along  the  turnpike,  would  stretch  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh? 

It  is  human  nature  that  causes  us  to  initially  feel  some  disdain  for  predators  that  kill 
game  animals.  This  is  a natural  reaction  horn  in  older  times  when  our  own  survival  was 
at  issue,  a misconception  founded  in  ignorance  and  fueled  hy  hunger  then,  hut  still 
prevalent  today.  That  mind  set,  coupled  with  other  attributes  — a compulsion  to 
conquer,  dominate  and  control  every  element  of  our  environment  — leads  to  ill  feelings 
towards  the  coyote  because  unique  among  our  wild  creatures,  he  is  untouchable.  We  don’t 
like  things  we  cannot  control.  For  decades  every  means  of  destruction  known  has  been 
used  to  eradicate  coyotes  and  all  have  failed  miserably. 

For  this  very  reason,  the  coyote  must  he  celebrated,  not  condemned,  for  among  all 
wildlife,  his  freedom  is  boundless.  I find  comfort  in  hunting  the  same  uplands  as  the 
coyote,  goshawk  and  bobcat,  redtail,  fox  and  fisher.  Here,  I am  in  good 
company,  a member  of  a natural  society  of  hunters  within  a 
wild  nation  that  would  be  out  of  balance  without 
them,  in  the  same  way  our  nation  would  be 
out  of  balance,  and  less  rich,  without 


By  mid-morning  I push  through  the  last  of 
the  grape  tangles  along  the  creek  and  stop  for 
a rest.  I break  open  my  shotgun,  lay  it  on  my 
shooting  hag,  and  lean  against  a tree.  Just 
below,  along  the  creek,  are  three  crows,  trian- 
gulated in  the  branches  of  a big  oak.  1 am  sur- 
prised that  they  didn’t  fly  ott  at  my  approach,  hu 
experience  tells  me  that  something  more  impor- 
tant has  their  attention,  so  1 step  behind  the 
tree  and  watch.  Soon  the  crows  begin  to 
harumph  and  complain  in  cranky  voices,  v 

then  these  mutterings  suddenly  boil  over 
into  a tirade  of  screams  and  alarms.  I 
can’t  locate  the  source  of  their  ire, 
hut  then  a big  owl  tilts  out  of  the 
oak  and  flies  soundlessly  towards 
me,  the  crows  in  lunatic  pursuit 
with  more  on  the  way. 

Expecting  it  to  he  a great  horned  owl,  1 am  surprised  to  see  that  it  is  a barred  owl.  My 
eyes  are  riveted  on  its  large  dark  eyes  — eyes  darker  than  the  crows  chasing  it,  dark  as  the 
night  of  which  it  is  lord  and  master.  The  owl  flies  low,  directly  overhead,  hut  the  crows 
flare  wildly  when  1 step  from  behind  the  ttee.  The  eyes  of  barred  owls  are  actually  brown, 
not  black,  and  besides  the  barn  owl,  it  is  the  only  eastern  owl  without  yellow  eyes.  Most 
people  are  familiar  with  its  familiar  8-hoot  call,  hut  fewer  have  heard  its  drawm  out 
maniacal  laugh.  It’s  a real  treat  to  hear  this  close  up  from  the  porch  of  a camp  in  the  middle 
of  a cold,  starlit  night. 

Once,  in  the  bottomland  not  far  from  this  spot,  also  while  grouse  hunting,  I put  up  a 
small  htownish  bird  that  at  first  1 thought  w'as  a woodcock.  When  it  lit  in  the  low  branches 
of  a crahapple  tree  1 saw  that  it  was  a saw'-whet  owl.  This  elfin  owl,  exquisite  as  a fine 
porcelain  statue,  allowed  me  to  approach  within  a few'  yards.  1 have  heard  its  repeated 
whistles  only  once  in  the  spring,  hut  having  never  heard  a saw  being  sharpened,  cannot 
relate  to  the  basis  of  its  name. 


- Backyard  Journal/May  1997:  For  several 
weeks  we  have  been  seeing  a Cooper’s 
hawk  in  the  neighborhood  on  almost  a 
daily  basis.  It  is  an  immature  bird,  probably 
a female.  By  comparison  it  appears  larger 
than  the  old  male  Coop  w'e  trapped  and  banded 
at  the  handing  station  with  Scott  Weidensaul  last  October. 
While  looking  out  the  hack  window'  to  see  w'hat  the  jays  were 
shrieking  at,  1 was  delighted  to  see  that  the  hawk  had  a female 
grackle  (1  get  weary  of  the  numerous,  domineering  grackles  each 
spring)  pinned  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  in  our  ow'n 
backyard.  She  was  mantling  the  grackle  and  plucking  its  breast 
feathers.  1 managed  to  get  several  decent  photos  of  her  before  she 
took  off  with  the  grackle  and  the  paparazzi  of  jays  into  some  hemlocks. 
We  saw  her  only  a few  times  after  that,  then  not  again. 

Backyard  journal/Septemher  1997:  While  Hillary  and  the  dogs  and  1 were 
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playing  catch  in  the  backyard,  a Cooper’s  in  adult  plumage  Hashes  by,  then  plummets 
down  on  the  other  side  of  a tree,  scattering  some  doves.  We  don’t  see  her  tor  a minute, 
then  Terry  spots  it  flying  hack  our  way.  It  slows  considerably  just  as  it  passes  our  deck  and 
glances  right  at  us.  It  was  thrilling  to  have  this  dynamic  accipiter  pause  in  the  air  just  as 
I was  excitedly  describing  the  differences  between  it  and  the  smaller  sharp-shinned  hawk. 
I wonder  if  it’s  the  same  Cooper’s  that  was  here  this  spring. 


The  dapper  red  fox  usually  gets  all  the  accolades  from  writers  and  artists  as  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  animals,  hut  in  my  estimation,  I give  my  vote  to  his  cousin,  the 
conservatively  attired  gray  fox.  But  people  are  less  familiar  with  this  secretive  denizen  of 
the  woods  than  the  flamboyant  red.  One  time  for  an  exhibit  I did  a small  painting  of  a gray 
fox  sitting  in  a ttee  (grays  readily  climb  trees)  and  was  surprised  at  how  many  people 
thought  it  was  a poorly  drawn  rendition  of  a gray  squirrel. 

I like  to  follow  fox  tracks  in  the  snow  — some  have  taken  me  on  exciting  adventures 
where  what  was  written  in  the  snow  was  as  easily  deciphered  as  reading  a text  or  watching 
a video.  It  is  amazing  how  a fox  can  beeline  across  a field  or  even  through  a woods  to  get 
to  where  it  is  going.  No  wasting  calories  here.  After  deer  season,  their  dotted  paths,  taut 
as  snaplines,  connect  gut  piles. 

Once,  after  a morning  of  small  game  hunting,  we  stopped  to 
visit  a farmer  who  is  also  a long-time  trapper.  When  our 
conversation  shifted  to  foxes,  the  farmer  said 

with  much  enthusiasm 
how  if  we  were  inter- 
ested in  foxes  there 
was  something  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  fatm  that  we 
should  see.  It  had 
been  quite  wet 
and  his  little  pickup 

slipped  and  skidded  sideways  across  the  steep  hillsides  and  often  into  ditches  bordering 
the  land.  There  was  much  hacking  up  and  rocking  the  vehicle  and  pushing.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  jockey  across  his  land,  hut  he  finally  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  field  whete 
there  was  nothing  to  see  for  hundreds  of  yards.  The  farmer  pointed  to  two  weeds  sticking 
up  in  a stone  filled  ditch.  You  see  this  weed?  Well,  believe  it  or 
not.  I’ve  taken  1 1 foxes  right  here.  Then  we  drove  back. 

If  there  were  a brassard  or  coat  of  arms  that  all  hunters 
would  wear,  the  silhouette  or  track  of  the  predator  should 
appear  in  bold  relief  among  the  other  icons  of  our  pursu  it.  Be 
it  fox  or  coyote,  hawk  ot  weasel,  it  is  the  predator  that 
enriches  and  completes  the  circle  of  life.  During  deer  sea- 
sons, I’m  sure  you  have  come  across  the  tracks  of  another 
hunter  in  the  snow,  perhaps  your  own  tracks,  and  inside  of 
those  prints  you  see  the  tracks  of  a predator  that  has  passed  that 
same  way.  Ponder  that  image  a moment  and  you  will  realize  the 
poignant  story  in  that  double  imprint  of  two  hunters  who  by 
sharing  the  same  passage  are  bound  to  the  earth,  and  each  other, 
through  the  venue  of  the  hunt. 
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THESE  FOUR  turkeys  were  taken  in  Schuylkill  County  last  fall  by 
(left  to  right)  Ed  Hall  Jr.,  Broomall,  12-year-old  Paul  Shealer  jr., 
Paul  Shealer  Sr.,  Pennsburg,  Steve  Fecik,  Pennsburg. 
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REGIS  DAY,  Petrolia, 
below  and  middle  left, 
took  this  390-pound  bear 
and  11 -pound  turkey  in 
Butler  County  last  year. 
He  also  bagged  a 4-point 
buck  in  December  and  a 
gobbler  the  previous 
spring.  Way  to  go  Regis! 


JACK  HICKS,  Grantville,  got  this  bear  just  north  of  Elk  Grove  in 
Sullivan  County.  The  bruin  went  478  pounds  on  Game  Commission 
scales,  and  was  estimated  to  have  a live  weight  of  550  pounds. 


THE  17-POUND  gobbler 
below  was  taken  by 
Jeffrey  Beasom  on  state 
game  lands  in  Indiana 
County.  This  was  the 
Pittsburgh  resident's  first 
gobbler  ever,  and  taken 
in  the  fall,  too.  Imagine 
that. 
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JOE  SIEBER,  Lewistown,  got 
this  14-pound  hen  in  Juniata 
County  during  the  first  week 
of  the  fall  season.  Sieber  says 
his  fluorescent  orange  hat 
and  vest  did  nothing  to 
deter  this  bird,  as  it  came 
running  right  in. 


BRADLEY  HEMPHILL,  Millersville,  took  this  12-pound 
Jake  — his  first  ever  turkey  — in  Kingsley  Township, 
Forest  County.  Way  to  go  Brad! 


RANDY  YOST,  Sugarloaf,  found  this 
big  bear  near  Dingmans  Ferry  in  Pike 
County  on  the  third  day  of  the  '96 
season.  The  bruin  weighed  560  pounds. 
Way  to  go  Randy! 


GARY  DILLAMAN,  Boyers,  took  this  1 73-pound  field- 
dressed  bruin  in  Heath  Township,  Jefferson  County, 
last  fall. 
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Table  1 . Grouse  flushes  per  hour  and  average  hours  hunted  per  grouse 
bagged^  for  October  1996,  November  1996,  and  December-january 
1996-97  seasons. 


NW 

NC 

Region 

NE 

SW 

SC 

SE 

State 

Flushes/hour 

Oct.  1.36 

1.02 

1.39 

1.29 

1.06 

0.61 

1.16 

Nov.  1.55 

1.35 

1.20 

1.63 

0.96 

0.75 

1.33 

Dec. -Jan.  1.59 

2.10 

1.28 

1.74 

1.38 

0.82 

1.58 

Total  1.51 

1.45 

1.27 

1.59 

1.13 

0.74 

1.37 

Hours/grouse  bagged 

Oct.  9.40  15.67 

11.87  11.27 

20.64 

15.50 

12.71 

Nov.  9.54 

12.23 

12.14 

9.13 

16.49 

1 7.40 

11.37 

Dec.-jan.  10.18 

9.53 

12.82 

8.92 

8.43 

15.57 

9.98 

Total  9.67 

12.18 

12.30 

9.45 

12.66 

16.21 

11.16 

^ Includes  only  data  where  hours,  flushes,  and  kills  were  recorded. 

Grouse  Trends 

By  William  L.  Palmer 

PGC  Biologist 


ONE  OF  the -ways  we  monitor 
grouse  populations  is  hy  survey- 
ing dedicated  grouse  hunters,  people 
who  have  agreed  to  keep  track  ot  their 
grouse  hunting  ehort  and  results  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  Each  fall, 
prior  to  the  season,  cooperators  are  sent 
a survey  form  and  instructions  to  record 
dates  hunted,  county,  hours  hunted, 
numhers  of  grouse  flushed  (including 
reflushes),  and  numhers  of  grouse 
bagged.  Then,  after  the  season,  the 
forms  are  returned  to  us  for  analysis. 

Another  way  we  monitor  grouse  is 
hy  having  foresters,  wildlife  techni- 
cians, surveyors  and  other  field  person- 
nel who  work  in  the  woods  keep 
records  of  grouse  and  grouse  brood 
sightings.  Last  year,  45  field  personnel 
sighted,  on  average,  4-4  broods  and  30 
total  grouse  per  100  days  working  in 


the  field.  From  this,  1 forecasted  the  state- 
wide flushing  rate  for  the  1996-97  season 
would  he  lower  than  in  1995-96,  and  that’s 
exactly  what  happened. 

Following  last  year’s  season,  we  received 
responses  from  479  cooperators.  On  aver- 
age, these  cooperators  hunted  29  hours, 
flushed  40  birds,  (1.37  flushes  per  hour) 
and  bagged  2.6.  Compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  every  region  had  a lower  flushing 
rate.  Statewide,  daily  effort  was  greatest  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  and  dropped 
off,  especially  in  northern  regions,  during 
the  late  season. 

This  past  summer,  field  personnel  sighted 
5.9  broods  per  100  man  days.  Flushing  rates 
should  he  around  the  same  to  slightly  bet- 
ter during  the  1997-98  season  than  hunters 
experienced  in  the  ’96-97  season.  Within 
suitable  habitat  we  have  good  grouse  num- 
bers and  good  hunting.  □ 


It  interested  in  becoming  a grouse  survey  cooperator,  contact  Bill  Palmer  at  RD  1,  Box 
55-B,  Spring  Mills,  P.A  16875.  Learn  more  about  your  favorite  coverts  and  help  the  Game 
Commission  with  grouse  management  at  the  same  time. 
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Afield 


Isn’t  it  the  Truth 

Blair  — Last  summer  I was  involved  in 
an  automobile  accident.  Fortunately  there  . 
were  no  injuries,  hut  both  my  vehicle  and 
the  truck  that  pulled  out  in  front  of  me 
sustained  considerable  damage.  1 couldn’t 
agree  more  with  the  license  plate  on  the 
front  of  the  other  pickup  that  read,  “I’d  - 
Rather  Be  Hunting.” 

— WCO  Stephen  A.  Kleiner, 
Hollidaysburg 


3a t Banter 

Wayne  — Every  year  1 receive  several 
phone  calls  concerning  bats  that  have  found 
their  way  into  homes.  Usually  the  terrified 
residents  ask  if  they  can  contract  rabies 
from  the  uninvited  guest,  and  then  how 
they  can  get  it  out  of  their  house.  Yes,  you 
can  contract  rabies  from  hats,  but  you’re 
more  likely  to  get  it  from  the  family  pet. 
The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  not  a 
tennis  racket,  a baseball  bat,  a shotgun,  or 
old  Tiny  Tim  albums.  The  best  way  to 
remove  the  confused  intruder  is  to  simply 
open  a window  or  door  and  let  it  find  its 
way  out. 

— WCO  Frank  J.  Dooley,  Tyler  Hill 


Tiny  Boss 

Jim  Roberts,  the  newest  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  employee  in  Columbia  County,  was 
operating  a bulldozer  when  a white-footed 
deer  mouse  crawled  out  from  behind  the 
engine  and  perched  contentedly  on  the 
shifting  stick.  Jim  said  the  mouse  sat  there 
for  several  minutes,  watching  him  work 
and  seemingly  enjoying  the  ride  before 
returning  to  its  hiding  spot  under  the  hood. 
The  mouse  peeped  out  several  more  times, 
as  it  to  see  how  the  job  was  progressing. 
When  Jim  interviewed  for  his  position,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  work 
for  wildlife,  but  having  a mouse  as  a super- 
visor is  probably  not  what  he  had  in  mind. 
— LMO  Keith  ?.  Sanford,  Mifflinville 

Think  Before  Riding 

Jefferson  — No  matter  bow  many 
people  we  cite,  warn,  or  just  inform  about 
the  laws  and  regulations,  problems  with 
ATV  riders  here  have  continued  to  esca- 
late. ATVs  may  only  he  operated  on  a 
person’s  own  property  or  property  where 
that  perscTn  has  written  permission  to  ride. 
They  may  also  he  operated  on  designated 
trails  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
and  on  certain  state  forests.  A helmet  must 
be  worn  and  if  it  is  operated  on  public 
property  the  machine  must  be  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources. 

— WCO  Richard  T.  Cramer,  Tionesta 

Maternal  Instinct 

Wyoming  — Gary  Cobb  from  Forkston 
was  videotaping  a bobcat  crossing  his  back- 
yard when  a doe  came  running  out  of  the 
woods  and  charged  the  cat,  chasing  it  for 
some  distance.  The  deer  soon  returned  and 
then  reappeared  with  two  fawns. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 
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For  Better  or  Worse 

Monroe  — The  sacrifices  made  by 
spouses  of  deputy  wildlite  conservation  of- 
ficers often  go  unnoticed.  While  on  vaca- 
tion I received  a phone  call  from  Deputy 
Bill  McGlone,  and  he  mentioned  that  it 
was  his  wedding  anniversary.  When  asked 
how  he  had  celebrated  this  important  oc- 
casion he  told  me  he  took  his  wife,  Mary, 
out  to  a restaurant,  and  then  took  her  along 
while  he  picked  up  roadkilled  deer.  Hon- 
estly Mary,  it  wasn’t  my  idea. 

— WCO  Tandy  Shoup,  Long  Pond 

Adaptable 

Montgomery  — Last  spring  1 drove  past 
a fenced  pasture  and  was  surprised  to  see  a 
fawn  not  far  from  the  feeding  sheep.  The 
landowner  told  me  a doe  had  learned  that 
the  wire  fence  keeps  out  predators,  and  she 
has  given  birth  to  fawns  inside  the  enclo- 
sure for  the  last  two  years.  “Momma”  had 
jumped  the  fence  everyday  to  feed  her 
offspring,  and  after  the  fawn  was  old  enough 
she  led  it  to  a nearby  woodlot. 

— WCO  Dill  Vroman,  Frederick 

Take  Advantage 

Mercer  — June  brought  a dramatic  in- 
crease in  black  hear  sightings  and  nuisance 
calls  here.  This  is  not  unusual,  though,  as 
June  is  when  young  hears  disperse  and 
breeding  season  begins. 

— WCO  Donald  O.  Chaydin, 

Greenville 


Magic  Touch 

BR,^OFORD  — WCO  Ed  Gallew  told  me 
he  was  called  to  dispatch  an  injured  deer, 
and  upon  arriving  found  several  children 
gathered  around  the  animal.  Ed  ran  his 
hands  over  its  body,  to  check  for  broken 
hones.  Suddenly,  the  deer  got  up  and  ran 
away.  Ed  became  an  instant  hero.  Several 
times  during  self-defense  classes  Ed  has 
grabbed  hold  of  me,  and  believe  me,  1 felt 
like  doing  the  same  thing  the  deer  had 
done. 

— WCO  William  A.  Dower,  Troy 

SPORT 

Chester  — People  who  have  told  me 
they  e]uit  hunting  did  so  not  because  of 
posted  land,  license  costs,  or  fewer  deer; 
they  did  so  because  of  sloh  hunters.  Many 
sportsmen  worry  about  animal  rights  activ- 
ists infringing  on  their  rights,  hut  we  need 
to  look  within  our  own  ranks. 

— WCO  Michael  Doherty,  Wagontown 


Grass  Must  be  Greener  on  the 
Other  Side 

Westmoreland  — While  fishing  on  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Venango  County  last 
summer  1 noticed  an  animal  swimming 
across  the  river  towards  our  boat.  Thinking 
it  was  a heaver,  1 pointed  it  out  to  my  wife 
Denise.  When  the  animal  emerged  on  the 
far  hank  1 saw  that  it  was  a groundhog. 

— WCO  Thomas  Fazi,  Ligonier 
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What  Next? 

Dauphin  — My  September  Field  Note 
described  the  plight  of  the  great  egret  and 
the  hlack'Crowned  night  heron,  both  of 
which  nest  on  Wade  Island  in  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Since  then,  a train 
derailment  on  an  upstream  bridge  sent 
countless  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  downriver 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island.  Fortunately, 
the  direct  impact  on  these  birds  was  lint' 
ited,  but  it  further  illustrates  the  fragile 
ecosystem  of  these  rare  birds. 

— WCO  Keith  Snyder,  Grantville 

At  Least  They  All  had  Feathers 

Potter  — WCOs  frequently  receive 
calls  from  well-meaning  individuals  about 
sick  or  injured  wildlife.  For  example,  find- 
ing a black  garbage  bag  at  the  scene  of  an 
injured  bear  report  often  happens.  Recently, 
I got  two  separate  calls  about  injured  bald 
eagles  on  the  caller’s  porch.  The  birds  turned 
out  to  be  a turkey  vulture  in  one  case  and  a 
pigeon  in  the  other. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 

COUDERSFORT 

Worthwhile  Program 

The  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 
( PCC ) is  currently  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful government  programs  in  the  state. 
Funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  this  program  allows  young  men 
and  women  to  learn  trades  from  permanent 
employees  while  earning  a salary  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  Northwest  Region  (for 
the  fifth  year)  we  have  two  PCC  crews, 
with  four  or  five  people  per  crew.  They 
build  or  refurbish  buildings,  plant  trees  and 
shrubs,  do  woodland  border  cuts,  build 
bluebird  and  wood  duck  nesting  boxes,  and 
a host  of  other  projects.  This  past  year’s 
projects  have  been  headquartered  in  But- 
ler and  Warren  counties,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Warren  Haskell  and  Frank  Cutshall. 
These  projects  are  a tremendous  benefit  to 
the  PGC  and  sportsmen  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

— LMO  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  Meadville 


Just  Another  Day  at  the  Deach 

Huntingdon  — While  checking  gcx)se 
hunters  at  Raystown  Lake  on  Labor  Day  1 
saw  at  least  a dozen  deer,  including  a 6- 
point  buck,  a bald  eagle  catching  fish,  five 
great  blue  herons,  a lot  of  squirrels,  and 
didn’t  have  one  hunter  violation. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 


Their  Tails  Might  be  Flat 

Erie  — Edinhoro  resident  Robert  Ward 
said  his  young  grandson  kept  telling  him 
that  their  dog  had  made  friends  with  the 
beavers  in  the  pond  behind  the  barn.  Not 
knowing  what  the  hoy  meant.  Ward  de- 
cided to  investigate  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  golden  retriever  and  a heaver  swim- 
ming side-hy-side.  The  heaver  would  dive, 
then  emerge  on  the  other  side  of  the  dog. 
My  first  comment  to  Mr.  Ward  was,  “I 
wonder  what  the  puppies  are  going  to  look 
like?” 

— WCO  Michael  D.  Wojtecri,  McKean 

A 6incere  Thank  You 

Huntingdon  — As  I prepare  to  transfer 
to  another  district  I wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  deputies  Lanny  Corneilous, 
Steve  Heaster  and  Mark  Ewald,  as  well  as 
the  many  Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instructors. 
An  officer’s  duties  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  without  the  help  of  these  dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

— WCO  Richard  R.  Palmer,  Saltillo 
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Close  Encounter  with  Three  of  a 
Kind 

My  sister,  Bonnie,  got  a surprise  last 
summer  as  she  climbed  the  ladder  to  her 
treestand  to  do  some  preseason  scouting 
tor  deer.  When  she  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder  and  placed  her  hand  on  the  platform 
a young  raccoon  ran  up  her  arm  and  leaped 
off  her  shoulder  to  the  ground.  A second 
raccoon  then  ran  up  her  other  arm  and 
leaped  to  the  ground.  After  regaining  her 
composure  she  proceeded  up  into  the  stand 
whereupon  a third  raccoon  climbed  up 
over  the  railing. 

— LMO  James  Deniker,  Sandy  Lake 


Bedford  — When  WCO  Trombetto 
went  to  pick  up  a roadkilled  deer  last  Au- 
gust he  found  it  covered  with  yellow  jack- 
ets. To  avoid  being  stung,  Jim  sprayed  the 
deer  with  an  insect  repellent.  1 couldn’t 
help  hut  wonder  what  passing  motorists 
thought  Jim  was  spraying  on  the  deer. 

— WCO  Dan  Yahner,  Everett 

Rare  Sighting 

1 finally  saw  one!  After  more  than  32 
years  of  hearing  reports  of  bobcats,  my  wife 
Marcia  and  1 saw  one  cross  the  road  less 
than  20  feet  in  front  of  us  at  the  Kirby  Exit 
on  Interstate  79  in  Greene  County.  We 
both  said,  “bobcat”  at  the  same  time. 

— LMO  Richard  3.  Seeding, 
Waynesburg 


Think  Ahead 

Venango  — With  winter  right  around 
the  corner,  homeowners  should  he  making 
sure  unwanted  guests  do  not  spend  the  cold 
months  in  their  home.  To  prevent  skunks, 
raccoons  and  other  wildlife  from  spending 
the  winter  with  you,  fill  in  holes  around 
porches,  crawl  spaces  and  basements.  Scat- 
ter mothballs  in  attics  and  under  trailers. 
Check  regularly  for  signs  of  wildlife  in  and 
under  your  home.  Remember,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  will  save  a pound  of  aggrava- 
tion. 

— WCO  Leonard  C.  Hribar,  Oil  City 

Coexistence 

Crawford  — We  hear  from  hunters 
when  they  feel  game  populations  are  too 
low  and,  conversely,  we  hear  from  others 
when  certain  game  populations  increase. 
A good  example  is  our  increasing  hear 
population.  Though  some  people  truly  en- 
joy seeing  a black  hear  on  their  property, 
many  others  want  us  to  remove  every  bear 
from  the  area.  1 hope  regulated  hunting  will 
keep  this  population  in  check,  and  that 
more  people  can  learn  to  appreciate  our 
new  neighbors.  As  habitat  is  lost  on  a daily 
basis,  wildlife’s  future  will  ultimately  de- 
pend on  the  acceptance  level  of  society. 
— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Missing  Piece 

York  — Hunter-Trapper  Ed  instructor 
Colin  Wolfe  told  me  that  his  twin  brother, 
Carl,  had  hit  a 5-point  buck  with  an  arrow 
a couple  of  seasons  ago,  and  had  to  trail  it 
before  recovering  it.  When  he  found  his 
deer  he  noticed  one  side  of  the  buck’s  rack 
had  been  broken  off  shortly  after  the  ani- 
mal was  hit.  Carl  searched  for  the  missing 
piece  of  antler  hut  to  no  avail,  just  this  past 
summer,  Carl  was  scouting  in  the  area 
where  the  buck  had  fallen  and  found  the 
missing  piece  of  antler.  Sometimes  we  can’t 
see  the  forest  through  the  trees,  or  is  it,  the 
rack  for  the  leaves? 

— WCO  Greg  C.  Houghton, 

Emigsville 
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Batin’  Crow 

McKean  — After  trapping  a nuisance 
bear  I transported  it  in  my  culvert  trap  to 
the  McKean  County  Fairgrounds  to  meet 
WCO  Len  Groshek,  as  we  were  to  release 
the  bruin  in  another  part  of  the  county. 
While  there,  a man  approached  and  asked 
where  all  the  bears  were  this  year.  1 told 
him  that  hears  were  everywhere,  and  a lot 
closer  than  he  could  imagine.  He  then  said 
he  would  pay  $50  for  every  hear  within  a 
mile.  1 grinned,  then  showed  him  the  hear 
in  the  trap.  He  muttered  something  about 
a monkey’s  uncle  as  he  walked  away,  and 
never  did  mention  the  $50  again. 

— WCO  Thomas  M.  Sabolcik, 

Fort  Allegany 

Life  in  the  City 

Delaware  — The  majority  of  people  I 
come  in  contact  with  here  are  nonhunters. 
After  removing  roadkilled  deer  from  mani- 
cured  lawns,  or  after  talking  to  a Rotary 
Club  about  whitetails,  someone  often  says, 
“It’s  nice  to  see  our  taxes  at  work.”  The 
Game  Commission  generally  operates  from 
the  Game  Fund,  in  which  a major  portion 
is  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses. 
People  need  to  thank  hunters  for  the  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  agency. 

— WCO  Daniel  E.  Figured,  Aston 

Important 

Clarion  — It’s  a sad  fact  that  only  about 
half  the  successful  deer  hunters  each  year 
send  in  their  harvest  report  cards,  espe- 
cially because  the  card  and  postage  are 
provided  and  all  a hunter  has  to  do  is  fill  in 
the  information  and  mail  it.  Has  the  taking 
of  a deer  become  so  routine  that  it’s  no 
longer  a big  deal?  That’s  certainly  not  true 
in  my  case.  When  1 get  a deer  it  is  a big  deal, 
and  reporting  it  is  just  one  of  the  steps  I 
follow,  along  with  tagging,  field  dressing 
and  butchering  of  the  meat.  It  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  take  a deer  this  season 
have  enough  respect  for  the  animal,  and 
the  management  system,  to  report  it. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 


No  Mystery  Here 

Sullivan  — 1 was  watching  a TV  pro- 
gram about  the  formation  of  crop  circles 
when  it  dawned  on  me  that  1 had  seen 
similar  strange  patterns  in  cornfields  here. 
It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  figure  out  the 
geometric  patterns  here  were  the  work  of 
hears,  though. 

— WCO  Scott  Lorow,  Muncy  Valley 

False  Sense  of  Security 

Jefferson  — An  excellent  mast  crop  last 
fall,  a mild  winter,  and  a lower  than  average 
deer  kill  has  set  the  stage  for  an  excellent 
deer  season  here.  There’s  an  abundance  ot 
bucks  carrying  nice  racks,  hut  hunters  bet- 
ter not  get  too  accustomed  to  seeing  all 
these  nice  bucks.  Mild  winters  and  good 
mast  crops  don’t  happen  every  year,  and 
with  the  reduced  doe  license  allocations  in 
many  counties,  tougher  times  for  deer  are 
ahead.  For  hunters  this  will  mean  smaller 
deer  and  bucks  with  smaller  racks. 

— WCO  Roger  A.  FIartlegs, 

Broorville 

Habitat  Talks 

Schuylkill  — Checking  goose  hunters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn  Dam  near 
Landingville  on  Labor  Day  1 counted  1 1 
different  species  of  waterfowl.  This  county 
is  not  noted  for  waterfowl  hunting,  hut  it 
just  goes  to  show  how  habitat  can  make  a 
difference. 

— WCO  John  Denchak,  Gordon 
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200,000  pheasants  scheduled 
for  stocking 


By  Carl  F.  Riegner, 

Chief,  Propagation  Division 


By  the  time  the  hunting  seasons 
conclude  we  will  have  stocked 
200,000  pheasants  on  state  game  lands 
and  properties  enrolled  in  our  public 
access  programs.  Despite  the  cold 
spring  and  extremely  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer,  production  on  our  tour  game 
farms  was  good  this  year. 

While  many  farmers  put  off  plant- 
ing  their  crops  because  of  the  cold 
spring,  we  didn’t  have  that  option.  As 
it  turned  out,  with  the  hot  dry  weather 
that  followed,  we  made  out  pretty 
good. 

In  the  pens  where  we  raise  pheas- 
ants, crops  are  planted  to  create  a natu- 
ral environment  similar  to  what  the 
birds  will  confront  in  the  wild.  We 
must,  therefore,  plant  our  crops  so  they 
are  established  by  the  time  juvenile 
pheasants  are  ready  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  brooder  houses  and  into  the 
pens.  Plans  this  year  are  to  release 
more  than  111,000  cockhirds  and 
nearly  89,000  hens. 

In  mid-Septemher  45,870  hens 
were  released  to  provide  dog  training 
opportunities.  During  the  week  lead- 
ing up  to  opening  day,  42,720  males 
and  14,030  females  will  be  stocked. 
The  first  in-season  stocking  will  oc- 
cur during  the  week  of  November  3, 
when  3 7 ,900  males  and  12,210  females 
will  he  released.  The  second  in-season 
release  will  start  the  week  of  Novem- 


ber 10,  when  27,720  males  and  8,710 
females  will  be  released. 

Selected  game  lands  with  high 
hunting  pressure  in  the  Southwest, 
Southcentral,  Southeast  and  North- 
east regions  will  receive  a third  in-sea- 
son release  on  November  20,  consist- 
ing of  2,840  males.  An  additional 
8,000  females  will  be  released  Decem- 
ber 23,  weather  permitting,  for  the  late 
small  game  season. 

The  best  opportunities  to  bag 
pheasants  exist  on  our  game  lands 
where  habitat  is  managed  for  pheas- 
ants. Some  of  these  areas  are  inten- 
sively hunted.  Plan  on  working  the 
cover  hard.  A good  dog  greatly  in- 
creases your  chances  of  locating  birds. 

When  birds  are  stocked,  they  may 
travel  more  than  two  miles  looking  for 
a familiar  place  to  call  home.  Ideal 
pheasant  range  consists  of  cropland 
(corn  and  sorghum),  shrub  and  brush, 
wetlands  and  small  woodlots.  Pheas- 
ants use  fencerows  to  travel  between 
these  areas,  especially  to  feed  in  corn 
and  other  fields.  Idle  land  and  hay 
fields  adjacent  to  small  woodlots  and 
conifer  plantings  provide  good  cover 
and  wild  foods  such  as  foxtail,  rag- 
weed, rose  hips,  and  elderberry  as  well 
as  an  abundance  of  insects. 

The  landscape,  particularly  in  ag- 
ricultural areas,  changes  from  one  sea- 
son to  the  next.  Many  changes  are 
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subtle,  such  as  maturing  trees  in 
fencerows  and  small  woodlots  reduc- 
ing the  growth  ot  understory  cover. 
Other  changes  are  more  dramatic. 
Your  favorite  hollow  last  year  may  be 
a housing  development  today.  That 
fencerow  you  flushed  a pheasant  from 
last  season  may  have  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  larger  farm  machinery. 
Changes  in  crop  rotation,  especially 
during  dry  seasons  like  this  year,  crop 
fields  are  cut  bare  to  salvage  poor  yields 
for  silage.  So  do  some  scouting  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  try  new  areas. 

Take  the  opportunity,  too,  to  con- 
tact landowners  enrolled  in  our  pub- 
lic access  programs.  Most  hunters  learn 
of  these  areas  from  other  hunters  and 
by  noticing  Game  Commission  signs. 


Through  the  pheasant  propagation 
program,  the  agency  provides  hunting 
opportunities  at  a time  when  natural 
pheasant  populations  cannot  flourish 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  even  a 
greater  potential  to  increase  localized 
recreational  hunting  if  more 
sportsmens’  organizations  would  par- 
ticipate in  our  day-old  pheasant  chick 
program.  This  year  we  provided  3,640 
pheasant  chicks  to  only  nine  organi- 
zations. This  is  down  from  last  year 
when  16  clubs  were  provided  with 
5,927  pheasant  chicks.  Fot  informa- 
tion on  how  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, write  to  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife 
Management,  2001  Elmerton  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110-9797  or  call 
717/787-5529. 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Came  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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Order  Came  News  (1-888-888-1019) 
and  other  publications 
(1-888-888-3459)  by  phone 


ORDERING  Game  News  and  other 
Game  Commission  sale  items  has  got- 
ten easier  than  ever.  Game  News  suh- 
scriptions,  books,  patches,  fine  art 
prints  and  other  sale  items  may  now 
he  ordered  over  the  phone  and 
charged  to  a Visa  or  Master  Card  ac- 
count. 

To  order  Game  News,  call  1-888- 
888-1019.  To  order  prints,  patches, 
hooks  and  other  paid  items,  call  1 -888- 
888-3459. 

Hunting  and  furtaker  licenses  are 


not  included  in  the  new  system.  Li- 
censes must  still  he  obtained  in  per- 
son or  through  the  mail.  The  toll-free, 
888,  numbers  may  not  he  used  for  gen- 
eral information  requests.  To  contact 
the  agency,  people  should  continue 
using  the  800  numbers  for  the  region 
offices. 

Game  News  subscriptions  are  only 
$1 1 for  one  year,  $31.50  for  three.  To 
Canada  and  other  foreign  countries, 
rates  are  $12  per  year,  but  rates  will 
go  up  in  January  1998. 


PGC  crowns  new  pistol  champions 


GARY  TOWARD  of  Westmoreland 
County  and  Norman  Carr,  Fulton 
County,  claimed  individual  champion- 
ships in  the  annual  PGC  Revolver 
Championships  held  in  August  at 
Scotia  Range.  Toward  shot  a 489-3 lx 
score  to  lead  salaried  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Officers,  while  Carr  put  up  a 
493'34x  total  to  pace  the  Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer  cat- 
egory. 

Dale  Hockenberry,  a Northwest 
Region  Land  Manager,  placed  second 
in  WCO  competition  with  a score  of 
485'28x,  while  defending  champion, 
WCO  Steven  Bernardi  of  Snyder 
County  finished  third  with  a score  of 
485-24X. 

Craig  Hartley  of  Adams  County 
repeated  as  DWCO  runner-up  with  a 
score  of  487-25x,  while  defending 
champion  Coy  Hill,  Fulton  County, 
placed  third  at  485-23x. 

Individual  Lewis  Class  champions 
were  named  for  the  first  time  in  event 
history.  Paul  Imas,  a DWCO  from 
Greene  County,  was  Expert  Champion 
with  a score  of  473-16x.  Ted 


Hutchinson,  WCO  from  Greene 
County,  earned  Sharpshooter  honors 
with  a score  of  457-12x,  while  Regis 
Denne,  Allegheny  County  DWCO, 
captured  marksman  honors  with  a 
score  of  413-1  lx. 

Continuing  a string  of  titles  dat- 
ing back  to  1994  was  the  four-man 
team  from  Fulton  County.  Hill,  Carr, 
Anthony  Carhaugh  and  Mark 
Crowder  shot  a combined  score  of 
l,938-104x  to  earn  the  championship. 
The  Greene  County  squad  of  Imas, 
William  Vanata,  David  Adams  and 
Maurice  Phillips  was  second  at  1,876- 
68x,  while  Robert  Rumbaugh, 
Raymond  Baptiste,  Burton  Kelly  and 
Arthur  Brunst  placed  third  with  a 
score  of  l,853-61x. 

Craig  Hartley  and  Curtis  Herring 
of  Adams  County  repeated  as  two- 
man  team  champions  with  a score  of 
969-44x.  Michael  Hockenbrock  and 
Bernard!  of  Snyder  County,  placed  sec- 
ond at  960-39x,  while  Ken 
McDermott  and  James  Neylon, 
Lycoming  County,  finished  third  at 
939-35X. 
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National  champion  tradition 

continues 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  tradition 
continues  tor  Pennsylvania  youngsters 
involved  in  the  National  Rifle 
Association’s  International  Youth 
Hunter  Education  Challenge. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  a 
young  man  from  the  Keystone  State 
emerged  as  “top  gun”  in  his  age  class 
from  competition  held  in  Raton,  New 
Mexico. 

Thomas  Patti  of  Rome,  topped  all 
rivals  in  the  senior  category  (ages  15- 
19),  becoming  the  first  participant  in 
YHEC’s  13-year  history  to  claim  a title 
two  consecutive  years.  Patti  was  jun- 


ior national  champion  in  1996.  Patti 
compiled  1,909  points  from  a possible 
score  of  2,400. 

The  Pennsylvania  Red  squad  took 
the  senior  division  team  championship 
with  a combined  score  of  8,570.  Team 
members  included  Patti,  Kelly  Devine 
of  Leraysville;  Nick  Estep,  Granville 
Summit;  Jordan  Myers,  Hughesville; 
and  Kevin  Smith,  Muncy. 

In  addition,  Pennsylvania’s  YHEC 
squad  of  20  youngsters,  came  through 
with  second  place  finishes  in  senior 
team  (Pennsylvania  White)  and  junior 
team  (Pennsylvania  Red)  competition. 


THE  1996  FARM  BILL  extended  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP) 
through  the  year  2002,  and  farmers 
have  until  November  14  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  benefits  the  pro- 
gram offers.  No  other  program  has  the 
capability  of  improving  wildlife  habi- 
tat while  providing  compensation  to 
the  landowner. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
remove  the  most  environmentally  sen- 
sitive and  highly  erodible  land  from 
crop  production.  The  result  will  be  im- 
proved wildlife  habitat,  control  of  soil 
erosion,  and  improved  air  and  water 


CRP  sign-up  dates 

quality.  In  return,  landowners  will  get 
paid  according  to  current  land/cash 
rental  rates.  Reduced  acreages  in  crops 
will  increase  the  value  of  farm  com- 
modities, further  helping  farmers,  while 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  wildlife,  soil 
and  water  resources  for  everyone. 

The  CRP  is  administered  by  local 
county  Farm  Services  Agency  and  the 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  CRP  program  is  vol- 
untary. The  sign-up  period  began  Octo- 
ber 14  and  runs  through  November  14, 

1997. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Mallard  daily  limits  clarified 


DUCK  LIMITS  during  the  1997-98 
duck  season  are  five  ducks  daily,  10 
in  possession.  The  daily  limit  may 
not  include  more  than  4 mallards,  of 
which  only  1 may  he  a hen,  1 black 
duck,  2 pintails,  1 canvashack,  1 
mottled  duck,  1 fulvous  tree  duck,  2 
wood  ducks,  2 redheads;  possession 
limit  may  not  include  more  than  8 
mallards,  of  which  only  2 may  he 


hens,  2 black  ducks,  4 pintails,  2 can- 
vasbacks,  2 mottled  ducks,  2 fulvous 
tree  ducks,  4 wood  ducks,  4 redheads. 

In  the  October  issue,  that  the 
daily  limit  may  not  include  more 
than  four  mallards  was  not  men- 
tioned. For  a complete  listing  of  wa- 
terfowl seasons  and  hag  limits,  see  pages 
40-43  in  the  “Conservation  News”  sec- 
tion of  the  October  issue. 


Bear  season  check  stations 


BEAR  SEASON  this  year  opens  on 
Monday,  November  24  and  runs 
through  Wednesday,  November  26. 
Within  24  hours  of  taking  a bear,  suc- 
cessful hunters  must  take  their  tro- 
phies, along  with  their  hunting  license 
and  hear  license,  to  a hear  check  sta- 
tion. 

Bear  check  stations  are  listed  on 
page  19  of  the  1997-98  Hunting  and 
Trappmg  Digest.  Check  stations  will  be 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  each  day 


of  the  season.  Hunters  unable  to  get  a 
hear  to  a check  station  during  those 
times  should  contact  the  nearest 
Game  Commission  region  office. 

Hunters  in  the  southcentral  and 
southeastern  parts  of  the  state,  where 
an  increasing  number  of  bears  have 
been  taken  in  recent  years,  will  he  glad 
to  know  that  a check  station  will  be 
set  up  at  the  Game  Commission’s  Har- 
risburg headquarters,  located  at  2001 
Elmerton  Avenue. 


Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


1996  Deer  Depredation  Permit  Program  Results 

ONE  HUNDRED  twenty-seven  farmers  participated  in  the  1996  deer  depre- 
dation permit  program,  the  program’s  first  year.  These  farmers  were  issued 
2,167  tags,  and  kills  totaled  807  deer. 

A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  441  landowners  in  the  Deer- Damaged  Earm 
and  Deer  Depredation  Permit  programs.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  respondents 
were  very  satisfied  or  satisfied  with  the  Deer- Damaged  Farm  Program,  and  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied,  the  primary  reason  was  because  too  few  deer  were 
harvested.  Sixty-four  percent  of  respondents  enrolled  in  the  Deer  Depredation 
Permit  Program  were  very  satisfied  or  satisfied  with  the  program.  Again,  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied,  the  primary  reason  was  because  too  few  deer  were 
harvested.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  respondents  indicated  they  would  enroll  in 
the  Deer  Depredation  Permit  Program  in  1977.  Duane  Diefenbach  & Bill  Shape 
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Winter  Deer  Mortality  was  Low 

WILDLIFE  conservation  officers  counted  99  dead  deer  along  765  miles  of  400 
streams  across  the  state,  for  an  index  of  0. 1 3 dead  deer  per  mile.  For  comparison, 
index  values  for  recent  years  were  0.25,  0.15  and  0.65  for,  respectively,  1996, 

1995  and  1994.  During  1978,  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  in  the  past  50  years, 
and  at  a time  when  deer  populations  were  higher  than  their  habitat’s  ability  to 
support  them,  the  index  value  was  1.94.  Survey  results  indicate  very  low  deer 
mortality  last  winter,  due  to  the  very  mild  winter  and  because  deer  entered  the 
winter  in  excellent  condition  due  to  abundant  fall  mast  crops.  Bret  Wallingford 
& Bob  Boyd 

What  Causes  Warts  on  Deer,  and  What  Do  They  Mean? 

AT  ONE  TIME  or  another,  most  deer  hunters  will  harvest  or  at  least  see  a deer 
with  warts.  While  deer  warts  are  not  widespread,  they  are  common  enough 
that  most  hunters  have  heard  about  them.  What  causes  these  blemishes,  and 
what  effects  they  have  on  a deer  are  always  topics  for  conversation  at  the  skin- 
ning shed  or  butcher  shop  when  a deer  with  warts  is  brought  in. 

A deer  wart  is  technically  known  as  a cutaneous  fibroma.  The  fibroma  is 
caused  by  a virus.  The  virus  is  thought  to  he  transmitted  by  biting  insects,  and 
by  direct  contact  with  various  contaminated  materials  that  might  scratch  the 
skin.  These  materials  could  be  thorns,  briers,  barbed  wire,  etc.  Fibromas  are 
usually  found  on  the  face,  front  legs,  and  shoulders,  bfowever,  they  may  form 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Cutaneous  fibromas  vary  in  size  from  around  1/4  to  more  than  8 inches  in 
diameter,  and  most  are  covered  with  black  to  gray  hairless  skin.  They  can  he 
single  warts  or  several  fibromas  may  form  clumps.  Large  fibromas  can  become 
infected  if  the  skin  is  injured.  When  sliced,  they  are  firm  and  white,  and  rarely 
attached  to  structures  beneath  the  skin. 

Livestock  and  rabbits  are  not  susceptible  to  the  virus  that  causes  cutaneous 
fibromas  in  deer,  although  they  get  similar  skin  tumors.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
danger  of  deer  spreading  warts  to  other  species.  Likewise,  human  infection  has 
not  been  reported,  and  the  fibromas  do  not  harm  the  meat  of  an  infected  deer. 

Only  large  fibromas  with  secondary  bacterial  infection  would  render  a carcass 
unfit  for  consumption.  Cases  like  this  are  extremely  rare. 

Fibromas  generally  do  not  cause  problems  for  infected  deer.  Only  rarely  do 
they  become  so  large  that  they  cause  clinical  illness.  In  one  instance,  the  fi- 
broma was  so  large  that  it  completely  blocked  the  vision  of  the  deer.  In  other 
cases,  a fibroma  may  be  injured  and  develop  a bacterial  infection  that  could 
eventually  kill  the  animal.  Cases  such  as  these,  however,  are  so  rare  that  they 
do  not  affect  deer  populations.  Finding  a fibroma  on  a deer  from  your  hunting 
lands  does  not  automatically  mean  that  your  deer  herd  is  overpopulated.  The 
occurrence  of  warts  is  not  density  dependent.  David  L.  Ledford,  Quality  White- 
tails,  Vol  3,  Issue  4,  1996 


For  More  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE6  SITE  AT  WWW.  PGC.  STATE.  PA.  U S 
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1996  Sport  Essay  winners 

“Why  I Consider  Myself  to  Be  an  Ethical  Hunter” 

The  definition  of  ethical  is  “pertaining  to 
or  dealing  with  morals  or  the  principles  of 
morality.”  1 believe  that  being  an  ethical 
hunter  is  much  more  simple  than  the  defini- 
tion  presents.  There  are  three  parts  to  being  an  ethical  hunter;  safety,  obeying  the  laws, 
and  sportsmanship. 

Safety  is  the  number  one  priority  when  hunting.  No  animal  is  worth  the  price  of 
harming  yourself.  Whenever  a danger  presents  itself  when  I’m  hunting,  1 always  take 
the  necessary  safety  precautions.  No  matter  how  small  the  danger  may  seem,  there’s 
always  that  small  chance,  too.  1 always  put  safety  at  the  top  of  my  list. 

1 also  consider  myself  an  ethical  hunter  because  1 try  to  do  what  is  right.  Before  the 
seasons,  1 read  my  game  book  to  see  if  any  changes  have  been  made  since  the  previous 
year.  This  prevents  me  from  breaking  any  laws.  1 follow  all  the  game  laws,  and  wouldn’t 
even  think  about  breaking  them. 

Being  an  ethical  huntet  is  being  considerate  of  other  hunters.  When  finding  another 
hunter  in  what  you  thought  was  your  area,  you  don’t  push  through  and  make  sure  you 
scare  off  any  wildlife  that  happened  to  he  there.  You  have  to  take  the  disappointment, 
and  move  to  another  area.  Hunters  should  also  help  each  other  when  help  is  needed.  1 
try  to  do  my  best  to  help  any  hunter  who  is  in  need. 

Being  an  ethical  hunter  is  doing  what  is  right  instead  of  what  is  wrong.  It’s  just  that 
simple.  1 learned  my  hunting  ethics  from  my  elders,  and  1 wouldn’t  dare  dishonor  them 
by  being  anything  hut  the  ethical  hunter. 

An  ethical  hunter  not  only  obeys  state  and  fed- 
eral  game  laws,  hut  also  lives  by  a set  of  morals  per- 
raining  to  his  sport.  These  values,  are  neither  de- 
clared as  law  by  any  legislature  nor  enforced  hy  any 
conservation  officer.  Rather  they  are  beliefs  that  the  hunter  feels  are  proper,  and  there- 
fore are  reflected  though  his  actions.  Each  year  1 carry  such  ethics  into  the  field  and  am 
constantly  mindful  that  my  actions  exhibit  these  beliefs. 

One  value  that  1 adhere  to  while  hunting  is  that  1 never  take  more  game  than  1 can 
use.  1 do  not  hunt  animals  that  1 will  not  consume.  1 would  prefer  to  leave  them  for 
others.  If  1 am  unable  to  locate  an  animal  that  1 may  have  hit,  1 include  it  in  my  bag 
limit.  In  order  to  ensure  a quick  and  humane  kill,  1 do  not  shoot  at  an  animal  that  does 
not  present  a clear  shot.  1 feel  that  the  land  1 hunt  on  should  he  left  better  than  it  was 
prior  to  my  hunt.  Along  with  picking  up  my  own  spent  shells  and  retaining  my  refuse,  1 
try  to  clean  up  what  other  hunters  have  left  behind.  1 believe  that  respect  is  due  to  the 
private  landowners  who  allow  me  to  hunt  on  their  properties.  1 show  my  appreciation,  1 
always  offer  them  a portion  of  my  harvest.  Greeting  cards  sent  during  the  holiday  sea- 
sons or  offers  to  assist  in  chores  are  also  ways  that  1 have  shown  my  thanks.  Most  impor- 
tantly, 1 always  insist  that  my  hunting  companions  also  live  by  similar  ethics. 

If  hunting  is  to  continue  to  he  accepted,  hunters  of  today  must  not  only  hunt  legally, 
hut  also  ethically  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  their  concern  for  wildlife  and  the 
environment. 


Gary  J.  Stiegel,  Jr. 

First  Place  — Senior  Division 
Peters  Township  High  School 


By  Bret  A.  Cox 

First  Place  — Junior  Division 
New  Wilmington  Area  High  School 
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1997  Youth  SPORT  Essay  Contest 


a Young  Hunter,  What  I Can  Do 
To  Support  Wildlife  Conservation’’ 


The  Game  Commission  is  pleased  to  again  sponsor  a Youth  Sport  Essay  Contest.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “As  a young  hutner,  what  I can  do  to  support  wildlife  conservation.” 
There  will  be  a junior  and  a senior  division,  with  tine  prizes  awarded  to  the  top  three 
finalists  in  each  division.  The  primary  purposes  of  the  contest  is  to  involve  youngsters  in 
our  hunter  ethics  program,  SPORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  Together),  and  to 
further  promote  safe  and  responsible  hunting.  The  essay  contest  is  an  ideal  learning  tool 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  communication  arts  students,  youth  arms  of  sporting 
organizations,  or  any  young  conservationist  who  enjoys  the  opportunity  to  hunt  in  our 
state. 

Every  entrant  will  he  receive  a Working  Together  for  Wildlife  patch.  The  six  finalists 
will  be  invited  to  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  headquarters  to  receive  fine  hunting 
related  prizes,  compliments  of  the  manufacturers.  All  eligible  youth  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit  an  essay  hy  following  the  contest  rules  listed  here: 

1.  Entrants  must  he  Pennsylvania  residents,  have  successfully  completed  an  accredited  hunter 
education  or  hunter-trapper  education  course,  and  possess  a current  hunting  or  furtakers  li- 
cense. 

2.  There  is  a junior  and  a senior  category.  Age  for  juniors  is  12-15,  16- 18  for  seniors.  All  entrants 
must  he  currently  enrolled  as  students  and  have  not  yet  completed  12th  grade. 

3.  Entries  must  include: 

a.  Name  — First,  middle  initial  and  last. 

b.  Mailing  address,  including  zip  code. 

c.  Age  and  date  of  birth. 

d.  Telephone  number  including  area  code. 

e.  The  year,  state  and  county  where  hunter  education  course  was  taken, 
f 1997  hunting  or  furtakers  license  number. 

g.  Name  of  school  and  grade. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  January  31,  1998,  and  mailed  directly  to: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
SPORT  Essay  Contest 
2001  Elmerton  Avenue 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 

5.  Essays  must  he  printed,  typed  or  computer  generated,  double-spaced,  and  contain  no  more 
than  300  words. 

6.  All  essays  become  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The  first  place  entry 
in  each  category  will  he  published  in  Game  News. 

7.  Prior  first  place  winners  in  either  category  are  not  eligible  to  enter  an  essay  in  the  same  cat- 
egory in  the  following  year. 

8.  Judges  will  he  selected  hy  the  Game  Commission  and  their  decisions  will  he  final. 

9.  One  junior  and  one  senior  winner  will  be  selected.  The  senitrr  winner  will  receive  a Savage 
Arms  centerfire,  holt  action  rifle.  The  junior  winner  will  be  awarded  a Savage  Arms  combina- 
tion rifle/shotgun.  First  runners-up  in  each  category  will  receive  a pair  of  TASCO  binoculars. 
Second  runners-up,  a New  England  firearms  shotgun. 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Better  pay  attention  during  these  traditional  deer 
drive  planning  sessions  lest  you’ll  be  hanging 
erasers  after  class . 

Chalk  Talk 


WHEN  THE  CHALK  hoard  appears 
the  night  hetore  “doe”  season,  we 
know  it’s  getting  serious. 

The  next  day’s  plan  for  our  group  of 
hunters  used  to  he  drawn  with  pencil  on 
scrap  paper,  hut  one  Christmas  morning  a 
chalk  board  and  chalk,  wrapped  with  a 
nhhon  and  how,  awaited  our  leader,  and  it’s 
been  chalk  hoard  sessions  ever  since. 

Nowadays,  there  are  nine  of  us  at  the 
“camp,”  better  known  as  our  house,  the 
night  before  antlerless  deer  season.  The 
blaze  in  the  fireplace  settles  to  a steady  hum 
(the  kind  you  achieve  right  before  you 
have  to  go  to  bed),  the  coffee  and  cookies 
have  gone  the  rounds,  and  the  deer  hunt- 
ing tales  have  mostly  been  told.  That’s 
when  it’s  chalk  hoard  time. 

The  leader,  (who  also  happens  to  be  my 
husband),  is  older  brother,  brother-in-law, 
uncle  and  host  to  all  our  hunters,  and  he 
wields  the  chalk.  The  subject  is  where  we’ll 
all  he  at  starting  time  the  next  morning.  A 
square  drawn  in  white  against  gray  means 
the  game  lands  parking  lot,  a straight  line 
the  road  we  walk  into  the  back  country, 
and  a squiggly  line  shows  where  the  creek 
cuts  the  path.  A curve,  which  squeaks 
against  the  hoard,  is  the  point  of  the  hill 
above  the  creek.  A misshapen  polygon  is 
about  what  the  big  clearcut  looks  like. 

It  isn’t  Van  Gogh,  but  we  all  know  the 
landscape  and  these  are  j ust  reference  mark- 


ers. Dotted  lines  show  where  we’ll  each 
leave  the  trail  and  go  to  our  stand.  Initials 
mark  our  spot.  The  leader,  who  is  also  the 
driver  or  at  least  the  one  who  goes  off  stand 
first  to  “stir  up  the  deer,”  draws  his  “X”  as 
coming  in  off  the  top  field,  going  through 
the  cut,  around  the  hill,  down  to  the  creek, 
up  the  little  hollow  and  ending  at  my  stand, 
which  is  where  a husband  should  eventu- 
ally be. 

No  one  elected  this  leader,  he  just  sort 
of  happened,  as  leaders  do  in  hunting  groups, 
whether  they’re  gatherings  of  friends,  rela- 
tives, or  that  fortunate  mix  when  you  all 
feel  like  both.  Leaders  emerge  in  any  as- 
sembly, whether  by  force  of  personality, 
superior  skill  or  knowledge,  seniority,  or 
simply  because  they  organized  the  event. 
One  stands  out  who  always  seems  to  have 
ideas  for  drives,  better  hunting  spots,  or  a 
plan  for  opening  day.  Somehow  we  all  fall 
in  line,  because  in  our  mind  we  did  choose 
a leader. 

In  the  case  of  our  hunting  party  leader, 
it  is  his  house  and  his  invitation  to  hunt 
from  it.  He’s  also  the  older  brother  to  two 
of  the  others,  and  15 -year-old  nephews  on 
their  first  deer  hunt  don’t  have  much  op- 
tion other  than  to  go  along  with  what  their 
uncle  says.  1 let  him  lead  the  hunt  because 
that’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  28  years  of  happy 
marriage,  and  because,  honestly,  he’s  good 
at  it.  He  knows  the  ground  we  hunt  and 
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where  the  deer  will  run,  and  he’s  game  to 
bust  through  briars  and  downed-tree 
tangles,  if  that’s  what  it  takes  to  turn  the 
deer  toward  us. 

We  laughed  the  first  time  the  leader 
drew  a pregame  plan.  But  we  went  along 
with  it  and  by  noon  that  opening  day, 
seven  of  nine  of  us  had  our  deer.  The  other 
two  finished  up  by  quitting  time,  so  we 
don’t  laugh  anymore. 

Because  most  of  our  group  live  from  one 
to  seven  hours  away  ( two  are  nonresidents) , 
our  leader  is  counted  on  to  know  the  deer 
situation  in  our  favorite  hunting  spots. 
This  depends  on  variables  like  whether  and 
where  there  was  an  acorn  crop,  which  de- 
termines the  location  of  deer  concentra- 
tions. This  scouting  takes  time  in  the  local 
woods,  which  others  of  our  group  can’t 
spend. 

The  fact-gathering  our  leader  does  for 
antlerless  season  starts  before  archery  be- 
gins in  October,  extends  through  squirrel 
and  turkey  hunting,  and  finishes  up  with 
sightings  in  buck  season.  He  also  considers 
road  conditions  and  snow  depth,  and 
whether  there  will  be  other  hunters  in  our 
area  to  help  move  the  deer.  He  knows,  too, 
where  those  other  hunters  are  likely  to  park 
to  access  the  woods,  so  we  can  use  their 
walking  in  as  unconscious  drives  to  us. 


We  all  know  the  hunting  area  well,  so 
the  sketchy  chalk  drawings  have  more 
meaning  to  us  than  they  would  to  someone 
not  initiated.  When  he  says  that  Jennifer 
will  be  up  on  the  big  rock  overlooking  the 
side  hollow,  she  knows  exactly  which  big 
rock  is  the  Big  Rock,  because  she’s  been 
there  before.  The  leader  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  point  out  the  direction  we  should  he 
watching.  We  don’t  object,  although  we 
might  cheat,  because  we  know  too  well 
that  when  we  rebel  and  watcb  the  other 
way,  darned  if  the  deer  don’t  come  past 
where  he  told  us.  We’ve  all  learned  the 
hard  way  that  it  pays  to  follow  the  leader. 

We  don’t  have  any,  but  for  the  next 
step,  colored  chalk  would  help,  because  by 
now  the  drawing  is  covered  with  dots  and 
dashes,  straight  lines  and  arrows.  The  only 
excuse  for  having  just  white  chalk  is  that 
the  hoard  is  slid  back  into  the  closet  after 
opening  day,  to  wait  there  for  next  year, 
and  we  forget  about  it. 

Now  come  the  lines  that  show  from 
what  direction  the  deer  are  expected  to 
approach  each  stander.  The  leader  can  also 
answer  why,  showing  how  one  shooter 
should  turn  the  “pack”  (we  always  hope  for 
a pack  of  does)  toward  another,  or  how  his 
push  through  the  thicket  will  hoot  the  deer 
into  the  prevailing  wind  and  into  another 
stander.  When  the  leader  is  done, 
the  chalk  board  looks  like  ghostly 
spaghetti  or  the  too-complicated  play 
of  a desperate  football  coach. 

So  far  this  chalk  talk,  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  evening,  has 
been  serious  business.  We  kid  each 
other,  but  we  know  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to  where  we’ve  been  placed 
for  opening  hour,  in  order  for  our 
leader’s  plan  to  work.  And  we  want 
to  know  where  the  rest  of  the  gang 
will  be.  Later  in  the  day  we’ll 
“freelance”  around  the  woods,  check 

OUR  LEADER,  and  wielder  of  the  chalk, 
can  predict  with  uncanny  accuracy 
when  each  standerwill  get  shooting. 
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in  with  each  other,  and  hunt  on  our  own. 
But  then  our  leader  flourishes  the  chalk 
again  and  we  know  it’s  time  for  the  lottery 
times. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  crystal  halls  and  palm 
reading,  the  predictions  and  prognostica- 
tions, a little  extra  fun.  “You’ll  get  your  deer 
at  7:42,”  the  leader  tells 
one  of  us.  “The  does 
will  come  past  your 
stand  first.’’  “7:42”  goes 
on  the  board  next  to 
that  hunter’s  initials. 

“You’ll  get  your  deer  at 
9:18,”  forecasts  the 
leader,  jotting  the  fig- 
ure beside  other  initials. 

The  leader  consid- 
ers each  stander  and  we 
wait  while  he  assigns  us 
a lucky  number.  It’s  not 
all  arbitrary,  he  really 
does  try  to  predict,  from 
what  he’s  seen  other 
years,  when  each  of  us 
will  get  shooting.  “And  yours’ll  come  by  at 
4:24,”  he  ends  up.  “Aw,  you  mean  1 got  to 
wait  that  long?  1 might  as  well  sleep  in,” 
grumbles  the  tail-end  gunner  and  we  all 
laugh. 

Somewhere  in  the  years  since  the  chalk 
talks  began,  we  all  began  throwing  in  a 
dollar  on  the  time  lottery.  The  hunter  who 
shoots  his,  or  her,  deer  closest  to  the  leader’s 
predicted  time  takes  the  pot.  It’s  not  a 
wager  and  not  a “reward”  for  biggest  or 


earliest  doe,  as  happenstance  determines 
the  winner.  Anyway,  we  all  know  we’ll  get 
our  money  hack  when  the  winner  buys  the 
pizzas. 

Sometimes  the  predictions  are  uncan- 
nily accurate,  the  9: 18-predicted  deer  com- 
ing at  9:21,  or  at  least  deer  being  in  the 
hunter’s  view  at  that 
time.  “1  can  put  them 
on  your  lap,”  the  leader 
says,  “hut  you’ve  got  to 
do  the  shooting.”  At 
other  times  the  morn- 
ing hunters  tag  deer  j ust 
before  sunset,  while 
those  predicted  to  fill 
their  tag  late  in  the  day 
shoot  theirs  the  first 
thing  after  daylight. 
We’re  all  winners, 
whether  we  get  the  pot 
or  not. 

We  see  the  chalk 
board  one  more  time  be- 
fore it’s  stored  away,  to 
rehash  our  game  plan  and  find  out  who  won 
the  kitty.  The  board  appears  after  dinner 
the  first  day  of  the  season.  We  discuss  the 
day,  pointing  to  where  we  were,  where  the 
deer  were,  what  happened  when  we  finally 
connected,  what  else  we  saw.  The  time 
each  deet  is  shot  is  written  next  to  our 
predicted  time,  and  the  $9  winner  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  leader,  I suspect,  is  taking  this  all  in 
for  his  chalk  talk  this  season.  □ 


Leaders  emerge  in  any 
group,  whether  by 
personality,  superior 
skill  or  knowledge , 
seniority,  or  simply 
because  they  organized 
the  event.  Somehow 
we  all  fall  in  line , 
because  in  our  mind 
we  did  choose  a leader. 


Books  in  Brief 

(Not  available  from  the  Game  Commission.) 

Best  Venison  Ever,  by  John  O.  Cartier,  P.O.  Box  68,  Ludington,  Ml,  49431,  111  pp., 
softcover,  $1  3.10  shipping  and  handling  included.  This  book  is  the  indispensable  guide 
for  big  game  hunters  who  love  eating  wild  food.  Not  just  a recipe  book,  this  guide  is  full 
of  helpful  information  from  the  time  the  animal  is  taken  until  it's  on  the  dinner  table. 
Included  are  chapters  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your  freezer,  and  selecting  and  caring 
for  knives. 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


The  evening  winter  sky  faded  from  a beautiful 
salmon  color  to  a deep  navy  blue , then  the  peaceful 
sunset  was  shattered  by  a whining  engine  and  a 
flash  of  light  through  the  woods . 

Night  Vigil 


The  call  came  the  night  hefote  the 
1990  buck  season.  The  callers  had 
been  out  spotlighting  when  they  discov- 
ered a dead  deer  lying  in  a field  about  100 
yards  from  the  road.  Investigating,  they 
saw  that  it  was  a buck,  a bullet  hole  in  its 
neck.  “We  got  back  in  our  truck  and  went 
around  the  block,”  the  caller  explained, 
“and  when  we  came  by  again,  the  deer  was 
50  yards  closer  to  the  road.” 

Realizing  something  strange  was  going 
on,  they  started  to  leave  to  report  it  when 
another  truck  arrived.  Its  occupants  were 
splattered  with  blood  and  appeared  to  be 
intoxicated.  They  tried  to  act  as  if  they 
were  looking  for  who  had  killed  the  deer. 
The  informant  wasn’t  buying  it,  though. 
He  got  the  license  plate  number  and  called 
our  Northeast  Region  office,  and  the  dis- 
patcher then  called  me. 

I called  Deputy  Fred  Wheaton,  and  we 
went  to  interview  the  caller  and  his  friends. 
Because  it  was  getting  late,  I hoped  the 
sportsmen  hadn’t  retired  for  the  evening. 
Tomorrow  was  the  big  day,  and  while  I 
wanted  to  catch  the  poachers,  I didn’t  want 
to  inconvenience  the  witnesses  any  more 
than  necessary.  My  concerns  were  un- 
founded, though.  When  Fred  and  I pulled 
into  the  dtiveway  the  porch  light  was  on 
and  several  people  were  waiting  for  us. 


They  gave  us  the  information  they  had 
collected,  and  even  told  us  whete  they 
thought  one  of  the  suspects  lived.  After 
getting  directions,  we  thanked  the  men 
and  wished  them  well  for  the  following  day. 

As  we  approached  the  suspect’s  home, 
Fred  and  I realized  that  it  was  on  a dead  end 
street,  which  meant  we  would  be  able  to 
block  any  escape  attempt.  I turned  off  my 
headlights,  and  after  my  eyes  adjusted  to 
the  darkness,  we  slowly  drove  up  to  the 
house.  My  vision  was  aided  hy  a light  in  the 
suspect’s  yard.  The  Jeep  was  there.  A cul- 
de-sac  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  turn 
around  and  park  without  being  detected. 

I pulled  into  a driveway  at  a vacant 
house  and,  after  reminding  Fred  to  not 
make  any  noise,  we  got  out  and  closed  the 
doors.  Somehow  my  fingers  got  trapped 
between  the  door  and  the  door  jamb,  put- 
ting me  in  excruciating  pain.  Trying  to 
stifle  my  cries,  I looked  to  Fred  for  help.  He 
was  unaware  of  my  plight  and  his  only 
reaction  to  my  frantic  pleas  was  to  place  his 
finget  to  his  lips  and  issue  a harsh,  “Shhhhh ! ” 
Nice  guy. 

After  extracting  my  injured  digits  we 
made  our  way  to  the  suspect’s  driveway. 
The  license  plate  on  the  Jeep  matched  the 
number  the  caller  had  given  us.  My  pulse 
quickened.  A garage  loomed  before  us.  As 
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we  got  closer,  we  noticed  that  the  win- 
dows had  been  covered  with  newspapers. 
A gut  pile  alongside  the  structure 
clinched  it  for  us.  1 knew  we  had  found 
the  final  stop  of  the  poached  deer. 

“Let’s  see  if  anyone’s  at  home,’’  I said. 
At  our  insistent  pounding,  the  door  fi- 
nally opened  and  a woman  stood  there 
trying  to  hide  the  shock  on  her  face. 

“Is  Scooter  here?”  1 asked. 

“No,  he’s  with  his  brother”  she  answered. 

“We’re  from  the  Game  Commission 
and  are  investigating  an  unlawfully  taken 
deer,”  1 explained.  “Would  you  please 
sign  this  consent  to  search  form  so  we 
may  take  a look  in  your  garage?” 

After  agreeing  to  our  request,  she  led 
us  to  the  garage.  1 couldn’t  help  hut  no- 
tice her  surprise  at  seeing  the  newspaper- 
covered  windows. 

“How  long  have  the  windows  been 
covered  like  that,”  1 asked. 

“A  while,”  she  halfheartedly  said,  the 
seriousness  of  our  visit  starting  to  sink 
in.  It  hit  her  fully  when  she  opened  the 
garage  door  and  saw  a deer  hanging  from 
the  rafters.  “Oh  my!”  she  exclaimed. 
Wisps  of  steam  rose  from  the  open  body 
cavity.  A deer  tag  was  affixed  to  the 
buck’s  ear.  The  date  was  for  the  follow- 
ing day  and  the  time  killed  read  8:05. 

While  1 explained  to  the  woman  what 
was  going  to  happen,  Fred  was  putting 
the  deer  on  my  rack.  At  that  point,  a car 
came  nosing  down  the  road.  “That’s 
them,”  the  woman  pointed.  1 yelled  for 
Fred  to  run  up  and  stop  the  car,  hut  when 
the  occupants  saw  our  state  truck  and  us 
all  standing  there,  they  gunned  their  car 
around  the  cul-de-sac  and  sped  off. 

In  no  time  we  were  in  pursuit.  1 didn’t 
have  a siren  then,  but  my  red  light  flashed 
brightly.  I’m  sure  the  fleeing  suspects 
knew  who  was  following  them.  After 
about  two  miles,  it  was  evident  the  sus- 
pects had  no  intention  of  stopping.  We 
weren’t  speeding,  though,  because  the 
road  was  narrow  and  rough.  When  the 
opportunity  arose,  I got  in  front  of  them 


and  forced  them  to  stop.  Fred  and  I got  the 
men  out  of  their  car  and  had  them  in 
handcuffs  before  they  knew  what  was  going 
on.  We  returned  to  Scooter’s  home  and  got 
the  required  paperwork  in  order.  Because 
they  were  both  Pennsylvania  residents,  they 
were  set  free  to  answer  their  citations  at  a 
later  date.  By  the  time  we  finished,  I looked 
at  my  watch  and  saw  that  the  opening  hour 
was  just  a short  time  away.  What  a way  to 
begin  the  season. 

“What  a case,”  Deputy  joe  Mihalek 
marveled  a few  days  later  as  we  passed  the 
time  in  his  truck  while  on  a stakeout  near 
threedeerkilled  unlawfully.  Once  the  truck 
engine  cooled  down,  it  didn’t  take  long  for 
the  cab  to  become  chilly.  While  we  waited, 
Joe  and  I talked  about  past  hunting  sea- 
sons, of  how  we  outsmarted  some  violators 
and  of  being  outsmarted  by  a few  as  well.  I 
guess  being  outfoxed  sometimes  is  a design 
in  the  great  scheme  of  things  to  keep  us 
conservation  officers  humble. 

As  we  talked,  the  evening  winter  sky 
faded  from  a beautiful  salmon  color  to  a 
deep  navy  blue.  1 think  I could  almost 
overlook  the  bitter  cold  of  this  harsh  sea- 
son, so  I could  enjoy  the  beautiful  winter 
sunsets.  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reason  I dislike  winter  is  because  of  the 
cold.  Especially  when  I have  to  stay  out  in 
it  to  watch  over  illegal  deer  kills.  I was  glad 
I was  wearing  my  fur  trooper’s  hat. 

“Shhhhhl"  I warned.  1 could  hear  an 
engine.  It  sounded  strange,  though.  I rolled 
down  the  window  and  could  definitely  hear 
an  engine,  but  1 couldn’t  tell  where  it  was 
coming  from.  I quickly  stepped  out  into  the 
cold  and  listened  intently.  Flashes  of  light 
through  the  trees  across  the  valley  drew  my 
attention.  Then  I recognized  the  whine.  It 
was  a snowmobile  engine,  and  it  seemed 
the  poachers  would  reach  the  deer  before 
we  would.  Cursing  our  bad  luck,  I leapt 
back  into  the  truck  and  we  took  off  for  the 
logging  road. 

This  case  had  begun  much  earlier  with  a 
phone  call  from  Deputy  Mihalek.  He  told 
me  a farmer  had  discovered  three  deer  that 
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had  been  shot,  field-dressed  and  lett  in  a 
pile  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.  None  were 
tagged.  The  farmer  also  felt  sure  he  knew 
who  did  it.  I felt  that  the  responsible  parties 
would  sneak  hack  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness to  recover  the  deer.  1 also  figured  the 
deer  hadn’t  been  tagged  because  whoever 
killed  them  didn’t  have  any  tags.  They 
were  likely  returning  with  wives’  or  girl- 
friends’ tags.  This  happens  a lot,  and  it’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  w’e  are  so  hard  on 
tagging  violations. 

Not  wanting  to  arouse  any  suspicions  by 
taking  my  marked  vehicle  into  the  area,  1 
got  in  with  Joe.  The  only  way  into  where 
the  deer  were  was  to  drive  an  old  logging 
road  that  snaked  through  the  woods.  We 
found  a spot  across  the  valley  from  the 
entrance  to  this  road  and  set  up  our  vigil.  If 
these  people  came  back,  they’d  have  to 
drive  up  that  road,  and  once  in,  we’d  slip 
over  and  block  off  their  escape. 

We  hadn’t  gone  100  yards  up  the  road 
when  the  plow  frame  on  Joe’s  truck  hung 
up  on  a high  spot  in  the  trail.  I quickly 
radioed  the  region  office  that  I would  be 
out  of  the  vehicle  on  foot  in  pursuit  of 
suspects.  I could  still  hear  the  snowmo- 


biles, so  1 believed  we  might  actually  beat 
them  to  the  deer. 

“They’re  not  much  farther,”  Joe  assured. 
I sure  hoped  so.  I hadn’t  heard  the  snowmo- 
biles for  some  time  and  I wondered  if  we 
had  blown  our  cover  prematurely. 

“They’re  gone!”  Joe  exclaimed  as  we 
rounded  a bend  in  the  trail.  “They  were 
right  here!”  Sure  enough,  illuminating  the 
area  with  our  flashlights,  we  saw  blood 
spots,  drag  marks  and  snowmobile  tracks. 
Realizing  we  were  too  late,  Joe  and  I ran 
back  to  his  truck.  While  en  route  to  the 
address  of  the  people  who  the  farmer  felt 
was  responsible,  I radioed  Deputy  Fred 
Wheaton  for  assistance.  He  arrived  at  the 
same  time  as  Joe  and  me.  When  we  pulled 
up,  we  could  see  several  deer  on  the  garage 
floor.  A still  warm  snowmobile  in  the  yard 
indicated  we  had  the  right  place.  Three  of 
the  deer  were  still  covered  with  snow,  indi- 
cating they  had  just  been  dragged  in. 

The  responsible  people  were  soon  con- 
fronted with  their  actions  and  confessed  to 
their  crimes.  They  opted  to  settle  out  of 
court  and  we  collected  the  fines.  If  it  weren’t 
for  the  cold,  I could  almost  enjoy  this  time 
of  year.  Almost.  □ 


Tagging  Big  Game:  Hunters  who  harvest  deer,  bear  and  turkey  must  follow  instructions 
printed  on  tags  supplied  with  their  licenses.  Big  game  must  be  tagged  immediately  after 
harvest  and  before  the  carcass  is  moved.  A tag  must  be  attached  to  the  ear  of  a deer  or  bear, 
and  remain  attached  until  the  animal  is  processed  for  consumption  or  prepared  for 
mounting.  Turkey  tags  must  be  attached  to  the  bird’s  leg.  Tagging  requirements  for  persons 
authorized  to  hunt  without  a license  are  identical,  except  that  a handmade  tag  must  be  used 
showing  the  hunter’s  name  and  address,  game  harvested,  and  the  date,  time,  county  and 
township  where  it  was  taken. 

Transporting  Big  Game:  Deer,  hears  and  turkeys  under  transport,  including  those  taken 
outside  of  Pennsylvania,  must  have  an  appropriate  tag  completed  and  attached.  Unmarked 
parts  of  a big  game  carcass  taken  in  Pennsylvania  may  he  transported.  Upon  request  of  any 
Commission  law  enforcement  officer,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  killed  the 
animal  must  be  furnished,  along  with  other  information  necessary  to  properly  establish  legal 
possession. 

Reporting  Big  Game:  Within  10  days  after  harvest,  each  hunter  who  harvests  a deer  or  a 
turkey  must  report  it  to  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg,  using  a report  card  supplied 
with  hunting  license,  or  a photocopy.  Within  24  hours,  each  person  who  harvests  a bear 
must  take  the  animal,  along  with  his  hunting  license  and  bear  license,  to  a Commission 
check  station  for  examination.  Bear  check  stations  are  maintained  at  the  Commission’s  six 
regional  offices  and  at  other  locations  listed  in  the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest. 
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The  Naturo list's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Mosses  and  lichens  are  not  just  “nature’s 
carpeting,’'  covering  logs,  earth,  rocks  and 
roots  of  trees;  they’re  important  for  their  water- 
holding capacities. 


Pioneering  Plants 


November  seems  bleak  once  the 
leaves  fall  and  the  last  of  the  wild- 
flowers  have  faded.  Yet  before  the  first 
snowfall  blankets  the  ground  is  an  ideal 
time  for  studying  the  most  primitive  of 
earth-based  plants  — lichens  and  mosses. 

Lichens  consist  of  two  organisms  that 
live  together  for  mutual  benefit  — a fila- 
mentous fungus  and  a one  or  few-celled 
blue  or  blue-green  alga.  The  fungus  sup- 
plies water  and  minerals  that 
the  alga  absorbs  and  turns 
into  carbohydrates.  To- 
gether they  form  a new 
plant  body  called  the  thal- 
lus.  So  lichens  are  classi- 
fied in  the  most  ancient 
plant  phyla — Thallophytxi 
— which  includes  algae, 
fungi  and  seaweeds. 


No  one  knows  how  lichens  originated, 
but  they  probably  began  as  land-based 
plants.  As  pioneers  in  the  harshest  envi- 
ronments, they  are  the  toughest  plants  that 
grow  on  earth  and  range  from  the  highest 
mountains  to  rocks  near  the  north  and 
south  poles.  They  also  live  on  tree  trunks, 
decaying  wood  and  soil.  Lichens  grow 
slowly;  some  colonies  are  thought  to  be 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

Although  lichens  secrete  power- 
ful chemicals  that  can  break  up 
rocks,  and  can  live  through 
years  of  drought  because  of 
their  gelatinous  surface, 
which  forms  a protective 
skin,  they  will  not  grow  in 
burnt-over  areas  or  in  ar- 
eas with  polluted  air.  So 
sensitive  are  they  to  pollu- 
tion that  scientists  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  sulphur 
dioxide  in  the  air  by  studying 
tree  lichens. 
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Lichens  are  classified  into  three  types. 
The  most  ancient,  primitive,  small  and 
inconspicuous  ones  are  called  “crustose,” 
meaning  “flaky  or  crusty,”  and  grow  flat  on 
rocks  or  tree  trunks. 

Probably  the  most  famous  crustose  li- 
chen  is  what  has  been  named  manna  li- 
chen. A desert  species,  it  grows  loosely  on 
rocks  and  is  carried  hy  wind  and  rain. 
Scientists  speculate  that  it  may  have  been 
the  original  Biblical  manna  from  heaven. 
Script  or  writing  lichen,  which  looks  like 
black  scribbles  on  hardwood  tree  trunks,  is 
an  example  of  a crustose  type  that  lives  in 
our  area. 

“Foliose,”  meaning  “papery  or  leafy,” 
lichens  are  ruffle-edged  mats  of  varying 
colors  attached  to  rocks  and  trees,  such  as 
the  rock  tripe  and  shield  species.  Toad  skin 
lichen,  a warty  looking  black  rock  tripe, 
and  pale  shield  lichen,  a leafy-shaped,  gray- 
ish-green lichen  that  grows  on  trees  and 
logs,  are  two  common  Pennsylvania  foliose 
types. 

While  most  people  find  it  easy  to  over- 
look the  crustose  and  foliose  lichens,  the 
stalked  or  branching  fruticose  types  are 
easier  to  admire  and  identify.  Several  have 
been  misnamed  as  moss  — reindeer  moss  is 
really  a lichen,  as  is  British  soldiers’  moss. 
The  latter  is  also  called  red  crest  lichen 
because  its  gray,  branched  stalks  are  topped 
with  round,  red,  fruiting  tips. 

On  our  powerline  right-of-way  1 have 
found  many 
colonies  of 
British  sol- 
diers’ lichen 
as  well  as  the 
green-branched 


Iceland  lichen  and  the  pale  green  pyxie  cup 
or  goblet  lichen.  1 have  also  picked  up  rocks 
and,  through  a hand  lens,  seen  beautifully- 
colored  spots  of  crustose  type  lichens  start- 
ing to  break  down  the  rocks.  On  our  moss- 
covered  trails,  mats  of  shrubby  gray  rein- 
deer lichen  and  Iceland  lichen  are  com- 
mon. Many  of  our  tree  trunks  are  studded 
with  an  array  of  lacy,  gray,  foliose  types. 

Most  lichens  reproduce  either  hy  small 
fragments  breaking  off  and  growing  new 
plants,  or  by  producing  dust-like  soredia 
that  consist  of  a few  algal  cells  surrounded 
by  a tangle  of  fungal  hyphae  (threads), 
which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  rain  or  feet 
of  animals.  When  1 knelt  in  a bed  of  Iceland 
lichen  on  the  powerline  right-of-way  to 
look  at  it  more  closely,  pieces  of  it  clung 
aggressively  to  my  wool  slacks,  and  1 picked 
it  off  with  as  much  effort  as  1 would  stick- 
tights,  incidentally  sowing  more  Iceland 
lichen  along  Laurel  Ridge  Trail. 

Lichen  is  Greek  for  “leprous”  because 
the  Greek  physician  and  founder  of  medi- 
cal botany  — Pedanios  Dioscorides — back 
in  G.E.  68  thought  lichen  resembled  the 
skins  of  people  with  leprosy  and  could  he 
used  to  treat  that  disease.  Although  lichens 
did  not  cure  leprosy,  certain  lichens  in 
Europe  were  used  to  make  beer  and  alco- 
hol, a dye  that  repelled  moths,  a base  for  an 
antibiotic  salve,  and  an  exttact  that  inhib- 
ited the  growth  of  tuberculosis  bacteria. 
Mites,  caterpillars,  wood  lice,  snails  and 
slugs  eat  wet  lichens  of  many  species,  while 
reindeer  lichen  is  relished  by  reindeer  and 
used  as  survival  food  by 
humans. 


Most  importantly,  lichens  prepare  the 
substrate  on  which  mosses  can  grow,  by 
absorbing  minerals  from  rocks  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  collecting  dust 
and  particles  of  crumbled  rock  until  pock- 
ets of  soil  form  that  enable  the  spores  of 
mosses  to  germinate.  This  is  why  lichens 
often  grow  with  mosses;  they  are  not  re- 
lated. 

Unlike  multi-colored  lichens,  mosses 
come  only  in  green, 
hut  in  every  possible 
shade,  from  whitish 
or  bluish  green, 
golden  or  yellowish 
green,  to  bright,  olive 
or  dark  green.  Mosses 
prefer  moist,  shady 
and  cool  habitats  and 
are  widely  distributed 
in  woods  and  fields, 
on  rocks,  trees,  decay- 
ing wood,  swamps, 
streams  and  ponds. 

In  damp  weather 
mosses  grow  fast. 

Their  stems  die  be- 
low and  grow  above 
to  add  more  plant-supporting  soil  to  that 
produced  by  lichens.  They  also  use  water 
for  reproduction.  The  sperm  swims  through 
a film  of  moisture  over  the  plant’s  surface  to 
reach  the  nearest  ovum. 

A moss  is  defined  as  any  small  green 
plant  having  leafy  stems  without  flowers 
and  growing  close  enough  to  form  velvety 
cushions.  To  learn  more  about  them,  1 
attended  a field  trip  to  Alan  Seeger  N atural 
Area  with  the  Native  Plant  Society  last 
autumn.  Hank  Webster,  from  Penn  State’s 
Dubois  Campus,  led  the  trip.  He  has  been 
working  since  1986  to  catalogue  Pennsyl- 
vania mosses  and  is  especially  interested  in 
identifying  rare  and  endangered  species 
that  should  he  protected.  As  Pennsylvania’s 
most  knowledgeable  hryologist  (an  expert 
on  mosses  and  closely-related  liverworts), 
Webster  quickly  taught  us  a whole  new 
vocabulary.  We  also  learned  to  squint 


through  a hand  lens  at  the  fruit  capsules 
and  leaves  of  a wide  variety  of  moss  species. 

The  easiest  way  to  identify  at  least  some 
mosses  is  to  examine  their  mature  spore 
cases  or  capsules  that  grow  at  the  end  of 
slender  stalks  called  setae.  Because  most 
produce  mature  spores  in  fall  or  early  win- 
ter, it  is  an  ideal  time  to  look  for  mosses.  A. 
j.  Grout  in  his  classic  Mosses  With  a Hand 
Lens  insists  that  beginners  should  try  to 
identify  only  fruiting 
mosses.  “Imperfect  or 
nonfruiting  mosses 
often  prove  an  in- 
soluble puzzle  to  the 
advanced  student  and 
would  be  nothing  but 
a source  of  discour- 
agement to  the  be- 
ginner,’’ he  writes. 

Certainly  even 
Webster  had  trouble 
with  some  of  the 
specimens  we  found 
without  capsules.  But 
he  had  the  option  of 
taking  them  hack  to  his 
lab  and  using  a micro- 
scope to  sort  out  minute  differences  not 
evident  to  the  naked  eye.  In  other  words, 
moss  identification  is  not  for  the  faint- 
hearted. 

Moss  spore  capsules  come  in  all  shapes 
— halls,  eggs,  urns,  horns  and  bills  are  a few 
examples.  Those  shapes,  as  well  as  how 
they  are  attached  to  the  setae  or  stems 
(erect,  inclined,  horizontal  or  drooping) 
help  to  identify'  them.  In  addition,  Webster 
examined  the  cap  covering  the  young  cap- 
sule called  the  calyptra,  which  usually  falls 
off  before  the  spores  ripen,  along  with  the 
operculum,  a lid  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
capsule  that  falls  off  when  the  spores  are 
ripe.  The  operculum  can  be  convex,  cone- 
shaped,  short-beaked  or  long-beaked.  Un- 
derneath it  and  surrounding  the  mouth  of 
the  capsule  is  a tiny  single  or  double  fringe 
called  a peristome.  It  has  red  to  orange  to 
yellow  filaments,  like  teeth,  that  are  sensi- 


Lichens  prepare  the 
substrate  on  which  mosses 
can  grow,  by  absorbing 
minerals  from  rocks  and 
carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air  and  collecting  dust 
and  particles  of  crumbled 
rock  until  pockets  of  soil 
form  that  enable  moss 
spores  to  germinate . 
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tive  to  moisture  and  tightly  close  during 
wet  weathet,  so  spores  aren’t  washed  out 
into  the  moss  from  which  it  has  germi- 
nated. But  when  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome  separate  and  hend 
hack,  so  the  spores  can  sift  out  and  he 
spread  hy  the  wind.  The  number  of  teeth, 
their  sizej  shape  and  character  are  a 
way  to  identify  mosses  under  a 
microscope. 

Moss  habitat  also  helps 
to  identify  it.  Knothole  moss 
Anacamptodon  splachnoides, 
for  instance,  grows  in  knot- 
holes in  living  hardwood 
trees.  Anomodon  rostratus 
(most  mosses  do  not  have 
common  names),  grows  at 
the  base  of  hardwoods,  par- 
ticularly oak  trees,  and 
Pogonatum  brevicaule  is 
common  on  moist  clay 
banks  and  roadsides  in 
open  woods. 

Color  can  also  he  a clue. 

Hedwigia  ciliate,  or  white- 
tipped  moss,  has  leaves  with  white 
tips  and  grows  on  exposed  rocks  on  ridges. 
Leucobrvumglaucum,  the  common  pincush- 
ion moss,  forms  luxuriant,  whitish-green 
cushions  in  woods  on  both  rocks  and  soil. 
Entodon  seductrix  grows  in  glossy  yellowish- 
green  mats  on  rotten  logs,  earth,  rocks,  and 
roots  of  trees. 

We  found  those  and  many  more  moss 
species  by  exploring  only  a small  area  at 
Alan  Seeger.  In  fact,  we  couldn’t  take  more 
than  a few  steps  before  discovering  still 
another  new  species.  Webster  says  40  to  50 
species  can  be  found  in  a typical  Pennsyl- 
vania woodland  and  estimates  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  over  300  species.  Worldwide 
the  figute  of  25,000  has  been  suggested. 

The  largest  of  our  mosses  and  one  of  the 


easiest  to  identify  when  it  is  fruiting  is 
Polvtrichum  ohioense,  one  of  more  than  100 
species  of  hait  cap  mosses.  The  capsules  ate 
angles  and  gradually  taper  to  the  setae, 
which  are  reddish  below  and  yellow  above. 
It  grows  in  moist,  shady  woods  from  New- 
foundland to  Alabama  and  in  Oregon  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Europeans 
made  a decoction  of  hairy- 
cap  moss  that  was  sup- 
posed to  strengthen  and 
beautify  hair. 

Both  mosses  and  li- 
chens ate  important  for 
their  water-holding  ca- 
pacities. Lichens  hold  two 
to  10  percent  of  water  on 
dry  days  and  300  percent 
on  rainy  ones.  Mosses 
capture  moisture  in  cup- 
like bases  of  their  spread 
green  leaves.  Sphagnum 
mosses  are  especially  ab- 
sorbent and  can  hold  up  to 
200  times  their  own  weight  in 
water.  Because  of  this.  Native  Ameri- 
cans used  sphagnum  mt«ses  for  diapers. 
They  were  also  used  to  dress  wounds  during 
the  first  world  war.  Mosses  and  lichens  help 
to  prevent  too  much  water  from  pouring 
down  mountainsides  during  storms.  The 
source  of  many  mountain  streams  often 
begins  in  an  over-satutated  bed  of  moss. 

Not  many  creatures  eat  moss.  Webster 
theorizes  that  because  mosses  have  existed 
for  such  a long  time,  they  have  evolved  not 
to  he  consumed.  But  everyone  agrees  with 
Englishman  John  Ruskin  who  praised 
mosses  as  “the  soft  green  beds  into  which 
our  feet  sink.”  1 know  1 do  when  1 walk  our 
lushly-covered  mossy  trails  on  Laurel  Ridge 
or  sit  at  the  base  of  a tree  encircled  in  a bed 
of  moss.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  Tom  Tatum 


Bowhunt  Safe; 
Bowhunt  Smart 


IT’S  FUNNY,  the  things  that  race  through 
your  mind  while  you’re  hurtling  toward 
earth  m the  nanoseconds  that  follow  a fall 
from  a treestand.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
thought  that  reminds  you  how  stupid  you 
were  for  getting  yourself  into  the  situation 
in  the  first  place.  And  then  there’s  the  one 
that  occurs  with  a thud  of  epiphany,  of  how 
quickly  and  ungently  the  ground  has  come 
up  to  greet  you. 

Yes,  1 once  fell  from  a treestand  when 
bowhunting.  It  occurred  during  my  inex- 
penenced  and  formative  years  in  the  sport, 
more  than  20  years  ago.  Hasn’t  happened 
since.  Won’t  happen  again.  Like  most 
bowhunting  accidents,  it  was  caused  by  a 
dangerous  combination  of  carelessness  and 


inexperience.  I had  borrowed  an  old,  dis- 
carded wooden  ladder  from  my  grandfa- 
ther, lugged  it  to  my  local  deer  woods,  and 
propped  it  up  against  an  old  oak  where  it 
gave  me  access  to  the  wooden  seat  stand  1 
had  built  12  feet  above  the  ground.  I had 
used  this  ladder/stand  combination  a few 
times  in  the  early  season  without  incident. 

But  on  the  third  or  fourth  excursion,  as 
1 scrambled  to  get  from  the  ladder  to  the 
treestand,  1 shifted  my  weight  on  the  top 
rung.  The  rotten  wood  snapped  like  a brittle 
bone  and  the  next  thing  1 knew  I was 
plunging,  head  first,  toward  terra  firma.  1 
remember  reaching  up,  flailing  my  hands, 
my  boots  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  trying 
to  desperately  latch  onto  something  to 
break  my  fall.  The  next  thing  1 knew,  I was 
on  the  ground.  Emphatically. 

My  head  was  spinning  and  a funny  tin- 
gling ran  up  and  down  my  spine.  My  bow, 
which  1 was  carrying  in  one  hand  as  I 
ascended  the  ladder,  was  lying  20  feet  away. 
My  glasses  were  10  feet  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 1 may  have  been  momentarily  uncon- 
scious; 1 don’t  know.  But  1 was  lucky.  1 hit 
the  ground  high  on  my  hack  and  shoulders. 
It  was  a marshy  area  where  the  soil  was  soft 
and  spongy.  1 got  up,  brushed  myself  off, 
and  lived  to  bowhunt  another  day. 

They  say  that  whatever  doesn’t  kill  you 
makes  you  tougher  . . . or  smarter.  That’s 
a maxim  that  can  apply  to  life  in  general  or 

BECAUSE  most  bowhunters  prefer  to  be  in 
their  stands  before  first  light,  carrying  a 
flashlight  and  keeping  it  on  until  the  stand 
is  reached  is  a primary  safety  consideration. 
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STATISTICS  show  that  the  most 
common  accidents  involving  bow- 
hunters  are  treestand  related.  Safety 
belts  or  harnesses  are  an  absolute 
must  for  treestand  users,  but  they 
must  be  worn  properly.  Belts  should 
be  placed  up  around  the  ribcage,  not 
around  the  waist.  A waist-mounted 
belt  will  flip  a hunter  upside  down. 
Safety  belts  should  be  worn  from  the 
moment  the  hunter  starts  up  the  tree 
until  he  returns  to  the  ground,  too. 


bowhunting  in  particular.  Whatever  doesn’t 
kill  you  while  you’re  bowhunting  may  make 
you  smarter,  but  unfortunately,  it  may  also 
maim  or  cripple  you.  Needless  to  say,  it’s 
the  careless  or  inexperienced  bowhunter 
who’s  most  likely  to  encounter  the  closest 
calls  and  potentially  fatal  situations. 

While  it’s  true  that,  statistically,  hunt- 
ing and  bowhunting  are  ranked  among  the 
safest  recreational  pursuits,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule.  Any  bowhunting 
excursion  is  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  poten- 
tial hazards,  but  for  the  educated,  safety- 
conscious hunter,  these  need  not  pose  any 
serious  threats. 

That’s  the  bowhunting  gospel  accord- 
ing to  John  Eppinger,  Jr.,  of  Berwyn,  Penn- 
sylvania. Eppinger,  age  42,  serves  as  the 
Bowhunter  Education  Director  for  the 
United  Bowhunters  of  Pennsylvania. 


Eppinger  conducts  a 10-hour  course  that’s 
normally  offered  in  two  segments,  usually 
eight  hours  on  a Saturday  and  one  2-hour 
evening  session.  The  National  Bowhunter 
Education  Foundation  (NBEF)  created  in 
1968,  developed  the  program  Eppinger 
teaches.  While  not  mandatory  here  in 
Penn’s  Woods,  the  coutse  is  currently  te- 
quired  in  10  states,  including  neighboring 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  before  a 
prospective  hunter  can  he  granted  a 
howhunting  license.  “Our  course  may  not 
be  mandatory  here  in  Pennsylvania,” 
Eppinger  notes,  “but  I’d  highly  recommend 
it  for  both  beginning  and  veteran 
bowhunters.” 

Most  bowhunters  like  to  be  in  their 
stands  long  before  first  light,  entering  the 
woods  under  cover  of  darkness.  Safety  tip 
number  one:  Carry  a flashlight.  Then  keep 
it  on  until  you  reach  your  stand.  According 
to  Eppinger’s  statistics,  the  two  major  areas 
of  concern  resulting  in  accidents  and  inju- 
ties  are  treestand  accidents  and  self-in- 
flicted wounds.  But  on  rare  occasions  a 
bowhunter  may  be  shot  in  mistake  for  game. 

“We  know  of  only  one  fatality  caused  by 
one  bowhunter  being  killed  by  another 
bowhunter,”  explains  Eppinger.  “It  hap- 
pened about  five  years  ago  in  the  state  of 
Indiana.  A bowhunter  had  prepared  a 
treestand  the  day  before  the  season  opened. 
The  next  morning,  another  hunter  found 
the  treestand  and  climbed  into  it.  When 
the  first  hunter  approached  the  stand  some 
time  later,  without  a flashlight,  the  other 
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hunter  mistook  him  for  a deer  and  shot 
him  fatally  through  the  chest.” 

Rememher,  not  every  other  hunter  out 
there  is  as  smart  or  cautious  as  you.  The 
beam  of  your  flashlight  identifies  you, 
unmistakably,  as  a human  being.  Even  the 
most  trigger-happy  bowhunter  won’t  he 
slinging  arrows  in  your  direction.  Without 


SELF-INFLICTED  bowhunting  wounds  can 
be  avoided  by  making  sure  quiver  has 
protective  guard/shield  when  carrying 
broadheads. 

the  flashlight  beam,  your  shadowy  figure 
could  become  the  trophy  buck  of  someone 
else’s  pre-dawn  imagination.  Some  hunters 
prefer  not  to  use  flashlights,  believing  the 
beams  may  alert  wary  bucks  in  the  vicinity. 
Such  a notion,  however,  can  lead  to  a 
painful  price. 

The  same  flashlight  rule  applies  when 
leaving  the  woods.  You  may  cross  paths 
with  a bowhunter  who’s  stretching  his  day 
beyond  our  legal  hours  and  you  might  sound 
like  a deer  walking  by.  And  if  you  shoot  a 
deer  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  may  need 
that  flashlight  for  tracking  and  trailing 
chores  in  failing  light. 

If  you’re  a typical  bowhunter,  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  your  sport  begins  when 
you  arrive  at  your  stand.  But  Eppinger 
preaches  that  treestand  accidents  are  pre- 


ventable. One  critical  consideration  is  to 
select  the  right  tree.  It  should  be  a 
straight  tree  with  few  branches.  If  it 
bends,  place  the  stand  on  the  opposite 
(non-acute)  side  of  the  hend.  When  us- 
ing climbing  stands,  avoid  climbing  in 
wet  or  icy  conditions.  Rough  bark  trees 
like  oak  or  ash  are  ideal;  avoid  loose  bark 
trees  like  hickory  and  smooth  hark  trees 
like  beech,  maple  and  tulip  poplar. 

When  using  tree  steps,  the  last  step 
should  be  placed  above  the  stand. 
Eppinger  says  that  most  accidents  occur 
at  the  moment  the  hunter  steps  up  into 
the  stand,  which  may  abruptly  shift,  cre- 
ating a sudden  loss  of  balance  and  a fall. 
A far  safer  method  is  to  step  down  onto 
the  hunting  platform  from  the  higher 
step,  making  shifting  and  loss  of  balance 
far  less  likely.  Rememher:  Tree  steps  may 
not  he  used  on  puhluic  land;  and  on  pri- 
vate land,  the  user  m;ust  have  prior  writ- 
ten persmission  from  the  landowner. 

Safety  belts  or  harnesses  are  a must. 
“But  wear  the  belts  properly,”  says 
Eppinger.  “They  should  be  placed  up 
around  the  ribcage,  not  around  the  waist. 
A waist  mounted  belt  will  flip  a falling 
hunter  upside  down.  A good  quality  har- 
ness is  the  best  solution.  The  quality  har- 
nesses have  metal,  not  plastic,  buckles.” 

Safety  belts  should  be  worn  from  the 
moment  the  hunter  starts  up  the  tree 
until  he  returns  to  the  ground.  Many 
manufacturers  are  now  emphasizing  spe- 
cialized climbing  belts  in  addition  to 
standard  safety  belts  used  while  on  stand. 
Eppinger  notes  the  importance  of  using 
belts  when  placing  and  removing  stands 
before  and  after  the  season. 

While  many  hunters  (like  me)  prefer 
to  hunt  high,  20  to  30  feet  off  the  ground, 
Eppinger  believes  such  heights  are  un- 
wise and  unnecessarily  dangerous.  “Ten 
or  12  feet  is  plenty,”  he  insists,  “and 
higher  elevations  create  more  difficult 
and  steeper  shots.  When  it  comes  to 
treestands,  lower  is  better  and  safer.” 

While  self-inflicted  bowhunting  wounds 
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IT'S  IMPERATIVE  that  bowhunters  use  a 
rope  to  pull  equipment  into  the  treestand 
afterthey've  safely  secured  stand  and  safety 
belt. 

are  far  less  prevalent  than  treestand  acci- 
dents, they’re  still  injuries  that  can  he 
avoided.  “Most  self-inflicted  wounds  come 
from  careless  accidents  caused  by  handling 
broadheads  without  using  a broadhead 
wrench,”  Eppinger  explains. 

Another  often  overlooked  source  of  self- 
inflicted  wounds  comes  when  field-dress- 
ing deer.  “Hunters  should  be  aware  of  their 
broadheads  when  field  dressing.  Even  if  the 
killing  shot  passed  through  the  animal, 
there’s  some  chance  that  the  animal  may 
have  been  hit  before  and  some  other  archer’s 
broadhead  might  still  be  imbedded  in  the 
animal.” 

Like  most  treestand  accidents,  self-in- 
flicted wounds  can  usually  be  avoided  by 
applying  common  sense.  “So  always  make 
sure  your  quiver  is  equipped  with  a 
broadhead  guard  to  protect  and  shield  you 
from  those  razor-sharp  points,”  adds 
Eppinger,  “and  never  walk  or  sneak  through 
the  woods  with  a nocked  arrow  — unless 
you  happen  to  be  stalking  a deer  to  within 
bow  range.” 

Since  1 990  Eppinger  has  instructed  more 


than  25  different  howhunting  safety  classes 
with  as  many  as  32  students  per  class, 
although  the  avetage  is  around  15.  “The 
course  has  been  expanded  over  the  years. 
Now  we  cover  howhunting  ethics  and  re- 
sponsibilities, how  to  select  sale  and  appro- 
priate equipment,  first  aid,  survival  tactics, 
wildlife  biology,  tracking  and  trailing  skills, 
and  methodology.  You  might  call  it  a kind 
of ‘safety  PLUS’  course.” 

Eppinger,  like  other  members  of  United 
Bowhunters,  believes  that  appropriate 
bowhunter  conduct  is  crucial  to  the  sport’s 
public  image  and  future.  This  conduct  in- 
cludes respecting  landowners’  rights,  obey- 
ing all  game  laws,  using  equipment  safely, 
using  prudent  shot  selection  to  avoid 
wounding  game,  recovering  wounded  game, 
practicing  enough  to  be  competent  with 
your  equipment  while  hunting,  and  taking 
proper  care  of  and  making  sure  all  meat  is 
used. 

“When  It  comes  to  bowhunting  public 
relations,  bowhunters  are  often  their  own 
worst  enemies,”  laments  Eppinger.  To  this 
end,  Eppinger  cites  a few  common-sense 
“don’ts”  that  image-conscious  bowhunters 
should  keep  in  mind.  “Don’t  display  game 
in  public.  Don’t  htag  about  missed  or  lost 
game  or  how  many  deer  you  ‘hit’last  season. 
Such  boasting  is  essentially  a self-indict- 
ment of  your  own  incompetence.  Don’t 
wear  your  camo  in  public,  and  please  avoid 
wearing  those  T -shirts  with  obnoxious  im- 
ages or  slogans  that  reflect  badly  on 
bowhunting.” 

Eppinger,  a lifelong  bowhunter  himself, 
is  clearly  as  concerned  about  the  well- 
being of  the  sport  he  loves  as  much  as  the 
health  and  safety  of  individual  bowhunters. 
He  tries  to  get  both  messages  across  when 
he  delivers  his  course  instruction.  “It  there’s 
one  thing  1 want  bowhunters  to  take  away 
from  our  course  beyond  the  safety  aspect, 
it’s  an  understanding  of  how  each  hunter’s 
actions  in  the  bowhunting  woods  can  af- 
fect both  the  short-range  and  long-range 
future  of  bowhunting  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  United  States.”  □ 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


Shooting  opportunities  in  the  field  could  be  limited.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  invest  in  a fine  scoped  rifle  outfit, 
then  scrimp  on  ammo  during  the  ..  . 


Helen  Lewis 


Sight-In 


\\7hydo  you  shoot  a halt  dozen  or  more 
W times  to  sight  in  a title?”  a visitor 
asked.  “I  sight  in  mine  with  two  shots.  It’s 
dead  center,  and  a lot  of  ammo  is  saved.” 
“I  don’t  believe  in  saving  ammo  when  it 
comes  to  sighting  in  a title.  I’m  convinced 
that  the  more  shots  fired  during  the  sight- 
in,  the  better  a hunter’s  chances  will  he 
when  the  moment  of  truth  arrives.” 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  a waste  of  car- 
tridges and  a waste  of  time.  I sighted  in  my 
rifle  yesterday  with  just  two  shots,”  he 
repeated. 


“Are  you  positively  sure  it  is  zeroed  in?” 
I asked.  “I  know  the  method  you’re  using. 
You’re  hanking  on  the  first  shot  to  be  on 
the  point  of  aim,  or  where  the  rifle  is 
actually  zeroed  for,  and  that  can  be  risky.  If 
the  shot  is  off  for  any  reason  — wind,  poor 
trigger  pull,  flinching,  whatever  — then 
any  following  adjustments  you  make  will 
not  he  good. 

“I  have  my  rifle  in  the  car  with  enough 
cartridges  to  prove  my  method  is  right,”  he 
cut  in.  “I  can  show  you  with  just  one  shot.” 
A few  minutes  later  he  handed  me  a nice 
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custom  .30-06  rifle  built  on  a Mauser  ac- 
tion. He  told  me  he  had  loaded  the  ammo, 
carefully  weighing  each  powder  charge. 
When  he  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  do  the 
shooting,  1 told  him  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  do  it  because  he  would  know  exactly 
where  he  was  aiming.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  rifle  was  dead  on  at  100  yards. 

After  we  got  my  inside  benchrest  set  up 
and  the  shooting  windows  open,  he  cham- 
bered a shell  and  told  me  to  watch  the 
center  3-inch  square  because  it  would  soon 
have  a hole  in  it.  I focused  my  spotting 
scope  on  the  square  hut  failed  to  see  a hole 
when  the  rifle  cracked.  There  was  a hole, 
but  it  was  two  inches  to  the  right  and  about 
one  inch  high. 

“1  must  have  pulled  that  shot,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “I’ll  try  another  it  you  have  no 
objections.” 

“Be  my  guest,”  I answered. 

The  second  shot  was  about  one  inch 
from  the  right  side  of  the  target,  and  a hit 
lower  than  the  first  shot. 

“Why  don’t  you  adjust  your  scope  to 
bring  the  bullet  to  the  left  and  down,”  1 
suggested.  “Your  barrel  is  not  overheated, 
and  it’s  possible  the  rifle  may  be  hitting  on 
the  point  of  aim.  It  took  five  more  shots, 
but  the  last  three  were  in  the  bullseye.  I 
didn’t  push  the  issue,  but  he  did  admit  that 
maybe  shooting  more  that  two  shots  during 
a sight-in  session  was  a good  idea. 

From  my  years  of  operating  a scope 
mounting  shop  1 learned  that  probably  half 
of  the  hunters  in  the  woods  on  the  deer 
season  opener  are  carrying  rifles  that  haven’t 
been  zeroed  in.  I’ve  heard  some  rather 
discouraging  incidents  where  deer  were 
missed  due  to  rifles  not  being  properly 
sighted  in.  One  landowner  1 know  had 
gone  to  a lot  of  trouble  and  some  expense 
building,  on  his  property,  an  elaborate 
treestand  that  included  a benchrest. 

On  the  season  opener  a nice  buck  of- 
fered him  a standing  shot  at  about  140 
yards.  He  said  the  sight  picture  was  perfect, 
and  an  even  trigger  pull  kept  him  from 
flinching.  When  the  rifle  cracked,  the  buck 


disappeared.  He  felt  sure  the  deer  wouldn’t 
go  far.  To  his  chagrin,  though,  he  found  no 
signs  of  a hit,  and  a half  mile  of  tracking 
proved  the  bullet  never  touched  the  deer. 

When  I fired  his  rifle  from  my  inside 
benchrest  it  was  more  than  a foot  high  at 
100  yards.  He  found  it  hard  to  believe 
because  a gunsmith  had  zeroed  his  rifle  in 
with  a collimator.  He  was  so  confident  that 
the  rifle  was  zeroed,  he  didn’t  bother  to 
take  a few  shots  from  a solid  rest.  Seven 
shots  later  the  rifle  was  zeroed  in,  and  he 
admitted  it  was  a hard  way  to  learn  a lesson. 

As  for  the  “save  ammo”  method,  I don’t 
want  to  come  down  too  hard  on  this,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  doesn’t  work.  Even 
sighting  in  a rifle  at  25  yards  is  not  the  best 
approach.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  beats  a 
solid  bench  and  a couple  of  sandbags  on  a 
100-yard  range.  And  I’m  a firm  believer  in 
cutting  holes  in  paper.  Shooting  3-shot 
groups  is  not  a waste  of  ammunition.  In 
fact,  it’s  a proven  way  to  get  to  know  your 
rifle. 

Getting  to  know  your  rifle  is  not  just  idle 
talk.  It’s  surprising  how  many  hunters  are 
not  completely  familiar  with  the  rifle  they 
are  using.  Sure,  they  know  how  to  load  and 
work  the  safety,  hut  they  might  have  prob- 
lems getting  the  correct  eye  relief  For 
instance,  a heavy  hunting  coat  will  change 
the  eye  relief  If  the  hunter  hasn’t  practiced 
a few  times  shouldering  the  rifle  when 
wearing  the  coat,  it  could  spell  trouble  in 
the  woods. 

Several  years  ago  a group  of  us  went  to 
Nebraska  to  hunt  prairie  dogs.  I suppose  we 
spent  almost  a month  getting  everything  in 
order.  We  even  took  an  extra  set  of  wheel 
bearings  for  the  small  trailer.  Jim  Peightal 
checked  out  his  vehicle  completely,  mak- 
ing certain  all  the  belts,  air  conditioner  and 
fluid  levels  were  in  order.  He  meant  to 
change  thermostats,  but  that  slipped  his 
mind.  On  the  first  morning  out  of  Sidney, 
guess  what?  The  thermostat  stuck  and 
caused  a 2-hour  delay.  I’m  mentioning  this 
just  to  illustrate  that  checking  out  the  rifle 
(and  other  gear)  is  essential.  While  we  do 
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a good  job  in  getting  everything  ready  for 
opening  day,  we  often  overlook  sighting  in 
the  rifle.  We  assume  it  is  still  on  zero  from 
last  year. 

1 won’t  argue  the  point  that  many  rifles 
hold  their  zero  for  a long  period  of  time,  hut 
why  take  chances.  1 don’t  have  any  hard 
statistics  on  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
average  deer  hunter  gets  a shot  at  a buck 
about  every  four  years.  W ith  odds  like  that, 
it  pays  to  he  prepared.  Once  the  missed 
deer  disappears,  it’s  too  late.  I suppose  over 
the  years  1 have  sighted  in  hundreds  of  rifles 
on  the  second  day  of  the  season  that  had 
failed  on  the  opener.  Each  owner  told  a 
similar  story  — he  thought  the  rifle  was 
sighted  m,  but  it  wasn’t. 

I’ve  mentioned  several  methods  for  ze- 
roing in  a rifle,  hut  I’m  convinced  two  or 
three  sight-in  sessions  at  a range  is  unheat- 
ahle.  However,  there  is  a proper  way  of 
doing  it,  and  these  guidelines  should  he 
followed  exactly. 

First,  clean  the  hore  with  a brass  brush 
and  a hore  solvent  such  as  Shooter’s  Choice. 
Make  certain  the  patches  are  not  greenish 
or  bluish  in  color.  If  they  are,  there  is  still 
fouling  in  the  hore.  Next,  determine  what 
bullet  weight  will  he  used  for  the  hunt. 
Don’t  zero  in  with  1 80-grain  slugs  and  then 
switch  to  150-grain  bullets. 

Before  inserting  a live  round  in  the 
chamber,  dry-fire  for  several  minutes.  This 
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is  nothing  more  than  aiming  the  empty 
rifle  at  the  target  and  pulling  the  trigger 
evenly.  Dry  firing  cuts  down  on  flinching. 
On  centerfire  rifles,  no  harm  is  done  to  the 
firing  pin  by  releasing  it  in  an  open  cham- 
ber. That’s  not  the  case  with  rimfires, 
though.  With  rimfires,  an  empty  case  for  a 
buffer  should  be  used,  so  the  firing  pin 
won’t  put  a deep  indentation  in  the  barrel 
or  batter  the  end  of  the  pin. 

It’s  important  to  relax  when  sighting  in 
a rifle;  don’t  stiffen  your  body.  Keep  both 
feet  flat  on  the  ground  and  at  90  degrees  to 
the  target.  Recoil  is  far  less  noticeable 
when  shooting  from  a relaxed  position. 
When  the  muscles  stiffen,  the  rifle  will 
actually  bounce  off  the  shoulder.  1 realize 
that  the  rifle  must  be  held  firmly  against 
the  shoulder  and  pulled  down  securely  on 
the  front  sandbag,  and  the  more  a rifle 
kicks,  the  tighter  it  must  he  held.  Don’t 
over  do  it,  though.  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  using  a pad  or  towel  between  the  butt 
plate  and  the  shoulder.  Just  make  certain 
the  rifle  is  pulled  into  the  shoulder  pocket. 

Dry  firing  should  be  done  until  the  trig- 
ger is  released  without  making  the  crosswire 
in  the  scope  jump.  When  that  happens,  it’s 
a sure  bet  the  shooter  flinched.  Ten  min- 
utes of  dry  firing  can  he  more  beneficial 
than  shooting  a box  of  ammo. 

When  it’s  time  for  live  ammo,  use  the 
same  sight  picture,  breathing  control  and 
trigger  pull  that  was  used  during  the 
dry  firing.  Don’t  make  any  sight  ad- 
justments after  the  first  shot.  Shoot 
another  round  to  see  if  there  is  a 
noticeable  impact  change.  If  the  sec- 
ond shot  impacts  near  the  first,  it’s 
time  to  start  making  adjustments. 
Let’s  say  the  two  holes  are  low  and  to 
the  left  of  the  hullseye,  and  it’s  wise 


A FOLDING  ironing  board  and  chair 
make  an  ideal  benchrest.  Note  that 
face  is  tight  against  the  stock  and  rifle 
is  pulled  firmly  into  shoulder  pocket. 
Left  hand  grips  forearm  securely  and 
pulls  it  into  front  sandbag. 
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to  use  a hullseye  no  larger  than  three  inches 
in  diameter.  Instead  of  making  both  adjust- 
ments to  bring  the  rifle  in  the  center  of  the 
target,  turn  only  the  elevation  wheel  to 
bring  the  bullet  up.  If  the  scope  has 
'^-minute  adjustments  ('/^-inch  of  move- 
ment, at  100  yards,  for  each  click)  and  the 
holes  are  five  inches  below  the  center  of 
the  hullseye,  10  clicks  are  needed  to  bring 
the  bullet  up  to  center. 

That’s  the  theory.  1 favor  doing  it  in 
steps.  Turn  the  metering  wheel  five  clicks 
of  elevation  and  fire  again.  If  the  scope  is 
metering  properly,  the  bullet  should  he  up 
about  2 ‘/2-inches.  T urn  the  wheel  five  more 
clicks  and  fire.  I’ve  learned  over  the  years 
that  most  scopes  do  not  meter  precisely. 
After  metering  the  second  five  clicks,  the 
bullet  may  have  come  up  just  an  inch  or  so. 
It’s  really  trial  and  error. 

When  satisfied  with  the  elevation  level, 
turn  the  windage  wheel  to  move  the  bullet 
to  the  right.  It’s  likely  that  by  the  time  the 
rifle  is  centering  its  shots  in  the  hullseye. 


both  wheels  will  need  additional  adjust- 
ment. 

If  seven  to  1 0 shots  were  fired  during  the 
sight-in,  allow  the  barrel  to  cool  com- 
pletely and  then  fire  a 3-shot  group  using 
the  same  sight  picture  used  during  the 
sight-in.  Here  again,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  several  adjustments  before  the  rifle  is 
sighted  in  dead  on  at  1 00  yards.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  barrel  overheated  and 
“walked”  during  the  first  sight-in.  During 
the  cooling,  the  barrel  was  back  to  its 
original  position.  This  is  one  reason  1 insist 
that  a sight-in  is  not  a five  minute  affair. 

In  fact,  repeating  the  sight-in  process 
several  times  over  a period  of  a week  will 
give  an  even  clearer  picture  of  how  the  rifle 
reacts  to  heat.  Also,  the  shooter  will  smooth 
out  the  trigger  pull.  I’ve  claimed  for  years 
that  what  is  learned  at  the  benchrest  car- 
ries over  to  the  field.  Sighting  in  a rifle  to 
me  is  a learning  process,  and  the  more  shots 
fired  from  the  bench,  the  greater  the  chance 
for  success  in  the  field.  □ 

A 


Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 

Who^s  That  Cackling? 

Circle  the  hidden  misfit  capital  letters  and  copy  them  in  the  space  provided  at  the 
bottom. 


Fun 


My  scientific  nameR  is  Phasianus  Colchicus,  and  1 belong  to  the  order  Galliformes, 
which  also  includes  turkey,  Iquail  and  grouse.  I was  brought  to  North  America  from 
ChiNna  in  the  late  1800s  aGnd  here  to  Pennsylvania  in  1915.  I adapted  well  to 
farmNing  communities,  but  in  the  last  30  years  my  natural  populatiEons  have 
decreased  drastically  in  the  Keystone  State.  Because  I’m  a popular  game  bird  with 
Chunters,  the  GaKme  Commission  stocks  around  200,000  of  myE  species  eDvery 
fall.  Hunters  identify  the  Proosters  by  their  cHackle,  long,  pointed  tails  and  the 
white  ringE  around  their  neckAs.  Riding  the  wind  at  speeds  of  up  to  45  mph,  I Sam 
quite  a challenge  for  shooters.  It  is  Ahoped  that  plantings  of  warmN  season  grasses 
will  provide  habitat  to  once  again  sustain  naturalT  reproduction. 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


More  than  300,000  hunters  spent 
nearly  three  million  days  afield  in 
Oregon  last  year.  Despite  that  many 
hunters,  only  14  hunting  accidents, 
including  one  fatality,  were  recorded 
during  1996. 

There  were  8,843  white-tailed  deer 
taken  in  Massachusetts  during  1996  — 
down  11  percent  from  1995.  About  23 
percent  of  the  antlered  deer  and  33 
percent  of  adult  does  taken  were  at  least 
3.5  years  old. 

At  the  end  of  the  sign-up  period  to 
enroll  in  the  CRP  last  spring  the  states 
with  the  highest  amount  of  land  offered 
were:  Texas,  3.4  million  acres;  North 
Dakota,  2.5  million  acres;  and 
M.ontana,  2.3  million  acres. 

There  were  23  hunting  accidents  in 
Kansas  in  1996  — the  third  lowest  since 
tecord'keeping  began  in  1962  and  only 
one  accident  more  than  the  tecord  low  of 
22  in  1993  and  1995.  None  of  the 
accidents  were  fatal.  Ot  the  23  accidents, 
thtee  occurred  during  illegal  activity,  and 
three  were  self-inflicted.  Shotguns  were 
involved  in  74  percent  of  all  the 
accidents.  Hunters  10-19  years  old  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  accidents, 
while  those  in  the  20-29  and  40-49  age 
groups  recorded  the  fewest.  Of  the  quarry 
hunted  during  accidents,  quail  was  first 
and  pheasant  a close  second,  followed  by 
deer  and  raccoon.  Turkey,  fox  and  rabbit 
hunters  recorded  the  lowest  number  of 
accidents.  About  185,000  hunting 
licenses  are  sold  in  Kansas  each  year,  hut 
hunters  under  16  years  old  and  older 
than  65  are  not  required  to  buy  a license. 


There  were  2,069  permits  issued  for 
the  1 996  fall  firearms  turkey  season  in 
Connecticut  and  124  birds  were  taken. 
During  the  ’96  fall  archery  turkey 
season,  2,275  permits  were  issued 
resulting  in  27  birds  taken. 

A survey  in  Maine  during  1996 
indicated  that  1,321  moose  hunters 
reported  seeing  about  4,800  grouse, 
compared  to  18,000  grouse  in  1995  and 
5,800  grouse  in  1994-  Moose  hunters 
reported  hatvesting  1,707  grouse  in 
1996,  compared  to  7,900  in  1995  and 
2,500  in  1994. 

North  Dakota’s  1,555  ruffed  grouse 
hunters  took  4,605  birds  in  1996  — up 
103  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Ducks  Unlimited  recently  celebrated 
the  one  billionth  dollar  its  supporters 
have  raised  since  the  founding  of  the 
world’s  largest  private  non-profit 
wetlands,  waterfowl  and  wildlife 
conservation  organization  in  1937. 
Conserving  nearly  7.5  million  acres  of 
wetland  and  waterfowl  habitat  across 
North  America,  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
grown  from  6,270  supporters  to  more 
than  900,000  supporters.  Currently, 
Ducks  Unlimited  projects  exist  in  all  50 
states  and  in  major  regions  of  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

Forty-two  of  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties  are  over  50  percent  rural; 
seven  are  100  percent  rural. 


Answers:  Ring-Necked  Pheasant. 
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PCC 

Books 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
1895-1995,  by  foe  Kosack,  covers  the 
agency's  first  100  years  ami  includes 
more  than  60  historical  photographs. 

Price:  $12.22 


Gone  for  the  Day  is  a 
compilation  of  Game 
News  columns  written 
and  illustrated  by  famed 
wildlife  artist  and 
naturalist,  the  late  Ned 
Smith. 
Price:  $5.66 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  a 214-page 
hardcover  by  fames  and  Lillian  Wakeley, 
details  birds  most  commonly  found  here, 
plus  information  on  their  biology  and 

behavior.  Pennsylvania  Game 

Price.  $12.22  Cookbook  is  a collection 

of  nearly  200  recipes  for 
popular,  and  not  so 
popular,  game  animals. 

Price:  $4.72 


Pennsylvania  Wildlife:  A 
Viewer's  Guide,  by  Kathy 
and  Hal  Korber,  features  93 
sites  noted  for  their  wildlife 
viewing  potential.  Directions, 
maps  and  photos  included. 
Price:  $12.22 


Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  f.  Kenneth 
Doutt  et.al.  profiles  the 
state's  mammals  and 
their  roles  in  the  state's 
history. 

Price:  $9.43 


Pennsylvania  Big  Game 
Records,  1965-1986,  lists  the 
state's  official  trophy  deer  and 
bear  records,  along  with  many 
stories  of  exciting  hunts. 

Price;  $9.43 


BFETCnSnAANIA* 
BIG  GAME  RECORDS 


Tlie  Pennsul 


'€nnsi)l\-ann 


If  ( $1  M S 

cf 
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Prices  include  handling  and  post- 
age. PA  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 
Make  check  or  money  order  (no 
cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Game  Commission  and  send  to 
Dept.  MS,  2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17110-9797.  Items  may 
now  be  ordered  over  the  phone. 
Visa  or  MasterCard  accepted,  by  call- 
ing 1-888-888-3459. 


Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


Misty  Morning  Rendezvous 

THE  MAJESTIC  WILP  TURKEYS,  by  Marie  Girio  Brummett,  is  this 

year’s  Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fine  art  print.  This,  the  16th 
in  the  WTFW  series,  symbolizes  the  remarkable  wildlife  manage- 
ment accomplishments  achieved  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Once  nearly  wiped  out  in  Pennsylvania,  the  bird  now  is  found 
throughout  the  state,  even  in  our  most 
developed  areas. 

PRINTS  are  made  on  acid-free,  100  percent  rag  paper;  image 
i5  22'/2  X 15  inches.  Cost  is  $125  (add  $97.50  for  framing). 

Embroidered,  4-inch  patches  are  $4.72.  PA  residents  add 
6%  state  sales  tax;  shipping  is  included. 


PROCEEDS  from  WTFW  sales  benefit  Pennsylvania’s  nongame 
management  and  research  projects. 

Call  1-888-888-3459,  and  have  your  Visa  or  MasterCard  ready,  or  mail  your 
remittance,  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to  Dept.  MS, 
200 1 Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  1711 0-9797.  Do  not  send  cash. 
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editorial 


Same  Commitment 

For  a million  sportsmen,  when  it  comes  to  excitement  and  anticipation,  a 
deer  season  opener  heads  the  list.  Most  of  us  hunting  today  no  doubt  recall 
being  enthralled  while  our  grandfathers  and  fathers,  uncles  and  friends  recounted 
their  deer  season  plans  and  escapades,  dreaming  of  the  day  we  could  join  them. 

The  deer  hunting  tradition  runs  deep  here.  For  generations  Pennsylvania  has 
been  tenowned  for  deer  hunting.  What  many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of,  though,  is 
how  much  better  deer  hunting  is  today  than  it  was  20,  30,  40  or  more  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century,  deer  hunting  was  essentially  a two- 
week  buck  season,  and  hunters  were  allowed  to  take  one  deer.  Antlerless  seasons 
were  held  sporadically,  and  usually  only  in  selected  counties.  Since  the  1950s, 
deer  management  has  became  more  sophisticated  and,  as  a result,  hunting 
opportunities  have  mushroomed.  Now  we  have  deer  hunting  almost  continuously,  from 
October  through  mid-January,  statewide,  and  hunters  may  take  two  or  more  deer. 

Despite  longer  seasons  and  higher  than  ever  harvests,  many  hunters  criticize  and 
distrust  our  deer  management  program,  accusing  the  agency  of  everything  from 
fabricating  data  to  catering  to  special  interest  groups.  As  unfounded  as  such  claims  are, 
they  do  indicate  that  the  agency  needs  to  better  explain  and  promote  deer 
management.  To  do  so,  an  outreach  committee  has  been  named  and  charged  to  identify 
deer  management  problems  and  to  develop  ways  to  better  promote  deer  management. 
Tbe  12 -member  panel,  representing  a cross  section  of  employees  within  the  agency,  has 
already  identified  many  problem  areas. 

Generally,  these  problems  reflect  the  fact  that  many  people  — including  many 
within  the  Game  Commission  — don’t  understand  deer  management,  the  effects 
too  many  deet  have  on  the  landscape  and  other  wildlife,  or  the  ecological 
principles  upon  which  deer  management  is  based. 

Explaining  and  promoting  deer  management  has  been  an  ongoing  process,  and 
it  always  will  be.  “Controversy  has  been  synonymous  with  deer  and  their 
management  for  a long  time,”  explained  Cal  DuBrock,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Wddlife  Management.  “We’re  never  going  to  change  that;  it  would  be  futile  to  try. 
Deer  simply  mean  different  things  to  different  people.” 

Accommodating  more  than  a million  hunters,  with  seasons  running  through  d'/z 
months,  deer  hunting  has  come  a long  ways  in  just  the  past  few  decades,  thanks  to 
the  implementation  of  scientific  techniques  based  upon  proven  principles.  As 
we’re  beginning  to  see,  social  and  political  influences  are  likely  to  become  bigger 
factors  in  deer  management  decisions  in  the  coming  years. 

Currently,  the  deer  outreach  committee  is  surveying  all  Game  Commission 
employees.  Next,  hunters  and  other  members  of  the  general  public  will  be  invited 
to  provide  tbeir  thoughts  and  suggestions.  Watch  Game  News  for  further 
developments.  One  thing  remains  the  same:  the  Game  Commission  is  committed 
to  providing  the  best  deer  management  possible.  That  was  true  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  it’s  just  as  true  today.  — Bob  Mitchell 
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Editor: 

In  response  to  your  June 
editorial,  the  reason  HB 
1200,  the  license  increase  bill 
failed,  was  because  the  Game 
Commission  does  not  need 
nor  deserve  to  extract  more 
dollars  from  hunters’  wallets. 
With  a $27  million  surplus 
and  no  meaningful 
opportunity  for  input  from 
the  sportsmen’s  community, 
it  operates  without 
accountability.  House  Bill 
1200  gives  the  PGC  more 
sportsmen’s  dollars  without 
accountability.  The  PGC’s 
plan  to  cut  programs  is  an 
attempt  to  threaten  the 
Legislature  into  passing  HB 
1 200.  The  PGC  treats  the 
Legislature  with  disrespect;  it 
treats  Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen  even  worse.  I will 
continue  to  oppose 
unwarranted  license  increases 
until  programmatic  reforms 
and  accountability  measures 
are  fully  implemented. 

Representative  David 
Levdansky, 

Member  House  Game  and 
PiSHERiES  Committee, 
Elizabeth 

Editor: 

Bob  Steiner’s  “New 
Strategies  for  Old  Timers,”  in 
the  September  issue,  was  one 
of  the  best  stories  I’ve  seen  in 
25  years  of  reading  Game 
News.  It  shows  how  true 
sportsmen  can  keep  hunting 
relationships  special  and 
memories  alive. 

C.  Sutton, 
Athens 

Editor: 

Being  an  MP  on 
deployment  in  Macedonia,  I 


teally  enjoy  receiving  Game 
News.  Reading  the 
homespun  adventures  of  PA 
sportsmen  sends  my  mind 
hack  to  our  camp,  and  1 
especially  enjoy  reading 
WCO  Dirk  Remensnyder’s 
“Eield  Notes.”  It  was  hard 
keeping  up  with  his  6-11 
stride  when  we  hunted 
grouse  together. 

I’d  also  like  to  say  that 
the  rugged  beauty  of  the  Alps 
doesn’t  come  close  to  the 
colorful  fall  explosion  of 
Happy  Valley. 

T.  Raifsnider, 
Skopje,  MK 

Editor: 

I appreciate  receiving 
Game  News  by  the  first  of  the 
month,  rather  than  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

j.  Marutiak, 
Hudson,  FL 

Editor: 

A friend  and  I,  while  both 
opposed  to  Sunday  hunting, 
strongly  favor  it  for  junior 
hunters.  It  would  give 
youngsters  more  days  afield, 
and  families  more  time  to 
spend  with  one  another. 

J.  Garney, 
Clarks  Summit 

Editor: 

WCO  joe  Wenzel’s 
“Reflections”  really  hit 
home,  considering  it  was 
going  on  in  my  own 
backyard.  There  seems  to  be 
fewer  deer  around  lately,  and 


now  I’m  wondering  if  the 
violators  officer  Wenzel 
wrote  about  may  have  played 
a part.  We’ll  never  know. 

Mr.  Wenzel,  thank  you  for 
a job  well  done. 

j.  Wegrzynowicz, 
Penn  Lake 

Editor: 

The  fabulous  word 
pictures  Bob  Sopchick  paints 
can  be  rivaled  only  by  his 
wonderful  drawings.  His 
great  gift  for  capturing  nature 
makes  his  “Penn’s  Woods 
Sketchbook”  the  fitst  thing  I 
turn  to  every  month. 

D.  Kuchtjak, 
Economy  Borough 

Editor: 

While  scouting  a game 
lands  prior  to  hunting 
season,  1 couldn’t  help  but 
wonder  how  many  of  the 
horseback  riders,  mountain 
bikers,  hikers  and  others  out 
just  enjoying  the  outdoors  on 
land  my  hunting  license 
dollats  helped  buy  and 
maintain  were  anti-hunting. 

G.  Levengood, 
Boyertown 

Editor: 

You  want  to  hunt  on 
Sunday?  Go,  just  leave  yout 
gun  at  home  and  take, 
instead,  some  future  hunters 
with  you.  Teach  them  to 
hunt  with  their  eyes,  ears  and 
knowledge  and  show  them 
all  our  natural  wonders. 

D.A.  Itle, 
Loretto 


Your  comments  are  welcome.  Mail  them  to  "Letters," 
2001  Elmerton  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 


In  the  gloom  of  a snowy  afternoon  during 
deer  season  a boy  comes  of  age. 


The  Buck  that  Grew 

Me  Up 

Paul  A.  Matthews 


A WOULD  have  a fit,  I figured. 
And  old  Bart  Daskam  would 
likely  strangle  trying  to  hold  back  a 
horse  laugh.  Yet  as  a kid  just  feeling  my 
way  along  in  the  world  and  trying  to 
act  as  1 believed  an  adult  would  act,  1 
had  no  choice.  1 had  to  do  it  regardless 
of  how  foolish  it  seemed  or  what  others 
thought.  So  with  one  more  glance  at 
the  square  of  yellow  lamplight  coming 
from  what  had  once  been  an  old 
chicken  coop,  1 took  hold  of  the  deer 
rope  and  started  dragging. 

The  day  started  with  a desperation 
I’d  never  known.  Two  full  days  of 
hunting,  plus  an  hour  or  so  every  after- 
noon  after  school,  hadn’t  produced  so 
much  as  a glimpse  of  a buck,  and  here 
it  was,  the  last  day  of  the  season,  and 
the  woods  were  dry  and  frozen  with  the 
wind  whipping  from  the  northwest, 
driving  spikes  of  cold  through  my  coat 
into  the  marrow  of  my  bones.  Every 
step  was  like  walking  in  a washtub  of 
dry  cornflakes,  and  I knew  for  certain 
that  any  deer  downwind  would  pick  up 
my  scent  a quarter  mile  away.  On  top 
of  that,  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
Harris  family. 

1 headed  south,  hunting  along  the 
ridge  of  Huckleberry  Hill.  Off  to  my 
right,  the  steep  slope  was  a tangle  of 
laurel  and  massive  hemlocks  and  oaks, 
an  area  that  always  sheltered  deer  even 


though  you  couldn’t  always  see  them.  Dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  when  the  pressure 
was  on,  the  bucks  would  go  into  the  laurel 
and  lie  down  for  the  day,  moving  only 
when  a hunter  came  through,  and  even 
then  moving  only  far  enough  to  avoid 
being  seen. 

1 worked  slowly  along  the  ridge,  easing 
every  footstep  into  the  frozen  leaves  while 
studying  the  woods  below.  Every  stump, 
every  shadow  and  every  movement  was 
scrutinized  for  something  that  didn’t  be- 
long — the  outline  of  an  ear  or  the  flick  of 
a tail.  Even  the  chickadees  flitting  from 
one  hemlock  tip  to  another  were  cataloged 
in  my  mind,  because  more  than  once  in  the 
past  that  little  flicker  of  white  that  I’d 
taken  for  a chickadee  turned  out  to  be  the 
white  hairs  inside  a deer’s  ear.  Nothing  was 
overlooked. 

The  laurel  was  empty.  If  there  ever  had 
been  any  deer  in  there,  they  had  crawled 
into  a hole  in  the  ground  and  pulled  the 
hole  in  after  them.  Once,  while  1 sat  on  a 
log  stuffing  down  a soggy  bean  sandwich  to 
quiet  my  stomach,  1 thought  1 saw  move- 
ment, but  it  was  only  the  tops  of  the  laurel 
bending  in  the  wind.  1 stared  at  the  laurel 
until  my  eyes  bulged,  reached  out  with  my 
mind  to  conjure  up  a deer  and  place  it  in  an 
open  spot  long  enough  to  take  a shot.  But 
no  matter  how  hard  1 tried,  it  didn’t  work. 
TTie  slope  remained  windy  and  cold  and 
barren. 
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Like  any  other  kid,  I had  a difficult 
time  keeping  my  mind  on  the  job  at 
hand.  I fiddled  with  the  massive  ham- 
mer on  the  old  trapdoor  Springfield 
carbine,  testing  the  pressure  of  its  spring 
under  the  crook  of  my  thumb.  1 flipped 
open  the  breech  block  to  view  the 
“watermelon”  cartridge  that  lay  in  the 
chamber,  government  surplus  ammu- 
nition that  had  been  loaded  with  black 
powder  and  a 500-grain  lead  bullet  50 
years  earlier.  I even  lifted  it  from  the 
chamber  and  held  it  in  my  hands, 
looking  at  the  polished  brass  case  and 
the  enormity  of  it  all. 

That’s  when  1 saw  the  deer.  Right  in 
the  same  spot  where  I thought  I’d  seen 
a bit  of  movement  just  a few  minutes 
earlier.  It  materialized  out  of  thin  air  as 
though  it  might  have  just  stood  up 
from  its  bed.  And  then  without  a mo- 
ments hesitation,  it  moved  off  into  the 
laurel,  heading  downhill  into  the  wind. 

It  was  a buck,  too.  A prime  animal 
with  a rack  big  enough  that  I didn’t 
have  to  look  twice.  In  an  instant  I was 
off  the  log  fumbling  to  get  the  car- 
tridge back  into  the  chamber  and  the 
breech  block  closed  and  the  hammer 
back  at  full  cock  all  in  one  motion.  It 
didn’t  work.  Long  before  the  little  car- 
bine ever  reached  my 
shoulder,  the  buck  so  des- 
perately needed  melted 
into  the  laurel. 

I would  rather  have 
been  hit  in  the  pit  of  my 
stomach,  and  for  the  next 
few  minutes  I said  a lot  of 
words  that  would  have 
caused  Ma  to  wash  my 

SOON  I came  on  the  deer 
tracks  — five  sets  heading 
north  along  the  Buckhorn. 

The  tracks  were  sharply 
defined  with  hardly  a fresh 
snowflake  inside  despite 
the  swirling  snow  around 
me. 


mouth  out  with  soap  if  she  would  have 
heard  them.  I gritted  my  teeth  and  spit  into 
the  wind,  but  the  buck  was  gone  as  though 
it  had  never  existed. 

Bart  Daskam  had  told  me  a hundred 
times  if  he  told  me  once,  “Boy,  when  you’re 
huntin’  deer,  don’t  think  of  anything  ex- 
cept deer  and  don’t  do  anything  except 
hunt  for  deer.” 

His  words  came  to  me  as  though  he  was 
standing  at  my  elbow,  words  of  advice  that 
at  the  time  seemed  superficial,  but  now 
hammered  at  me  with  an  I told  you  so 
quality. 

W ith  one  final  glance  at  the  laurel  where 
the  buck  had  disappeared,  I headed  south 
again  along  the  ridge  that  dipped  down 
toward  Goose  Hollow  Creek. 

By  noon  I was  hunting  the  slope  on  the 
far  side  of  the  creek,  and  by  one  o’clock  the 
sky  was  plastered  over  with  a gray  overcast 
that  dribbled  fine  grits  of  snow.  By  two 
o’clock  there  was  a soft  carpet  underfoot, 
etched  here  and  there  with  hoof  prints  that 
brought  the  woods  alive  and  raised  my 
spirits  by  several  degrees.  Even  though  time 
was  running  out,  the  fresh  deer  tracks  gave 
me  hope  that  maybe  I’d  see  another  buck. 
And  this  time  it  would  be  different. 

At  three  o’clock  I reached  the  point 
where  Goose  Hollow  Creek  curled  around 
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the  southern  end  of  the 
Buckhom  and  then  reached 
across  the  Sheshequin  flats  to- 
ward  the  Susquehanna.  Here  I 
crossed  the  creek  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  hunting  northward 
along  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain.  Deer  tracks  were 
plentiful,  and  although  dark- 
ness was  less  than  an  hour  away, 

1 had  that  deep  gnawing  intu- 
ition that  only  a deer  hunter 
can  experience.  Somewhere 
ahead  of  me  deer  were  moving 
into  the  wind,  stopping  every 
few  steps  to  nip  the  tops  from 
young  shoots , to  1 ift  the  ir  heads 
and  sniff  the  wind,  and  to  swivel 
their  ears  for  telltale  sounds. 

Once  more  I lifted  the 
breech  block  to  make  certain  a cartridge 
was  in  place,  and  once  more  1 tested  the 
tension  of  the  hammer  spring  by  pressing 
the  crook  of  my  thumb  against  the  knurled 
spur.  Like  a thing  alive,  the  hammer  gave 
and  then  came  back  into  place  as  I eased 
off.  It  was  ready  and  waiting. 

Soon  I came  onto  the  deer  tracks  — five 
sets  heading  north  along  the  Buckhom. 
Squatting  down  on  my  heels  for  a closer 
look,  the  tracks  were  sharply  defined  with 
hardly  a fresh  snowflake  inside  despite  the 
swirl  of  snow  around  me.  The  deer  were 
only  minutes  ahead  and  moving  slowly.  If 
I did  things  right,  maybe,  just  maybe.  I’d  get 
a good  look  at  them. 

I tried  to  figure  the  best  course  of  action. 
Stay  on  the  tracks  and  try  to  work  in  close, 
or  leave  the  tracks  and  try  to  circle  uphill 
and  ahead  of  the  deer.  Each  maneuver  had 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  even 
as  a kid,  I knew  that  deer  watched  their 
backtrail. 

I hurried,  stretching  my  legs  as  far  as  I 
could  with  each  stride,  taking  each  step  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  keep  quiet  and  watching  ahead  in 
case  the  deer  should  turn  up  the  hill. 

Fifteen  or  20  minutes  later  I worked  my 


dumbfounded  while  the  little  buck  wheeled  and  bolted 
downhill,  as  though  it  had  never  been  touched. 

way  downhill  again  to  stand  with  my 
back  to  an  oak  while  I waited  to  learn 
whether  or  not  I’d  done  the  right  thing. 

In  the  valley  below  I saw  a flicker  of 
yellow  lamplight  as  the  Harris  family 
lighted  the  first  oil  lamp  of  the  evening 
and  set  it  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

I watched  it  for  a moment  thinking 
of  their  plight  — a city  family  come  to 
the  country  in  futile  hopes  of  escaping 
the  Great  Depression.  Their  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  was  in  my  class  at 
school,  shy  and  out  of  place  among  us 
country  folk. 

“Tend  to  your  knittin’,  hoy,”  old 
Bart  Daskam  had  said.  “Think  deer.” 

So  I pushed  the  Harris  family  from  my 
mind  and  watched  the  woods  below. 

The  deer  were  a long  time  coming. 

For  what  seemed  hours,  I stood  beside 
that  oak,  watching  the  daylight  fade 
into  gloom  and  wondering  if  the  deer 
had  stopped  feeding  or  changed  their 
course  or,  worse  yet,  had  winded  me 
because  I was  now  ahead  of  them. 

Maybe  I wasn’t  ahead  of  them. 
Maybe  they  had  traveled  faster  than  I 
figured.  Or  maybe  ...  A dozen  dif- 
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ferent  mayhes  flashed  through  my 
mind,  and  with  each  one  of  them  came 
the  thought  that  I should  have  stayed 
on  their  tracks.  At  least  then  1 would 
have  known  for  certain.  The  way  it 
was  now,  1 was  only  guessing. 

Then  I saw  them  coming  into  the 
hardwoods  below  me,  three  mature 
cfeer  and  two  that  were  a bit  smaller, 
taking  short  mincing  steps  and  reach- 
ing out  to  nibble  wherever  a tasty 
morsel  appeared.There  wasn’t  an  ant- 
ler in  sight. 

Then  for  some  reason  known  only 
to  the  deer,  they  turned  and  started 
working  their  way  up  the  hill  toward 
rue,  and  at  the  same  time  1 sagged  into 
a sitting  position  at  the  base  of  the  oak, 
feeling  in  an  instant  the  cold  snow  as  it 
melted  and  soaked  through  the  seat  of 
my  pants.  With  the  deer  coming  to- 
ward me,  I wanted  to  make  myself  as 
small  as  possible. 

Up  the  hill  they  came,  moving  in 
and  out  amongst  the  trees  until  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  one  separated  from 
the  other.  My  heart  pounded  and  my 
eyes  bulged  trying  to  put  horns  on  one 
of  the  larger  deer.  But  as  each  passed 
between  two  trees  not  40  yards  away  1 
clearly  saw  they  were  all  as  bald  as  a 
muley  cow.  The  deer  season  was  about 
to  end  without  a winter’s  supply  of 
venison  on  the  meat  pole. 

Then  one  of  the  smaller  deer 
stepped  between  the  two  trees  and 
stopped,  its  head  turned  toward  me  as 
though  it  knew  something  was  there 
that  didn’t  belong.  It  was  a buck.  Not 
much  of  a buck,  hut  a buck  with  two 
finger-thick  spikes  that  stood  as  high 
as  its  ears. 

I don’t  remember  thumbing  the 
hammer  to  full  cock,  nor  do  I remem- 
ber bringing  the  trapdoor  carbine  to 


my  shoulder.  It  was  just  there  with  the 
sights  aligned  on  the  neck  of  the  buck  just 
ahead  of  the  shoulder.  The  rifle  fired  all  hy 
itself  and  a blossom  of  flame  bit  a chunk  out 
of  the  late  afternoon  gloom.  And  as  the 
smoke  drifted  on  the  wind,  I sat  there 
dumbfounded  while  the  little  buck  wheeled 
and  bolted  downhill  as  though  it  had  never 
been  touched.  A moment  later  it  plowed 
into  the  snow  and  it  was  over. 

As  I field-dressed  the  animal,  a riot  of 
emotion  surged  hack  and  forth  in  my  mind, 
emotions  new  to  me  at  that  time.  Ma  had 
counted  on  me  getting  a deer,  and  1 knew 
she  would  have  a fit  if  1 came  home  without 
one.  Old  Bart  Daskam  would  probably  give 
me  a half-strangled  horse  laugh,  yet  1 felt  I 
had  no  choice.  With  one  more  glance  at 
the  square  of  yellow  lamplight  coming  from 
what  had  once  been  an  old  chicken  coop, 
I took  hold  of  the  deer  rope  and  started 
dragging. 

1 dragged  the  little  buck  right  up  to  the 
door  of  the  shack  and  then  pounded  with 
my  fist.  And  when  the  door  opened  and  she 
was  standing  there  with  a slew  of  kid  broth- 
ers and  sisters  peeking  around  corners  to 
see  what  all  the  commotion  was  about,  my 
tongue  got  all  twisted  and  knotted,  so  that 
1 couldn’t  even  speak  her  name. 

“I  shot  a buck,”  1 blurted.  “An’  it’s  for 
you.” 

Then  1 turned,  marching  across  the  yard 
in  man-size  strides,  my  shoulders  just  a 
little  bit  broader  and  my  back  just  a little 
bit  straighter.  Perhaps  there  was  even  the 
hint  of  a swagger  as  1 felt  her  eyes  bore  into 
my  back  between  my  shoulder  blades. 

That  was  60  years  ago,  and  even  though 
the  spike  wasn’t  much  to  hrag  about,  it  was 
the  best  buck  1 ever  got.  During  those  few 
moments  1 walked  across  that  yard,  1 closed 
forever  the  door  to  childhood  and  took  my 
first  steps  into  manhood.  Ma  understood 
and  old  Bart  Daskam  didn’t  laugh.  □ 
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Second  Season 
Snowbound  Grouse 

By  Michael  E.  Mulvaney 


Greene  county  is  located  in  the 

southwest  corner  of  the  state. 
Although  it  doesn’t  receive  the  cold  and 
snow  like  counties  in  higher  elevations,  it’s 
by  no  means  exempt  from  Old  Man  Win- 
ter. 

It  was  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  open- 
ing day  of  extended  small  game  season. 
This  year,  freshly  fallen  snow  not  only 
enhanced  the  holiday  festivities,  but  also 
added  a whole  new  dimension  to  my  up- 
land gunning  experience. 

I was  hunting  grouse  with  my  golden 
retriever,  Maggie,  in  one  of  my  favorite 
coverts,  a hillside  full  of  brambles.  Two 
months  earlier  I couldn’t  see  my  hand  in 
front  of  my  face.  But  today,  with  the  leaves 
off  the  trees  and  snow  on  the  ground,  the 


whole  covert  had  opened  up.  It  seemed 
I could  see  for  miles.  I was  optimistic  I 
could  pinpoint  locations  where  grouse 
might  be  hiding. 

Then,  when  I found  fresh  grouse 
tracks,  I really  thought  I was  ready. 
But,  as  usual  with  grouse  hunting,  I 
was  still  caught  completely  by  sur- 
prise. A grouse  roared  out  of  the  snow- 
covered  tangles.  An  instant  later  a 
second  bird  exploded  from  behind  me, 
then  a third  bird  flushed,  then  a fourth. 
In  late  season,  after  the  traditional 
“fall  shuffle,”  it’s  not  unusual  for  grouse 
to  bunch  up  and  form  tight  coveys. 
Find  one  bird  and  you’ll  often  find 
more. 

Fumbling  for  the  safety,  I stabbed 
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the  20'gauge  double  at  a departing 
grouse  and  fired  twice.  I’d  like  to  say  I 
got  the  bird  but,  he  it  anxiety  or  just 
poor  shooting,  I never  cut  a feather. 
The  fleeing  birds  disappeared  across  a 
nearby  hollow. 

Grouse  hunting  shouldn’t  be  just 
an  autumn  activity.  In  fact,  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  for  chasing  second 
season,  snowbound  fantails.  For  start- 
ers, if  you’re  a grouse  hunting  addict 
like  myself,  the  late  season  extends 
your  hunting  opportunities.  Most 
likely,  you’ll  also  have  the  coverts  all 
to  yourself. 

In  addition,  with  fresh  snow  on  the 
ground  it’s  easy  to  locate  tracks.  Find 
tracks  and  you’ll  find  grouse.  Further- 
more, with  the  woods  opened  up,  it’s 
the  one  time  of  year  when  you  can 
clearly  see  birds  flush.  Finally,  with 
heavy  snow  conditions,  I believe  the 
birds  flush  more  slowly  — and 
oftentimes  closer — than  earlier  in  the 
season. 

There  are  a couple  reasons  for  these 
conclusions.  First,  I suspect  the  birds 
are  reluctant  to  leave  their  cover,  and 
heavy  snow  definitely  hampers  their 
takeoffs.  Second,  unlike  in  early  au- 
tumn when  fallen  leaves  on  the  frozen 
ground  make  walking  quietly  nearly 
impossible,  snow  muffles  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  hunter.  The  birds  of- 
ten won’t  even  know  you’re  there  un- 
til you  practically  step  on  them.  Hit- 
ting grouse  on  the  wing  is  never  easy, 
but  when  you  can  get  them 
to  flush  more  slowly  and 
closer,  you’ll  definitely 
improve  your  chances  of 
collecting  a bird  or  two. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  one 
tough  cookie.  Unlike 
pheasants  that  will  sit  in 
the  open  and  freeze  to 
death  or  the  woodcock 
that  heads  south  at  the 
first  sign  of  frost,  OF  ruff  is 


genetically  programmed  to  adapt  to  the 
harshest  of  winter  conditions. 

For  example,  grouse  at  times  will  burrow 
into  snow  banks  to  keep  warm.  In  addition, 
the  birds  even  grow  “snowshoes”  — short 
coarse  hair  on  their  toes  that  enables  them 
to  walk  on  the  snow.  But  most  importantly, 
even  in  winter,  grouse  never  run  out  of 
food.  Grouse  eat  at  least  200  different  food 
items.  You  name  it,  they  eat  it.  Shoot  a bird 
sometime,  then  open  up  its  crop  and  take  a 
peek  inside.  You’ll  discover  a smorgasbord 
of  seeds,  leaves,  buds,  nuts,  fruits  and  ber- 
ries — all  high  energy,  life-sustaining  nu- 
trients capable  of  supporting  birds  through 
the  coldest  weather. 

In  winter,  grouse  adapt  to  their  sur- 
r-Oundings,  and  hunters  should,  too.  When 
it’s  sunny  and  mild,  I like  to  hunt  along 
hillsides  and  ridgelines.  When  it’s  cloudy, 
windy,  or  nippy  cold.  I’ll  usually  start  off  by 
probing  the  bottomlands.  Naturally,  the 
birds  will  be  found  in  the  thickest  cover 
available.  If  you’re  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  an  area  with  thick  stands  of  cedars  and 
pine,  you  can  bet  birds  will  be  attracted  to 
those  locations.  Such  habitat  provides  su- 
per roosting  sites  for  late  season  grouse.  Just 
pay  attention  and  be  prepared  to  shoot  any 
birds  that  flush  out  of  the  trees. 

Likewise,  where  I hunt  there  are  count- 
less blowdowns  and  patches  of  blackberry 
brambles  that  provide  ideal  winter  cover. 
Of  course,  edge  cover,  particularly  grape 
tangles  and  hawthorn  thickets,  bordering 
open  meadows  and  pastures  provides  the 
best  cover  of  all.  Experienced  hunters  also 
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probe  thick  cover  next  to  old  logging  roads, 
power  lines  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  state, 
natural  gas  lines. 

One  of  the  most  productive  hunting 
strategies,  when  hunting  with  one  or  two 
partners,  is  to  fan  out  and  slowly  comb 
through  the  cover.  The  popular  stop-and- 
go  tactic  of  pausing  every  20  to  30  yards  will 
also  force  birds  into  the  air.  But  remember, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  follow  up  on  any  grouse 
flushed.  Fortunately,  in  winter,  you  can 
usually  see  where  birds  fly.  Following  up  is 
easy,  and  most  grouse  will  sit  tight  before 
flushing  a second  time,  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  an  easy  shot. 

Grouse  guns  should  be  short,  light  and 
open-bored.  1 like  to  shoot  20-gauge 
doubles,  but  many  hunters  opt  for  12-  or 
16-gauge  autoloaders  and  pumps  loaded 
with  6,  7'/2,  or  even  size  8 shot. 

Finally,  although  a good  bird  dog  can  be 


an  asset,  a dog  isn’t  necessary.  In  tact, 
you  might  have  to  literally  “kick  out” 
tight  sitting  birds  yourself.  For  instance, 
last  winter  1 followed  some  tracks  into 
a large  blowdown.  No  tracks  were  vis- 
ible on  the  other  side,  so  I assumed  the 
grouse  was  still  hiding  in  the  cover.  1 
kicked  and  shook  the  branches  repeat- 
edly. When  nothing  happened,  1 
turned  around  to  leave.  You  guessed  it; 
whoosh,  whirm.  The  bird,  which  had 
been  hiding  there  all  the  time,  flushed 
from  behind  me.  1 never  even  got  a 
shot.  But,  hey,  that’s  late  season  grouse 
hunting. 

So,  yes,  it  might  be  winter,  and,  yes, 
there  might  he  snow  on  the  ground. 
But  this  year  don’t  put  your  scattergun 
away  too  soon.  Hunting  second  season 
grouse  can  be  great  winter  sport  and  a 
great  cure  tor  cabin  fever.  □ 
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Doe  in  the  Graveyard 


IT  WAS  a cold,  dark  December  evening 
when  Bill,  Ed,  John  and  Dan  piled  into 
Bill’s  Bronco  after  supper  at  the  Mountain 
Top  Inn.  While  driving  back  to  camp, 
while  swapping  tales  about  the  day’s  buck 
hunt,  they  hardly  noticed  the  two-tone 
sedan  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  then  they  spotted  something  peculiar 
illuminated  on  the  roadway  ahead  of  them. 
T wo  men  were  hastily  dragging  a deer  across 
the  road  toward  a church.  Bill  veered  to- 
ward them  and  stopped,  causing  the  men  to 
run  into  a wooded  area  behind  the  church. 
The  group  then  came  upon  the  deet  and 
noticed  that  it  was  a doe. 

Figuring  something  was  up,  they  drove  a 
short  distance  to  a phone.  While  John 
called  the  Game  Commission,  Bill  watched 
a vehicle  slowly  approaching  from  the  rear. 
It  slowed  almost  to  a stop  at  the  church, 
then  picked  up  speed  and  shot  by  Bill’s 
Bronco.  Bill,  recognizing  it  as  the  same 
two-tone  sedan  they  had  passed  while  leav- 
ing the  inn,  followed  it.  After  getting  the 
license  number  he  quickly  returned  to  pick 
up  John  and  to  go  back  to  the  church. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church  the 
deer  was  gone.  After  Dan  and  Ed  got  out  to 
look  around.  Bill  turned  his  vehicle  to 
shine  the  headlights  into  the  cemetery. 
Dan  soon  spotted  two  men  lying  down  in 
the  cemetery,  beside  the  deer  and  yelled, 
“there  they  are!”  With  that,  the  two  men 
got  up  and  ran  in  opposite  directions.  One 
of  them  passed  through  the  bright  beams  of 
Bill’s  headlights,  giving  Bill  enough  of  a 
look  to  determine  the  man  was  approxi- 


By john  Wasserman 

WCO,  Clinton  County 


mately  5 ’6",  140  pounds,  with  dark 
hair  and  in  his  late  20s.  He  was  wear- 
ing blue  jeans  and  a red  sweatshirt. 
The  witnesses  decided  to  stay  put  until 
a Game  Commission  officer  arrived. 

Deputy  Pete  Rathmell  and  1 were 
hastily  making  our  way  up  Hyner 
Mountain  road,  the  headlights  of  my 
patrol  vehicle  rising  and  falling  in  con- 
cert with  every  lump  and  hole,  and  the 
red  emergency  lights  reflecting  off  the 
dense  forest  that  embraced  us.  We 
knew  there  was  little  chance  of  finding 
the  two  suspects,  but  it  would  not  be 
for  lack  of  trying. 

We  arrived  at  nine  o’clock  and 
talked  to  the  witnesses.  1 ran  a check 
on  the  license  plate  and  learned  it  was 
registered  to  Rocco  Rhoadkyl,  who 
lived  in  a small  town  some  15  miles 
away.  I recognized  Rocco  as  the  head 
of  a family  with  a histor>’  of  wildlife 
code  violations.  I contacted  WCO  Ron 
Stout  and  asked  him  to  check  out  the 
Rhoadkyl  residence.  Pete  and  1 dis- 
covered that  the  perpetrators  had 
dragged  the  deer  into  the  cemetery 
and  dressed  it  out  while  the  witnesses 
left  to  make  the  phone  call.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  deet  had  been  shot  late 
in  the  afternoon,  in  a field  across  from 
the  church,  and  left  there  until  dark. 
Then,  whoever  was  driving  the 
Rhoadkyl  vehicle  dropped  off  the  two 
suspects  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing a few  minutes  later  to  pick  up  them 
and  the  deer. 
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The  suspects  saw  headlights  ap- 
proach  and  thought  it  was  their  ac- 
complice,  so  they  dragged  the  deer 
across  the  road  in  plain  view.  But  the 
headlights  belonged  to  Bill’s  Bronco, 
when  he  was  just  ahead  of  the 
accomplice’s  vehicle.  1 had  a hunch 
the  suspects  were  still  in  the  woods, 
perhaps  even  watching  us  at  that  very 
moment. 

WCO  Stout  radioed  that  he  had 
talked  to  Rocco  Rhoadkyl.  Rocco 
claimed  he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
an  illegal  deer.  Ron  even  checked 
Rocco’s  vehicle  and  it  was  clean. 

After  thanking  the  witnesses,  Pete 
and  1 loaded  up  the  deer  and  drove 
away  — but  not  far  away.  We  found  a 
hiding  spot 
along  the  road 
and  waited.  We 
figured  that  if  we 
were  being  watched,  the 
suspects  might  think  we  were 
gone  and  come  out  into  the  open. 

About  an  hour  passed  when  we 
spotted  a man  walking  along  the 
dark  roadway.  W e approached  him 
and  identified  ourselves,  noting  he 
was  dressed  in  a thin  jacket,  certainly 
not  enough  for  temperatures  in  the 
teens.  We  also  noticed  debris  on  his 
jacket,  as  though  he  had  been  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  man  identified  him- 
self  as  Bucky  Bamboozle  from  Dela- 
ware. Bucky  told  us  a man  he  had  met 
earlier  in  the  day  drove  him  to  a bar 
five  miles  up  the  road  for  a few  beers. 
The  man  ( he  only  knew  his  first  name ) 
later  slipped  out  of  the  bar  and  left  him 
there,  so  Bucky  decided  to  walk  all  the 
way  back  to  his  camp. 

We  took  Bucky  to  the  bar,  to  verify 
his  story,  and  as  1 expected,  the  bar- 
tender didn’t  remember  him.  Bucky, 
however,  would  not  budge  from  his 
story.  We  drove  Bucky  to  his  camp, 
which  was  only  about  a mile  from  the 
church,  and  let  him  out.  When  Bucky 


walked  into  the  camp  and  turned  on  the 
lights,  up  popped  a man  wearing  a red 
sweatshirt. 

1 was  on  the  front  porch  within  seconds, 
hammering  on  the  door.  Bucky  let  us  in- 
side, a look  of  concern  on  his  face.  The  man 
in  the  red  sweatshirt  was  also  wearing  blue 
jeans  and  his  description  matched  the  sec- 
ond suspect.  1 then  asked  him  his  name. 

“Robby  Rhoadkyl,”  he  replied  in  a defi- 
ant tone.  At  this  point  1 needed  to  separate 
the  suspects  for  questioning.  I asked  Robby 
to  step  outside  with  Deputy  Rathmell.  As 
he  turned  to  go  out  the  door  behind  Pete, 
1 noticed  a sheathed  hunting  knife  hanging 
from  his  belt  and  stopped  him.  1 removed 
the  knife  from  the  sheath  and  discovered 
fresh  blood  on  the  blade.  Pete  then  ques- 
tioned Robhy  from  the  inside  of  my  patrol 
car  while  I had  a discussion  with  Bucky.  1 
started  out  with  my  third  favorite 
line  to  elicit  a confession. 
“Listen,  Bucky,  when 
you’re  caught,  you’re 
caught.  Are  you  man 
enough  to  admit  it?” 
Bucky  told  me  ev- 
erything 1 wanted  to 
know,  and  it  happened 
just  about  the  way  we  figured.  Robby 
had  killed  the  deer  late  in  the  day  and  left 
it.  Then  Robby’s  father,  Rocco,  took  Bucky 
and  Robby  out  to  get  the  deer.  The  wit- 
nesses spooked  everyone,  and  they  split  up. 
Bucky  said  he  would  pay  whatever  his  fine 
was,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  testify  against 
Robby.  1 then  went  out  to  see  how  Pete  was 
making  out.  Robby  wasn’t  talking,  so  1 
decided  to  try  my  second  favorite  opening 
line  to  elicit  a confession. 

“Listen,  Robby,  you  might  as  well  con- 
fess, because  your  accomplice  just  told  me 
everything.”  This  line  often  works,  but 
Robby  wouldn’t  budge  from  a tale  he  told 
Pete  about  dressing  out  a buck  for  a stranger. 
1 knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  convict 
Robby,  and  because  Bucky  was  a nonresi- 
dent, it  would  be  difficult  to  subpoena  him 
to  appear  in  a district  justice  court. 
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After  seizing  the  knife  and  a hunting 
rifle  found  in  camp  as  evidence,  I issued  a 
$500  citation  to  Bucky,  based  on  his  con- 
fession. Bucky  had  family  and  a camp  in  the 
area,  so  I was  confident  I would  be  able  to 
find  him  if  he  failed  to  respond  to  the 
citation.  As  for  Robby,  I decided  to  deal 
with  him  after  I had  some  blood  work  done 
at  the  lab.  I also  figured  I could  try  to 
subpoena  Bucky  to  testify  after  he  pleaded 
guilty  and  paid  the  fine. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Forensics 
Laboratory  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  is  capable 
of  doing  almost  anything  when  it  comes  to 
forensic  determinations.  I sent  Robby ’s 
blood-stained  knife  and  a blood  sample 
from  the  doe  to  the  serology  department  of 
the  lab  for  comparison.  The  lab  is  capable 
of  determining  if  two  or  more  samples  are 
from  the  same  animal.  Several  weeks  later 
I received  a report  from  the  lab  indicating 
that  there  was  not  enough  blood  on  the 
knife  to  provide  a sufficient  sample  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  both  samples  were 
from  the  same  deer.  However,  the  lab  did 
determine,  through  DNA  analysis,  that 
the  blood  on  Robby ’s  knife  was  from  a 
female  deer. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  lab  report  I 
filed  charges  of  unlawful  possession  of  a 
deer  and  field-dressing  game  in  a cemetery 
against  Robby.  Meanwhile,  Bucky  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  his  charge  of  unlawful 
possession  and  paid  the  fine.  Robby,  how- 
ever, decided  to  plead  not  guilty  and  asked 
for  a trial.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he 
ended  up  in  the  Clinton  County  prison  on 
a burglary  charge.  Robby  refused  to  talk  to 
me,  and  he  wasn’t  interested  in  anything 
the  forensic  lab  had  to  say. 

A little  while  later,  1 caught  up  with 
Bucky  at  his  camp.  When  I talked  about 
the  case  against  Robby,  Bucky  suddenly 
became  very  forgetful  about  important  de- 
tails. He  went  on  to  say  that  jail  would  be 
better  than  testifying  against  his  friend.  1 
served  him  with  a subpoena  anyway. 

I felt  I had  a strong  enough,  although 
circumstantial,  case  without  Bucky’s  testi- 


mony. Here’s  what  1 had:  Robby  had 
been  discovered  in  a camp  within  a 
mile  of  the  crime  scene.  The  camp  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  a man  who 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  possessing  the 
doe.  A vehicle  cruising  the  crime  scene 
was  registered  to  Robby’s  father,  and 
there  was  no  vehicle  parked  at  the 
Bamboozle  camp.  Robby  closely  fit 
the  description  of  one  of  the  suspects. 
Robby  was  in  possession  of  a knife 
containing  fresh  blood  stains  from  a 
female  deer  and  had  obviously  lied  to 
Deputy  Rathmell  about  the  origin  of 
the  blood. 

Because  this  was  a summary  case, 
and  charges  had  to  he  proven  beyond 
a reasonable  doubt,  1 could  not  merely 
introduce  the  written  report  from  the 
forensic  lab  into  evidence  at  the  trial. 
1 needed  to  have  the  examining  scien- 
tist come  to  Pennsylvania  and  testify. 
1 contacted  the  lab  and  talked  to  James 
LeMay,  the  forensic  scientist  who  con- 
ducted the  DNA  analysis. 
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Jim  has  been  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Forensics  Laboratory  since 
1990.  He  has  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  verification  of  new  analyti- 
cal DN  A procedures  necessary  to  posi- 
tively identify  parts  and  products  of 
evidence  items  back  to  their  species 
source  or  gender. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  forensics 
examinations  on  a wide  range  of  com- 
plex and  difficult  wildlife  parts  and 
products  originating  from  endangered, 
threatened  or  regulated  species.  These 
examinations  include  DN  A,  the  use  of 
Polymerase  Chain  Reaction  (PCR), 
restriction  analysis  and  sequencing  of 
PCR  products  and  agarose  and 
acrylamide  gel  electrophoresis.  J im  was 
just  the  man  1 needed. 

When  1 explained  the  situation, 
j im  said  he  would  come  to  Lock  Ha- 
ven to  testify.  The  cost  of  DN  A testing 
and  subsequent  testimony  by  a foren- 
sic scientist  can  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars.  However,  the  Game  and  W ild- 
life  Code  empowers  us  to  bring  civil 
action  in  court  against  a defendant  on 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth  to  re- 
cover costs  of  such  expert  testimony. 

When  the  big  day  finally  arrived, 
Robby  was  escorted  to  District  Justice 


John  Frazier’s  courtroom  by  two  sheriffs 
deputies.  He  was  dressed  in  a fluorescent 
orange  j umpsuit  with  a stainless  steel  “brace- 
let” adorning  each  wrist. 

As  expected,  Bucky  didn’t  show,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  Bill,  Ed 
and  Dan  did  an  excellent  job  of  testifying 
about  what  they  saw  on  that  December 
night.  1 took  the  witness  stand  next  and 
testified  about  my  involvement  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  arrest  of  the  defendant. 

1 then  called  James  LeMay  as  my  final 
witness.  Jim  testified  at  length  about  how 
isoelectric  focusing  and  protein  staining 
for  glucose  phosphate  isomerase,  superox- 
ide dismutase,  erythrocyte  acid  phosphatase 
and  albumin  proved  that  the  blood  samples 
he  examined  were  from  a white-tailed  deer. 
He  then  testified  that  his  test  confirmed 
that  the  blood  was  from  a female  deer. 

Robby  Rhoadkyl  never  knew  what  hit 
him.  Like  a punch-drunk  fighter  he  wearily 
rose  from  his  seat  and  admitted  his  guilt. 
Jim  LeMay ’s  testimony  was  irrefutable  and 
Rhoadkyl  knew  it.  Case  closed. 

Oh  yes,  1 suppose  you’re  wondering  what 
my  favorite  opening  line  is  to  elicit  a con- 
fession. Well,  actually  I don’t  say  anything. 
1 j ust  step  out  into  view  with  a camera  in  my 
hand  and  a grin  on  my  face.  This  one  works 
even  if  1 don’t  have  film  in  the  camera.  □ 


Reporting  a Violation 

Immediately  after  witnessing  a suspected  violation,  note  as  many  details  as  possible.  The 
more  information  you  provide,  the  faster  a violator  may  be  caught  and  prosecuted.  Transmit 
this  infotmation  to  the  Commission  regional  office  serving  your  area  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
a list  of  all  counties  in  each  Game  Commission  region  and  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
for  Game  Commission  Region  offices,  see  page  4 of  the  Hunting  & Trapping  Digest. 

Gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  suspect:  an  accurate  physical 
description  and  any  other  pertinent  information.  If  possible,  get  a hunting  license  number. 
Try  to  secure  names  and  addresses  of  other  witnesses,  and  any  information  they  may  have 
about  the  violation  or  suspect. 

What  type  of  violation  was  it;  when,  where  and  what  time  did  it  happen?  What  wildlife 
was  involved:  how  many,  and  where  are  they  now? 

Describe  the  suspect’s  vehicle:  license  number,  make,  year,  color,  and  any  other 
distinguishing  features  such  as  dented  fenders  or  other  noticeable  damage. 

Note  other  physical  evidence  such  as  hides,  entrails,  firearms,  cartridge  cases,  etc.  Note 
type  and  make  of  firearms  involved.  Do  you  know  if  the  illegal  game  will  be  moved  soon  — 
when  and  where? 
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PGC  Patches,  Badges 
and  Emblems 

By  jack  Weaver 

Northeast  Region  Information  & Education  Supervisor 


The  game  commission’s  Work- 
ing Together  for  Wildlife  series 
patches  are  extremely  popular  and  have 
increased  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
agency’s  patches,  badges  and  emblems. 
These  items  generate  a lot  of  inquiries  and 
this  article  will  try  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions. 

During  the  Commission’s  formative 
years,  local  sportsmen’s  groups  — called 
sportsmen’s  protective  associations  — hired 
their  own  deputy  game  protectors.  Each  of 
these  groups  designed  their  own  badges.  In 
1898  the  Commission  decided  to  develop 
an  official  badge  of  its  own.  Dr.  Kalhfus  — 
the  agency’s  first  executive  secretary  — 
asked  the  associations  to  submit  designs  or 
samples  of  their  badges.  Some  of  these  early 
badges  are  on  display  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  in  Harrisburg.  One 
looks  like  something  right  out  of  a Bugs 
Bunny  cartoon.  It’s  a sheriff  s star  with  the 
words  “Game  Warden”  printed  in  the 
middle.  Of  course,  badge  No.  1,  the  first 
official  agency  badge  is  also  on  display  in 
Harrisburg. 

These  first  badges  were  issued  to  full- 
time game  protectors.  Because  there  were 
no  uniforms  in  those  days,  the  badge  was 
typically  carried  in  the  officer’s  wallet  or 
pinned  to  a jacket  lapel.  This  badge  is  silver 
plated  with  an  embossed  state  coat-of-arms 
in  the  center.  An  eagle  is  perched  on  the 
top  with  its  wings  spread  and  its  head  down 
and  facing  left.  In  the  circle  around  the 
coat-of-arms  are  the  words  “Game  Protec- 
tor” on  the  top,  and  “Of  Penna”  on  the 
bottom.  In  some,  only  “Pennsylvania”  is  on 


THE  FIRST  badges  were  issued  to  full-time 
game  protectors.  Because  there  were  no 
uniforms  in  those  days  the  badge  was 
typically  carried  in  a wallet  or  pinned  to  a 
jacket  lapel. 

the  bottom.”  Each  badge  is  individu- 
ally numbered  inside  a little  square  on 
the  bottom  front. 

The  deputy  game  protector  badges 
are  in  the  shape  of  a shield,  small  and 
chrome  plated  with  a star  cut  into  the 
center.  “Pennsylvania  Deputy  Game 
Protector”  is  printed  around  the  star. 

The  badge  number  is  printed  in  the 
center  of  the  star.  These  badges  were 
issued  until  1924.  During  this  period 
there  was  also  a similar  deputy  badge 
inscribed  with  “Pennsylvania  Special 
Deputy  Game  Protector.  It  is  believed 
this  badge  was  given  to  deputies  slated 
to  become  game  protectors,  much  like 
the  assistant  game  protector  that  came 
along  later. 

Between  1924  and  1989,  deputy 
game  protectors  were  issued  a small 
brass  pocket  badge.  This  badge  is  in 
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the  shape  of  a shield  with  the  state 
coat'oharms  embossed  in  the  center. 
Most  of  these  badges  are  numbered  on 
the  hack.  “Deputy  Protector”  is  em- 
bossed above  the  coat-of-atms  and 
“Pennsylvania  Game  Commission”  be- 
low. 

Ftom  1924  through  the  1940s,  a 
series  of  game  protector  badges  were 
issued.  Each  of  these  have  an  eagle 
perched  on  the  top  with  its  head  look- 
ing to  the  left  and  wings  spread.  A 
rolled  scroll  is  behind  the  eagle.  There 
is  an  embossed  coat-of-arms  in  the 
center  surrounded  by  a flat  circle  with 
the  officer’s  position,  or  title,  embossed, 
stamped  or  painted  in  the  circle.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  wheat. 
Each  badge  is  numbered  in  a square  on 
the  bottom  front.  These  were  mostly 
carried  as  pocket  badges. 

The  series  consisted  of:  “Game  Pro- 
tector,” the  badge  was  brass  and  the 
wording  embossed;  “Assistant  Game 
Protector,”  brass  badge  with  the  word- 
ing stamped  and  painted  black.  (A 
new  officer  was  first  hired  as  an  assis- 
tant game  protector  and  assigned  with 
a county  game  protector  for  a year  or 
two  of  on  the  job  training.)  “Traveling 
Game  Protector,”  silver  plated  badge 
with  the  wording  stamped  and  painted 
blue;  “Field  Supervisor”  or  “Division 
Supervisor,”  gold  plated  badge  with 
the  wording  stamped  and  painted  blue. 

During  the  middle  to  late  1950s 
these  badges  were  replaced  with  a 
smaller  silver  pocket  badge.  This  badge 
has  an  eagle  perched  on  the  top  with 
its  head  down  and  turned  right.  The 
eagle  is  perched  on  a wreath.  The 
words,  painted  in  black,  are  on  a flat 
circle  surrounding  an  embossed  coat- 
of-arms.  “Pennsylvania”  is  on  top  and 
“Game  Protector”  on  the  bottom.  A 
buck’s  head  is  embossed  on  the  bot- 
tom, looking  left.  These  badges  are  not 
numbered. 

In  1977  officers  were  issued  a shield 


to  be  worn  on  the  outside  of  their  uniforms. 
These  badges  are  chrome  plated  and  simi- 
lar to  the  first  official  badge,  except  the 
state  coat-of-arms  is  in  four  color  enamel 
and  surrounded  by  a sunburst.  “Game  Pro- 
tector” and  “Pennsylvania”  are  painted  in 
blue,  inside  a circle  surrounding  the  sun- 
burst. “PA”  is  stamped  inside  the  small 
square  on  the  bottom  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual number.  Gold  shields  were  issued  to 
division  supervisors  and  division  chiefs. 

Deputy  game  protectors  were  issued  a 
similar  badge  in  the  shape  of  a shield.  On 
an  open  scroll  on  the  top,  “Deputy”  is 
painted.  Directly  underneath  is  an  open 
inverted  scroll  with  the  word  “Game.”  On 
the  bottom,  inside  anothet  open  scroll, 
“Protector”  is  printed,  and  directly  under 
that  is  “Pennsylvania.”  All  of  this  is  on  an 
inscribed  checkered  field.  There  are  no 
numbers  assigned  to  these  shields. 

In  1989,  the  small  pocket  badges  were 
no  longer  issued  to  new  officers.  The  word- 
ing on  the  shields  of  salaried  and  deputy 
officers  reflected  their  change  of  title  to 
“W ildlife  Conservation  Officer”  or  “Deputy 
Wildlife  Conservation  Officer.”  Gold 
badges  or  shields  are  now  issued  to  regional 
directors,  regional  supervisors  and  Harris- 
burg supervisory  staff. 

The  first  uniforms  were  issued  in  1929. 
A small  patch,  shaped  as  a keystone  was 
worn  on  the  left  sleeve.  It  was  made  of  a 
deep  maroon  felt  and  had  black  lettering 
that  said,  “Penna.  Game  Comm.”  This 
patch  was  reproduced  in  1995  for  the  re- 
ptoduction  centennial  uniforms  worn  for 
displays  and  special  functions. 

Around  1930  a football  shaped  maroon 
felt  patch  was  sewn  into  the  shoulder  seam 
of  the  officer’s  winter  field  coat.  This  patch 
had  “Pennsylvania”  on  the  top  and  “Game 
Commission”  on  the  bottom.  A black  em- 
broidered keystone  occupies  the  center. 

Sometime  during  this  period  two  in- 
verted U shaped  patches  — also  made  of 
dark  maroon  felt  — were  developed. 
“Game  Protector”  is  on  one  patch,  and  the 
other  has  “Chief  Game  Protector.”  A black 
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keystone  is  also  embroidered  in  the  middle 
of  these  patches.  After  searching  through 
countless  old  photographs  and  old  Game 
News  issues,  no  record  of  these  patches 
actually  being  worn  could  be  found.  They 
might  have  been  prototypes  that  were  never 
issued.  These  patches  are  also  on  display  at 
the  Ross  Leffler  School. 

During  1948  the  uniform  patch  was 
changed  into  the  shape  of  a shield.  They 
are  made  of  cloth  and  felt,  and  the  maroon 
color  is  lighter  (almost  red)  with  a yellow 
border  and  yellow  printing.  T wo  types  were 
issued;  “Pennsylvania  Game  Protector”  and 
“Pennsylvania  Deputy  Game  Protector.” 
Deputies  purchased  their  own  uniforms 
during  this  period. 

In  1965  a series  of  20  uniform  insignias 
reflecting  the  various  positions  within  the 
agency  were  issued.  These  were  the  first 
blue  and  gold  keystone  patches.  There  are 
light  and  darker  shades  of  blue,  and  on  the 
early  patches  the  word  “Pennsylvania”  is 
splayed  across  the  top  of  the  keystone  rather 
than  wrapped  around  the  gold  circle.  These 
patches  ate  somewhat  rare  and  consist  of: 
“Executive  Director,”  “Deputy  Executive 
Director,”  “Administrative,”  “Minerals,” 
“Game  Propagation,”  “Law  Enforcement,” 
“Information  &.  Education,”  “Land 
Management,”  “Training  Supervisor,” 


“Training  Asst.  Supervisor,”  “Game 
Biologist,”  “Eield  Division  Supervi- 
sor,”  “Information  & Education  Asst.,” 
“Land  Management  Assistant,”  “Law 
Enforcement  Assistant,”  “Waterfowl 
Management  Agent,”  “Goose  Man- 
agement  Area,”  “Game  Protector 
Trainee,”  “Game  Protector,”  and 
“Deputy  Game  Protector.” 

In  1979  these  patches  were  replaced 
by  the  one  used  today  embroidered 
with  “Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion/Established  1895.” 

From  1968  until  the  new  uniform 
was  issued  in  1980  there  was  a 2-inch 
keystone  patch  worn  on  the  winter 
field  cap.  It  was  blue  with  a yellow 
hotdet  and  embroidered  with  PGG  in 
the  center. 

A patch  with  a gold  embroidered 
star  on  a 1 '/s-inch  circle  of  olive  green 
is  issued  for  every  five  years  of  service, 
and  worn  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the 
officer’s  dress  uniform.  A 25  year  ser- 
vice patch  consists  of  a gold  embroi- 
dered state  seal  over  a gold  V,  much 
like  a lance  corporal’s  insignia. 

An  embroidered  badge  is  worn  on 
the  officer’s  ball  cap,  vest  and  sweatet. 
This  is  a silver  badge  similar  to  the 
metal  badge  and  is  embroidered  over  a 
black  background. 

During  the  1930s,  officers  who 
qualified  for  the  agency’s  pistol  team 
were  awarded  metals  for  marksman- 
ship through  the  training  school,  when 
it  was  located  in  Brockway.  These  met- 
als were  authorized  to  he  worn  on  the 
uniform. 

Keystone  shaped  lapel  pins  were 
issued  with  the  first  uniform  in  1929 
and  worn  into  the  1940s.  These  pins 
carried  the  officer’s  division  letter 
(there  were  nine  field  divisions,  re- 

A SERIES  of  20  uniform  insignias  was 
first  issued  in  1965.  They  were  the  first 
blue  and  gold  keystone  patches,  and 
developed  to  reflect  the  varied 
positions  within  the  agency. 
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duced  to  seven  sometime  during  the 
1930s)  and  the  district  number.  Field 
supervisors  and  Harrisburg  staff  wore 
gold  lapel  pins  on  their  uniforms.  The 
hat  emblems  for  the  four-pinch  Stetson 
also  carried  the  division  letter  and 
district  number  in  the  center  of  the 
state  coat-of-arms.  A separate  hat 
emblem  for  the  first  two  recruit  classes 
at  the  training  school  in  1936  and 
1937  were  large  metal  keystones  with 
the  letters  “PGC”  over  “TS.”  These 
were  worn  on  the  police  style  barracks 
cap  of  student  officers. 

Buttons  with  the  state  coat-of-arms 
were  standard  for  all  Game  Commis- 
sion uniforms.  During  the  1930s,  but- 
tons were  changed  from  chrome  to 
olive-brown  because  officers  were  be- 
ing shot  at  in  mistake  for  deer  when 
jacklighters’  spotlights  reflected  oft  the 
shiny  buttons,  resembling  deer  eyes. 
Two  sizes  of  buttons  were  used;  one  for 
coats  and  a smaller  size  for  shirts,  pock- 
ets and  shoulder  straps. 

Various  metal  buckles  and  tie  clips 
were  issued  over  the  years.  One  was  a 
tie  bar  with  “PGC”  inside  a keystone. 
The  current  tie  pin  is  the  state  coat-of- 
arms.  Uniform  belt  buckles,  tie  pins 
and  buttons  are  silver  for  field  officers 
and  gold  for  supervisors. 

An  embroidered  pin  in  the  shape  of 
a keystone  and  designed  like  the  arm 
patch  was  used  on  the  official  uniform 
blazer  for  formal  functions.  This  was 
embroidered  with  gold  thread. 

Two  special  pins  are  currently  au- 
thorized for  use  with  the  uniform  shirt. 
One  pin  has  “Firearms  Instructor”  on 
it,  which  is  worn  by  officers  trained  as 
special  police  firearms  instructors.  The 
other  pin  may  be  worn  by  those  offic- 
ers who  have  been  awarded  the  out- 
standing law  enforcement  officer  award 
by  the  Northeast  Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  Chief’s  Association. 


THE  TRIPLE  TROPHY  patch  (and  certificate) 
was  awarded  to  hunters  who  took  a turkey, 
antlered  deer  and  bear  in  the  same  license 
year.  This  program  ran  from  1968-72. 

A special  patch  was  developed  for  the 
members  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Eagle 
Recovery  team  that  flew  to  Canada,  cap- 
tured wild  eaglets  and  brought  them  back 
for  reintroduction.  This  patch  is  cloth  with 
a dark  blue  embroidered  border  over  a light 
blue  background.  The  patch  has  a perched 
bald  eagle  silk-screened  in  the  middle  with 
“Pennsylvania”  around  the  eagle,  and  “Eagle 
Recovery  Team”  around  the  bottom. 

In  1968  through  1972  the  Game  Com- 
mission awarded  hunters  who  legally  har- 
vested a bear,  an  antlered  deer  and  a turkey 
in  the  same  season  a special  Triple  Trophy 
Award . The  award  consisted  of  a certificate 
and  a patch.  The  patch  is  oval  with  a black 
embroidered  border,  a green  band  running 
around  the  outside  where  “Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Triple  Trophy  Club” 
appears  in  black  thread.  The  center  is  gray 
with  a dark  green  outline  of  the  Keystone 
State  and  a gold-bronze  turkey,  a brown 
deer  with  gold  antlers  and  a black  bear.  □ 
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Fog,  Powder  and 
Smoke 


By  Fred  Zelt 


Sometimes  events  that  seem  unre- 
lated can  blend  to  yield  surprising  re- 
sults. It  was  the  Tuesday  after  Christmas, 
1992,  and  the  only  day  I would  have  to 
hunt  deer  with  a flintlock.  The  previous 
day  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  pursuit  of 
grouse,  and  the  next  day  would  find  my 
brother  and  me  again  producing  loud  noises 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  Ole  Ruff.  On  this 
day,  though,  I would  carry  my  50-caliber 
Lehigh  County  style  flintlock  rifle. 

I drove  to  SGL  48  in  Bedford  County 
with  high  expectations.  During  previous 
grouse  and  buck  hunting  trips  there,  my 


companions  and  I had  never  failed  to 
see  at  least  a few  deer.  I intended  to 
hunt  a broad  hollow  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  steep  hills.  On  deer  drives 
during  buck  season  we  moved  at  least 
a dozen  deer  there.  I expected  the  hunt 
to  last  only  about  an  hour.  I was  wrong. 

The  conditions  were  unusual.  Many 
hunters  will  remember  1992  as  the 
year  parts  of  southcentral  and  south- 
western Pennsylvania  received  a few 
feet  of  snow  during  the  second  week  of 
buck  season.  Southern  Bedford  County 
was  blanketed  by  as  much  as  36  inches. 
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By  the  week  after  Christmas  much  of 
this  snow  still  covered  the  ground,  but 
it  was  melting  during  the  days.  In  the 
mornings  a thin,  frozen  crust  made 
silent  walking  impossible. 

The  drive  to  the  parking  area  was 
uneventful  and  no  other  vehicles  were 
around  when  1 got  there.  The  woods 
were  quiet.  The  only  sound  was  the 
whispered  rush  of  a light  breeze  in  the 
branches  of  the  towering  trees.  The 
clunk  from  unlatching  the  car’s  hatch- 
back, a sound  unnoticed  in  a crowded 
urban  parking  lot,  was  strangely  loud 
and  out  of  place  in  the  late  December 
woods. 

1 slid  into  my  fluorescent  orange 
coveralls  and  loaded  my  rifle.  The 
hickory  ramrod  forced  a 168-grain 
patched  round  ball  down  the  cold 
40-inch  octagonal  barrel  until  it  rested 
against  a proven  load  of  FFg  black 
powder.  W ith  five  extra  rounds  in  speed 
loaders,  and  other  accessories  stowed 
in  a possibles  bag  inside  my  coveralls, 
it  was  time  to  head  toward  the  hollow. 

After  a brisk  walk  down  the  snow- 
coveted  road,  I primed  the  flintlock 
with  FFFFg  powder  and  stepped  into 
the  snowy  woods.  Thete  was  fog  in  the 
ait,  and  the  forest  was  a surreal  world  of 
wooly  white  and  gray.  Although  not 
yet  nine  o’clock,  it  was  already  above 
freezing.  Ice  and  snow  on  the  datk 
trees  were  melting,  and  droplets  of 
watet  were  constantly  falling.  In  order 
to  keep  the  rifle’s  priming  and  powder 
charge  dry,  I tucked  the  rifle’s  lock 
under  my  arm,  keeping  the  muzzle 
down.  Still  frozen  beneath  the  surface, 
the  firm  crust  of  snow  crunched  and 
creaked  beneath  my  feet. 

Deer  sign  was  abundant,  including 
tracks,  droppings  and  a few  old  buck 
rubs.  I followed  a fresh  set  of  tracks 
deeper  into  the  woods,  toward  a stand 
of  hemlocks  on  a small  rise.  The 
crunchy  snow  made  complete  silence 
impossible,  and  I felt  quite  conspicu- 


ous in  my  bright,  orange  suit.  The  hem- 
locks held  no  deer,  but  they  bordered  part 
of  the  big  hollow  that  I intended  to  hunt,  so 
from  the  shelter  of  the  evergreens  I peered 
into  the  woods  below.  The  fog  limited 
visibility  in  the  open  woods  to  less  than  1 00 
yards  at  best.  Long  and  careful  searching 
revealed  no  deer  in  the  vicinity,  so  I wan- 
dered down  a steep  bank,  across  a small 
stream  and  into  the  hollow.  I proceeded 
slowly,  stopping  behind  or  beside  each  large 
tree  for  about  10  minutes.  I followed  my 
own  tracks  from  the  previous  day’s  grouse 
hunt,  and  was  walking  between  two  trees 
when  a sound  caused  me  to  freeze. 

After  a few  minutes,  a squirrel  bounced 
into  view,  ran  across  the  snow  and  stopped 
at  a log  that  protruded  from  the  frozen 
white  mantle.  As  I watched,  the  squirrel 
dug  around  the  log  for  acorns.  The  bushy  tail 
was  about  40  yards  away,  a challenging  shot 
for  any  rifle  with  open  sights.  I thought 
about  taking  a shot.  The  squirrel  was  on  the 
ground,  there  was  an  excellent  backstop 
and  I could  use  some  stew  meat.  On  the 
other  hand,  a shot  would  spook  any  deer  in 
the  vicinity.  Having  already  spent  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  woods  without  seeing 
so  much  as  a flag,  I decided  to  take  the  shot. 
Raising  the  rifle,  I waited  until  the  squirrel 
was  standing  in  full  view,  aimed  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  rifle  belched  with 
fire,  thunder  and  smoke,  but  the  squirrel 
was  untouched  and  ran  off. 

I stood  flat-footed  amid  the  clearing 
smoke,  feeling  the  disappointment  of  a 
missed  shot.  Less  than  a minute  went  by 
when  I was  startled  by  a squirrel  that  ran 
down  a tree  and  across  the  snow  only  10 
feet  away.  It  was  already  past  when  I fumbled 
in  my  possibles  bag  for  a speed  loader,  and 
was  long  gone  a minute  or  two  later  when 
the  rifle  was  reloaded.  Feeling  somewhat 
foolish,  I ambled  across  the  snow  to  the  log 
where  the  first  squirrel  had  been. 

Searching  the  snow  for  the  trace  of  the 
ball  I found  that  it  had  passed  a few  inches 
above  the  squirrel.  The  sight  picture  had 
been  perfect,  just  like  at  the  rifle  range. 
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where  I could  expect  to  place  every  shot 
into  a saucet'Sized  area  at  50  yards,  off- 
hand. Then  it  hit  me.  1 had  used  my  target 
range  sight  picture,  which  was  dead-on 
with  my  target  load  of  55  grains  of  powder. 
1 had  forgotten  that  with  my  75-grain  hunt- 
ing load,  a different  sight  picture  was  re- 
quired. I was  grateful  to  have  realized  my 
mistake  early  in  the  day, 
rather  than  with  a missed 
shot  at  a deer  later. 

The  next  two  hours 
took  me  through  some 
of  the  best  habitat  in  the 
area,  but  I found  no  deer. 

As  I sat  at  the  base  of  a 
hemlock,  out  of  the  snow 
and  sheltered  from  the 
water  that  still  dripped 
from  the  trees,  I thought 
about  the  situation.  On 
this  day,  the  conditions 
clearly  favored  the  deer. 

Humans  have  good  eye- 
sight, but  I was  limited 
by  the  persistent  fog. 

Deer,  with  their  excel- 
lent hearing,  were  fa- 
vored by  the  noisy  snow. 

Not  long  after  I acknowledged  that  the 
deer  had  the  upper  hand,  the  veil  of  fog 
lifted.  Rising  from  my  seat  I found  that  1 
could  now  see  as  far  as  the  cover  permitted. 
Under  the  brightening  sky,  the  crunchy 
snow  also  began  to  soften,  making  walking 
less  noisy. 

I headed  back  toward  the  stand  of  hem- 
locks adjacent  to  the  big  hollow,  planning 
to  approach  it  from  the  back  side.  After 
walking  slowly  through  the  woods,  stop- 
ping often,  I neared  the  edge  of  a large, 
cleared  field.  I would  pass  through  the 
woods  about  50  yards  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  field.  Suddenly,  I heard  a noise  just 
over  the  next  rise,  like  a squirrel  scamper- 
ing about.  1 was  surprised,  though,  when 
through  the  woods  to  my  right  a deer 
spooked  and  ran  between  the  field  and  me. 

I cocked  my  rifle  and  was  ready  when 


the  deer  stopped  about  50  yards  away. 
It  stood  broadside,  head  and  neck 
framed  between  two  trees.  One  of  the 
trees  covered  the  front  half  of  the 
deer’s  body,  making  a chest  shot  im- 
possible. Without  hesitating  1 aimed 
at  the  white  throat  patch,  began  squeez- 
ing the  trigger  and  concentrated  on  a 


good  follow-through.  The  sight  pic- 
ture was  good  as  the  deer  disappeared 
behind  a cloud  of  smoke  and  the  kn- 
boom  of  the  flintlock  echoed  through 
the  woods.  1 could  see  a brown  lump 
on  the  snow  where  the  deer  had  stood 
seconds  before.  I reloaded  with  shak- 
ing hands,  then  walked  to  the  deer. 

The  neck  shot  had  been  good,  and 
the  button  buck  had  gone  down  as 
though  struck  by  lightning.  1 realized 
that  a chain  of  events  had  led  me  to 
the  successful  shot.  From  the  shot  at 
the  squirrel  to  the  lifting  of  the  fog,  1 
had  been  lucky  on  this  day.  The  neck 
shot  spoiled  little  meat,  and  the  young 
buck  provided  tender,  low-fat  nour- 
ishment for  my  family.  1 hope  to  be  so 
fortunate  again  with  the  smokepole. 
Maybe  this  year,  if  I’m  lucky.  □ 


THE  BUTTON  BUCK  stopped  with  its  head  and  neck  framed 
between  two  trees.  I aimed  at  the  white  throat  patch,  began 
squeezing  the  trigger  and  concentrated  on  my  follow-through. 
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Deer  Movements 

By  William  K.  Shope, 

PGC  Biologist 


Many  people  think  deer  spend 

their  entire  lives  in  an  area  of 
several  hundred  acres.  And  while  this 
is  largely  true  for  most  adtilt  deer,  dis- 
persal,  migratory'  and  wandering  hehav- 
iors  can  cause  deer  to  move  suhstantial 
distances.  These  behaviors  need  to  he 
considered  when  it  comes  to  manag- 
ing local  deer  populations  on  rela- 
tively small  management  tinits. 

Dispersal  is  a normal  annual  behav- 
ior. It  occurs  when  a deer  leaves  one 
home  range  and  moves  to  a new  one. 
Most  dispersals  occur  in  May-June,  hut 
some  occLir  during  the  hteeding  season 
in  Octoher-Novemher.  Aggression  be- 
tween dominant  pregnant  does  and 
other  deer,  including  previims  off- 
spring, increases  in  the  spring  as  the  time 
tor  giving  birth  approaches.  This  leads 
to  family  breakups  and  the  dispersal  to 
new  home  ranges  of  many  10-  to 
1 2-month-old  fawns. 

Although  adult  deer  occasionally 
disperse,  most  home  range  changes  oc- 
cur in  deer  less  than  two  years  old.  Re- 
searchers in  Illinois  reported  that  51 
percent  of  their  marked  male  fawns  and 
50  percent  of  their  marked  female 
fawns  dispersed  from  a forested  tefuge 
in  a predominately  agricultural  area. 
Male  dispersals  averaged  24  miles  and 
female  dispersals  averaged  30  miles. 
Although  most  dispersals  take  place  in 
the  spring,  some,  particularly  for  males, 
occur  later. 

BECAUSE  deer  do  move  within  home 
ranges  and  from  other  areas,  hunters 
need  to  scout  prior  to  the  season. 
Orlando  Principe,  his  son,  Mike,  and 
Ron  Watts,  Vandergrift,  got  these 
Armstrong  County  bucks  in  1995. 


Researchers  in  Illinois  reported  that  be- 
tween 55  and  75  percent  of  their  marked 
males  eventually  left  their  natal  home 
ranges.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  dis- 
persals took  place  in  the  spring.  One  year- 
ling male  eventually  moved  97  miles  to  a 
new  home  tange.  Seven  of  the  10  male 
fawns  followed  in  the  Minnesota  Superior 
Forest  established  new  summer  ranges  that 
averaged  5.8  miles  from  natal  home  ranges. 
Seven  of  35  female  fawns  established  new 
home  ranges  that  were  10.7  to  108.8  miles 
from  their  natal  home  ranges.  In  the 
Adirondacks,  18-  and  30-month-old  males 
made  fall  dispersals  up  to  17  miles  from 
their  natal  home  ranges. 

Although  supporting  data  are  sparse, 
similar  dispersals  occur  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
male  fawn  radio-tracked  near  Penn’s  Cave 
from  November  1968  to  June  1969  was 
killed  by  a hunter  two  years  later  about  five 
miles  from  the  fawn’s  natal  home  range.  A 
male  fawn  tagged  in  Columbia  County  in 
the  spring  was  killed  by  a hunter  in  Luzerne 
County  in  the  fall,  about  8 miles  from  the 
fawn’s  original  capture  site.  Hunters  killed 
two  tagged  males  10  miles,  and  one  tagged 
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male  12  miles  from  capture  locations  on 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  One  buck 
tagged  at  the  battlefield  moved  15  miles 
south  to  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 

Besides  dispersal,  some  deer  make  sea- 
sonal shifts  in  home  ranges.  In  Illinois,  re- 
searchers reported  annual  migrations  of 
19.7  percent  of  their  marked  does  in  farm 
areas  that  average  about  eight  miles.  The 
migrating  deer  typically  left  the  study  area 
(a  wooded  refuge)  in  late  March  and  re- 
turned in  the  fall.  Weather  affected  the  time 
of  return.  When  winter  weather  was  mild, 
some  deer  that  migrated  in  the  spring  re- 
mained on  their  summer  range  throughout 
the  winter  months. 

Similar  migrations  also  occur  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1986,  five  does  radio-collared 
on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  migrated  from 
two  to  seven  miles  away.  Three  of  the  five 
returned  to  the  battlefield  in  the  fall.  Two 
were  killed  before  they  could  return.  The 
following  spring,  five  deer  again  migrated 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  same  area.  These 
five  included  two  of  the  previous  year’s 
migrants. 

Some  deer  are  wanderers.  Biologists  in 
Illinois  tracked  two  does  that  apparently 
had  no  fixed  home  range.  In  the  spring,  one 
of  these  traveled  about  14  miles  from  the 
area  where  she  was  caught  to  a place  where 
she  gave  birth  and  reared  two  fawns. 
Around  September  she  returned  to  the  area 
where  she  was  originally  caught.  She  re- 
mained there  for  10  days  before  returning 
to  where  she  was  bom.  In  early  October  she 
traveled  to  another  location  42  miles  to 
the  south.  Hunters  shot  this  doe  in  Novem- 
ber about  22  miles  north  of  her  October 
location. 

Researchers  in  Illinois  reported  that  out 
of  26  dispersing  female  fawns  they  tracked, 
20  settled  in  areas  lacking  other  deer.  In 
contrast  to  fawns,  dispersing  yearling  does 
often  used  areas  occupied  by  other  does. 
The  researchers  attributed  the  difference  in 
dispersing  behaviors  of  yearlings  and  fawns 
to  a difference  in  dominance.  Dispersing 
female  fawns  are  generally  on  the  low  end 


of  the  dominance  scale,  and  this  may 
he  the  reason  they  chose  areas  lacking 
other  deer. 

Because  of  these  deer  movements, 
managers  and  hunters  should  expect 
local  control  efforts  to  affect  deer  popu- 
lation numbers  beyond  the  immediate 
control  area.  Deer  emigrations  from 
unhunted  areas  to  hunted  areas  may  he 
importan  t to  the  maintenance  of  deer 
populations  in  heavily  hunted  frag- 
mented habitats.  For  example,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, hunter  kills  outside  the 
Gettysburg  park  accounted  for  43  per- 
cent of  the  male  and  13  percent  of  the 
female  mortalities  among  deer  tagged 
on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  These 
examples  illustrate  the  potential  im- 
portance of  refuge  situations  for  main- 
taining huntable  populations  in  more 
intensively  hunted  neighboring  areas. 

While  emigrations  and  nonhunting 
mortalities,  such  as  those  caused  by  ve- 
hicles, help  reduce  local  deer  numbers, 
immigrations  into  and  reproduction 
within  local  control  areas  work  to 
maintain  deer  numbers.  Although 
population  densities  do  not  appear  to 
affect  dispersal  rate,  a like  rate  of  im- 
migration between  high  density  and 
low  density  populations  should  result 
in  a greater  gain  in  immigrants  for  the 
low  density  population.  Therefore,  ex- 
cessive voids  created  by  deer  mortali- 
ties will,  in  part,  be  filled  through  im- 
migration. 

Also,  fewer  female  fawns  may  dis- 
perse outside  of  a control  area  as  addi- 
tional habitat  voids  are  created  through 
mortality  or  other  means  of  reducing 
deer  numbers.  To  keep  deer  numbers 
at  desired  levels,  enough  deer  must  be 
removed  to  offset  increases  resulting 
from  immigration  and  reproduction. 
Because  immigration  and  reproduction 
are  an  annual  part  of  the  life  of  the 
whitetail  deer,  annual  removal  efforts 
will  be  needed  to  maintain  local  popu- 
lations at  acceptable  levels.  □ 
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WRITERS  often  use  the  word  “etched”  to  describe  how  something  of 
significance  is  scribed  deeply  into  the  subconscious,  so  that  whenever 
a thought  passes  over  this  engraved  surface  it  fills  each  scratch  and  crevice  in  the  way 
ink  from  a roller  fills  the  grooves  of  an  etched  copper  plate.  No  matter  how  much  time 
has  passed,  a certain  memory  is  always  recalled  in  exact  detail  in  the  way  images  are 
always  alike  when  printed  from  the  same  plate.  The  illustration  of  the  deer  track  on 
this  page  is  reproduced  from  an  etching,  not  drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  and  if  the  original 
plate  is  kept  in  good  condition,  it  can  be  reprinted  and  will  appear  exactly  as  it  does 
here  centuries  from  now. 

Deer  seasons  and,  more  specifically,  the  opening  days  of  those  seasons,  are  probably 
the  days  etched  deepest  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most  hunters.  My  deer  seasons  are 
really  stacking  up,  this  being  my  34th,  and  the  resulting  portfolio  of  etchings  from  the 
deer  woods  is  thick  and  dog-eared.  Three  and  a half  decades  is  a long  time  to  do 
anything,  and  a good  time  to  look  at  this  pursuit  retrospectively. 

The  first  images  that  come  to  mind  are  not  of  deer,  or  the  hunt  itself,  but  portraits 
of  other  hunters.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  story  of  deer  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  hunter  and  even  the  non-hunter.  Today,  the  double-spiraled  helix  of 
man  and  deer  are  wound  so  tight  as  to  be  one,  and  the  delicate  and  heavily  debated 
balance  of  these  two  creatures  within  the  same  landscape  are  subject  to  the  algorithms 
of  scientists,  and  the  alchemy  of  politicians. 

Mostly,  1 remember  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  tutelage  of  the  sportsmen  from  the  steel 
mill  who  took  us  to  the  good  spots,  who 
tried  everything  in  their  power  to  help  us 
get  a deer.  And  we  did,  and  then  helped 
many  others  do  the  same. 

1 recall  those  portraits  of  friends  and 
strangers  alike,  and  how  one  act  of  spotts- 
manship  begets  another.  One  time,  a 
hunter,  a total  stranger,  walked  up  to  me 
while  1 was  on  stand  and  asked  how  1 was 
doing.  He  remarked  that  he  didn’t  like  to 
stand  for  deer,  but  that  1 was  in  a 
good  spot.  He  also  said  that  he 


was  going  to  loop  around  below  me  through  some  thick  stuff  and  to  keep  alert  as  he 
was  going  to  try  to  push  something  my  way.  He  did,  and  I shot  a deer,  but  never  saw 
the  hunter  again. 

Several  years  ago,  driving  home  in  a pouring  rain  with  a deer  of  my  own  in  the  truck, 
1 noticed  an  elderly  hunter  standing  along  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  a wire  fence. 
There  was  an  antlerless  deer  dead  at  his  feet  but  on  the  side  of  the  fence,  toward  the 
road.  The  hunter  said  he  had  shot  the  deer  and  trailed  it  to  where  it  lay.  Evidently,  the 
deer  had  jumped  the  fence  and  died.  He  was  afraid  to  leave  it,  and  the  fence  was  too 
high  for  him  to  go  over  and  he  was  too  old  to  go  under.  1 picked  the  deer  up  and  heaved 
it  over  to  him.  He  told  me  that  1 was  a good  kid,  a good  sport.  1 told  him  he  was  a good 
shot. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  deer  — the  bonus  to  it  all.  Recently,  a friend  and  1 
were  talking  about  deer  and  deer  hunting  and  he  said  that  beyond  all  personal  reasons, 
hunters  hunt  deer  because  it’s  fun.  He’s  right.  Thete  is  nothing  like  deer  hunting  and 
there  is  no  greater  game  animal  in  the  world  than  the  whitetail.  While  growing  up  1 
always  read  that  the  deer  you  remember  most  are  the  ones  that  got  away.  1 never  really 
believed  that.  Now,  after  much  thought  and  many  years,  1 must  confess  that  this  may 
be  true.  Sorting  through  countless  images  of  deer,  the  most  distinct  are  a few  that  1 
should  have  taken  had  1 been  a bit  more  prepared,  or  skillful,  or  alert.  A few  yeats  ago 
1 should  have  had  the  buck  illustrated  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  This  was  an  easy 
drawing  to  do  because  even  though  1 saw  him  in  this  pose  for  only  an  instant,  the  image 
of  his  face  catching  the  first  rays  of  the  yellow  sun  will  always  stay  with  me. 

Following  are  some  selected  etchings  from  your  deer  woods  and  mine,  inked  and 
reprinted  from  the  plates  of  seasons  past. 


When  I was  a kid  the  old  guys  took  me  and  my  shiny  new  rifle, 
a Model  94  .32  Win.  Special,  out  to  a wild  area  and  plunked  me 
near  a little  dip  on  a gasline  and  told  me  not  to  move.  They  told 
me  that  deer  cross  here,  right  under  the  big  forked  tree.  “Stand 
next  to  this  tree,”  they  said.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  make 
out  my  surroundings  1 knew  1 didn’t  like  the  stand.  It  was  open,  like 
a park,  with  big-trunked  trees  and  no  brush.  But  farther  down  over  the 
hillside  the  woods  thickened  up  nicely.  That  is  where  the  deer  will 
cross,  1 reasoned.  1 quickly  moved  to  the  new  spot.  It  was  only  50  yards 
from  the  forked  tree  where  1 set  up  again  and  felt  more  confident.  1 was 
excited  to  see  several  does  cross  below,  and  when  1 looked  back  up  the 
gasline  1 saw  a forkhorn  buck  standing  where  1 was  supposed  to  be,  right 
next  to  the  forked  tree.  1 pulled  up  on  the  deer,  but  the  sunlight  was 
coming  straight  down  the  gasline,  straight  down  the  black,  shiny  barrel,  and  the 
front  sight  was  like  a little  hall  of  fire.  The  buck  ran  into  the  woods  and  a few  seconds  later 
1 heard  a single  shot. 

The  old  guys  weren’t  happy  when  they  came  down  the  gasline  to  pick  me  up  at 
lunchtime.  They  looked  at  the  deer  tracks  in  the  snow  under  the  tree  and  the  drag  marks 
where  the  other  hunter  had  pulled  the  forkhorn  out.  1 moved,  told  them,  and  explained 
why.  They  had  been  hunting  this  area  for  decades  and  knew  that  the  forked  tree  stand  was 
a prime  spot.  1 felt  as  though  1 had  really  let  them  down.  But  1 made  a decision,  albeit  the 
wrong  one,  but  a decision  nonetheless,  and  that  is  the  first  step  to  being  an  independent 
hunter.  After  getting  the  silent  treatment  the  teasing  began,  and  at  the  campfire  at 
lunchtime  1 could  see  that  although  they  took  their  deer  hunting  seriously,  it  was  all 
meant  to  be  fun.  After  lunch  they  put  me  on  a stand  in  the  middle  of  a thicket  and  said 
that  if  this  was  too  open  they  knew  an  even  thicker  place. 

Since  then.  I’ve  probably  shot  as  many  deer  as  1 missed  out  on  because  of  a decision 
1 had  to  make  over  positioning.  1 can  still  see  that  forkhorn  under  the  forked  tree,  backlit 
by  the  sun,  hut  even  clearer  are  the  etched  lines  around  the  eyes  of  the 
old  guys  that  crinkled  when  they  laughed. 

On  certain  opening  days 
the  weather  enters  this 
great  mix  of  hunter  and 
hunted  in  a big  way;  fog, 
rain,  snow,  ice  and  sleet 
and  freezing  temperatures 
and  sometimes  all  of  these 
elements  in  the  same  day. 
Today  it  is  the  wind  — a 
runaway  freight  train  of 
cold  air  that  roars  continually  down  through  the  valley,  gaining  speed  and  momentum 
as  the  sky  lightens.  Trees  crash,  branches  snap,  and  near  my  stand  a copse  of  sweet  birch 
trees  flail  and  crack  like  a cat-o’-nine-tails.  Great  mounds  of  leaves  are  lifted  from  the 
tram  roads  and  blown  sideways  far  through  the  woods.  1 move  out,  away  from  the  big  trees 
and  into  the  safety  of  the  birch  saplings.  Momentarily,  the  wind  slows,  and  just  then  three 
does  come  boiling  up  over  the  lip  of  the  hollow.  1 have  never  seen  such  nervous  deer,  ears 
swiveling  in  every  direction,  milling  about  in  semi-circles,  eyes  wide  and  looking  all 
about.  In  the  next  instant  they  are  joined  by  a buck,  a half-rack  8-point.  At  my  shot  the 
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buck  kicks  wildly  then  dashes  past  with  the  does.  1 find  him  100  yards  away  at  the  edge 
of  the  laurel,  my  shot  having  taken  him  through  the  heart.  The  sky  is  very  dark  and  the 
honey-colored  buck  fairly  glows  in  the  dusky  woods.  While  I dress  him  out  a loud  hissing 
of  sleet  on  the  leathery  leaves  begins  as  the  air  becomes  noticeably  colder. 

I have  the  buck  down  off  the  mountain  and  at  the  butcher  shop  before  eight  o’clock; 
it  is  the  second  buck  brought  in.  The  butcher  says  that  it’s  going  to  be  a windy  and  freezing 
day  with  lots  of  ice  and  snow,  and  that  the  hunters  and  deer  will  be  really  moving  around. 
“But  not  for  you,”  he  adds. 

It’s  strange  to  be  back  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  window,  sipping  coffee,  listening  to  sleet 
on  the  window,  watching  the  yard  glaze  over.  I had  waited  and  waited  for  this  day  all  year, 
and  it  was  over  so  quickly  that  somehow  1 feel  strangely  detached.  But  the  winds  of  fate 
for  some  are  the  winds  of  fortune  for  others,  and  today  those  latter  winds  pushed  me  from 
/ my  stand,  set  me  down,  then  carried  a buck  up  from  the  hollow  and  gave 

him  to  me. 

It  is  the  perfect  spot  — a little  deer  trail  that  snakes  through 
the  thicket,  then  through  some  high  goldenrod  and  across  a tiny 
clearing,  then  down  past  my  stand.  At  8:30,  right  on  cue,  a 
beautiful  8-point  stops  and  stands  in  the  goldenrod  patch.  1 can 
see  only  his  head,  which  is  lit  up  like  a gilded  bust  of  a deer  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  deer  doesn’t  appear  wary  or  cautious  at 
all,  just  slowly  picking  his  way  towards  his  bedding  area.  Some  shots 
and  yells  from  above  seem  to  turn  on  a switch  in  the  deer  and  he 
drops  his  head  and  begins  to  slink  through  the  brush  towards  me.  I’m 
;ady.  Long  moments  pass,  and  all  1 can  see  are  the  tips  of  his  cupped 
ears  and  rack  when  he  lifts  his  head.  Suddenly  he  swaps  ends  and  darts  back 
from  where  he  came.  1 never  get  a shot. 

I’m  disappointed  for  not  taking  a high  neck  shot  when  1 first  saw  him,  but  it 
just  didn’t  feel  right.  1 was  certain  he  was  going  to  come  closer.  By  mid-moming  my  mood 
is  black.  He  was  the  best  buck  I’ve  ever  seen  up  here,  and  oh,  so  close.  1 sit  down  and  stand 
up.  I kick  at  a root  and  watch  birds.  1 lean  against  one  side  of  the  tree  and  then  the  other. 
When  1 move  around  the  tree  a buck  — the  same  buck  — is  looking  right  at  me.  His  eyes 
bore  right  through  me  and  I freeze,  but  before  my  next  thought,  he  is  gone  for  good. 

Humbled  beyond  belief  I can  only  smile  at  my  errors.  I knew  better.  A deer  that  is 
determined  to  come  into  a core  area  will  often  try  and  try  again.  Through  the  chagrin, 
my  spirit  begins  to  lighten.  It  is  deer  season  and  I saw  a buck  and  he  beat  me 
through  stealth  the  first  time,  and  then  in  a rematch  by  pure  smarts. 

Spelunkers  tell  us  that  there  are  great  chambers  in  the  mountain 
under  our  deer  stands.  I take  special  pleasure  in  knowing  this, 
because  I swear  I have  heard  the  mountain  breathe  as  I have  walked 
upon  its  skin.  On  the  tilted  and  upheaved  plates  of  the  uplands, 
deer  and  hunter  etch  their  stories.  The  deer  make  scrapes  and 
follow  the  grooves  of  ancient  trails  through  the  thickets.  Succes- 
sive generations  of  hunters  engrave  the  land  with  the  scribe  of 
tradition  while  the  forces  of  nature  — wind  and  water,  fire  and 
ice  — fills  and  burnishes  all.  The  image  printed  from  this  plate,  the 
epic  image  of  the  hunt,  is  as  old  as  these  hills  and  always  worth  study 

It  is  deer  season.  Go  to  the  woods  and  make  your  mark. 
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'Tis  the 


TAMMY  GYURKO,  Freeland,  left,  found  this 
11 -point  buck  with  an  18-inch  spread  in  Luzerne 
County.  Father  and  son  Stanley  jessloski  Sr.  and  Jr., 
McDonald,  above,  teamed  up  to  take  these  Cameron 
County  8-pointers  last  season. 


-RED  SLATER,  Stoneboro,  above,  got  this 
1 1 -point  late  in  the  first  week  of  the  season 
n Mercer  County  last  year. 


STUART  SCHANZLIN,  JR.,  Buffalo, 
NY,  got  this  10-pointer  last  year  in 
McKean  County. 


SOME  GUYS  have  all  the  luck.  Nick  Warner,  Rushville,  got  this 
Susquehanna  County  buck  on  the  last  day  of  the  '96  season, 
dis  bullet  went  through  a 4-inch  sapling,  then  struck  the  deer 
n the  shoulder.  Fiancee,  Judy,  helped  drag  the  buck  out. 
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13-YEAR-OLD  TWINS  Ryan  and  Brandon  Maseth, 
Pittsburgh,  above,  and  their  dad,  camped  out  in 
Venango  County  and  both  took  bucks  on  opening 
morning  last  year.  Ryan  got  his  9-point  at  7:45, 
and  Brandon  bagged  his  4-point  at  9:00.  Walter 
Donaldson  Jr.,  Taylorstown,  right,  stayed  in 
Washington  County  to  take  his  buck  last  year. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER  SR.,  Mercer,  says  deer  hunting  just  doesn't  get 
any  better.  Three  generations  of  hunters  took  opening  day  bucks. 
(Left  to  right)  Jim  Jr.,  7-point;  his  son,  Andy,  10-point;  James  Sr., 
9-point. 


CLYDE  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Monroeville,  took  this 
Elk  County  1 0-point  buck 
in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  on  last  year's 
opener. 


RICH  McKEE  JR.,  Windsor, 
NY,  took  this  9-point  buck 
on  his  grandfather's  property 
in  Susquehanna  County.  He 
got  an  8-pointer  from  the 
same  stand  the  previous 
season. 


Season 
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Beatnik  Buck 

Potter  — Duane  Gross  of  Coudersport 
showed  me  a video  tape  of  a deer  feeding 
under  his  apple  trees.  The  4'point  had  a 
6'inch  growth  of  white  hair  protruding 
from  its  chin,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
bearded  buck. 

— WCO  William  C.  Ragosta, 
C0UDER5P0RT 

Oops,  It  Missed 

Monroe  — A hunter  was  sitting  on  a 
stone  wall  cleaning  geese  after  a successful 
hunt,  when  a red-tailed  hawk  swooped 
down  to  snatch  a goose.  The  raptor  missed 
its  mark,  however,  si  iced  through  the  man’s 
pants  and  pierced  his  leg. 

— WCO  Randy  L.  Shouf,  Long  Pond 


Montgomery  — While  patrolling.  Of- 
ficer Curt  Zern  of  the  Douglass  Township 
Police  Department  noticed  a young  boy 
fishing.  Curt  asked  him  if  he  was  having 
any  luck  and  the  boy  said  he  had  caught 
some  bass.  Curt  asked  if  they  were  large- 
mouth  or  smallmouth  bass  and  the  boy 
replied,  “mediums.” 

— WCO  Bill  Vroman,  Frederick 


Latecomer 

Bedford  — When  Deputy  John  Corle 
picked  up  a roadkilled  deer  on  September 
1 5 he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  deer  was 
only  about  two  weeks  old. 

— WCO  Jim  Trombetto, 

New  Enterprise 

Silly  Goose 

Wyoming  — While  towing  his  boat  Jeff 
Ceccarelli  was  forced  to  stop  when  he  came 
upon  a flock  of  geese  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  After  chasing  them  off  the 
highway  he  drove  off,  thinking  it  was  the 
last  he  had  seen  of  them.  He  was  wrong, 
though.  He  soon  noticed  the  geese  follow- 
ing his  vehicle,  flying  several  feet  off  the 
ground  in  a “V”  formation.  Jeff  s boat  trailer 
made  a squeaking  noise  that  resembled  the 
honk  of  a goose,  and  he  figured  the  sound 
attracted  the  birds. 

— WCO  William  Wasserman, 
Tunkhannock 

Done  it  Before 

Cambria  — Last  summer  Land  Man- 
agement Supervisor  Dennis  Jones,  along 
with  Wildlife  Education  Supervisor  Joe 
Stefko  and  Deputy  Rick  Riek,  darted  a 
bear,  then  followed  it  into  the  woods.  After 
they  put  a radio  collar  on  the  bruin  they 
attempted  to  return  to  the  vehicle,  but 
weren’t  sure  in  which  direction  it  was. 
After  walking  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
awhile,  Dennis  got  his  radio  tracking  equip- 
ment out  and  started  following  it  to  the  car. 
Joe  and  Rick  didn’t  know  that  Dennis  had 
left  a collar  on  in  the  vehicle  and  was  able 
to  lead  them  out.  I’m  not  sure,  but  1 think 
this  wasn’t  the  first  time  Dennis  might 
have  been  lost. 

— WCO  Shawn  E.  Harshaw, 

Nanty  Olo 
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Take  the  Time 

Lancaster — Just  a reminder  to  mail 
your  harvest  report  card  if  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  take  a deer  this  year.  The  infor- 
mation is  important  to  our  deer  manage- 
ment program,  and  it  only  takes  a few 
minutes  to  fill  out.  You  don’t  even  need  a 
postage  stamp. 

— WCO  Thomas  P Grohol, 
Elizabethtown 

Too  Close  for  Comfort 

A press  release  about  bats  generated  at 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  stated  that  a 
person  has  more  of  a chance  of  being  au- 
dited by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  than 
having  an  encounter  with  a bat.  Well,  I’ve 
been  audited  by  the  IRS  only  twice,  but  in 
the  last  two  years  I have  had  10  bats  in  my 
bedroom.  While  it’s  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing to  be  awakened  by  a bat  flying  around 
over  your  bed,  I got  them  all  out  simply  by 
opening  the  front  door  and  waiting  a few 
minutes  for  them  to  fly  out.  How  did  they 
get  in  the  house?  After  carefully  checking, 
looking  for  any  small  cracks  or  holes  and 
finding  none,  I figured  they  came  down  the 
furnace  flue  and  out  through  the  duct  work. 
While  I like  having  bats  around.  I’d  rather 
they  use  the  two  bat  houses  I’ve  installed 
rather  than  try  to  bunk  with  me. 

— LMO  Dale  E.  Hocrenberry, 

East  Sutler 

Land  of  Opportunity 

Northampton  — While  on  patrol  I’ve 
met  nonresident  hunters  from  Romania, 
Spain,  Greece,  Russia  and  Italy,  but  one 
hunter  I’ll  not  soon  forget  is  Paul  Roche. 
Paul  is  from  Ireland,  and  he  explained  that 
he  was  soon  to  be  wed  to  a gal  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  now  living  in  Florida.  I asked 
where  he  would  live  once  married  and  he 
replied,  “In  Pennsylvania,  of  course;  you 
see  my  first  love  is  hunting,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities here  are  endless.” 

— WCO  Sradley  D.  Kreider, 
Cherryville 


50th  Anniversary 

Adams  — In  1947,  the  Glatfelter  Pulp 
Wood  Company  established  the  first  certi- 
fied tree  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  “Tree  Farm 
No.  1,”  as  it  is  known,  is  located  near 
Fairfield.  The  company  owns  about  28,000 
acres  throughout  the  state,  most  of  which 
are  open  to  public  hunting  in  the  Forest 
Game  Program.  Sportsmen  should  be 
thankful  for  companies  like  Glatfelter  that 
support  the  tradition  of  hunting  in  our 
state. 

— WCO  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg 


Who’s  been  Sitting  in  my  Jacuzzi? 

Luzerne  — Early  last  fall  I was  called  to 
the  Parri  residence  to  remove  three  bears 
from  their  outside  Jacuzzi.  The  bears 
knocked  over  several  Tiki  torches,  removed 
the  cover  from  the  Jacuzzi  then  sat  in  the 
bubbly  90-degree  water.  Mr.  Parri  said  the 
episode  would  have  made  a good  TV  com- 
mercial, or  at  least  a children’s  story  book. 

— WCO  Joseph  G.  Wenzel, 

Dear  Creek 

Crossing  “Guard” 

Erie  — Early  last  fall  a large  bear  caused 
quite  a commotion  when  it  showed  up  in 
Union  City.  As  a crowd  gathered,  the  bear 
demonstrated  its  size  by  lying  across  some 
railroad  tracks,  causing  the  crossing  rails  to 
come  down. 

— WCO  Darin  L.  Clark,  Elgin 
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Encouraging  Sign? 

Chester  — During  Hunter-Trapper  Ed 
classes  this  year  I noticed  the  students 
showing  more  interest  in  trapping.  I hope 
this  is  a sign  of  things  to  come  as  there’s 
plenty  of  furhearers  out  there. 

— WCO  Keith  W.  Mullin,  Oxford 

Hit  a Nerve 

Monroe  — Last  summer  WCO  Randy 
Shoup  and  1 took  our  wives  to  a James 
T aylor  concert  in  Hershey . During  the  con- 
cert, Taylor  told  about  his  life  on  the  road, 
and  fans  would  scream  out  when  he  men- 
tioned a particular  place  or  thing  he  had 
seen.  Imagine  everyone’s  surprise  when  he 
commented  about  roadkills  he  had  seen 
while  traveling  through  Pennsylvania  and 
one  lone  voice  of  a certain  WCO  could  he 
heard  screaming  like  a scalded  dog.  I’ll  bet 
James  Taylor  didn’t  realize  that  roadkills 
are  near  and  dear  to  your  heart,  Randy. 

— WCO  Dirf  B.  Remensnyder, 

SWIFTWATER 

Lazy  or  Just  Smart? 

Wayne  — While  shoveling  through  the 
sawdust  in  my  horse  stalls  1 discovered  a lot 
of  hickory  nuts  put  there  by  squirrels.  1 
don’t  know  if  the  bushytails  found  it  easier 
to  store  the  nuts  in  the  sawdust,  rather  than 
dig  a hole,  or  were  waiting  for  the  horses  to 
step  on  them  and  crack  the  shell. 

— WCO  Donald  R.  Schauer, 
Honesdale 


Familiar  Habitat 

When  my  wife  and  1 go  hiking  she  easily 
loses  her  sense  of  direction  and  depends  on 
me  to  get  out  of  the  woods.  However,  when 
she  drags  me  to  the  mall,  without  her  help, 
1 can  never  find  the  right  parking  lot,  much 
less  the  car. 

— LMO  Steve  Gehringer,  Mansfield 

doth  will  Fish  Another  Day 

Mercer  — Larry  Bordick  of  Kittanning 
was  fishing  on  Lake  Wilhelm  last  spring 
when  he  witnessed  a young  osprey  attempt 
its  first  flight.  It  was  not  successful,  how- 
ever, and  Larry  helped  the  struggling  osprey 
out  of  the  water.  Using  his  canoe  paddle  to 
lift  the  bird,  Larry  guided  it  onto  a stump 
then  got  the  attention  of  some  other  fish- 
ermen and  asked  them  to  contact  the  Game 
Commission.  After  five  hours  we  were  able 
to  return  the  osprey  to  its  nest.  Mr.  Bordick 
stayed  and  helped  assist  with  this  difficult 
task,  giving  up  his  fishing  time.  I also  want 
to  thank  Deputy  A1  Harvey  and  his  wife. 
Candy,  as  well  as  our  PGC  “nest  monitor,” 
Brenda  Peebles,  for  their  help. 

— WCO  Donald  G.  Chaybin, 

Greenville 

3uHd  it  and  They’ll  Come 

Here’s  a list  of  the  wildlife  Pood  & 
Cover  Corps  workers  have  found  in  blue- 
bird nesting  boxes  here:  swallows,  bats, 
wrens,  nuthatches,  red  squirrels,  flying  squir- 
rels, mice,  bees,  wasps,  snakes  and,  yes, 
bluebirds. 

— LMO  Edward  J.  Zindell, 
Gouldsboro 

Who’s  Laughing  Now? 

Berks  — On  the  archery  season  opener 
my  deputy  and  1 checked  a hunter  who  had 
taken  a 7-point  buck.  His  friends  were 
admiring  his  kill  and  regretting  the  hard 
time  they  had  given  him  before  the  hunt.  It 
seems  they  had  been  ribbing  him  about  his 
$15  bow. 

— WCO  Robert  F.  Minnich,  Dirdsboro 
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“You  Haven’t  Aged  a Bit” 

Perry  — I responded  to  a nuisance  bea- 
ver call  at  an  elderly  lady’s  residence  1 had 
visited  a year  earlier.  While  we  were  walk- 
ing back  in  to  where  the  damage  was,  she 
remarked  that  the  walk  would  be  good  for 
me.  Next  she  asked  if  I knew  Jim  Brown. 
When  I said  1 was  Jim  Brown,  she  said  she 
remembered  me  as  being  much  older.  Gee, 
the  walk  did  do  me  some  good. 

— WCO  Jim  Brown,  Loysville 

Stay  Here  this  Year 

Lancaster  — Hunters  who  don’t  want 
to  travel  to  the  “Big  Woods”  for  buck 
season  should  think  about  staying  here. 
Lancaster  County  provides  some  great  op- 
portunities, and  there’s  some  big  bucks 
here.  Crop  damage  reports  and  roadkills 
were  up  this  fall.  Please  remember  to  ask 
permission  from  the  landowners  and  share 
your  harvest. 

— WCO  Linda  L.  Swank,  Kirkwood 


Adaptable 

Bradford  — Opossums  have  been 
around  since  the  time  of  dinosaurs,  and 
have  remained  basically  unchanged.  One 
reason  for  their  longevity  is  that  they’ll  eat 
about  anything.  I never  knew  how  true  this 
was  until  Deputy  W illiam  Angove  received 
a call  that  an  opossum  was  nursing  on  a 
German  shepherd  dog  along  with  her  pups. 
— WCO  William  A.  Bower,  Troy 


You  Never  Know 

During  the  early  goose  season  1 didn’t 
see  one  goose,  but  the  day  after  the  season 
closed  I saw  five  different  flocks  with  at 
least  80  birds  in  each.  I wonder  how  many 
of  these  geese  subscribe  to  Game  News. 

— LMO  Richard  J.  Lupinoky, 

East  Smithfield 


Rootin’  for  the  Home  Team 

Huntingdon  — Several  bears  were 
sighted  in  the  parking  lot  at  Huntingdon 
High  School  during  a football  game,  while 
another  was  in  a tree  in  the  center  of  town. 
The  bears  evidently  came  to  watch  the 
Huntingdon  “Bear  Cats”  play. 

— WCO  John  Roller,  Huntingdon 

Flying  Tiger 

Lancaster  — ; I received  a call  from  Mr. 
Spangler  of  Lititz  about  a great  homed  owl 
that  had  been  caught  in  a leg  hold  trap. 
When  I arrived  the  Spanglers  had  already 
managed  to  catch  the  bird,  remove  the  trap 
from  a badly  damaged  leg,  and  had  placed 
the  bird  in  a box.  It  seems  nearly  a week 
prior  to  the  call  the  owl  had  been  seen 
flying  across  the  barnyard  with  the  trap 
attached  to  its  leg.  During  that  time  it  had 
managed  to  catch  and  eat  at  least  one 
pigeon.  When  finally  caught  by  Mr. 
Spangler  the  owl  had  a chicken,  caught  by 
using  just  one  leg. 

— WCO  D.  Steven  Martin,  Denver 
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Ninja  Bunny 

Lebanon  — Last  summer  I watched  a 
crow  land  in  the  yard  and  start  pecking  at 
the  ground.  It  moved  aside  some  grass 
clippings  and  pulled  out  a baby  rabbit. 
Mom  bunny  came  out  of  nowhere  and 
jumped  up  in  the  air  and  kicked  at  the  crow 
with  its  hind  feet  until  the  crow  dropped 
the  rabbit  and  took  off. 

— WCO  (5.W.  Smith,  Lebanon 


Never  Know  When  You’ll  Need  It 

Chester  — One  of  my  deputies  was 
walking  across  a pasture  to  check  several 
hunters,  and  when  he  jumped  across  a 
small  stream  he  ripped  the  seat  of  his  trou- 
sers. The  officer,  now  embarrassed,  was 
tempted  to  return  to  his  vehicle,  but  duty 
prevailed  and  he  continued  on.  As  he 
checked  the  hunters’  licenses  the  officer 
made  good  use  of  self-defense  training  that 
teaches  never  turn  your  back  on  another 
person. 

— WCO  Michael  Doherty,  Wagontown 

Welcome  to  the  Neighborhood 

Perry  — Not  long  after  releasing  pheas- 
ants one  day  in  September,  LDeputy  Dave 
Wolf  and  I noticed  one  happy  rooster  — 
held  over  from  the  previous  year’s  stocking 
— showing  the  ladies  around.  The  avail- 
ability of  winter  and  nesting  cover  makes  a 
difference  in  the  survival  and  reproduction 
of  pheasants. 

— WCO  I^iCH  Palmer,  Millerstown 


“Just  What  are  You  Saying?” 

Fulton  — I was  assigned  three 
Huntingdon  County  townships  after  Rich 
Palmer  transferred  out  of  the  district,  and 
while  picking  up  a roadkilled  deer  in  one  of 
them  a woman  stopped  and  asked,  “Are 
you  Rich  Palmer  ?’’  When  I told  her  no,  that 
Rich  had  relocated  to  another  district,  she 
replied,  “I  didn’t  think  you  were,  I had 
heard  that  he  was  young  and  good  look- 
mg. 

— WCO  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg 

Wants  the  Cake  and  to  Eat  it.  Too 

Crawford  — Recently  a sportsman 
asked  me  about  program  cuts  by  the  agency 
due  to  the  lack  of  funding.  While  he  did  not 
want  to  see  any  cuts  made  in  programs,  he 
was  not  supportive  of  a hunting  license 
increase.  I explained  to  him  that  the  agency 
has  basically  been  operating  on  a fixed 
income  since  1985,  and  that  inflation  has 
caught  up  to  us.  His  attitude  reminded  me 
of  an  old  saying. 

— WCO  Mark  A.  Allegro,  Meadville 

Nursery 

Union — Just  before  cutting  hay  last 
spring,  a farmer  here  flushed  1 2 fawns  from 
a 10-acre  field. 

— Bernard  J.  Schmader,  Millmont 

Third  Time  Won’t  be  a Charm 

Clarion  — Last  August  I fined  a man 
tor  riding  his  ATV  on  a game  lands  here. 
Nothing  unusual  except  that  we  had  fined 
the  same  man  one  month  earlier  for  riding 
his  dirt  bike  on  the  same  game  lands.  We 
kept  watching  for  him  to  make  it  three  in  a 
row  during  the  month  of  September,  but  he 
either  wised  up  or  we  weren’t  there  at  the 
right  times.  So  far  it  has  cost  him  $200  in 
fines.  In  case  you’re  wondering,  we  don’t 
have  a “frequent  flyer”  discount  on  cita- 
tions. 

— WCO  Alan  C.  Scott, 

New  Bethlehem 
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Conservation  News 


Elk  trap  and  transfer 


An  elk  trap-and  transfer  project 
. is  scheduled  to  begin  this  com- 
ing winter,  in  an  effort  to  expand  the 
species’  range  and,  at  the  same  time, 
alleviate  the  crowded  conditions  de- 
veloping on  the  current  elk  range.  The 
3-year  project  calls  for  the  moving  of 
60  to  90  elk  from  their  current  range 
in  eastern  Elk  and  western  Cameron 
counties  to  new  locations  in  western 
Clinton  County,  primarily  on  the 
280,000-acre  Sproul  State  Forest. 

The  elk  herd  now  numbers  more 
than  300  and  occupies  about  200 
square  miles.  It  has  been  growing  for 
about  10  years  and  is  beginning  to 
slowly  expand  to  the  east  and  south, 
into  western  Clinton  and  northern 
Clearfield  counties. 

“We  need  to  do  something  right 
now,”  said  Calvin  DuBrock,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. “That’s  what  the  animals  are 
telling  us  by  leaving  their  traditional 
range.  If  they  head  north  or  southwest 
we’re  certain  to  have  conflicts.  We’d 
prefer  they’d  move  to  the  south  and 
east,  where  there’s  a large  public  land 
base,  lower  human  densities,  virtually 
no  farming  and  no  interstate  high- 
ways.” 

Sproul  State  Forest  is  ideal.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  our  largest  state  forest 
and  adjacent  to  two  others  (Elk  and 
Moshannon),  the  Sproul  is  remote, 
possesses  the  habitat  diversity  elk  re- 
quire, and  is  owned  and  managed  by 
the  state  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources,  which  has 
been  involved  with  the  management 


of  the  elk  for  more  than  25  years.  Fur- 
thermore, some  elk  have  already 
moved  into  the  Sproul. 

Elk  releases  are  planned  over  each 
of  the  next  three  years;  40  the  first  year, 
25  the  second  and  25  the  third.  Elk 
will  most  likely  be  taken  from  areas 
bordering  agricultural  lands  where 
conflicts  are  occurring  and  elk  densi- 
ties are  high. 

“We’re  not  targeting  elk  commonly 
seen  at  the  popular  viewing  area  near 
Winslow  Hill,  or  ones  that  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  people,”  ex- 
plained PGC  biologist  Rawley  Cogan. 
“We’re  after  wild,  preferably  young  elk. 
They  have  the  best  chance  for  survival 
and  are  more  prone  to  stay  where  we 
put  them.  One  of  every  eight  will  prob- 
ably be  an  adult  bull.” 

Release  site  selection  will  be  aided 
by  land  cover  analysis  being  conducted 
by  Penn  State  University.  This  evalu- 
ation considers  amounts  of  public  and 
agricultural  lands,  forest  composition, 
conifer  cover,  human  population  den- 
sities and  road  coverage.  With  this 
information,  biologists  will  select  the 
precise  release  sites. 

Elk  will  be  captured  in  a portable 
corral  trap,  and  then  processed  and 
given  health  check-ups  by  Purdue 
University  ( West  Lafayette,  Indiana) 
technicians.  Then  they  will  be  trans- 
ported — without  sedation  — in  a 
stock  trailer  to  a 3 -acre  holding  pen 
to  be  built  by  DCNR’s  Bureau  of  For- 
estry on  the  Sproul.  After  one  to  three 
weeks,  the  holding  pen  will  be  opened. 

“Our  releases  will  occur  just  before 
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or  during  spring  green-up,”  Cogan 
explained.  “It’s  a step  to  ensure  ample 
food  will  he  available,  and  to  minimize 
stress.  The  strategy  has  worked  in  elk 
relocations  conducted  in  other  states.” 

About  half  of  the  elk  released  will 
he  fitted  with  radio  collars.  Their 
movements  will  he  charted  through 
radio-telemetry  conducted  hy  Game 
Commission  personnel  and  two  stu- 
dents from  Maryland’s  Frosthurg  State 
University.  It’s  hoped  the  elk  do  not 
move  great  distances.  That’s  what  hap- 
pened the  first  time  they  were  stocked 
in  Clinton  County. 

In  1913  the  PGC  obtained  50  elk 
from  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Half 
went  to  Clinton  County,  the  remain- 
der to  Clearfield.  Some  wandered 
more  than  40  miles  in  just  the  first 
week.  Why  they  moved  so  far  is  not 
known,  hut  it  may  have  been  related 
to  stress,  poor  habitat  or  disturbances 
hy  people.  In  time,  elk  in  Clinton 
County  disappeared. 

From  1913  to  1926,  177  elk  were 
released  in  Pennsylvania.  All  hut  32 
came  from  Yellowstone;  the  remain- 
der from  a wild  herd  in  South  Dakota 
and  a preserve  in  Pike  County.  Hunt- 
ing seasons  were  held  from  1923  to 
1931,  and  close  to  100  bulls  were 
taken.  Since  then,  elk  have  received 
closed  season  protection. 

Elk  taken  to  the  Sproul  will  not  di- 
rectly compete  with  deer  — or  other 
wildlife  — for  food  and  habitat.  Elk 
are  primarily  grazers,  while  deer  are 
browsers.  In  addition,  deer  and  elk 
have  coexisted  in  Elk  and  Cameron 
counties  for  decades  without  conflict. 

The  elk  relocation  project  aims  to 
accelerate  and  direct  range  expansion. 
Trap-and-transfer  reduces,  through 


human  intervention,  the  time  nature 
needs  to  carry  out  range  expansion 
through  dispersal  of  young  and  popu- 
lation growth.  “A  prerequisite  to  elk 
range  expansion  is  available,  nearby 
habitat,”  Cogan  said.  “The  Sproul  and 
neighboring  state  forests  provide  that. 
The  rest  is  up  to  the  elk.” 

Costs  will  he  shared  hy  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Eoundation,  Frosthurg 
State  University,  Purdue  University, 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
DCNR  and  PGC.  Start-up  and  first 
year  costs  are  expected  to  total  about 
$125,000. 

“Without  the  help  of  funding  part- 
ners, this  project  wouldn’t  be  happen- 
ing,” noted  Executive  Director  Don 
Madl.  “Given  the  Commission’s  re- 
duced financial  resources,  projects 
such  as  this,  although  needed  and  ben- 
eficial to  countless  Pennsylvanians, 
just  can’t  be  funded.  We’re  indebted 
to  our  partners  for  helping  us  pull  this 
off  in  these  lean  times.” 

Although  the  relocation  project’s 
primary  thrust  is  to  expand  the  elk 
range,  it  will  provide  other  benefits. 
The  project  will  provide  the  PGC  an 
excellent  outlet  for  elk  causing  con- 
flicts in  farming  areas  on  the  tradi- 
tional range.  In  addition,  the  agency 
can  reduce  elk  numbers  where  they 
exceed  their  habitat’s  carry  capacity. 

If  the  elk  population  continues  to 
increase  at  its  current  level,  and  pres- 
ently there’s  no  reason  to  believe  it 
won’t,  the  population  could  number 
more  than  500  by  the  year  2000,  and 
900  hy  the  year  2005.  Given  that  sce- 
nario, it’s  imperative  that  the  PGC 
implement  this  project.  It’s  best  for  elk 
and  folks  living  in  the  elk  range.  — 
Joe  Kosack 


PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES  who  require  special  assistance  at  Game  Commission  public 
functions  should  contact  the  telephone  number  listed  with  the  announcement,  the  appropriate 
region  office  or  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  Toll-free  numbers  for  each  region  are  listed  in 
every  issue  of  Came  News;  the  Harrisburg  number  is  (717)  787-4250. 
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$56.2  million  budget  approved  for 

1998-99 


AT  ITS  OCTOBER  meeting  the 
Commission  approved  a $56.2  million 
budget  for  fiscal  1998-99.  Actual  ex- 
penditures, however,  will  be  held  at 
$55.1  million  and  include  funding  for 
a new  class  of  wildlife  conservation 
officer  trainees  to  be  enrolled  in  June 
1998.  The  $1.1  million  difference  be- 
tween the  approved  budget  and  actual 
expenditures  is  money  that  must  be  al- 
located for  the  current  52  vacant  po- 
sitions within  the  agency,  even  though 
those  positions  will  not  be  filled  during 
the  year.  Upon  formal  approval,  it  was 
noted  that  this  budget  is  the  agency’s 
third  lowest  in  the  past  seven  years. 

To  provide  the  $723,000  to  fund  a 


new  training  class,  significant  cuts 
were  made  in  other  program  areas. 
These  cuts  include  a 25  percent  reduc- 
tion in  overtime,  reduced  mainte- 
nance on  the  game  lands  road  system; 
a $200,000  cut  in  the  vehicle  budget; 
a land  acquisition  cap  of  $ 100,000,  and 
the  removal  of  toll-free  800  phone 
lines  from  the  six  region  offices,  effec- 
tive July,  1998. 

It  is  critical  that  a new  class  of  wild- 
life conservation  officers  be  enrolled 
by  next  June.  There  are  currently  17 
vacant  districts  and  more  expected  in 
the  coming  months.  A class  started 
next  June  would  graduate  in  March 
1999. 


Two  large  mining  lease-land 
acquisitions  approved 


COMMISSIONERS  approved  two 
coal  mining  lease-land  acquisitions, 
accepted  three  land  donations  and  one 
land  transfer  that  will  net  the  agency 
more  than  8,300  acres  of  new  game 
lands,  $28,250  in  cash,  and  oil,  gas  and 
mineral  rights  for  300  acres.  In  these 
lease-land  acquisition  transactions, 
the  Game  Commission  does  not  own 
the  coal  to  be  mined,  but  spottsmen 
will  certainly  benefit  for  owning  the 
land  above  it. 

North  Cambria  Fuel  Company  of 
Indiana  was  granted  a 7-year  lease  to 
surface  mine  about  970,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  remove  trees 
from  a 444-acre  tract  of  State  Game 
Lands  79  in  Cambria  County.  Of  SGL 
79’s  9,098  acres,  mining  disturbance 
will  be  restricted  to  305  acres,  and 
trees  will  be  cut  on  only  146  acres. 

In  return  for  the  coal  and  timber, 
the  PGC  will  receive  from  the  fuel 


company  23  tracts  of  land  (valued  at 
$2.22  million)  and  $5,463.  Of  these 
23  tracts,  four  parcels  totaling  1,222 
acres  will  be  added  to  SGL  79.  Most 
of  the  land  received,  however,  will  be 
added  to  SGL  262,  with  13  parcels 
totaling  4,782  acres  added  to  its  otigi- 
nal  holding  of  only  442  acres.  The 
tracts  are  located  in  Indiana  County. 

Also  received  in  the  transaction 
were  three  parcels  totaling  330  acres 
to  SGL  174  in  Indiana  County;  two 
parcels  totaling  44  acres  to  SGL  276; 
and  a 16-acre  parcel  to  SGL  273. 

In  the  other  lease-land  exchange, 
the  PGC  awarded  a 5-year  lease  to 
P&N  Coal  Company  of  Punx- 
sutawney  to  mine  151 ,800  tons  of  coal 
and  remove  timber  from  a 47-acre 
tract  of  SGL  87  in  Clearfield  County. 
SGL  87  is  1,124  acres. 

In  exchange  for  the  coal  and  tim- 
ber, the  PGG  will  receive  five  tracts 
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of  land  valued  at  $418,200;  oil,  gas  and 
mineral  rights  for  300  acres  of  SGL  3 1 1 
m Elk  County;  and  a check  for 
$22,787.  Four  of  the  parcels,  compris- 
ing  588  acres,  will  become  part  of  SGL 
311.  The  other  tract,  420  acres,  will 
he  added  to  SGL  228  in  Somerset 
County. 

The  Commission  also  accepted  a 
donation  of  671  acres  abutting  the 
Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  and 
Mifflin  counties.  Offered  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Conservancy  of 
Harrisburg,  the  land  borders  SGL  112. 

Other  donations  included:  55-acre 
(adjacent  to  SGL  151)  wetland  in 
Mercer  County  from  the  Lawrence- 
Mercer  County  Chapter  of  Waterfowl 
USA;  and  three  acres  (adjacent  to 
SGL  217)  in  Lehigh  County  from 
James  and  Beverly  Rarig  of  Whitehall. 
The  Commission  also  received  a trans- 
fer of  225  acres  in  Erie  County  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 


Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  Other  Action,  the  Commission: 

•Adopted  a regulation  change  allow- 
ing the  use  of  shot  no  larger  than 
size  BB  lead,  BB  Bismuth/tin,  or  size 
T steel  for  the  taking  of  futbearers. 

•Established  requirements  for  vision 
testing  of  individuals  who  have  had 
their  hunting  ot  furtaking  privileges 
revoked  as  a result  of  shooting  at 
or  causing  injury  to  a human  be- 
ing. These  individuals  must  also 
complete  a hunter  education  course 
before  license  privileges  are  re- 
stored. 

• Proposed  regulations  relating  to  field 

trials  and  other  dog  training  activi- 
ties. 

•Proposed  regulation  changes  regard- 
ing antlerless  deer  licenses. 

• Proposed  regulations  that  would  pro- 

vide deer  processors  methods  of  le- 
gally disposing  of  venison  not 
picked  up  by  customers. 


SPORT  Essay  Contest  winner  honored 


BRET  A.  COX,  a 
student  at  New 
Wilmington  Area 
High  School,  took 
first  place  in  the 
junior  division 
(students  12  to  15 
years  of  age)  in  the 
1996  SPORT  Es- 
say Contest. 

The  contest  at- 
tracted nearly  300 
entries  from  stu- 
dents between  the 
ages  of  12  and  18. 
They  were  re- 
quired to  write 
300  words  or  less  on  the  subject  “Why 
1 consider  myself  to  be  an  ethical 
hunter.” 

In  his  essay,  Cox  says,  “There  are 


three  parts  to  being  an  ethical  hunter: 
safety,  obeying  the  laws  and  sports- 
manship.” His  entire  essay  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  Game  News. 
Cox  received  a Savage  Arms  combi- 
nation rifle/shotgun  for  his  first  place 
finish. 

This  year’s  contest  theme  is  “As  a 
young  hunter,  what  I can  do  to  sup- 
port wildlife  conservation.”  There  will 
again  be  a junior  and  senior  division, 
with  prizes  awarded  to  the  top  three 
finalists  in  each  division.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  involve 
youngsters  in  the  Commission’s  hunter 
ethics  program,  SPORT  (Sportsmen 
Policing  Our  Ranks  Together),  and  to 
further  promote  safe  and  responsible 
hunting.  Details  for  entering  in  this 
year’s  contest  can  also  be  found  in  the 
November  issue. 
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DUCKS  UNLIMITED  members  John 
McDermott,  left,  and  Michael  Lipko, 
middle,  are  presented  Certificates  of 
Appreciation  by  LMO  Edward  Zindell 
for  their  work  on  SGL  91  in  Luzerne 
County.  Together  with  Boy  Scout 
Troop  101  based  in  Ashley,  these  DU 
members  constructed  and  erected 
wood  duck  boxes  at  several  wetlands 
on  the  game  lands. 

Izaak  Walton  League  turns  75 


THE  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  is 
celebrating  its  75  anniversary  this  year. 
Founded  by  a group  of  anglers  in  Chi- 
cago, to  clean  waterways  and  regulate 
sport  fishing,  the  IWL  today  ranks 
among  the  most  respected  conserva- 
tion organizations  and  is  involved  with 
many  outdoor  related  issues,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  earth’s  burgeon- 
ing human  population. 

Known  as  Ikes,  members  are  noted 
for  conducting  grassroots  projects  to 
promote  natural  resource  conservation 
and  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
Made  up  of  350  local  chapters  and 
45,000  members,  the  group  is  also  ac- 
tive in  lobbying  for  sound,  scientifi- 
cally based  state  and  federal  conser- 
vation legislation.  Promoting  outdoor 
ethics  has  been  another  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  organization  since  its  early 
years. 


In  1925,  43  chapters  were  formed 
in  Pennsylvania,  during  just  a 3-day 
conference  in  Williamsport,  and  one 
of  the  league’s  first  major  accomplish- 
ments was  the  passage  of  the  state 
clean  streams  law  in  1937.  Over  the 
years,  the  league  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  cleaning  up  the  Schuylkill  River, 
an  effort  that  perhaps  culminated  in 
the  Schuylkill  being  designatd  as  the 
state’s  first  wildlife  and  scenic  river. 

The  Ikes  enjoy  strong  support  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  12  chapters 
comprised  of  almost  2,000  members. 
HTE  courses  and  the  envirothon,  are 
just  a couple  projects  and  programs 
Pennsylvania  Ikes  are  involved  with. 

For  more  informtion  write:  Izaak 
Walton  League,  707  Conservation 
Lane,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20878-2983, 
or  visit  the  organization’s  Web  site  at 
www.iwla.org. 


Region  Office  Toll-Free  Numbers 

WITHIN  THE  STATE,  use  the  Game  Commission’s  toll-free  numbers  for  answers  to  your 
questions  or  to  contact  wildlife  conservation  officers.  Phones  are  manned  around  the  clock 
during  major  hunting  seasons,  and  about  15  hours  a day  at  other  times. 

Northwest  — (800)  533-6764  Southcentral  — (800)  422-7554 

Southwest  — (800)  243-8519  Northeast  — (800)  228-0789 

Northcentral  — (800)  422-7551  Southeast  — (800)  228-0791 
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Order  Came  News  (1-888-888-1019) 
and  other  publications 
(1-888-888-3459)  by  phone 


ORDERING  Game  News  and  other 
Game  Commission  sale  items  has  got- 
ten easier  than  ever.  Game  News  sub- 
scriptions, books,  patches,  fine  art 
prints  and  other  sale  items  may  now 
be  ordered  over  the  phone  and 
charged  to  a Visa  or  Master  Card  ac- 
count. 

To  order  Game  News,  call  1-888- 
888-1019.  To  order  prints,  patches, 
hooks  and  other  paid  items,  call  1-888- 
888-3459. 

Hunting  and  furtaker  licenses  are 


not  included  in  the  new  system.  Li- 
censes must  still  be  obtained  in  per- 
son or  through  the  mail.  The  toll-free, 
888,  numbers  may  not  be  used  for  gen- 
eral information  requests.  To  contact 
the  agency,  people  should  continue 
using  the  800  numbers  for  the  region 
offices. 

Game  News  subscriptions  are  only 
$11  for  one  year,  $31.50  for  three.  To 
Canada  and  other  foreign  countries, 
rates  are  $12  per  year,  but  rates  will 
go  up  in  January  1998. 


Facts  & Tracks 

News  from  the  Bureau  of  Wildlife  Management 


Impact  of  1997  Antlerless  License  Allocation 

SINCE  the  April  Commission  meeting,  many  hunters  have  been  asking  what 
the  impact  of  the  reduced  antlerless  allocation  and  regulation  changes  will 
likely  he  on  the  state’s  deer  herd.  Based  on  maximum  sales  of  antlerless  licenses 
prior  to  1988,  and  the  maximum  number  of  licenses  sold  before  bonus  licenses 
went  on  sale  during  the  past  three  years,  we  have  projected  that  actual  antler- 
less license  sales  this  year  will  probably  reach  about  560,000,  well  below  the 
639,900  approved  by  the  Commission.  As  a result,  this  coming  winter’s  deer 
population  is  expected  to  be  eight  percent  higher  than  1997’s  overwintering 
population.  — Bob  Boyd  & Bill  Shape 

Americans'  Attitudes  Toward  Animal  Rights,  Animal 
Welfare  and  the  Use  of  Animals 

MOST  AMERICANS  support  animal  welfare  — that  is,  treating  animals  well 
— hut  most  Americans  do  not  believe  in  an  animal  rights  philosophy  — that 
which  dictates  not  using  animals  for  human  benefit,  according  to  a study  re- 
cently conducted  by  Responsive  Management. 

The  study  also  found  that  about  97  percent  of  Americans  utilize  animals  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  This  study  was  commissioned  by  the  Eur  Information 
Council  of  America  (EICA).  EICA  asked  Responsive  Management  to  take  an 
unbiased,  objective  and  scientific  look  at  the  animal  rights  issue  and  report  to 
them  on  the  state  of  public  attitudes  toward  animal  rights,  animal  welfare,  and 
the  extent  of  Americans’  use  of  animals  and  animal-related  products. 
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The  study  revealed  that  there  is  a big  difference  in  public  attitudes  toward 
animal  welfare  and  animal  rights.  The  two  terms  have  been  confused  in  the 
past  and  are  often  erroneously  used  interchangeably.  Animal  welfare  supports 
the  humane  treatment  and  responsible  care  of  animals  that  ensures  comfort 
and  freedom  from  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering.  The  animal  rights  philoso- 
phy dictates  that  the  use  of  animals  for  any  purpose  is  wrong.  The  animal  rights 
movement  dictates,  among  other  things,  that  people  should  not  eat  animals; 
fish  or  hunt;  wear  silk  or  wool;  sweeten  food  with  honey;  eat  eggs  or  dairy 
products;  nor  patronize  zoos  or  aquariums. 

Based  on  this  study,  about  eight  out  of  10  Americans  support  the  utilization 
of  animals,  as  long  as  the  animal  does  not  experience  undue  pain.  About  1 5 
percent  of  Americans  hold  an  animal  rights  attitude,  that  is,  stating  animals 
should  not  be  used  by  humans. 

Some  interesting  socio-demographic  differences  were  found  regarding  atti- 
tudes toward  animal  rights  and  animal  welfare.  Those  respondents  who  sup- 
ported animal  welfate  — that  is  using  animals,  but  in  a humane  way  — tended 
to  be  more  educated,  older  and  have  more  income  than  those  who  support  a 
no-use-of-animals  philosophy  (animal  rights). 

Besides  the  animal  rights  - animal  welfare  questions,  they  also  looked  at  the 
use  of  animals  by  Americans.  Within  the  past  two  years,  97  percent  of  those 
surveyed  had  eaten  chicken  and  the  same  percentage  had  consumed  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Ninety-two  percent  had  eaten  beef,  81  percent  had  worn  leather,  76  per- 
cent owned  a pet,  57  percent  visited  a zoo,  39  percent  fished,  24  percent  had 
gone  to  a circus  and  1 7 percent  had  hunted. 

Only  3 percent  of  the  respondents  did  not  consume  animals  or  animal-re- 
lated products.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  although  about  15 
percent  of  Americans  purport  an  animal  rights  doctrine,  the  percentage  of 
Americans  who  live  by  the  animal  rights  doctrine  is  about  3 percent  of  the 
population.  — Responsive  Management  Report,  Winter  1997 

Migrant  Geese  in  the  Late  Goose  Season 

PRELIMINARY  results  from  Pennsylvania’s  1997  late  Canada  goose  season 
suggest  the  objective  of  harvesting  resident  geese,  and  not  migrants,  was  ob- 
tained. Between  January  1 and  February  28,  1997,  section  personnel  observed 
over  34,000  Canada  geese  in  the  hunt  area.  Only  1 percent  and  6 percent  of 
the  geese  observed  in  the  western  and  eastern  areas,  respectively,  were  migrant 
geese  (identified  by  neckbands),  meeting  the  criteria  established  by  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  of  keeping  migrant  harvests  below  20  per- 
cent. Also,  only  three  of  135  recoveries  of  leg-banded  geese  were  from  mi- 
grants. Morphological  measurements  of  harvested  geese  also  indicated  the  late 
season  harvest  was  comprised  almost  solely  of  resident  Canada  geese.  — John 
Dunn 


For  More  on  the  Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania  j 
WILDLIFE,  VISIT  OUR  WE3  SITE  AT  WWW.PGC.STATE.PA.U6  I 
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Another  View 

By  Linda  Steiner 


Whose  Deer  Is  It? 


a phone, 

VV  and  right  then  I knew  it  was  serious. 

“What  if  someone  was  archery  hunting 
and  a deer  came  down  to  them  and  they 
shot  it.  And  what  if  when  they  went  up  to 
it  they  saw  the  deer  had  already  been  hit. 
How  long  should  that  person  wait  for  the 
other  hunter  to  track  the  deer  before  put- 
ting  his  tag  on  it  i”’ 

His  hypothetical  person  didn’t  fool  me. 
1 knew  him  too  well. 

“Okay,”  I said,  “tell  me  what  happened 
to  you.” 

He  had  been  hunting  in  a neighboring 
state,  in  a place  popular  with  nonresident 
bowhunters.  He  decided  to  stay  in  the 
woods  over  noontime,  because  he  knew 
hunters  would  he  moving  the  deer.  He  was 
on  a steep  sidehill  tar  below  the  road.  He 
reasoned  that  other  hunters  wouldn’t  be 
there,  they  wouldn’t  want  to  drag  a deer 
uphill  to  their  car.  He’d  been  sitting  con- 
tentedly on  a log  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cool  hollow  when,  suddenly,  there  was  a 
commotion  above  him.  A deer,  a doe, 
came  halt  running  and  half  walking  toward 
him.  He  got  an  arrow  out  and  ready,  and 
when  she  stopped,  close,  he  shot. 

The  hit  was  good,  in  the  vitals,  and  the 
deer  took  only  a couple  of  forward  lunges 
before  piling  up.  He  nocked  another  arrow 
and  went  cautiously  forward.  She  was  dead. 

That’s  the  high  point,  the  feel-good  part 
of  the  story.  After  that  it  got  complicated. 

He  rolled  the  deer  over  and  found  an- 
other arrow  hole.  Fresh.  He  realized  in- 
stantly what  had  happened,  why  the  doe 
had  made  it  so  easy  for  him.  She  had  been 
walking  “dead,”  about  to  fall  from  the  first 
hit. 


What  should  he  do  now?  Look  for  the 
archer  who  shot  her  first,  he  decided.  He 
walked  up  the  blood  trail,  following  the 
way  the  doe  had  come,  to  see  if  anyone  was 
trailing.  Nothing.  He  climbed  the  whole 
way  to  the  road.  No  one  was  around,  and  no 
cars. 

Where  had  the  deer  come  from?  Where 
was  the  hunter  who  had  hit  her?  Was  he 
trailing  her?  Surely  the  other  archer  must 
realize  he  had  a hit. 

Not  wanting  to  leave  the  deer  too  long 
on  this  hot  autumn  day,  he  returned  to  the 
doe.  Better  field-dress  her,  he  decided,  no 
sense  in  letting  the  meat  go  bad.  So  he  did 
that  duty,  wiped  his  hands  and  knife  in  the 
little  stream,  propped  the  carcass  open  to 
cool  and  sat  down.  Maybe  the  hunter  whose 
deer  this  rightfully  was  would  be  along  any 
minute. 

Time  slipped  by,  now  our  hunter  was 
getting  more  and  more  nervous.  He  back- 
tracked along  the  blood  trail  again,  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Still  no  one.  He  returned  to 
the  doe.  He  felt  uncomfortable  sitting  any 
longer  with  a deer  that  wasn’t  tagged.  After 
all,  he  had  shot  it.  So  he  tagged  it. 

He  did  that  reluctantly,  he  told  me.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  give  the  deer  to  the 
archer  who  made  the  first  vital  shot,  the 
first  killing  hit.  I knew  why.  This  is  the 
tradition,  the  accepted  ethics  in  hunting. 
But  without  that  first  archer  on  the  scene, 
the  tagging  obviously  had  to  go  to  the 
second. 

He  had  just  finished  filling  out  his  tag 
and  attached  it  to  the  deer’s  ear,  when  a 
figure  in  camouflage  appeared.  It  was  bent 
over  and  following  the  now-drying  blood 
trail.  The  figure  stopped,  straightened  up. 
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looked  at  the  dead  deer,  looked  at  out 
archet  and  said,  “Len?” 

By  a cantankerous  coincidence,  they 
knew  each  other. 

“Hi,  Dave,”  said  our  archer.  “I’ve  got 
your  deer  here.” 

Dave  told  his  side  of  the  story.  He  had 
hit  the  deer  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
decided  to  wait  before  taking  to  the  blood 
trail.  Most  archers  don’t  like  to  follow  theit 
hits  right  away.  In  fact,  it’s  tecommended 
to  wait  a half  hour  to  an  hour.  Some  wait 
even  longer.  So  Dave  wasn’t  on  the  blood 
trail  when  Len  went  looking  for  him.  Len 
couldn’t  know  that  Dave  was  following  his 
own  recovery  time  schedule.  Len  told  Dave 
how  he  came  to  arrow  the  deer,  realized  it 
had  been  hit  before,  and  how,  after  waiting 
more  than  an  hour,  he  put  his  tag  on  it. 

“I  knew  it  should  have  been  Dave’s  deer, 
but  what  could  1 do?”  Len  asked  me.  “1 
didn’t  know  he  was  going  to  trail  it,  and  1 
didn’t  think  it  was  wise  to  wait  any  longer 
before  putting  a tag  on  it.” 

“It’s  not  the  way  I would  have  liked  my 
archery  season  to  end,”  said  Len.  “I  even 
offered  Dave  the  meat,  or  to  split  it,  and  he 
said  no,  that  it  was  okay  and  he  understood. 
But  I still  feel  bad,  like  maybe  he  thinks  I 
took  his  deer  from  him.  I didn’t.” 


Bob  Steiner 


He  stopped.  “My  question  is,  in  a case 
like  mine,  just  how  long  are  you  supposed 
to  wait  for  the  archer  that  made  the  first  hit 
to  ttail  the  deer  before  you  decide  he’s  not 
coming  and  it’s  yout  deet?” 

Ethics  and  etiquette  are  always  shades  of 
gray.  That’s  why  there’s  a “Miss  Manners” 
column,  because  there  are  so  many  “what 
if’  situations  in  real  life.  Courtesy,  com- 
mon sense  and  the  “do  unto  others”  maxim 
will  answer  most  social  dilemmas,  and  hunt- 
ing ones,  too. 

What  was  the  ethics  of  our  archers’  odd 
circumstance?  I told  Len  that  I didn’t  see 
how  he  could  have  acted  differently. 

He’d  made  a good  try  at  giving  the  first 
archer  sufficient  opportunity  to  recover 
the  deer,  especially  without  knowledge  that 
the  other  hunter  was  going  to  trail  it.  He’d 
also  been  correct  not  waiting  longer  to  tag 
the  deer  as  his  own.  He  could  he  easy  in  his 
mind,  I said,  that  he’d  done  the  right  thing. 

This  case  is  unique,  at  least  among  the 
archers  I know.  The  sequence  of  events  is 
so  unlikely  that  its  etiquette  hasn’t  been 
written  in  bowhunting  guidebooks.  You 
just  have  to  rely  on  that  couttesy,  common 
sense  and  feel  for  the  sport  that  ate  your 
personal  ethics. 

Gun  hunters  don’t  have  exactly  the 
same  problem,  yet  there  are  instances  when 
“whose  deet  is  it?”  is  muddy.  Then  they, 
too,  have  to  work  through  to  an  answer.  In 
gun  hunting  for  deer,  the  unwritten  rule  is 
that  whoever  puts  the  deet  down,  whoever’s 
shot  drops  it,  is  the  hunter  who  claims  it. 

In  the  sometimes  fast  shooting  of  fire- 
arm season,  when  deer  may  run  from  one 
hunter’s  sights  to  the  next,  this  etiquette 
usually  works  well.  If  one  hunter  has  the 
misfortune  to  just  touch  the  deet  with  his 
shot  and  the  next  puts  the  killing  shot  into 
the  heart/lung  area  and  stops  the  animal,  it 
is,  of  course,  the  second  hunter’s  deer. 

THERE'S  an  unspoken  rule  in  hunting  that  if 
a wounded  animal  runs  to  you,  you  put  it 
down.  Ethics  demand  it.  When  the  hunter 
who  shot  it  first  arrives,  ownership  of  the 
animal  can  be  sorted  out. 
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But  what  if  the  first  shot  was  basically  a 
killing  shot,  but  in  the  adrenaline  rush, 
pumping  muscles  and  pulsing  blood,  the 
deer  doesn’t  go  down  immediately.  What  if 
its  momentum  carries  it  for  a few  seconds, 
even  as  far  as  a hundred  yards? 

1 shot  a doe  one  rifle  season  for  which  1 
was  glad  there  was  snow.  She  took  off  at  the 
shot,  disappearing  over  the  hill.  1 went  up 
to  where  she’d  been  standing  and  found  a 
fine  spray  of  blood.  1 followed  her  path 
mostly  by  her  footprints  in  the  snow  and 
flecks  of  red.  1 must  have  gone  at  least  30 
yards  before  1 saw  her  brown  and  still  form 
lying  about  70  yards  ahead.  When  1 field- 
dressed  her,  1 found  1 had  made  a direct 
heart  shot  with  the  .30-06. 

There  was  no  way  that  deer  should  have 
covered  100  yards,  hut  it  had.  At  other 
times  with  heart/lung  shots  they’d  gone 
down  right  away  or  maybe  took  a jump  or 
two.  But  every  animal  is  different  and  we 
admire  the  whitetail  for  its  tenacity.  1 had 
killed  the  deer  at  the  shot;  she  just  hadn’t 
fallen  immediately. 

What  it,  in  the  space  of  those  few  sec- 
onds, the  deer  had  run  to  another  hunter’s 
rifle?  If  he  had  hit  her  and  knocked  her 
down,  by  gun  hunter’s  ethics,  he  had  every 
right  to  claim  her.  And  1 would  have  prob- 
ably felt  bad,  and  cheated.  There’s  no  easy 
answer. 

There’s  an  unspoken  rule  in  hunting 
that  if  a wounded  animal  runs  to  you,  you 
put  it  down.  That’s  the  ethics  of  not  letting 
the  animal  suffet  and  killing  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Afterward,  when  the  hunter  who 
shot  first  comes  up  to  you,  you  two  can  sort 
out  whose  deer  it  is.  Even  if  you  think  the 
deer  should  be  yours,  you  can  always  be 
magnanimous  and  give  it  to  the  other  guy 
— more  “gold  in  the  bucket”  of  your  con- 
science. 

What  you  don’t  do  is  let  that  animal  go 
past  you,  hutt,  without  finishing  what  has 
been  begun,  because  it’s  not  “your”  deer. 
That  is  unethical  whether  with  gun  or  bow. 
It  doesn’t  matter  if  you  didn’t  start  it,  if  it’s 
given  you  to  end,  end  it. 


Hunting  in  a neighboring  shotgun-only 
state,  another  hunter  I know  jumped  a 
buck  while  he  was  walking  into  the  woods 
one  afternoon.  He  got  on  an  opening  ahead 
of  it,  and  when  the  deer  entered  the  sights, 
he  shot.  The  buck  stumbled,  but  kept  go- 
ing, disappearing  beyond  a clump  of  hem- 
locks. 

But  the  shotgun  hunter  wasn’t  worried. 
“Good  hit,”  he  thought  (or  so  he  told  me). 
“I’ll  find  that  deer  within  70  yards.”  There 
was  a light  snow  to  track  the  prints  and 
blood,  and  he  passed  beneath  the  hemlock 
branches  that  had  blocked  his  vision.  As  he 
cleared  the  last  limb  he  saw  the  deer  ahead, 
standing  but  wobbly,  “dead  on  its  feet,”  he 
said.  He  raised  his  gun  and  was  j ust  about  to 
shoot,  finish  it,  when  he  heard,  powl  That 
wasn’t  him,  that  was  someone  else!  The 
buck  went  straight  down. 

A young  man  in  blue  jeans  and  faded 
flannel  shirt  (this  state  didn’t  require  blaze 
orange)  and  long  black  hair  walked  over  to 
the  buck.  Our  hunter  went  over  to  the 
deer,  too,  trying  not  to  show  his  disap- 
pointment. Iftheblue-jeaned  hunter  hadn’t 
been  there  he’d  have  shot  the  buck  again. 
It  was  just  about  to  fall  anyway. 

“Nice  deer  you  got,”  our  hunter  said  to 
the  hlue-jeaned  young  man. 

“It’s  not  my  deer,”  said  blue-jeans.  “I 
heard  you  shoot  and  that  deer  came  barrel- 
ing toward  me.  It  was  going  down  when  I 
shot.  I just  figured  I’d  anchor  it  for  you.” 

“You  sure?”  our  hunter  said.  “You  hit  it 
last.” 

“Yep,”  said  blue-jeans  with  decision. 
“It’s  your  buck.”  He  hitched  his  shotgun 
sling  over  his  shoulder.  “My  buck’s  still 
waiting  for  me  up  that  hill.” 

“I  surely  thank  you,”  said  our  hunter.  He 
watched  the  young  man  as  he  walked  away, 
his  worn  jeans  and  patched  rubber  boots, 
the  straight  and  honest  back. 

“Just  a minute,”  our  hunter  said.  His 
hand  went  to  his  pocket.  “You  can  tell  your 
buddies  you  did  shoot  something  in  the 
woods  today.”  A $10  bill  passed  in  a hand- 
shake. “Tell  them  you  shot  a pizza.”  □ 
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Looking  Back 

By  Richard  P.  Larnerd 

Bradford  County  WCO 


Some  people  just  never  learn  no  matter  how 
many  times  they  get  caught,  or  what  it  costs. 

Carbon  Copy 


’VE CONDUCTED  many  investigations 
in  my  10  years,  and  while  each  was 
unique,  none  stands  out  like  the  one  that 
took  place  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  ’96 
antlerless  deer  season. 

That  fall  my  deputies  and  1 had  been 
commenting  about  the  lack  of  hunting 
pressure.  The  calls  about  violations  weren’t 
coming  in  as  usual,  either.  Could  it  be  that 
we  weren’t  as  efficient?  1 think  not.  More 
likely,  violators  knew  that  if  they  persisted, 
they’d  likely  be  caught.  Don’t  get  me  wrong. 
I’m  not  foolish  enough  to  think  that  we’ve 
eliminated  poaching  activity  here.  1 do 
know,  however,  that  chronic  poachers  have 
learned  to  be  more  cautious.  WCO  Bill 
Bower  used  to  crow  about  making  a sweep 
through  the  far  reaches  of  my  district  that 
borders  his  and  being  able  to  find  some 
game  law  violators.  He  can’t  do  that  any- 
more. 

My  deputies  and  1 really  didn’t  mind  the 
slow  season,  though.  Training  in  the  mili- 
tary had  taught  me  unit  integrity.  I passed 
this  concept  on  to  my  deputies  and  we  have 
become  rather  close.  We  do  things  as  a 
team  and  enjoy  each  other’s  company. 

The  buck  season  was  rather  uneventful. 
We  got  a few  individuals  hunting  over  bait 
and  several  who  couldn’t  stop  killing  once 
they  filled  their  tags.  Then  came  doe  sea- 
son. The  first  day  went  as  expected,  lots  of 
shooting  and  deer  seen  everywhere.  Thank- 
fully, there  were  no  hunting  accidents  in 


my  district.  The  second  day  was  slow,  how- 
ever, and  by  1 1 :30  we  had  checked  only  a 
handful  of  hunters.  We  were  making  plans 
for  lunch  when  the  region  office  called.  A 
landowner  reported  seeing  two  individuals 
shoot  a deer  in  his  Safety  Zone.  He  got  a 
partial  license  plate  numbet  as  well. 

Splitting  the  deputies  into  2-man  teams, 
1 headed  for  the  scene  while  the  teams 
began  scouring  the  area,  looking  for  the 
car.  Deputy  Ered  Wheaton  was  with  me 
when  we  stopped  at  the  landowner’s  house. 
He  had  been  in  his  kitchen,  drinking  cof- 
fee, when  it  happened.  Gesturing  with  his 
hands,  “Red”  pointed  out  where  the  car 
had  stopped,  and  where  the  deer  was  when 
it  was  shot.  Upon  measuring,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  deer  was  only  130  yards 
from  his  house.  The  car,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  parked  30  yards  from  another  resi- 
dence when  the  passenger  stuck  a rifle  out 
the  window  and  shot  the  little  doe. 

Red  went  outside  and  watched  as  two 
people  got  out  of  the  car,  milled  around  on 
the  road,  then  walked  out  to  recovet  the 
deer.  They  saw  Red  and  ran  back  up  across 
the  pasture  with  the  deer  in  tow.  Red 
jumped  into  his  truck  and  drove  the  short 
distance  to  where  their  car  was  parked.  He 
confronted  the  two  men. 

The  driver,  “Weasel,”  was  very  obnox- 
ious. In  contrast,  the  shooter,  “Rusty,”  was 
remorseful  and  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
trouble  they  were  in.  “I  suppose  you’re 
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gonna  turn  us  in.  Do  you  want  the  Game 
Commission’s  number?”  Weasel  mocked. 

“You’re  darn  right  I’m  gonna  turn  you 
in,”  Red  assured.  “And  don’t  worry  about 
the  number.  I’ve  got  it.”  Red  left  to  call. 

As  Red  related  the  incident  to  Deputy 
Wheaton  and  me,  I just  shook  my  head  in 
amazement.  Could  two  people  be  so  intent 
on  shooting  a deer  that  they’d  have  no 
regard  for  private  prop- 
erty  or  the  law?  The 
answer  was  easy.  These 
two  weren’t  hunters.  I 
felt  certain  that  when 
1 found  out  who  they 
were.  I’d  also  find  a 
track  record. 

Having  only  a par- 
tial  plate  number 
would  normally  have 
been  a problem,  but 
one  of  the  dispatchers 
took  the  initiative  and 
was  able  to  unravel  the 
myriad  of  possibilities  and  found  the  proper 
registration.  I was  optimistic  that  we  would 
soon  have  our  culprits. 

We  got  another  break  when  we  inter- 
viewed  the  occupant  of  the  house  where 
the  car  had  stopped.  She  not  only  showed 
us  where  the  car  had  stopped,  hut  also  told 
us  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived. 

And  my  suspicions  turned  out  to  he 
right,  too.  I had  dealings  with  both  of  these 
individuals  in  the  past.  Rusty  had  been 
caught  poaching  deer  at  night  in  1991  and 
had  just  gotten  off  license  revocation. 
Weasel  was  with  him  at  the  time  but  was 
only  1 3 years  old.  I told  him  at  that  time 
that  I never  wanted  to  see  his  name  associ- 
ated with  breaking  the  game  law  again. 
With  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he 
swore  he  never  would.  Three  years  later, 
however,  my  deputies  caught  him  spotlight- 
ing after  hours.  Now,  this.  Would  he  ever 
learn?  One  thing  was  for  sure:  He  wasn’t 
getting  any  breaks  this  time. 

We  found  the  car  at  Weasel’s  house.  I 
pulled  into  the  driveway  as  Weasel  was 


walking  toward  an  unattached  garage.  As  I 
pulled  up  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  1 couldn’t 
help  hut  notice  the  vast  amount  of  blood 
smeared  on  the  bumper  and  puddled  under 
the  vehicle.  The  plate  number  matched. 

Weasel  approached  and  I asked  if  he 
knew  why  we  were  there.  He  just  stared.  I 
asked  again  and  he  denied  knowing  any- 
thing. Getting  no  where  with  him,  I got  my 
camera  out  to  take  pictures  of 
the  car  for  evidence.  Seeing 
what  I was  doing,  Weasel 
stood  at  the  rear  of  the 
car,  trying  to  block  the 
shots. 

About  then.  Weasel’s 
father,  “Ferret,”  came  out 
and  began  a tirade  of  curs- 
ing and  screaming.  He 
ran  to  the  back  of  the  car 
and  also  blocked  my  at- 
tempts at  photographing 
the  evidence.  When  I tried 
to  collect  the  deer  hair  there, 
he  jumped  up  and  down,  stamping  his  feet 
and  shaking  his  fists,  just  like  a small  child 
throwing  a temper  tantrum. 

All  attempts  at  calming  him  down  were 
fruitless.  I knew  that  if  we  didn’t  leave,  we 
would  risk  getting  into  a physical  alterca- 
tion. With  discretion  being  the  better  part 
of  valor,  we  were  about  to  leave  when 
Rusty  came  out  of  the  house.  He  gave  us  a 
written  statement  implicating  him  and 
Weasel,  and  we  went  to  recover  the  deer  at 
his  place.  He  told  of  roadhunting  and  shoot- 
ing at  other  deer  before  killing  this  one. 
Deputy  Wheaton  and  I were  in  the  process 
of  issuing  citations  that  would  amount  to 
$1,100  in  fines  when  Rusty  made  a rather 
strange  request.  Fie  asked  that  we  speed 
things  up  because  he  didn’t  want  us  there 
when  his  mother  came  home.  Apparently, 
before  leaving  for  work  she  had  cautioned 
him  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  I didn’t  want  to 
he  there  when  she  returned,  either. 

Rather  than  return  to  the  hostile  envi- 
ronment at  Weasel’s  place,  we  filed  cita- 
tions against  Weasel  and  Ferret,  totaling 


I’m  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  that 
we’ve  eliminated 
poaching  activity 
here.  I do  know, 
however,  that  chronic 
poachers  have  learned 
to  be  more  cautious. 
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$1 ,600,  at  the  local  District  Justice  office. 

Normally,  the  last  day  of  doe  season  is 
especially  slow.  By  noon,  we  hadn’t  checked 
many  hunters.  After  lunch  we  developed  a 
plan  to  deploy  the  facsimile.  “Memorex,” 
as  our  decoy  is  called,  is  a 4-point  buck 
facsimile.  We  use  it  during  doe  season 
because  only  hardcore  violators  will  shoot 
at  a buck  during  doe  season. 

Further,  we  placed  the  facsimile  in  an 
area  where  only  a roadhunter  would  spot  it. 
Deputy  Wheaton  was  deployed  on  foot  to 
watch  the  decoy.  1 was  in  my  marked  truck, 
up  on  a hillside  where  1 could  watch  the 
whole  area.  My  other  deputies  were  in  two 
vehicles  strategically  positioned  to  block 
any  escape  attempts. 

While  getting  into  position,  however. 
Deputy  Goodwin’s  vehicle  became  stuck. 
Rather  than  abandon  the  position  alto- 
gether, I sent  the  other  deputies  to  help 
him  out.  Because  Fred  and  1 could  see 
everything,  1 reasoned  that  we  could  handle 
anything  that  came  along.  While  checking 
the  progress  of  the  stuck  vehicle  by  radio,  1 
saw  a car  creeping  along  the  road.  1 called 
Fred  and  he  told  me  he  had  seen  it  as  well. 
I watched  as  it  came  to  a stop  and  the  driver 
stuck  a rifle  out  the  window.  A split  second 
later  1 saw  the  rifle  recoil,  then  heard  the 
boom.  Realizing  there  weren’t  any  deputies 
to  block  an  escape,  1 was  on  my  way  in  an 
instant.  Fred  radioed  that  the  poacher  was 
walking  toward  Memorex. 

It  wasn’t  until  1 had  almost  reached  the 
parked  car  that  1 realized  it  was  the  same 
vehicle  involved  in  the  previous  day’s  vio- 
lations. The  person  walking  toward  the 
facsimile  was  none  other  than  Weasel.  1 


When  I volunteered  to  write  the 
“Looking  Back”  column  I was 
apprehensive.  I wasn’t  sure  anyone  would 
be  interested  in  what  1 had  to  say.  1 know 
that  sometimes  my  job  duties  are  not 
fully  understood.  1 tried  to  keep  that  in 
mind,  though,  while  writing  the  column. 
I tried  to  enlighten  readers  about  my 
wide  range  of  duties,  and  show  some  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  as  seen  through 
my  eyes.  1 wanted  you  readers  to  walk  a 
mile  in  my  shoes. 

Judging  by  the  many  comments  I’ve 
received,  I succeeded.  My  deputies  and  I 
are  just  a few  of  the  many  dedicated 
officers  in  the  “Thin  Green  Line.”  Our 
job  is  unique  but  never  dull.  If  I may 
quote  my  neighboring  officer,  mentor 
and  friend,  WCO  Bill  Bower,  “If  God 
made  a better  job.  He  kept  it  for  himself.” 
Thanks  for  reading  my  stuff.  — Rick 
Lamerd. 


watched  as  Weasel  walked  out  to  the  decoy 
and  examined  it.  His  head  was  hung  low  as 
he  returned.  Not  only  had  he  been  caught 
but  he  had  missed  the  decoy  as  well,  and  it 
bothered  him. 

I confiscated  his  rifle  and  placed  it  in  my 
truck,  and  then  recovered  a spent  casing 
from  the  passenger  side  floor  of  his  car.  He 
didn’t  have  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  an 
excuse,  realizing  he  had  been  seen  by  not 
only  me  but  Deputy  Wheaton,  too.  Cita- 
tions totaling  $800  were  issued.  Before 
departing,  I asked  if  he  hadn’t  learned 
anything  from  the  roadhunting  incident 
the  day  before,  and  he  replied,  “What?  I 
didn’t  do  anything  wrong  yesterday.” 

Go  figure.  □ 


Cover  painting  by  Taylor  Ouchton 

THIS  MONTH’S  COVER  depicts  what  dreams  are  made  of  for  many  Pennsylvanians  the 
night  before  the  big  day  — the  buck  season  opener.  The  Monday  after  Thanksgiving  is 
steeped  in  tradition  for  many  families  across  the  Commonwealth.  Trophy  bucks  can  be 
found  in  every  county  of  the  state,  but  they’re  more  likely  to  he  tucked  away  in  the  small 
woodlots  around  farms  and  suburban  areas  in  the  southern  counties.  Still,  any  deer  is  a fine 
trophy  and,  besides,  just  being  out  there  is  what  truly  matters. 
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The  Naturalist's  Eye 

By  Marcia  Bonta 


Texas  Interlude 


Texas,  T exans  hrag,  has  everything.  If 
they’re  talking  about  biological  di- 
versity,  they  may  be  right.  During  our  brief 
Texas  vacation  last  Christmas,  to  visit  our 
son  Mark,  his  wife  Luz,  and  our  9'month- 
old  granddaughter  Eva,  we  made  short  trips 
to  stunningly  diverse  natural  environments 
in  central  and  east  Texas. 

The  first  was  Lost  Maples  State  Natural 
Area  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Edwards 
Plateau.  Known  colloquially  as  the  Texas 
Hill  Country,  the  Plateau  in  central  Texas 
is  “a  land  of  juniper-covered  hillsides,  lime- 
stone soils,  scrubby  oaks,  diverse  wildflow- 
ers  and  canyons  rich  with  riverine  species,” 
according  to  John  C.  Kricher  and  Gordon 
Morrison  in  their  excellent  hook  Ecology  of 
Western  Forests.  A thin  layer  of  dry  soil 
overlies  limestone  hills  and  caves.  Beneath 
the  surface,  the  Edwards  aquifer,  which 
supplies  the  water  for  nearby  San  Antonio, 
wells  up  in  springs  that  feed  clear,  fast- 
moving  streams  and  rivers. 

Because  the  18,000  square  miles  of  Hill 
Country  is  diiectly  west  of  rapidly  growing 
Austin  and  San  Antonio,  housing  devel- 
opments are  moving  out  into  it.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  the  area  is  privately-owned  by  ranch- 
ers. 

It  was  from  private  landowners  that  the 
state  purchased  the  2,208-acre  Lost  Maples 
State  Natural  Area  back  in  1 973-74,  one  of 
several  state  owned  properties  on  the 
Edwards  Plateau.  Because  Lost  Maples  con- 
tains all  the  indicator  plant,  bird  and  am- 
phibian species  that  live  in  the  Hill  Coun- 
try, it  was  made  a National  Natural  Land- 
mark in  1980. 


But  what  are  the  Lost  Maples?  They  are 
a relict  population  of  bigtooth  maples, 
closely  related  to  our  eastern  sugar  maples, 
which  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Ear 
West,  left  over  from  the  Pleistocene  Ice 
Age,  when  the  region  was  wetter  and  colder. 
Mark  told  us  that  in  November  the  natural 
area  is  flooded  with  visitors  from  the  cities 
in  search  of  fall  color. 

At  least  three  other  plant  species  at  Lost 
Maples  are  also  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  “native”  habitat:  the  American  smoke 
tree,  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  trees,  a 
relative  of  sumacs,  and  found  in  the  West 
only  on  the  Edwards  Plateau;  Canada  moon- 
seed,  a vine  that  grows  along  streamhanks 
from  Canada  to  Oklahoma,  and  our  old 
familiar  witch-hazel,  found  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  northern  Elorida  and  east  Texas. 

All  seven  of  the  wildflower  species  en- 
demic to  the  Edwards  Plateau  also  grow  at 
Lost  Maples.  So  does  the  endemic  Lacey 
oak,  named  for  Howard  Lacey,  who  found 
the  first  tree  growing  on  his  Texas  ranch. 
Protected  from  dry  winds  and  hot  summer 
temperatures  by  the  high  limestone  can- 
yon walls  along  the  Sabinal  River,  the 
natural  area’s  350  plant  species  flourish. 

Many  tree  species  thrive  in  the  area’s 
damp  soils.  The  Texas  walnut,  which,  be- 
ing T exan,  predictably  has  larger  nuts  than 
our  black  walnuts;  the  netleaf  hackberry,  a 
southwestern  species;  and  two  eastern  spe- 
cies, the  eastern  sycamore  and  pecan,  which 
grow  only  as  far  west  as  central  Texas. 
Other  species  need  the  limestone  soil,  most 
notably  Texas  ash,  closely  related  to  our 
white  ash,  and  Ashe  juniper,  named  for 
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William  W.  Ashe,  a forester  who  acquired 
land  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  worked 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Ashe  juniper,  similar  to  eastern  red  ce- 
dar, grows  in  thick,  clumped  stands,  called 
cedar  brakes,  on  the  hillsides,  and  form 
dense  stands  with  V irginia  live  oak  and  the 
reddish-barked  Texas  madrone.  The  juni- 
per is  essential  to  the  lifestyle  of  one  of  the 
Edwards  Plateau’s  endangered  bird  species 
— the  golden-cheeked  warbler. 

Golden-cheeked  warblers  use  hark  strips 
of  Ashe  junipers  to  line  their  nests  and 
build  their  nests  in  either  Ashe  junipers  or 
in  one  of  several  oak  species  that  live  near 
water.  After  spending  the  winter  in  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras  or  Guatemala,  they  re- 
turn to  the  steep  canyons  of  the  Edwards 
Plateau  to  court  and  raise  their  families 
from  March  through  July. 

Both  golden-cheeked  warblers  and  the 
other  endangered  bird  of  the  area,  black- 
capped  vireos,  are  victims  of  the  brown- 
headed cowbirds’  nest  parasitism.  Unable 
to  build  their  own  nests,  cowbirds  lay  their 
eggs  in  other  birds’  nests,  in  which  the 
quickly-hatched,  rapidly-growing  young 
cowbirds  often  outcompete  their  rightful 
nest  mates.  Sometimes  golden-cheeked 
warblers  and  black-capped  vireos  end  up 
raising  nothing  but  cowbirds  in  their  nests. 
Because  cowbirds  flourish  near  livestock 
and  in  urban  fringe  areas,  continual  land- 
clearing and  ranching  not 
only  squeeze  the  rare  birds 
into  smaller  areas,  but  pro- 
vide prime  habitat  for  their 
chief  enemies. 

Black-capped  vireos  are 
not  as  restricted  in  their 
range  as  golden-cheeked 
warblers,  living  from 
Mexico,  where  they  also 
winter,  north  to  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas,  but  they  are 
partial  to  the  dense  oaks  of 
the  Edwards  Plateau.  Other 
interesting  bird  species  in- 
clude a mixture  of  eastern 


(northern  hohwhite),  western  (ladder- 
backed  woodpecker)  and  those  mote  typi- 
cal of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  (green 
kingfisher  and  long-hilled  thrasher). 

Lost  Maples  is  also  home  to  three  rare 
amphibians,  two  of  which  are  endemic  to 
the  Edwards  Plateau.  The  tiny,  light  brown- 
ish-yellow Texas  salamanders  live  in 
springs,  seeps  and  small  cavern  streams, 
while  the  greenish  cliff  chirping  frogs,  also 
known  as  Texas  cliff  frogs,  have  flattened 
heads  and  bodies  that  enable  them  to  re- 
treat into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
Plateau’s  cliffs.  Both  they  and  Lost  Maples’ 
other  rare  frog  — eastern  harking  frogs  — 
are  tropical  frogs.  Eastern  harking  frogs  live 
in  limestone  caves  and  ledges  from  central 
Texas  to  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  a 
small  section  of  northern  Mexico.  Despite 
theirdiminutivesize  (Z'/z  to3  inches),  they 
have  explosive  calls  that  from  a distance 
sound  like  barking  dogs. 

Needless  to  say,  late  December  is  not 
the  time  to  see  the  rare  birds,  amphibians, 
or  blooming  wildflowers.  And  because  we 
took  the  long  scenic  route  to  the  natural 
area,  we  had  only  a couple  hours  to  walk  a 
portion  of  the  IOV2  miles  of  trails. 

We  chose  the  populat  Maple  Trail, 
which  winds  through  Mystic  Canyon  and 
is  lined  with  higtooth  maple,  pecan,  east- 
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em  sycamore  and  T exas  walnut  trees.  Along 
Can  Creek  the  limestone  cliffs  shone  in  the 
late  afternoon  sunshine.  The  canyons, 
themselves,  rang  with  the  calls  of  canyon 
wrens,  while  both  a black  vulture  and  com- 
mon raven  wheeled  overhead.  Scrub  jays 
foraged  in  the  underbrush,  and  the  black- 
crested  titmice  and  Carolina  chickadees 
preferred  the  treetops.  The  rest  of  the  birds 
were  old  familiars  — eastern  phoebes, 
American  goldfinches,  northern  cardinals 
and  American  robins.  All  of  us,  including 
baby  Eva,  who  chortled  happily  from  the 
Gerry  carrier  on  Mark’s  back,  throughly 
enjoyed  the  beauty  of  Lost  Maples,  particu- 
larly because  the  day  was  sunny  and  warm, 
the  kind  of  weather  northerners  hope  for 
when  they  go  South  in  the  winter. 

That,  it  turned  out,  was  our  only  ideal 
weather  day.  The  day  after  Christmas  was 
misty  and  damp,  and  we  spent  a portion  of 
It  in  the  Big  Thicket  of  east  Texas.  Native 
Americans  called  it  the  Big  Woods  and  it 
was  called  that  until  the  loggers  moved  in 
sometime  in  the  1850s.  Today  scientists 
refer  to  it  as  the  “Biological  Crossroads  of 
North  America.”  Even  after  150  years  of 
clearcut  logging,  oil  exploitation  (which 
began  in  1900),  the  flooding  of  forests  by 
rice  farmers,  the  clearing  of  land  for  hous- 
ing developments,  and  more  than  a cen- 
tury of  unregulated  hunting  and  fishing, 
this  combination  of  loblolly  and  shortleaf 
pine  and  cypress  forests,  hardwood  forests, 
meadows,  and  blackwater  swamps  boasts 
more  than  60  shrub  and  100  tree  species 
and  nearly  1,000  other  flowering  plants, 
including  26  ferns,  20  orchids  and  4 of 
North  America’s  five  types  of  insectivo- 
rous plants  (pitcher  plant,  bladderwort, 
butterwort  and  sundew),  as  well  as  300  bird 
species  and  50  reptile  species.  This  in- 
cludes “more  species  of  snakes  . . . than 
in  any  region  of  comparable  size  in  the 
United  States,”  accotding  to  Pete  A.Y. 
Gunter,  author  of  The  Big  Thicket:  An  Eco- 
logical Reevaluation.  All  four  of  our  poison- 
ous snakes  are  represented  as  well  as  the 
elusive  alligator. 


Cornell  University  professors  who  have 
studied  the  area  in  detail  claim  that  “its 
diversity  is  . . . unparalleled  in  the  Earth’s 
Northern  Hemisphere.”  That’s  because  el- 
ements of  the  southeastern  forests,  eastern 
forests,  central  plains  and  southwest  deserts 
meet  in  this  100-mile  broad  band  of  east 
Texas.  Gunter  claims  that  the  original  Big 
Thicket  vegetation  consisted  of  magnifi- 
cent, 5-foot  in  diameter  and  80-to- 1 00-feet 
high  loblolly  pines  growing  amid  huge, 
evergreen-leaved  southern  magnolias.  In 
addition,  there  were  “prairies  alive  with 
wild  horses  and  longhorn  cattle,  canebrakes 
miles  in  length,  flower-carpeted  meadows, 
grassy  savannahs  . . . many  local 
wildflowers  [were]  Appalachian  in 
origin  . . . occurjring]  on  a direct  line 
from  Tennessee  to  the  thicket,”  such  as 
Indian  pipes,  bluets,  mayapples  and  green 
dragons.  The  self-trained  botanist,  Lance 
Rosier,  who  lived  deep  in  the  Big  Thicket 
all  his  life,  once  said  that  he  counted  over 
84  varieties  of  wildflowers  one  morning  in 
a single  bend  in  the  road.  The  next  spring 
the  place  had  been  bulldozed. 

After  decades  of  ruinous  exploitation 
and  decades  more  of  struggle,  beginning  in 
the  1920s,  12  units  totaling  a mere  86,000 
acres  became  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  in  1974,  although  it  took  18  more 
years  before  the  last  piece  was  purchased. 
In  1981  the  preserve  was  designated  an 
International  Biosphere  Reserve  by  the 
United  Nations. 

To  read  Gunter’s  book,  in  which  he 
describes  the  exploitation  and  political 
maneuvering  as  well  as  the  people,  such  as 
Rosier,  who  cared  about  the  biological  in- 
tegrity of  the  Big  Thicket,  is  to  alternately 
mourn  what  is  lost  forever  and  rejoice  that 
at  least  a remnant  has  been  saved  for  future 
generations. 

Much  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve is  accessible  only  by  boat,  but  several 
of  the  units  also  have  well-developed  hik- 
ing trails.  Probably  the  best  place  to  hike  is 
in  the  Turkey  Creek  Unit,  which  includes 
the  2.7-mile  Kirby  Nature  Trail  and  the 
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longer  17.5'mile  Turkey  Creek  Trail,  as 
well  as  the  shorter  Sand  Hill  Loop  (a  rem- 
nant of  southwestern  habitat)  and  Pitcher 
Plant  Trail.  Because  we  had  only  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon  to  sample  the  Preserve,  we 
chose  the  Kirby  N ature  Trail  beside  the  log 
cabin  that  serves  as  the  Big  Thicket  V isitor 
Information  Center. 

Thiis  turned  out  to  be  a good  choice 
because  it  showcases  a mixture  of 
northern  and  southern  species 
in  a floodplain  forest  and 
cypress  slough.  Huge 
southern  magnolia  trees 
grow  beside  American 
beeches,  while  small 
black  cherry,  black  gum 
and  hophombeam  trees 
form  an  understory  for 
the  larger  loblolly  and 
shortleaf  pine  trees. 

Spanish  or  southern  red 
oaks  look  much  like  our 
red  oak  trees,  which,  sur- 
prisingly, were  named 
back  in  1683  by  William 
Penn  when  he  found  them  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.  No  one  knows  why  he  named 
them  “Spanish”  oaks. 

Old  familiar  ferns  include  cinnamon, 
Christmas  and  royal,  along  with  the  rarer 
netted  chain-fem,  a denizen  of  swamps  and 
bogs.  Partridgeberry  grows  as  a ground  cover 
in  some  areas,  and  under  the  beech  trees  1 
found  the  dried  remains  of  beechdrops. 
The  holly  trees,  though,  are  tall  gallberry,  a 
southern  species  that  prefers  swamps  and 
sandy  soils.  Sweetbay  magnolia,  mostly  a 
coastal  plain,  swamp-loving  species,  reaches 
its  western  limit  in  east  Texas. 

Best  of  all  are  the  enormous  bald  cypress 
trees,  complete  with  accompanying  knees, 
growing  in  a blackwater  swamp.  The  limbs 
of  the  cypresses  are  draped  with  evergreen 
resurrecton  ferns  and  Spanish  moss.  The 
slough  is  a perfect  place  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  incredible  beauty  of  this  remnant 
slough  and  to  remember,  when  1 heard  a 
calling  pileated  woodpecker,  that  once  such 


places  rang  with  the  calls  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct ivory-billed  woodpecker.  But,  unlike 
its  close  relative,  the  ivory-hilled  could  not 
survive  the  loss  of  the  virgin  woodlands  it 
depended  upon  for  food  and  shelter. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  also  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  habitat,  a bird  that  will  nest 
only  in  large  loblolly  and  shortleaf  pines 
with  “red-heart  disease,”  a plant  illness 
carried  by  airborne  fungi  that  attack 
old-growth  pines.  Enlightened 
management  of  such  areas  for 
the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker may  save  this  en- 
dangered bird  from  the  same 
fate  as  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker. 

During  our  visit  we  heard 
only  familiar  birds  — Caro- 
lina chickadees,  pileated 
and  red-bellied  woodpeck- 
ers, cardinals,  common 
crows  and  a singing  white- 
throated  sparrow.  Mammal 
signs  consisted  of  the  frequent 
diggings  of  the  nine-banded  ar- 
madillo and  a quick  look  at  a fleeing  gray 
squirrel. 

The  day  grew  darker  as  we  hiked  the 
easy,  flat,  deserted  trail.  No  one  was  abroad 
but  us,  adding  to  our  feeling  of  having 
moved  back  in  time.  But  when  we  returned 
to  our  car,  the  first  fat  raindrops  started  to 
fall  and  it  was  pitching  rain  in  a few  min- 
utes. But  “rain,  heat,  and  humidity,”  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  brochure 
explains,  “are  parts  of  the  Big  Thicket 
experience.  It  usually  rains  every  month  of 
the  year,  with  55  inches  the  yearly  aver- 
age.” In  winter  “many  overcast  days  are  to 
be  expected.” 

So  despite  out  short  visits,  we  had  seen 
the  Big  Thicket  in  its  typical  winter  attire, 
just  as  we  had  seen  the  much  drier  (10-15 
inches  of  rain  a year)  Lost  Maples  State 
Natural  Area.  Each  place  was  so  different 
in  its  aspect,  yet  so  diverse  in  its  species. 
And  both  are  natural  treasures  that  Texans 
do  have  grounds  to  brag  about.  □ 
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Straight  from  the  Bowstring 

By  P.j.  Reilly 


Don’t  let  Old  Man  Winter  keep  you  from  filling 
your  tag  during  the  extended  archery  season. 
Some  of  the  best  hunting  of  the  season  awaits  if 
you’re  prepared. 

Winter's  Chill 


IT  WAS  so  cold  one  December  morning 
during  the  1995  winter  archery  season 
that  my  face  tingled  every  time  a breeze 
knifed  through  the  woods.  The  resulting 
numbness  caused  me  to  check  every  now 
and  then  to  make  sure  my  nose  was  still  in 
place. 


1 had  been  on  stand  for  about  two  hours 
when  the  sun  finally  peeked  over  the 
Chester  County  hills.  Its  weak  rays  did 
little  to  warm  my  chilled  bones. 

A few  squirrels  scurried  about  the  frost- 
covered  ground,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
forest  was  lifeless.  The  blue  jays,  crows  and 
other  songbirds  that  kept  me  company 


during  the  fall  season  were  nowhere  to  he 
found  in  this  frosty  landscape. 

1 was  admiring  the  crisp  camouflage 
pattern  of  my  new  jacket,  given  to  me  as  a 
Christmas  present  only  a few  days  before, 
when  the  unmistakable  crunching  sound 
of  deer  walking  through  the  winter  woods 
caught  my  attention.  As  1 slowly 
turned  to  look  over  my  right  shoul- 
der, three  deer  trotted  up  a game  trail 
and  stopped  30  yards  away. 

When  1 felt  they  wouldn’t  spot  my 
movements,  I stood  up  and  eased  my 
bow  off  the  hook  attached  to  my  tree. 
The  deer  began  pawing  at  the  ground 
for  food  and  moved  to  within  25 
yards  when  1 finally  drew  my  bow. 
My  cold  muscles  had  to  work  extra 
hard  to  pull  the  70  pounds,  but  I 
eventually  locked  the  string  into  its 
familiar  position  against  my  cheek. 
This  is  going  to  be  easy,  I thought  as 
1 took  aim  at  the  biggest  doe.  When 
1 released,  1 felt  the  stting  catch  the 
bulky  collar  of  my  new  jacket,  and  watched 
as  the  arrow  slammed  into  the  frozen  turf  a 
good  three  feet  in  front  of  the  deer.  Need- 
less to  say,  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Hunting  in  the  winter  season  is  a whole 
different  ballgame  from  the  fall.  For  one 
thing,  different  equipment  is  required  to 
cope  with  the  colder  temperatures.  And 


WHILE  DEER  were  mostly  nocturnal  throughout 
the  fall  season,  they're  more  inclined  to  feed  and 
move  around  during  daylight  hours  in  late 
December  and  early  January. 
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while  the  leaves  were  just  beginning  to  fall 
toward  the  end  of  the  early  season,  they’re 
completely  gone  by  the  winter  hunt,  mak- 
ing food  for  the  deer  scarce  and  conceal- 
ment for  you  a challenge. 

And,  let’s  not  forget  that  by  the  day  after 
Christmas,  the  deer  have  become  extremely 
skittish,  having  been  chased  around  the 
woods  by  both  small  and  big  game  hunters 
for  the  better  part  of  three  months.  But 
don’t  let  any  of  these  factors 
discourage  you.  The  win- 
ter season  can  be  produc- 
tive for  the  hunter  who 
adapts  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions. 

While  deer  were  mostly 
nocturnal  throughout  the 
fall  season,  they’re  more  in- 
clined to  feed  and  move 
around  during  daylight 
hours  in  late  December  and 
early  January.  And,  with 
the  woods  stripped  bare, 
the  deer’s  options  for  hide- 
outs are  drastically  reduced, 
often  forcing  them  to  gather  in  larger  groups 
in  the  available  cover  they  can  find. 

Bowhunting,  for  the  most  part,  is  a sed- 
entary game.  We  sit  in  treestands  and  wait 
for  the  deer  to  come  to  us.  That  was  easy 
back  in  October,  when  the  mercury  rarely 
dipped  below  the  40-degree  mark.  But  after 
Christmas  it’s  not  uncommon  to  enter  the 
woods  with  temperatures  averaging  well 
below  the  freezing  mark.  We’ve  got  to  keep 
warm. 

Unfortunately,  we  can’t  just  pull  on  our 
heaviest  parkas.  Bulky  clothes  won’t  do  for 
the  winter  archer.  They  restrict  movement 
and  can  interfere  with  the  bowstring.  Lay- 
ering is  a better  way  to  go.  I like  to  start  out 
with  a T-shirt,  boxer  shorts  and  the  thin- 
nest pair  of  cotton  dress  socks  1 can  find. 
(I’ll  explain  the  dress  socks  later.)  Next,  I 
pull  on  a thin  set  of  thermal  underwear  that 
is  capable  of  wicking  away  moisture,  and  a 
pair  of  heavy,  wool  socks.  On  top  of  this 
layer.  I’ll  wear  a set  of  heavy  thermal  under- 


wear, also  capable  of  wicking  away  mois- 
ture, followed  by  a regular,  cotton  turtle- 
neck and  an  ordinary  pair  of  sweatpants. 

The  boots  come  next.  Any  in  the  “pac” 
variety  will  do,  preferably  with  at  least  400 
grams  ofThinsulate.  Here’s  where  the  dress 
socks  are  important.  By  wearing  thin  socks, 
I have  added  a layer  beneath  my  wool  socks 
that  isn’t  accompanied  by  excessive  bulk. 
Too  much  bulk  on  your  feet  will  cause 
them  to  become  cramped 
in  your  boots,  which  re- 
stricts the  blood  flow  to 
your  toes,  leaving  you 
with  the  cold  feet  you 
were  trying  to  eliminate 
in  the  first  place. 

Over  the  turtleneck, 
I put  on  a heavyweight 
sweatshirt,  before  pull- 
ing on  my  insulated, 
camouflage  bib  overalls. 
By  wearing  the  bibs  in- 
stead of  coveralls.  I’m 
allowing  for  a wide  range 
of  arm  and  upper  body 
movement.  Over  the  bibs,  I wear  the  same 
light,  polarfleece  jacket  I wore  back  in  the 
early  season.  To  top  off  my  winter  archery 
ensemble,  I wear  a knit,  ski-type  hat  that 
has  a built-in  facemask  that  I can  fold  up  on 
top  of  my  head,  or  pull  down  to  cover  my 
cheeks. 

This  is  what  I wear  under  the  coldest 
conditions.  As  you  can  see,  there  are  a lot 
of  layers  that  can  be  eliminated  to  account 
for  warmer  temperatures.  It  may  seem  like 
a lot  to  wear  into  the  woods  if  you’ve  got  a 
good  hike  to  your  stand  site  while  lugging 
a portable  treestand  on  your  back,  and, 
quite  frankly,  it  is. 

I strap  many  of  the  clothes  to  my 
treestand,  and  unbutton  and  unzipper  wher- 
ever I can,  until  I reach  my  hunting  area. 
That  way  I don’t  get  overheated  and  start 
sweating  profusely.  All  those  layers  are 
worthless  if  you’re  soaked  with  sweat  un- 
derneath. On  especially  long  hikes,  I carry 
extra  socks  and  an  extra  T-shirt,  because 


With  the  woods 
stripped  bare,  deer 
hideouts  are 
drastically  reduced, 
forcing  them  to 
gather  in  larger 
groups  in  the 
available  cover  they 
can  find. 
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the  ones  I’m  A'earing  will  invariably  get 
sweaty.  I also  like  to  carry  an  insulated, 
loam  cushion  that  will  fit  on  top  of  my 
treestand  seat  for  a little  extra  warmth. 

While  the  goal  of  layering  your  clothing 
is  to  eliminate  the  need  for  a bulky  over- 
coat, you’re  obviously  going  to  he  a more 
plump  hunter  than  you  were  in  the  early 
season.  So  you’ve  got  to  don  your  full 
winter  outfit  and  spend  time  on  the  prac- 
tice range  to  learn  where  you  might  run 
into  problems. 

If  you  don’t  normally  wear  an  armguard, 
you  might  find  that  your  cold  weather 
attire  calls  for  one.  I wear  a jacket  over  my 
insulated  overalls  because,  1 discovered  on 
the  target  range  one  year,  with  my  bibs  over 
everything  else,  the  shoulder  straps  may 
catch  the  bowstring  when  I shoot.  It’s  bet- 
ter to  discover  a problem  like  that  on  the 
range  than  in  the  woods. 

Practice  when  it’s  cold.  You’ll  notice 
that  your  muscles  aren’t  quite  as  efficient, 
and  you  could  have  some  difficulty  drawing 
your  how,  especially  if  it’s  set  at  high  pound- 
age. If  you  have  difficulty  drawing  on  the 
range,  imagine  what  could  happen  after 
you’ve  been  sitting  in  a treestand  for  three 
or  four  hours.  That’s  when  the  cold  will 
really  sap  your  strength.  Don’t  he  afraid  to 
reduce  the  weight  for  the  duration  of  the 
winter  season  — just  make  sure  you  sight- 
in  again.  Lower  the  poundage  until  you  can 
comfortably  pull  hack  the  string  while  hold- 
ing the  how  directly  in  front  of  you.  If  you 
have  to  point  the  how  skyward  and  arch 


your  back  in  order  to  draw,  the  weight  is 
still  too  much.  Remember,  when  you’re  in 
a hunting  situation,  you  might  have  to  hold 
your  bow  at  full  draw  for  two  or  three 
minutes  before  you  have  a clear  shot. 

Now  that  we’ve  got  our  clothing  and 
bow  ready,  it’s  time  to  find  a place  to  hunt. 
There  are  two  areas  that  1 look  for  on  my 
winter  hunting  grounds.  The  first  is  the 
thickest,  nastiest  mess  of  cover  I can  find, 
and  the  other  is  any  wooded  slope  that 
faces  the  south.  The  perfect  spot  is  a com- 
bination of  the  two. 

I don’t  pay  as  much  attention  to  hunting 
near  food  sources  this  time  of  year,  because 
this  is  when  deer  begin  browsing.  The  farm 
crops  are  all  harvested  by  now,  and  most  of 
the  acorns  have  been  plucked  from  the 
forest  floor.  I’ve  had  better  luck  in  the  late 
season  by  hunting  around  cover  and  on 
sunny  hillsides.  No  matter  where  the  deer 
find  their  food,  they  always  return  to  these 
areas.  Deer  like  thick  cover  any  time  of 
year,  but  especially  in  the  winter  when  the 
woods  are  barren.  Look  for  trails  heading 
into  the  brambles  or  laurel,  and  find  a spot 
for  your  stand  nearby.  If  you’re  hunting 
from  a treestand,  you’ve  got  to  choose  your 
tree  carefully.  There’s  no  canopy  of  leaves 
to  hide  your  silhouette  in  the  late  season. 

If  you  hunt  from  a hanging  stand  and  use 
screw-in  or  strap-on  steps  to  get  to  it  (it  is 
unlawful  to  damage  any  tree  on  public  or 
private  property  by  using  a tree  climbing 
device),  pick  a tree  with  lots  of  branches 
that  will  help  break  up  your  outline.  Be  sure 
you  have  a clear  shooting  lane.  If  you 
use  a climbing  stand,  which  means 
you  need  to  find  a tree  that  has  no 
branches  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
height  at  which  you’ll  be  hunting, 

EXTENDED  SEASON  bowhunting  can 
be  productive forthe  prepared  archer. 
Hunter  here  shows  the  result  of  a 
winter  hunt  in  Chester  County,  which 
is  a Special  Regulations  Area  where 
one  antlerless  deer  with  each  valid 
antlerless  license  is  permitted  and 
there  is  no  daily  limit. 
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look  for  one  that’s  growing  close  to  one  or 
more  trees  that  have  branches  that  will 
break  up  your  silhouette. 

Ground  hunters  would  do  well  to  find 
the  broadest  tree  in  the  area,  and  stand 
either  in  front  of  it  or  behind  it.  Whether 
you’re  on  the  ground  or  in  a tree,  the  key  to 
hunting  late  season  deer  is  to  move  only 
when  the  deer  can’t  see  you. 


It’s  particularly  important  to  find  the 
heaviest  cover  around  if  you’re  in  an  area 
where  there’s  a lot  of  hunting  pressure. 
Seek  out  that  thicket  that  ever^'one  walks 
around  because  it  looks  too  tangled  for 
even  a field  mouse  to  get  through.  TTiat’s 
where  the  deer  will  be. 

South-facing  slopes  are  a good  bet  be- 
cause they  get  direct  sunlight  all  day  long, 
making  them  the  warmest  places  in  the 
winter  woods.  Warmth  in  the  late  archery 
season  is  as  important  to  deer  as  food  and 
water,  so  you  can  expect  to  find  deer  bed- 
ding and  wandering  around  on  south-fac- 
ing slopes  during  the  day.  Rather  than 
wander  all  over  the  countryside  as  they  did 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  deer  would  just  as 
soon  sit  tight  during  winter  nights.  It  costs 
them  less  energy  to  feed  when  the  sun  is  up. 
That’s  a bonus  for  you. 


Over  the  past  several  years.  I’ve  noticed 
that  the  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  time  slot  is  very- 
productive  for  bowhunting  deer  in  the  late 
season.  During  the  fall  season,  1 rarely  hunt 
during  that  period,  except  during  the  No- 
vember rut.  The  dawn  and  dusk  hours  are 
still  productive  in  late  December  and  early 
January,  hut  you  can  count  on  action  be- 
tween those  times  as  well. 

One  year  1 was  bowhunting  a feu- 
days  after  Christmas  with  two  bud- 
dies. We  sat  on  stand  from  before 
sunrise  to  about  11  a.m.,  when  the 
extreme  cold  and  even  more  extreme 
lack  of  deer  forced  us  to  quit.  After 
stowing  our  gear  in  the  truck  and 
gulping  down  some  coffee  from  our 
thermoses,  we  drove  down  the  farm 
lane  to  head  home.  We  reached  the 
end  of  the  driveway  j ust  in  t ime  to  see 
a nice  buck  and  two  does  enter  the 
strip  of  woods  that  stretched  from 
the  road  straight  back  to  the  south- 
facing slope  where  we  had  been  sit- 
ting all  morning. 

“I  told  you  we  should  have  stayed 
longer,”  my  one  buddy  said. 

A week  later,  1 arrived  at  the  farm  to 
begin  hunting  at  1 1 a.m.  1 had  just  pulled 
my  bow  up  to  my  stand  after  climbing  my 
tree  when  a doe  came  walking  down  the 
trail  beneath  me.  The  hunt  lasted  all  of 
about  five  minutes  that  day. 

Relatively  speaking,  there  aren’t  that 
many  dense  thickets  and  south-facing  slopes 
in  the  woods.  All  of  the  deer  in  the  area 
know  where  those  places  are,  though,  and 
they  concentrate  there  in  the  winter  for 
warmth  and  safety.  If  you  can  find  those 
areas,  you  can  count  on  seeing  lots  of  deer. 

Two  times  in  my  bowhunting  career  1 
have  encountered  herds  of  more  than  20 
deer  — both  during  the  winter  archery- 
season.  And  that’s  what  pushes  me  out  of 
the  warm  house  and  into  the  cold  woods 
every-  year.  □ 


CHOOSING  the  right  clothing  for  a winter  archery 
hunt  is  important  for  both  warmth  and  to  ensure 
ample  upper  body  movement  without  interfering 
with  your  bowstring. 
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The  Shooters'  Corner 

By  Don  Lewis 


New  star  on  the  horizon  . . . 

The  Remington  .260 


«TT  OW  do  you  think  this  project  will 
X A.  turn  out?”  1 asked  Jim  Peightal  as  he 
examined  a nearly  new  .264  Winchester 
barrel  that  was  to  be  rechamhered  to  the 
.260  Remington.  “Will  the  new  cartridge 
generate  interest  in  the  deer  hunting 
crowd?” 

“From  what  little  1 know  about  it,  the 
.260  is  just  a slightly  changed  version  of  the 
old  6.5  X 55  Swedish  Mauser  and  is  pretty 
close  to  the  6.5  x 54  Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer.  1 have  to  admit  that  both  of 
those  cartridges  have  a long,  successful 
history  in  the  medium-size  big  game  class.” 

“Because  this  .264  Winchester  barrel 
has  the  same  l'in-9  twist  Remington  uses 
for  the  .260  cartridge,”  1 asked,  “am  1 start- 
ing a worthwhile  project  or  just  building 
another  rifle  that  will  gather  dust?  “Don’t 
forget,  1 have  a new  3-9x  Zeiss  scope  with 
no  rifle  to  put  it  on,”  1 added. 

“1  don’t  think  it’s  a waste  of  money  to 
build  any  rifle,  especially  when  1 build  it,” 
Jim  said  with  a sneaky  grin.  “Because  you 
have  a Ruger  short  action  already  fitted 
into  a Brown  Fiberglass  ‘Pounder’  stock,  I 
believe  this  .264  barrel  (6.5  caliber)  can  be 
rechambered,  thinned  down  considerably 
and  finished  off  to  a neat  24  inches,  which 
should  make  you  an  ideal  lightweight  deer 
rifle.” 

“How  much  do  you  think  the  rifle  will 
weigh  when  it’s  scoped?” 

“That  depends  on  the  scope  and  mounts, 
hut  if  you  intend  to  use  the  Zeiss  and  Ruger 


rings,  1 would  guess  the  total  weight  would 
be  around  eight  pounds.” 

“Even  with  a new  knee  replacement, 
that’s  not  too  heavy  for  long  distance  car- 
rying,” 1 said. 

Probably  hundreds  of  World  War  II 
veterans  had  some  association  with  the 
Swedish  6.5  x 55  Mauser.  I will  spare  many 
of  the  details  about  the  cartridge,  but  it  has 
a history  of  success  used  as  a match  and 
hunting  round  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Being  an  ex-military  surplus,  thou- 
sands of  6.5  X 55  Swedish  Mausers  were 
brought  to  this  country.  For  big  game  hunt- 
ing in  the  U.S.  it  is  one  of  the  best  foreign 
military  cartridges.  Unfortunately,  the 
Swedish  Mauser  in  the  military  version  is 
intended  for  working  pressures  in  the  40,000 
psi  range,  and  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  reloading.  Custom 
outfits  built  on  stronger  actions  are  able  to 
withstand  higher  pressures,  which  will  also 
increase  performance  in  the  field. 

With  the  Remington  7mm-08  offering 
higher  velocity  and  energy  figures,  many 
shooters  might  wonder  what  chance  the 
new  Remington  .260  has.  This  same  ques- 
tion has  probably  been  asked  after  every 
new  cartridge  makes  its  debut.  Any  new 
entry  is  always  compared  with  a proven 
round,  and  dire  predictions  are  made  that 
the  new  cartridge  will  fail  to  generate  any 
interest. 

I’m  old  enough  to  recall  the  adverse 
remarks  made  about  the  .270  Winchester 
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Helen  Lewis 


by  .30'06  fans.  Yet,  the  old  .270  Winches- 
ter ( it  made  its  debut  around  1925)  contro- 
versy was  still  in  full  swing  as  late  as  1940. 
In  fact,  I’m  sure  in  some  circles  it’s  still 
going  on  today. 

The  new  .260  Remington  will  he  an 
American  6.5  cartridge  with  factory  am- 
munition available.  Also,  cases  can  be  made 
by  necking  down  the  Remington  7mm-08 
cartridge  (284  caliber)  to  the  6.5  (263 
caliber).  This  means  there  will  always  he 
plenty  of  cases  for  handloaders. 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  in  shooting 
is  recoil.  During  the  years  1 operated  a 
scope  mounting/sight-in  shop,  I learned 
plenty  about  how  recoil  affects  shooters. 
One  incident  involved  a tough  college 

Helen  Lewis 


a good  example.  Tough  and  strong,  he 
probably  blocked  with  all  the  force  and  tury 
he  could  muster,  hut  he  just  didn’t  like 
getting  whacked  with  a high  recoiling  ritle. 
The  move  to  a .25-06  was  not  a step  back- 
wards. On  the  contrary,  it  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction  that  would  make  him  a 
better  shooter. 

In  dozens  of  instances  hunters  refused  to 
take  a shot  after  1 had  sighted  in  their  rifles. 
Most  said  they  would  wait  until  a deer  was 
in  their  sights.  Although  not  all  these  hunt- 
ers had  magnum  cartridges,  most  had  taken 
the  magnum  route,  thinking  they  would 
have  plenty  of  power  and  velocity  to  make 
instant  kills.  Another  thing  1 learned  was 
that  many  of  them  had  missed  deer  because 
the  rifle  either  didn’t  fire  when 
they  thought  it  would,  or  else 
fired  before  they  had  a solid 
sight  picture.  These  incidents 
told  me  that  little,  if  any,  range 
practice  had  been  done  prior 
to  the  season.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  practicing  is  get- 
ting to  know  your  trigger.  But 
if  recoil  is  a major  problem, 
range  sessions  tend  to  he  few 
and  far  between. 


football  lineman  who  towered  six  inches 
over  me  and  weighed  40  pounds  more,  but 
he  had  a strong  dislike  for  recoil.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  bruised  easily,  and  after  a half 
dozen  shots  from  a .300  Win.  Mag.,  his 
shoulder  was  blue.  I guess  it  was  his  size  that 
made  him  select  the  magnum,  but  after 
firing  a half  a box  of  .25-06  cartridges,  he 
had  a different  outlook. 

Compared  to  other  big  game  cartridges, 
the  recoil  of  the  .260  is  mild.  For  compari- 
son sake,  the  .260  in  a seven  pound  rifle  has 
less  recoil  than  a .30-30  Winchester.  That 
aspect  alone  should  make  it  an  ideal  car- 
tridge for  young  hunters  and  for  the  ladies. 

I don’t  want  to  make  a big  fuss  over 
recoil,  but  it  is  a major  factor  for  many 
hunters  of  all  sizes.  The  football  lineman  is 


DON  LEWIS  holds  his  custom  Remington 
.260  that  Jim  Peightal  built  on  a Model  77 
Ruger  action  and  bedded  in  a Brown 
"Pounder"  fiberglass  stock.  The  .260 
Remington  should  be  popularwith  the  ladies 
and  youngsters  because  of  its  negligible 
recoil. 
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I’m  not  suggesting  that  magnums  should 
he  done  away  with.  To  the  contrary,  I 
heartily  advocate  the  use  of  magnums  for 
some  species  of  large  game,  and  1 find  no 
fault  with  hunters  who  actually  prefer  the 
larger  cartridges.  In  so  many  cases,  though, 
hunters  switch  to  magnums  because  they 
feel  the  extra  speed  and  power  will  be  an 
advantage  in  the  woods.  However,  if  there 
is  a problem  with  the  recoil,  the  hunter 
would  he  better  off  to  switch  to  a smaller 
cartridge.  Last  season  I used  a Remington 


Model  Seven  7mm'08  to  hag  a h-point 
buck.  Admittedly,  it  was  not  a long  shot, 
but  for  deer  hunting,  the  7mm'08  does 
ofler  plenty  of  killing  power  up  to  250 
yards.  I am  not  going  to  say  that  the  new 
.260  Remington  equals  the  7mm'08,  but  it 
certainly  isn’t  far  behind. 

Also,  I don’t  want  to  make  an  issue  of 
the  .260’s  better  downrange  velocity  fig- 
ures. A ballistic  chart  shows  a 150-grain 
bullet  exiting  the  muzzle  of  a .308  Win- 
chester at  2,820  fps.  A 140-grain  bullet 
exits  the  muzzle  of  a .260  Remington  at 
2,750  fps  or  70  fps  slower.  At  100  yards  the 
.260  Remington  is  just  11  fps  slower.  At 


200  yards  the  .260  is  hitting  2,347,  while 
the  .308  bullet  is  down  to  2,263  fps.  The 
.260  is  now  traveling  84  fps  faster.  At  500 
yards  the  .260  is  hitting  1,812  and  the  .308 
is  down  to  1,560.  The  140-grain  bullet  is 
traveling  252  fps  faster. 

Although  these  figures  are  true,  I can’t 
see  where  they  mean  much  in  the  deer 
woods.  First  and  foremost,  most  Keystone 
State  deer  hunters  are  seldom  faced  with 
long  range  shooting  opportunities.  I’ve 
killed  one  deer  beyond  225  yards.  How- 
ever, I’ll  admit  that  it’s  encouraging 
that  the  new  .260  Remington  offers 
good  long  range  ballistics. 

Peightal  cut  my  chamber  with  a 
finishing  reamer  from  Clymer  Manu- 
facturing, and  bedded  the  barreled 
action  in  the  Brown  ‘Pounder’ 
15-ounce  stock.  Everything  was  set, 
hut  J im  knew  the  real  test  would  take 
place  on  the  shooting  range.  Jim’s 
first  5 -shot  group  with  factory  ammo 
left  him  a little  discouraged.  How- 
ever, a second  group  was  better,  but 
still  far  from  what  we  hoped  for. 
Because  the  barrel  had  been  unused 
for  close  to  20  years,  Jim  spent  sev- 
eral hours  with  Shooter’s  Choice  and 
a tight-fitting  brass  brush.  The  re- 
sults were  impressive.  His  next  trip 
to  the  range  didn’t  produce  one- 
holers,  but  the  rig  was  staying  well 
under  HA  inches  at  100  yards. 

When  Jim  worked  up  handloads,  he 
used  just  enough  powder  to  get  close  to  the 
factory’s  140-grain  bullet  velocity.  He  se- 
lected Hosier’s  1 20-grain  Ballistic  Tip  bul- 
let for  his  first  instrumental  velocity  tests. 
He  loaded  up  10  with  42 ‘/z  grains  of  pow- 
der, and  10  with  45  grains.  Jim  fired  five 
rounds  through  the  Oehler  35P  chrono- 
graph before  firing  a group  for  record.  In- 
strumental velocity  at  12  feet  from  the 
muzzle  averaged  2,583  with  the  heavier 
load.  T rue  muzzle  velocity  would  be  slightly 
Over  2,600  fps.  The  group  measured  H/s 
inches  center  to  center  of  the  two  widest 
holes,  but  four  of  the  five  shots  formed  a 


Helen  Lewis 


GOOD  ACCURACY  can  be  achieved  with  the  new 
.260  Remington  cartridge.  In  a heavy  barrel 
version,  with  lightweight  bullets,  the  .260  is 
adequate  for  varmints. 
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cluster  that  fell  in  the  5/8-inch  category. 
The  wild  shot  could  have  come  from  a 
sighting  error  or  quick  trigger  pull.  After 
chronograph  ing  the  42 ’/2-grain  load,  which 
produced  an  instrumental  velocity  of  2,454 
fps,  Jim  fired  a group  for  accuracy.  The 
5-shot  group  with  the  42'/:-grain  charge 
was  just  under  5/8-inch. 

After  switching  to  a handload  consist- 
ing of  48  grains  of  a different  powder,  a 
5-shot  instrumental  velocity  test  at  12  feet 
registered  3,055  fps.  His  best  group  mea- 
sured just  under  3/4-inch.  Later,  when  Jim 
brought  me  the  targets  and  velocity  figures, 
he  mentioned  that  the  .260  rig  might  do 
pretty  well  in  the  chuck  pastures,  especially 
with  Speer’s  85-grain  HP  bullet.  He  also 
remarked  that  after  shooting  the  new 
Remington  .260  cartridge,  he  felt  it  would 
make  a better  big  game/varmint  cartridge 
than  the  6mms. 

Listed  factory  load  velocity  with  the 
140-grain  Remington  bullet  is  2,750  fps. 


hut  out  of  my  hartel,  the  instrumental  ve- 
locity at  12  feet  was  only  2,520  fps,  which 
would  make  the  muzzle  velocity  close  to 
2,550  fps,  ot  about  two  hundred  feet  slower 
than  the  factory  velocity.  I’m  not  question- 
ing the  factory  velocity,  because  the  barrel 
1 have  could  he  vastly  diffetent  from  the 
one  used  by  Remington  in  the  testing  pro- 
cess. 

How  will  the  new  .260  Remington  tit 
into  the  big  game  picture  ? From  my  limited 
experience,  1 can  say  it’s  adequate  for  both 
deer  and  black  bear  hunting.  Like  1 men- 
tioned before,  it  should  have  a lot  of  appeal 
with  young  hunters,  the  ladies,  and  just 
about  anybody  who  likes  or  needs  a rifle 
with  mild  recoil. 

Jim’s  finished  product  weighed  an  even 
eight  pounds  without  a sling.  His  efforts 
have  produced  a rifle  that  has  little  recoil 
and  a lot  of  accutacy.  Now,  1 can’t  wait  to 
try  my  new  “ideal”  whitetail  outfit  in  the 
field.  □ 


Fun  Carnes  — By  Connie  Mertz 


Antler  Magic 

Discover  the  answers  to  the  following  statements  about  deer  antlers  by  changing 
each  letter  to  the  next  letter  in  the  alphabet.  (Example:  CDDQ  would  be  Deer.) 
Tip:  A comes  after  Z. 


1.  These  determine  the  size  of  antlers. 

ZED  EDMDSHBR  MTSQHSHNM  

2.  Hardened  antlers  are  ANMD  . 

3.  Nutrient  needs  for  antler  growth  are  BZKBHTL and 

OGNROGNQTR . 

4.  More  than  75  percent  of  yearling  bucks  produce  AQZMBGDC 

ZMSKDQR . 

5.  Tissue  covering  antlers  during  their  growth  in  the  spring  and  summer  is  called 

UDKUDS . 


answers  on  p.  64 
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In  the  Wind 

By  Bob  D'Angelo 


Hunting  was  enjoyed  hy  352,000 
people  in  Louisiana,  who  spent  $637 
million  in  1996.  There  were  323,000 
resident  hunters  who  averaged  20.5  days 
afield,  and  29,000  nonresidents  who 
averaged  4.6  days  of  hunting. 

A total  of  4,200  birds  were  taken 
during  the  late  Canada  goose  season 
held  January  15  to  February  5,  1997, 
in  Massachusetts.  The  previous  high 
harvest  during  the  late  season  was 
2,990  in  1992. 


Four  mountain  gorillas  were  killed  in 
a cross  fire  between  Congolese  soldiers 
and  Rwandan  insurgents  in  the  eastern 
Congo  last  June.  There  are  fewer  than 
620  mountain  gorillas  now  rerrmining  in 
the  world. 


Answers:  1,  age,  genetics,  nutrition; 
2,  bone;  3,  calcium,  phosphorus;  4, 
branched  antlers;  5,  velvet. 
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by  Betsy  Maugans 


Another  View,  Linda  Steiner 

A Question  of  Rights  Jan. 

Five  Factors  Make  the  Flunter  Feh. 

Hunting  Time  Mar. 

To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut  Apr. 

Checks  & Balances  May 

The  Opinionated  Hunter  June 

Encounters  of  the  Rare  Kind  July 

Taking  Time  Out  Aug. 

A Pinch  of  Adventure  Sept. 

School’s  In  Oct. 

Chalk  Talk  Nov. 

Whose  Deer  Is  It?  Dec. 

Archery 

One  Shot,  Keith  C.  Schuyler  Jan. 

Name  of  the  Game  is  to  Aim, 

Keith  C.  Schuyler  Feh. 

Bowhunting  Youth  Day,  Dan  Lynch  Mar. 
Ground  Pounders,  Keith  C.  Schuyler  Mar. 
Backwoods  Challenge, 

Keith  C.  Schuyler  Apr. 


Slow  Motion,  Keith  C.  Schuyler  May 

The  Last  Target  Together, 

Keith  C.  Schuyler  June 

When  Deer  Disappear, 

Mike  Raykovicz  Oct. 

Bowhunt  Safe,  Bowhunt  Smart, 

Tom  Tatum  Nov. 

Winter’s  Chill,  P.  J.  Reilly  Dec. 

Conservation  Education 

In  the  Wind,  Boh  D’Angelo  All 

PGC  Annual  Report  1995-96  Jan. 

Teamwork,  Gerald  J.  Zeidler,  Jr.  Feh. 


Unlocking  the  Outdoors,  Jon  D.  Beam  Mar. 


Dogs 

Walking  the  Dt)g,  Dave  Dufford  Mar. 

Saidie  and  Hoho,  Ted  Morus  May 

Tribute  to  Star,  Keith  H.  Miller  June 

Fun  Games,  Connie  Mertz  All 

Guns  & Shooting,  Don  Lewis 

Single-Shot  Outfits  Jan. 

The  Scope  Decision  Feb. 

Handloaders  &.  Chronographs  Mar. 

Triggers  — The  Heart  of  the  Rifle  Apr. 
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The  Used  Outfit  May 

A Young  Hunter’s  Squirrel  Gun  June 

Hunting  Accuracy  July 

Developing  a New  Load  Aug. 

Shotgun  Slugs  Sept. 

Shotshell  Reloads  Oct. 

Sight'ln  Nov. 

The  Remington  .260  Dec. 

History 

Beyond  Imagining,  Mike  Sajna  Apr. 

Hunting 

Broken  Silence,  joe  Parry  Feh. 

Way  Out  There,  Jim  Romanelli  Feh. 

A Gobbler  for  All-Time, 

Thomas  M.  Peirotti  Mar. 

A Perfectly  Pathetic  Predator, 

Joe  Parry  Mar. 

Trio  of  Toms,  Richard  Tate  Apr. 

The  License,  Craig  R.  Purnell  Apr. 

The  Silent  Type,  D.  L.  Burkhart  Apr. 

Trophy  Buck  of  Benson’s  Hollow, 

Randall  Lee  Saxton  Apr. 

Birth  of  a Friendship,  Joe  Parry  May 

The  Nonconformist,  Ronnie  LaRue  May 

McKean  County  Miracle, 

Dave  Greenawalt  May 

Dusty’s  Deer,  Bill  Bower  May 

Fields  of  Dreams,  David  H.  Troxel  June 

The  Accomplishment, 

Bernard  Wrench  June 

Tradition  in  Treaster  Valley, 

Alan  S.  Hoffman  June 

The  Antique,  Dean  Poeth  July 

Rabbit  Drives,  Bob  Butz  July 

Going  Hog  Wild,  Carl  McCardell  July 

Once  Upon  a Time,  Jason  Marks  July 

Imagine,  Gary  Ferrence  Aug. 

September  Surprise,  George  Curtis  Aug. 

The  First  Day,  Gerry  Stanek  Aug. 

A Blessing  from  Above, 

Roxane  S.  Palone  Aug. 

Looking  Forward,  Dave  Dufford  Aug. 

Handgunning:  Hard  Hunts  Made  Easy, 

Boh  Ferrence  Aug. 

One  Man’s  Fox,  Joe  Parry  Sept. 

New  Strategies  for  Old-Timers, 

Bob  Steiner  Sept. 

The  Unpredictable  Grouse, 

Carl  W.  McCardell  Sept. 

Growing  Up  in  the  Hunting  World, 

Jeannie  Minich  Sept. 

You  Have  a Choice,  Scott  S.  Goetter,  Sept. 
Dad’s  Ithaca,  Dave  Dufford  Oct. 


The  Hunter’s  Uniform,  Gary  Paine  Oct. 

Calling  in  a Deer,  Dave  Cooper  Oct. 

Hap,  Jack  Rodgers  Oct. 

Brett’s  Dream  Season, 

Blair  N.  Woltjen  Oct. 

Old  Time’s  Sake,  Dave  Fisher  Nov. 

Birth  of  a Night  Hunter, 

Jack  Rodgers  Nov. 

A Triple  Trophy  Season, 

Dave  Cooper  Nov. 

The  Buck  that  Grew  Me  Up, 

Paul  A.  Matthews  Dec. 

Second  Season  Snowbound  Grouse, 

Michael  E.  Mulvaney  Dec. 

Fog,  Powder  and  Smoke,  Fred  Zelt  Dec. 

Looking  Back,  Richard  Larnerd 

The  Persuasion  Jan. 

Trapping  Turkeys  Feb. 

Along  the  Wappasening  Mar. 

Spring  has  Sprung  Apr. 

Double  Trouble  May 

The  Sentry  June 

A Shot  in  the  Dark  July 

Midnight  Caper  Aug. 

One  Man’s  Trash  is  Another’s  . . . Sept. 

Shaft  of  a Different  Color  Oct. 

Night  Vigil  Nov. 

Carbon  Copy  Dec. 


Miscellaneous 

Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman, 


Connie  Mertz  Jan. 

Fire,  George  Dolnack  Feb. 

Survival,  Raymond  L.  Hixon  Feb. 

The  White  Deer,  Carol  L.  Sipos  Mar. 

Maintaining  Game  Lands, 

Connie  Mertz  Apr. 

Constructing  Wetlands, 

Robert  Snyder  May 

Rabies  Update,  Larry  lampietro  May 

Orienteering,  John  D.  Taylor  June 

What’s  an  Acre  Worth?, 

Donald  S.  Powell  July 

Dick  Vermeil  — Football  Coach, 

Hunter,  Carl  McCardell  Nov. 


Natural  History 

Black-Capped  Chickadee, 

Greg  Grove  Feb. 

Eye  Disease  Threatens  House  Finches, 

Regina  Allen  Feh. 

Night  Fliers  of  Sullivan  County, 

Linda  W.  Clark  Mar. 
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The  Farmer’s  Bird,  Connie  Mertz 

May 

Conservation  Officers  of  PA 

Association,  Bernard  Schmader 

May 

The  Naturalist’s  Eye.  Marcia  Bonta 

Raising  Pheasants,  Boh  Hodge 

June 

Irruptinf^  Birds 

Winter  Survival  Champions 

Willy  Hole  Digger 

The  Flowers  of  April 

Counting  Birds  tor  Science 

Woodfox 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Snags  for  Wildlife,  Kevin  Mixon 
Excepted  and  Reserved, 

Bill  Capouillez 
Across  the  Great  Divide, 
Bernard  Schmader 
Why?,  Rick  Larnerd 

June 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Bioplum 

Mosquitoes  Unlimited 
Herp  Hunting 

Stone  Mountain  Hawk  Watch 

Poachers  Beware,  Frank  Dooley 
Fall  Turkeys,  Tactics  and  Tips, 
Richard  Larnerd 
What  Are  the  Odds?, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Pioneering  Plants 
Texas  Interlude 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Keith  A.  Snyder 

Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge, 
Boh  D’Angelo 
Status  of  Woodcock  in  PA, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Penn’s  Woods  Sketchbook,  Bob  Sopchick 

Bill  Palmer 

Oct. 

Nature  by  Design 

Jan. 

Reflections,  Joe  Wenzel 

Oct. 

Reprieve 

Feb. 

1996-97  Game  & Furbearer  Surveys, 

A Woodland  Lexicon 

Mar. 

Duane  R.  Diefenbach 

Nov. 

Great  Guns 

Apr. 

Whispering  Pines,  Tom  Saholcik 

Nov. 

Colors  of  the  Hunt 

May 

Grouse  Trends,  Bill  Palmer 

Nov. 

The  Best  Water 

June 

Doe  in  the  Graveyard, 

Thicket 

July 

John  Wasserman 

Dec. 

Cornucopia 

Aug. 

PGC  Patches,  Badges  and  Emblems, 

Edges 

Sept. 

Jack  Weaver 

Dec. 

An  Upland  Gallery 

Oct. 

Deer  Movements,  William  K.  Shope 

Dec. 

In  Good  Gompany 

Nov. 

Etchings 

Dec. 

Trapping 

PGC  Staff  Written 

A Note  to  My  Customers, 

Brushpiles  for  Wildlife,  Kevin  Mixon 

Jan. 

Brian  E.  Neiman 

Feb. 

Target  2000  and  Super  Fund, 

Trapping  Skunks  with  Little  Sister, 

Boh  D’Angelo 

Mar. 

Curt  Brendlinger 

July 

Conservation  News  Index 

Commission  employees  receive 

Antlerless  license  application 

Hammer  Award  — 

Jan. 

schedule  — 

July 

PGC  retirees  — 

Jan. 

Training  class  canceled  — 

Aug. 

1996  Preliminary  bear  harvest  — 

Feb. 

PGC  on  World  Wide  Web  — 

Aug. 

PA  Chapter  Wildlife  Society 

1996  Archery  deer  harvest  — 

Sept. 

scholarship  — 

Feb. 

1996  Flintlock  deer  harvest  — 

Sept. 

Year-round  dog  training  — 

Mar. 

1997-98  Waterfowl  season  — 

Oct. 

Conservation  Leadership  School  — 

Mar. 

State  Game  Lands  tour  — 

Oct. 

Commission  meeting  rescheduled  — 

Apr. 

200,000  pheasants  scheduled  for 

Elk  herd  tops  300  — 

Apr. 

stocking  — 

Nov. 

YHEC  program  expands  — 

Apr. 

PGG  crowns  new  pistol  champions  — 

Nov. 

1996  Deer  harvest  — 

May 

CRP  sign-up  dates  — 

Nov. 

1996  Hunting  accident  report  — 

May 

1997  Youth  SPORT  Essay  Contest  — 

Nov. 

Jim  Bashline  memorial  — 

May 

Elk  trap  and  transfer  — 

Dec. 

1997-98  Seasons  and  hag  limits  — 

June 

56.2  Million  budget  approved  for 

25-Year  club  — 

June 

1998-99  — 

Dec. 

junior  duck  stamp  contest  winner  — 

July 

Mining  lease-land  acquisitions 

Youth  field  days  — 

July 

approved-  44  7 B " 

Dec. 
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Last  Chance! 


METAL  BACK  TAQS, 

reproductions  of  the  actual 
hunting  licenses  issued  by 
the  Game  Commission  in 
the  1930s  and  ’40s,  will  be 
available  only  until  Janu- 
ary  31,  1998. 

Introduced  during  the 
agency’s  100th  anniversary 
in  1995,  four  editions  are 
available,  gold  and  silver, 
in  resident  and  nonresident  editions.  Each  license  measures  47^  x yji 
inches  and  is  printed  with  a blue  background  and  either  silver  or  gold 
lettering.  Gold  licenses  cost  $25  each,  silver,  $10.  Not  valid  to  hunt 
with,  the  licenses  are  sure  to  be  treasured  keepsakes  for  years  to  come. 

Don’t  delay.  Order  yours  today,  along  with  extras  for  gifts  to  family 
and  friends.  Be  sure  to  specify  color  and  type  — resident  or  nonresi- 
dent. Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  centennial  patches  are  also  still 
available.  The  4'inch  embroidered  patches  cost  $5  each,  and  are  a must 
for  collectors  of  Commission  patches.  Hurry,  only  4,000  remain. 


To  order,  make  checks  or  money  orders  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  mail  along  with  your  neatly  printed  or  typed  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  to  the  address  below.  To  order  by  Visa  or  MasterCard  call 
1-888-888-3459.  Be  sure  to  indicate  which  licenses  you  want.  Pennsylvania  residents 
add  6%  sales  tax. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Dept.  MS 

2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 


ii 


Charge  it,  please. 


Holiday  shopping  for 

Game  News 

is  easier  than  ever. 


m 


Game  News  is  now  able  to 
accept  Visa  and  Master  Card 
credit  card  orders  over  the 
phone,  toll  free,  at 


l'888-888-1019 


One  Year,  $11* 
Three  Years,  $31.50* 
Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries,  $12*  per  year 


Orders  may  still  be  sent  to: 
Pennsylvania  Game  News 
2001  Elmerton  Ave. 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110-9797 
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Rates  in  effect  only  through 
December  1997 
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